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Matthew  Denwood  Parrish  was  bom  in  Washingon  DC  on  1  April  1918.  He  received  a 
BA  in  English  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  in  1939»  During 
World  War  II  he  served  13  months  in  aerial  combat  in  the  Pacific  as  navigator 
and  two  years  teaching  navigation.  After  the  war  he  attended  medical  school  at 
George  Washington  University,  receiving  his  MD  in  1950.  He  then  interned  at 
Letterman  Army  Medical  Center,  San  Francisco  (1950-1951)  followed  by  psychiatric 
residency  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC  (1951-1954)*  He 
then  successfully  served  as  follows:  Psychiatrist,  US  Army  Far  East  Command 
(Japan  and  Korea)  -  1954-1956;  Chief,  Mental  Hygiene  Consultation  Service,  Ft 
Belvoir,  VA  -  1956-1960;  Assistant  Chief,  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  Consultant  to 
Army  Surgeon  General  -  1960-1962;  Chief,  Psychiatry  Service,  US  Army  Hospital, 
Frankfurt,  Germany  -  1962  -65;  Chief,  Psychiatry  Department,  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research  -1965-1967;  Chief  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  Consultant  to 
Army  Surgeon  General,  1968-1971  followed  by  retirement  from  the  Army.  Since 
1972  Dr.  Parrish  has  served  in  various  positions  in  the  Illinois  Mental  Health 
system  and  is  currently  Superintindent,  Singer  Mental  Health  Center  -  1974- 
Present. 

Those  are  the  bareboned  facts  about  one  of  US  Army  psychiatry’s  most  colorful, 
charismatic  and  delightful  members.  Fleshing  out  this  epistolary  skel^on  would 
require  many  volumes  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  narrative.  Instead  I  hope 
to  give  a  personal  reminiscence  of  Matt  to  give  a  flavor  of  this  mensch. 

As  is,  I  think,  characteristic,  I  heard  about  Matt  long  before  meeting  him. 

While  being  introduced  to  concepts  of  group  therapy  and  management  of  the 
psychiatric  milieu  as  a  first  year  psychiatric  resident  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  in  1962,  I  had  the  good  fortme  to  have  a  social  worker, 
Curt  Knighton,  as  mentor.  Curt  described  Matt’s  use  of  music  in  group  therapy. 
Guided  imagery  and  similar  concepts  were  at  least  a  decade  later  in  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  therapeutic  use  of  music,  yet,  here  was  Matt  pioneering  in  his  under¬ 
stated  way. 

I  continued  to  hear  rumors  about  this  strange  man  who  was  always  coming  up  with 
new  ideas  or  a  different  perspective  on  old  ideas.  Our  paths  did  not  cross, 
however,  for  Matt  was  serving  in  Germany  during  my  residency;  then,  when  he 
returned  to  the  DC  area,  I  had  left  for  Vietnam  by  way  of  a  few  months  in 
Hawaii.  Finally  on  return  from  Vietnam  and  being  assigned  to  The  Surgeon 
General’s  Office,  I  became  familiar  with  Matt's  involvement  with  the  research 
ward  for  treating  sociopathic  soldiers,  a  program  which  I  was  later  to  direct. 

Matt  visited  Henderson  Hospital,  Sutton,  England  in  1965  and  arranged  to  "live  - 
in"  for  a  week  with  the  antisocial  personalities  being  treated  in  that  ther¬ 
apeutic  community  initially  established  by  Maxwell  Jones.  He  characterized  the 
experience  as  "fraught... with  adventurous  and  stressful  learning...". 

This  is  Matt’s  approach  to  life,  in  Helen  Keller’s  phrase,  "...a  great  adven¬ 
ture,  or  nothing".  I  recall  one  of  Matt’s  early  Army  recruiting  attempts.  He 
enjoined  young  psychiatrists  to  enter  the  Army  in  order  to  go  to  Vietnam;  for. 


while,  like  most  rational  beings,  he  views  war  as  a  tragedy,  it  is  also  the 
great  laboratory  of  human  stress.  So  persuasive  is  Matt  that  a  few  actually  did 
join. 


In  the  ensuing  years  I  had  a  number  of  opportunities  to  exchange  ideas  with 
Matt.  While  Matt  might  sometimes  engage  in  apparently  outrageous  behavior 
(disrobing  in  a  staid  psychiatric  meeting  comes  to  mind  as  an  example),  his 
maneuvers  were  alirays  couched  in  a  way  to  bring  fresh  insights  to  a  situation 
(such  as  the  need  to  get  down  to  essentials  in  the  example). 

Thus  over  the  years  Matt  became  a  kind  of  role  model  for  many  of  us,  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  look  beyond  the  surface,  probe  our  own  as  well  as  our  patients' 
humanity.  Publishing  some  of  his  ideas,  I  hope,  will  allow  others  to  share  my 
appreciation  of  Matt. 
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Annotated  Biblio};raphy 

Bv:  Matthew  D.  Parrish 


1.  The  Use  of  Music  in  Group  Therapy  (Tokyo,  1955)  Early  in  the  course  of 
group  therapy  five  minutes  of  recorded  music  was  played.  The  members 
revealed  their  feelings  and  free  association.?  to  the  music,  thus  opening 
up  to  each  other  their  emotional  potential. 

2.  Reflections  on  Group  Therapy  (Ft.  Belvoir)  Patients  usually  enter  groups 
as  self-centered  individuals  and  no  real  group  organism  is  present.  As 
time  goes  on  the  group  itself  develops  a  relationship  with  each  member 
including  the  ilicrapist.  In  this  complex  relationship  especially  useful 
therapy  can  proi-.:;cd. 

3.  Techniques  of  Group  Therapy  for  Socially  Ambulatory  Adult  Patients  (Ft. 
Belvoir,  1960)  Suggested  techniques  for  obtaining  useful  group  thera¬ 
peutic  interaction — especially  for  anxious  new  therapists. 

The  Dying  Patient  in  the  Mental  Health  Service  (Ft.  Belvoir,  I960) 

Several  months  of  out-patient  experience  vj-h  a  patient  who  was  dying 
of  cancer.  Emphasis  was  on  group  tre  both  in  the  clinic  and  in 

the  home.  There  was  some  tendency,  in  effect,  for  the  therapist  to  die 
with  the  patient, 

•  * 

5.  Proverbs  -  Their  Use  in  Individual  and  Group  Evaluation  (Ft.  Belvoir, 

1960)  Proverbs  (multiple  interpretation  of  the  same  proverb)  are  used 
to  evaluate  a  patient's  or  a  group's  creativity  and  the  degree-  to  which  • 
a  member  succumbs  to  the  group's  style  chinking. 

6.  Comments  on  Man  and  Technics  by  Spengler  (Walter  Reed,  196C)  Subordinate 
CO  Western  Culture  as  a  great  organism  in  itself,  are  two  groups  of 
elitists:  warriors  and  priests.  They  are  usually  driven  by  the  love  of 
work  by  greed  or  by  their  own  artistic  creativity  to  produce  for  the  sake 
of  production  It.self.  The  most  talented  of  these  persons  knows  Che 

least  of  the  happiness  and  the  contentment  of  the  masses.  Theses  elitists 
are  being  destroyed  by  (1)  the  organization  of  technics  in  such  a  way  as 
to  control  history  itself,  and  (2)  the  relinquishment  of  the  elite 
creativity  in  the  name  of  egalitarianism.  A  cowardly  optimism  is  re¬ 
placing  the  grand  tragedy  once  enactea  by  the  West's  dominent  minority. 
Soon  the  world  will  no  longer  belong  to  Western  history. 

7.  Symposium  on  Group  Psychotherapy, Extract  (Walter  Reed,  1961)  Brief  re¬ 
sume  of  the  author's  own  development  as  a  group  therapist.  How  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  Itself  changes  ns  he  moves  to  a  new  group  or  as  each  group 
alters.  Thi.  orient.ation  here,  of  course,  is  the  treatment  of  groups 
not  the  treatment  of  individuals  in  a  group  setting. 

* 

8.  Leadership  and  Psychotherapy^-  Fred  Fiedlet's  Concepts  (Washington  D.C. 

1961)  Fred's  research  showed  two  kinds  of  leaders;  (1)  those  who 
perform  no  better  in  competition  than  they  do  in  routine  work.  They  put 
the  dignity  of  Individuals  ahead  of  the  mission  of  the  group. •  (2)  The 
competitive  leaders  who  arc  unaffected  by  the  anxiety  of  other  people. 

They  are  poor  therapists  for  individuals  but  they  are  effective  leaders 
of  the  group  mission.  This  second  group  of  ' saders  sees  its  fellows  as 
distinctly  different  from  themselves  as  individuals. 


. . . 
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Annotnti'cl  UlbUogrnphy 
By:  Malthow  Parrish 


9.  I’Jisasli'r;  Nova  Scotia  CoaJ  Mlno  (Surguiin  CleniTa  1 ' «  C'ffioi’  lOAl)  A 
large  grovip  (12  persons)  depersonalized  their  act  ivlt ic8--cvcn  thetr 
leaders“-who  were  all  formed  from  subgroup  coal  It  li'iis.  Small  groups 
(six  persons)  showed  leadership  by  each  person  ii\d Ivldually  (democratic¬ 
ally).  Two  types  of  lc!aders  arose  In  certain  stages  of  disaster.  (1) 
Psenpe  loaders  attackeil  problems  directly  wltluuit  much  omp.ntliy  nor  con¬ 
cern  for  Interpersonal  issues.  (2)  .Survival  leaders  were  smooth  ci'm- 
munic.ntors  instead  of  direct  actors  and  were  sensitive  to  moods  and  needs 
of  others 

10.  Disn.stcr:  Tornado  in  Worritester  (Surgeon  r.enor.al's  Office,  I9bl)  The 
sequences  of  social  and  individual  behavior  in  tlio  dlsa.ster  syndrome. 

Types  of  mental  breakdowii.  Cornucopi.n  Thci^ry. 

11.  (lommuiiity  Psychiatry  in  Hotlern  Warfare  (Clilcago,  I9f>l)  Secinences  of 
beliavior  to  be  anticipated  in  mns.sive  disasters.  I’rep.tr.at  ion  for  and 
management  of  such  disasters. 

12.  Comments  on  MUGS  Work  (Surgeon  Ccneral's  Office,  l‘)f.2)  Methods  and  theory 
of  consultation  to  soci.al  units  .and  leader.s.  Various  useful  programs  in 
the  mental  hygiene  service  including  preventive  activities. 

^ ^ •  Concepts  iVliich  Facilitate  t lie  Teaching  and  Practlc c  of  Commtin i ty  I’sychlatry 
(Surgeon  Conural's  Office,  1962)  The  ra'lical  cluingcs  In  psyclilatry  It¬ 
self  allow  it  to  be  effective  as  an  aid  to  community  mental  liealth  In- 
.stoad  of  to  solely  individual  anxieties. 

I  * 

The  Service  P.sychiatrist ;  Adm i n  t .s t  r.a tor  or  Pliy.s i c  I .-iii  (Surgeon  General's 
Office,  1962)  Management,  eduoatii>n  and  therapy  .ire  comhined  In  tin: 
military  psychiatrist  to  provide  the  optimum  service. 

15.  Labor  and  Psychiatry  (Surgeon  General’s  Office,  1962)  Notes  on  Parker’s 
the  Casual  Laborer.  New  sorts  of  education  are  needed  in  order  to  fit 
labor  better  into  modern  society.  Great  reform.s  are  usually  be.st  effected 
by  a  small  herd. 

16.  .  Dear  Tom  (Frankfurt,  am  Main,  2163)  Retrospect  from  tbe  year  2163. 

17.  Consultation  Concept.s  In  Military  Mental  Hygiene  (Frankfurt,  1966)  An 
outline  of  bow  mental  liualtii  consultation  is  done  and  how  it  is  not  done. 

18'  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Psychotherapy  (London,  1964)  Evaluation 
of  papers  presented  by  mental  health  professionals  of  many  nations  and 
many  opposing  points  of  view — Including  papers  by  Tom  Main,  R.  Lalng, 

Jurgen  Rcusch,  Jock  Suthurlniid,  J.  L.  Moreno,  Fcrdinnd  Knobloch,  A1  Stanton, 
Isabel  Henzies,  Martens  de  Wilmars,  Roger  Shapiro,  Meinfred  Lindner, 

.Steven  Fleck,  Maxwell  Jones,  etc. 

15*  Some  Concents  of  Military  Psychiatry  (Oslo,  1964)  REfoctlve  principles 
and  attitudes  in  military  psyclilatry  including  psyclilatry. 

20.  Medical  Aspects  of  Lonrosy  (Frankfurt,  1964)  A  discussion  with  Dr. 

R.  C.  Cochrane  concerning  this  illuminating  disease  which  is  so  provclent 
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ii’i  the  tropics. 

21.  The  Therapeutic  Comniunitv:  A  Visit  to  Henderson  Hospital  (Sutton,  19o5l 
The  violent  adventures  in  a  weeks'  living-in  arrangement  at  this  hospital 

■*  ior  sociopaths.  Tliis  is  prol)."ihlY  thi-  most  effective  ti e.ntni(j;u  sociopaths 
have  ever  obtained  in  any  hospital. 

22.  Group  Therapy  of  an  Entire  Closoc  Ward  (Frankfurt,  19C5)  All  the  patients 
and  ail  the  staff  met  in  a  sin'-’e  g-jup  st  ven  days  a  week  as  a  part  of  the 
therapeutic  milieu.  The  mothi  .  »d  rh,-  t,fiect  of  the  group  are  discussed 
and  five  short  lectures  on  the  i  or.  presented. 

23.  Marathon  Group  Literature  (Frankfurt,  1965)  A  short  annotated  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  rather  classical  literature  pcrt.-iining  to  the  underlying  theory 
of  longterm  group  meetings  (30  hours  or  more  per  session). 

2U.  The  Problem  of  Being  From  Iowa  (Frankfurt,  1965)  A  case  study  of  con¬ 
sultation  to  a  military  unit  a.s  a  social  group  rather  than  as  a  collection 
of  individuals. 

25.  The  Lone  Innovator  (Walter  Reed,  1966)  Extract  from  a  lettep  from 

Dr.  Tom  Main  revealing  the  distortions  of  thought  which  occur  in  innov¬ 
ative  groups  and  in  the  conservative  groups  they  face. 

26.  Thoughts  on  Kcrygma  and  Myth  (Silver  Spring,  1966)  The  importance  of 
Myth  and  history,  romance  and  science,  on  che  development  of  modern 
theology.  The  effect  of  faith  can  be  just  as  powerful  as  the  effect  of 
technology. 

27.  Chaplain's  Sensitivity  Group  (Walter  Reed,  1966)  Report  of  the  group 
growth  and  the  symbolic  development  of  a  group  of  military  chaplains 
meeting  for  12  sessions.  The  choiceloss  role— play  by  various  members. 

28.  Annotated  Bibliography  for  Community  Mental* Health  Theory  (Ft.  G.  G. 

Meade,  1966)  Influential  sociological  masterpieces. 

Teaching  Writing  (Wa.sJ)ington,  1967)  How  editors  and  teachers  can  get 
writers  to  write  hotter. 

’» 

30.  A  Mar.nthon  Group  (Oakton,  1967)  A  skeletonized  explication  of  the 
various  modes  of  emotional  reaction  and  the  v.arious  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  which  Lend  to  show  themselves  in  sequence  during  the  thirty  hours 
of  a  Marathon  Group.  These  group  tendencies  are  further  elucidated  in  a 
later  paper.  Marathon  Group  Techniques  and  Theory. 

31.  A  Year's  Adventure  at  WRAIR  -  Psychiatry  (Walter  Reed,  1967)  A  brief 
summary  of  eight  fields  of  psychiatric  research  in  this  institution; 

(1)  A  token  economy  ward  for  sociopaths  revealed  disharmony  between  ex¬ 
pressed  personal  plans  and  actual  behavior;  (2)  Political  science  research 
uncovered  the  ward's  process  of  establishing  an  unspoken  "constitution"; 

(3)  Sociological  study  of  labeling  in  sm.Tll  societies  on  a  military  post 
uncovered  quite  a  different  sort  of  peer  interplay  than  what  was  ever 
revealed  in  interview;  (A)  Traditional  objective  mental  health  consult- 
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ation  sometimes  gave  way  to  consultativo  work  whicli  It'oked  i.  vo  ti  ihal 
or  family  acceptances;  (5)  Percepts  with  many  gutty  non-vori)al  connot¬ 
ations  retained  association  across  sensory  modalities  much  better  than 
"quieter"  percepts;  (6)  Correlative  meanings  of  delusional  concepts  be¬ 
came  more  pleasant  with  time;  (7)  The  long  duration  of  certain  social 
and  combat  stresses  in  Vietnam  gave  a  different  stress  response  pattern 
than  that  usually  found  in  normal  work  and  life;  (R)  In  medical  care 
and  education  Thai  and  American  professionals  developed  a  usefuLiv  dif¬ 
ferent  relationship  than  either  developed  with  their  own  peers. 

Mental  Health  Facility's  Morale  (Walter  Reed,  1967)  Tiic  convergence 
of  enthusiastic  talents  sliows  similar  patterns  in  several  different  fac- 
i  litics. 

33.  education  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Consultant  (Washington,  19r-7) 
Practical  needs  for  certain  skills  in  several  different  sc^cicties  te- 
(juired  polarised  typo  of  education. 

34.  Mental  Hygiene  Consultation  Practice  -  A  Manual  (Walter  Reed,  1967) 

Written  in  outline  form  liki:  a  regul.ation;  this  guide  shows  iu'W  service 
was  usually  carried  out  in  practice,  but  not  in  openly  discussed  or 
written  rules. 

3 5 .  Informal  Princip les  Under  1  v Ing  Management  of  Ment;il  He.tlth  Problems  (bong 
Binh,  1967)  Similar  to  the  proceeding  paper  hut  arranged  differently. 

36.  Kl  i  ne ,  *  N'a  t  lian  S .  (belter  to)  bony  Binh,  1967.  Some  in.side  observations 
on  the  structure  of  civilian  psychiatry  in  Victn.im  ;ind  tl>c  distorted 
perceptions  Americans  can  get  of  themselves  and  ('f  the  psycluatric  pro¬ 
blems  in  Vietnam. 

37.  The  Use  of  the  bocal  Community’s  Own  Energy  and  Intelligence  in  its  Mental 
Health  Programs  (Saigon,  1967)  The  most  effective  mental  iicalth  centers 
seem  to  be  integrated  into  the  local  community  and  managed  by  commvmity 
leaders.  It  is  largely  the  informal  support  systcm.s  which  provide  the 
greatest  help  to  patients. 

38 .  Taste,  A  Necessary  Ingredient  in  the  Cenesis  of  Civilization?  (Sa i gon , 
1967)  The  core  cities  from  which  civilization  spread  to  otlier  parts 
of  the  world  where  developed  in  places  where  the  techniques  of  irriga¬ 
tion  were  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  concentration  of  population. 
But  in  one  center,  the  Yellow  Plain  of  China,  irrigation  was  not  required 
for  food  itself  but  only  for  wet  rice.  Could  the  taste  for  this  sort 

of  rice  have  driven  a  population  toward  civilization? 

39.  The  Social  Nervous  System  (bong  Binh,  1968)  The  "electric  circuit  stylo 
of  thinking"  has  relaxed  its  hold  upon  the  neurologist's  imagination  and 
now  it  is  reasonable  to  conceive  of  the  central  nervous  system  as  in 
large  part  a  system  of  shifting  and  shunting  humors  which  extends  by 
both  physical  and  chemical  means  outside  the  boundarie.s  of  any  individual 
body  and  knits  together  a  social  network. 

40.  Man-team-environment  Systems  in  Vietnam  (Long  Binh,  1968)  The  unCeas- 
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ability  of  considering  a  person  or  a  military  unit  as  an  interchangeable 
part  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  operations.  More  useful  operational  and 
training  concepts  are  presented. 

■^1.  Tl:e  Normid  and  the  Cultivator  (Tay  Ninh,  196o)  This  is  a  notation  on 

"The  Frontier  in  History"  by  Owen  Lattimore.  Some  of  the  world's  innov¬ 
ations  arise  at  the  dialectical  interface  of  the  important  frontiers  of 
the  world  such  as  tluit  between  China  and  Central  Asia.  Latcinore  points 
out  the  normal  succession  of  economy  types  on  the  Mongolian  frontier. 

^2.  The  Megahospital  During  the  TET  Offensive  (Long  Binh,  1968)  How  the 
U.S.  Armed  Services  utilized  every  hospital  bed  in  Vietnam  and  every 
surgical  team  as  if  they  were  all  elements  of  a  single  giant  hospital  at 
the  service  of  each  individual  patient. 

43.  The  Coming  Unitary  Life  (Pleiku,  1968)  A  presentation  of  the  ways  in  . 
which  many  persons  of  Western  society  have  expanded  into  the  "unitary" 
person  which  L.  L.  Whyte  described  in  The  Next  Development  in  Man.  This 
contrasts  with  the  dualistic  thinking  and  dualistic  personality  structures 
which  have  characterized  Europe  for  centuries.  Sequential  necessities 
for  therapy. 

44.  A  Group  Psyche  Model  (Long  Bihn,  1968)  We  have  traditionally  practiced 
psychiatry  as  if  we  believed  that  desires,  moods  and  creative  thinking 
had  its  origin  in  the  individual  mind  which  is  surrounded  by  the  skin  of 
a  unique  person.  Yet,  langu.ages  grow  and  change  seemingly  quite  aside 
from  the  desires  of  any  individual.  Similarly  corporate  decisions  are 
made  which  no  one  individual  re.illy  wanted.  Plans  are  made  and  styles 
are  changed  and  no  one  can  discover  what  individuals  brought  about  these 
changes.  An  invention  or  a  concept  whose  time  has  come  will  be  authored 
simultaneously  by  several  persons  working  in  isolation  from  each  other. 

It  is  uncomfortable  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  hurled  through  space  by 
cosmic  forces  or  that  the  evolution  of  oujr  species  has  proceeded  by  a 
lot  of  chance  competitions  and  symbioses  or  that  we  do  .-ot  as  a  nation 
control  our  own  history  or  that  most  of  our  thinking  processes  proceed 
outside  of  our  awareness.  Until  we  accept  one  of  these  egotoxic  prin¬ 
ciples  however,  we  are  blocked  from  making  any  giant  step  in  that  part¬ 
icular  field.  Until  a  body,  of  psychiatrists  (or  perhaps  some  completely 
unrelated  profession)  develops  its  own  group  skill  in  practicing  as  if 
individual  thoughts  and  actions  were  a  part  of  a  group  process,  we  can 
only  continue  to  polish  up  the  small  compassionately  beautiful  successes 
we  have  had  in  traditional  psychiatry. 

45.  The  Changing  Field  of  Army  Psychiatry  (Denver,  1968)  This  address  to 
social  workers  reveals  twelve  years  of  ‘progress  in  military  mental  health 
practices.  The  progress  in  in-patient  practice  includes  (1)  the  use  of 
the  entire  ward  milieu  as  a  therapeutic  tool,  (2)  the  recognition  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  patients  as  Inevitable  therapeutic  influences  upon  each  other, 

(3)  the  development  of  a  much  more  normal  duty-llke  atmosphere  on  in-, 
patient  services  oven  while  employing  behavior  modification  techniques, 

(4)  the  psychiatric  nurse  as  a  promoter  of  decentralized  "family"  skills 
in  maintaining  mental  health,  (5)  the  decentralization  and  computeriz¬ 
ation  of  records  ari  therapeutic  methods.  Twelve  years  previously  the 
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focus  of  psychiatry  was  upon  individual  pathologies  treated  within  a 
great  in-patient  service.  Now  the  focus  is  upon  tlu;  mental  liealth  assets 
of  usefully  functioning  groups  and  how  tliese  grcnips  can  lietter  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  individual  members.  Tiie  professional  focus  is  not  upon  die 
great  hospital  in  a  centralized  position  but  upon  the  informed  consult¬ 
ing  team  decentralized  into  normal  duty  areas.  These  consultation  teams 
determine  who  shall  be  treated  in  liospitals,  clinics  or  within  their  own 
duty  units.  Wlion  mental  liealth  staffs  and  corrections  staffs  realized 
that  they  were  both  dealing  with  human  suffering  and  human  deviance, 
their  cooperation  closed  four  of  the  five  army  prisons  and  decreased  by 
m.ore  than.  50%  the  persons  incarcerated  locally.  The  work  of  consult¬ 
ation  teams  in  Vietnam  has  cut  the  psychiatric  casualty  rate  in  this  war 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  war  in  this  century.  Side-by-side,  with 
Vietnamese  psychiatrists,  Americans  are  learning  liow  a  whole  society 
maintains  a  very  low  rate  of  psyciilatric  casualties  even  thougli  at  the 
same  time  it  has  a  “state  hospital”  system  more  antiquated  than  our  own. 

46.  Vietnam  as  a  Surgical  Center  (Long  Binh,  1968)  American  military  surgeon 
in  Vietnam  are  getting  extensive  experience  with  problems  almost  never 
seen  in  the  United  States.*  Vietn.im  employs  a  new  hierarchy  of  medical 
communication  and  transportation.  It  faces  simultaneous  surgery  of  mul¬ 
tiple  body  systems,  wounding  from  extremely  high  vilocity  missies,  sudden 
dumping  of  mass  casualties  on  surgical  teams.  The  interlocking  system 

of  consultation  and  collaboration 'is  such  that  Vietnam  Is  sending  to  the 
United  States  the  world's  best-trained  trauma  svirgeons. 

47.  Marath’on  Croup  T»chni(|ues  and  Tlicories  (San  Antonio,  1969)  This  is  an 
extensive  elaboration  of  the  marathon  group  principles  which  were  partly 
brought  out  in  A  Marathon  Group  (Oakton,  1967).  The  illustrated  paper 
contains  numerous  practic.il  hints  and  suggestions  as  well  as  due  id.it  ion 
of  the  underlining  marathon  group  theory. 

48.  How  the  Community  Consultant  Deals  with  the  Structure  of  His  Social 
Systems  (Denver,  1969)  All  symptoms  can  be  treated  as  communications 
from  one  system  to  another.  This  paper  attempt.s  to  define  clearly  the 

'client  s^’steras  involved  and  the  types  of  intervention  which  may  be  ef- 
•  fective. 

49.  The  Increasing  Psychiatric  Caseload  vs  Decreasing  Staff  (SCO,  1969) 
Military  psychiatry  is  working  more  effectively  with  fewer  staff  by:  (1) 
better  collaboration  with  other  professions  and  technologies;  (2)  M.mag.e- 
ment  of  problems  by  consultation;  (3)  engaging  family  members,  neighbors 
and  other  patients  in  the  treatment  process;  (4)  the  conceptualizing  of 
the  problems  as  systems  problems  and  the  developing  of  increased  respons¬ 
ibility  within  the  natural  living  systems. 

50.  Army  Mental  Health  Activities  in  Vietnam  (Co-author  Edward  N.  Colb.ich. 
Washington,  1970)  A  history  of  psychiatry  in  the  Vietnam  combat  zone 
from  1965  to  1970. 

51.  The  Military  and  the  Civilian  Psychiatrist — U.S.  and  Swiss  (Zurich,  1964) 
Comparison  of  the  preparedness  of  Swiss  psyciiiatrists,  all  of  whom  are 

In  the  military,  and  U.S.  psychiatrists. 
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|gvchiatry  .In  Cqsbfit '  Zones  '  (i^hlncton  1970)  Hietory  ^owb  that  training  «lVn. 
Is  not' enough.  A  prestigious  moael  li' necesscLfy, 


Ch  iracier  ist  Ics  of  Preventive  P.syrhi.at  ry  F.ir  i  li ‘.  ies  (Wnsb.ingiou,  1971)  The 
s>!  Jcl  of  iiuerveni  ii'n  whicii  .seek.s  ii-  remove  poihoiogics  wiihin  individuals  is 
eomp;; red  villi  ilie  mode',  which  de.nls  with  epidemiology,  vitr.  role.s  and  styles 
of  beii.nvior  witiiin  systems  of  living  and  production.  There  are  some  indication.s 
to  wh.ich  model  is  mere  effective  in  jirevcntive  psychiatry. 


i^rcunal  ion.al  Therapy  .and  the  Non-lnm.-in  Woild  (with  Barbara  Bolinger,  OTR) 
(Decatur,  1971)  Throe  aspe.  ts  of  a  patieni'.s  life  and  problems  are  d^alt 
wit’s  lypirnlly  by  three  nsedical  profe.sRions--tra:isactions  wdth  people:  physi¬ 
cians;  person.".!  hiidi]y  life:  nurses;  the  non-hviman  world:  occupational 
tlserapi.sis.  These  Ihroc  aspects  of  life  are  developed  in  the  growing  child, 
ihc  healing  adult,  in  group  life  and  iiulustrial  life.  Management  and  labor 
unions,  hospital.s  .'iiul  families,  neighborhoods  and  churches  may  all  collaborate 
to  develop  these  three  worlds  for  individuals  and  groups. 

Drug  Ahuso:  A  (Vneral ‘Orientat  ion  (Wa.shingcon,  1971)  Some  fundamental  de¬ 
finitions,  drug  cffect.s  and  paltcrns  of  drug  usage.  Different  communities 
henefic  optim.illv  hy  different  patterns  of  m.anagemcnt  of  their  drug  abuse.  A 
dozen  different  pattern  examples  arc  presented. 

Kays  of  Tliinki tig  About  Vour  Work  Witti  Drug  Abuse  Problems  (Colombia,  Md.  ,  197 
An  iliusiraicd  paper  presenting  hints  atid  admonitions  concerning  involvement 
with  Che  "tlrup  culture".  % 

Notes  on  Death  of  tlic  Family  (CeJumhiap.Hd. ,  1971)  Death  of  the  Family  was 
written  by  David  Cooper,  a  disci, >lc  of  R.  U.  Laing  This  paper  unwinds  some  of 
the  book’s  ideas  and  tlten  spins  off  further  notions  and  practices  useful  in 
this  changing  instituiiun — The  r.imily. 

Mahan,  Nacki r ,_M.'uiAnJiu^rj  Mel.uh.in:  .Suer cts  Behind  Modern  Wars  (Washington , 
1973)  hew  eacii  of  tlie  wars  of  the  iwontietli  century  have  been  conducted  in 
accord  with  currently  unspoken  principles  which  were  seemingly  outside  the 
.iwarencss  of  n.stional  leaders  .it  the  time.  The  growing  schizm  between  the 
!«um:ni  .■iiid  the  .uechan  ical  aspe.-l  s  of  wav.  The  shift  in  importance  between  the 
military  services  and  arm.s.  )K>w  we  always  prepared  to  fight  the  previous  war. 

Post  Indu.strial  Con.se inusnet^  -  Thi.s  is  notes  and  spin-offs  from  the  Greenlnn 
of  America,  by  Charles  Reich.  A  somewliat  optimistic  view  of  the  development 
of  the  y«uing,  new  sncluiy  in  l»SA. 

Neighborhood  Cultures  to  he  Conside.red  in  I’  I  .inning  Social  Services  (Wash  ingt  on , 
1971)  The  cultures  of  country  folk,  the  culture  of  city  people  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  professionals  each  h.ive  vastly  different  needs  in  their  services. 

Most  iudividuals  however  ore  composed  of  all  three  types  of  culture  in  different 
degrees. 


I  (jO.2.  Problems  Among  Nelglihorhood  Cultures — An  Kx.implc  (Washington,  1971)  Thi.s 
p.'iper  shows  tlic  vicissitudes  <»f  very  energetic  and  .socially  useful  bl.icl: 

group  which  offoctlvely  controlled  drug  abuse. 
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EduqdVlon  in*a  Chetto  Kaion«  (Waahineton  1971> 

.  $ 

Tin*  Mnrnthnii  (iroun  Mtivmii'iil !  A  Ci'llltinc  (('.rent  Knll  x,  Vlrginl.i,  1‘'71,)  lll.i 
tury  of  how  rort.'ilo  uf t'occ Ivu  .iini  (iHufiil  metliodii  of  trcnlmuiit.  li;i(I  tc 

die,  at  Jeant  tonpor.'ir i  1  y . 

The  Use  of  Concepts  in  Cfoiip  Thornpy  niul  TralnlnB  (T/i  Irf.ix  , 

1971)  il(!W  thu  f«!ir  of  the  Ihhh  of  exlsc<?nce  (or  of  );rcat  ehaiM’.e)  iircvoiii  s 
effective*  tln’i'/ipy  iiml  how  It  even  prevent.s  Uie  l;  r.T  in  litp,  .ind  development  C'f 
more  effective  ilier.MplutH.  How  to  ni  I  blzc  tlie  lielplnp,  rntlter  tli/in  die  lilnd- 
erlnc  napvctH  of  ex iMtent  l/i I  tlioup.lit. 


A  JiirivV/’rV.  iir.*’.'!!’  (•’i'''"ikfurt,  l'>63:  ClilcflRo,  1972)  'ihis  1h  nn  ;ic- 

cootU  of  the  experlcMice  of  five  Ainer  I  (•;\ns  durlnp,  .'iltout  ..i  yi'.ir  wlicn  cliey  le.ini- 
ed  tlio.  (ierm.nn  1  .'iiip,ii.‘i|',e  l).r  me.inn  of  tin*  Lechn  l<)iie!i  of  (jrovip  coiinwcV  i  np,,  Tliey 
followed  the  prlnciploK  Inved  down  l»y  KaLl-.er  Clnirles  Cvirriin  but  modified 
chcHf  principles  somcwlmt  to  fit  uholr  ouii  slco.ition  and  they  drow  conc;lon  ii'Of. 
not  elsewliere  written.  Tln.'y  letirned  llie  l.nnsiiiigc  directly  from  ol)jccts  In 
front  of  l  inm,  ,icl  i  v  1 1  ( ef.  rttich  .'o:  nie.tls,  p.imes,  .and  trlp.s  .ind  from  iMditiv  Ittrs 
of  othcrii  with, in  ll"’  pninji  r.ilher  rroni  nny  Mnp.liah  words.  Si'me  of  tlie  .is- 
nomptlons  tlioy  were  forced  to  make  about  l.ingo.ane  learninp,  were  quite  rndic/il 
and  prohahly  '...'.'re  no*,  prev  loon  I  y  in  the  I  Itei'itliiri’.  Tltls  paper  w.ifi  lu'lginally 
written  in  ]'J72  Init  was  euit'uilced  upon  hy  I'.nther  Ciirran  in  1972  when  the  author 
p.ar  1 1  c  1  p.ii  I'd  in  llic  lilr.hly  devo  1  ojMal  1  .'inj.’.oai’ij  le.'i  rn  1  np,  groiipii  at  l.oyi'la 
Uni  vers Ity.  ' 


1  ^ 'WU'  >  ^ ')  72)  Tli  i  :< 

in  a  sequel  to  the  paper  on  tile  l.nnp.oaRc  learning  group.  It  shows  how  in 
one  Ijour  a  student  may  p,aln  five  or  alx  times  ns  much  information  .'ind  skill 
as  he  would  gain  Jn  an  hour  cj|  ordinary  classroom  recltiitlon,  I’roperly, 
therefore,  more  aijademl.'  credit  shoiild  lit*  given.  in  both  of  these  l.aintn.'p’e 
papers,  tlie  Inevitable  psychoanalytic  t ransl c. re.nce  effect.s  arc  considered. 


Lot's  Tell  the  Vet  Wh.tt  Happcnded  To  Him  (Dallas,  1972)  The  m.ijorlty  ef  the 
population,  lh.it  did  not  p.(»  over  seas  to  war  in  VIctn.am,  employ  several 
encrglc  metinsla  to  insure  that  any  opinions  or  techniques  the  soldiers  have 
developed  which  are  different  from  those  of  the  stay-nt-homc  population  will 
be  compJeteJy  erased.  There  is  stronp,  expectation  that  a  good  percentage  o\’ 
the  returning  soldiers  mvi,st  break  down  psychologically  because  of  this 
"imnoral"  war.  Since  very  few  broke  down  In  combat  Itself  society  provides 
expectat  ion-presiiuro  for  tliem  to  lireak  down  after  tholr  rettirn  In  or<lcr  i«' 
save  the  society's  pre-formed  opinion  of  itself  and  of  southeast  Asia.  Uo- 
cauKc  of  tftich  social  lu-eJ*.,  now  d  Ise.ioe  may  come  into  exl Htcnee--such  as 
fJeuroclrculotory  Asthenia,  if  only  the  soldiers  would  behave  In  n  more 
guilty  fashion  they  could  relieve  a  lot  of  the.  anxiety  of  the  civilian  pop¬ 
ulation.  An  extontion  ul  this  thesis  Is  tint  since  more  than  one  percent'  of 
the  US  population  had  p,oni'  to  Vielo.im.  tin*  rest  of  the  inqnil.ntion  stood  In 
danger  of  bi-Jng  convori  cd  in  lli»’lr  .itilindci*  and  moi'e.s  with  regard  to  the 
family  of  nationi;  in  wiilch  it  lived.  Tliofie  millions  of  soldiers  were  even 
more  dnnp.erotit!  to  tlie  cultui'e  of  Vietnam  itsel f— cspccinlly  north  Vlotnam-- 
for  the  soldiers  were  rapidly  allowing  south  Vietnam  to  establish  n  mixed  . 
culture  of  e.'iiit  and  wci.l  which  war.  ri*nisLaiu  t»»  comimai I nm.  Thus  both  1115  .•u^tl 
Communist  societies  would  do  iinythlng  to  got  tlie  American  soldiers  out  of 
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Vietnam  and  especially  to  make  them 
however,  did  not  arise  in  Vietnam. 
1950 ’s  and  it  .spread  from  th.eie  to 
to  the  soldiers  in  Vie  man.  Hard  d 


look  corrupt.  The  drug  abuse  peobletn. 
Its  main  origin  was  New  York  city  in  the 
the  rest  of  the  united  States  and  thence, 
rtig.s  die  not  become  a  problem  in  Vietnam 


tiiUil  after  10(;9. 


•  66.  U.ses  and  Meaning  of  i’ersonal  Ind ividuali ty  (Chicago,  1972)  This  essay  goes 
back  to  the  phi losophical  ba.sos  of  the  notion  of  separate  and  unique  individ¬ 
uality  for  different  person.s.  There  has  indeed  been  very  real  doubt  among 
good  thinkers  that  l!u-  individu.i)  as  wc  popularly  conceive  it  does  not  exist. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  therapeutic  enterprises  are  unsuccessful -if  we  are 
treating  something  that  does  not  really  exist  in  the  way*"  that  we  .conceive  it. 
Possibly,  it  will  be  more  effective  to  treat  the  social  origins  of  "individua 
icy" — as  will  be  brought  out  in  later  papers. 


67.  Neighborhood  Network  Intervention  (Bethesdn,  1972)  Following  the  general 
principles  of  Dr.  Ross  Speck,  this  paper  gives  a  case  illustration  of  how  a 
neighborhood  tnay  convene  around  a  problem  which  exists  within  an  individual 
or  between  and  some  of  his  friends  or  relatives.  This  is  an  extremely  power¬ 
ful  and  practical  form  of  intervention.  There  is,  however,  almost  no  way 
adequately  to  fund  this  sort  of  therapy.  Such  public  roentai  health  services 
would  require  coordination  between  two  or  three  separate  sorts  of  agencies. 
For  instance,  an  in-patient  center  might  have  to  cooperate  extremely  closely 
with  an  out-patient  center.  The  result  would  be  that  both  centers  would  have 
to  revolutionize  a  part  of  their  own  methods  of  working.  A  social  worker 
and  a  psychiatrist  from  an  out-patient  tenter  could  help  a  neighborhood  con¬ 
vene  around  a  problem,  but  the  .scapegoated  indicated  patient  miglit  be  in  a 
hospital.  The  hospital  workers  would' >’ant  to  have  alot  to  say  about  the 
patient  as  an  individual  and  might  find  it  hard  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
neighborhood  network. 


6S .  Historical  liulividn.nl  i t_\;_ .and  TiK-ir  Relation  to  Family  Network  Psveho- 
ther.ipv  (Ci)ic.»go,  1972)  Tlii.s  p.aper  attfmpt.s  to  free  the  therapist's  mind 
from  the  narrowest  stereotype  of  "unique  individuality"  by  illustrating  dif¬ 
ferences  in  Individu.alism  m.anifested  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  Victor! 
times,  etc.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  type  of  individual  found  in 
corporate  and  entrepreneurial  life  as  well  as  between  various  kinds  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods  such  as  rural,  ghetto,  suburban,  nomadic,  etc.  Family  network 
therapy  allows  for  practical  intervention  with  these  various  type.s  of  "in¬ 
dividuality". 


c  69.  Isoroorphies; _ Fhvsic.s  and  Soc.i.al  Psychology  (Chicago,  1972)  This  paper 

itemizes  some  analogies  of  recreational  value  which  exists  between  the  laws 
of  physics  and  of  group  psychology,  political  structures,  actions,  etc.  Thu.s 
the  temperature  in  a  room  and  the  pressure  against  the  walls  varies  in  accord 
with  the  number  of  people  vrtio  in.iy  be  crowded  into  that  room.  In  addition, 

Che  l.iw.s  of  thermodynamics  can  apply  ns  well  as  the  l.aws  of  mass  action, 
ionization,  gravity  and  the  laws  of  nuclear  physics. 


70.  Org.inizat  ional  Consulation _ Notes  (Leicester,  1964;  Chicago,  1972)  Follow¬ 

ing  principles  largely  elucidniod  by  Cyril  Sofer  at  the  Tavistock  Institute, 
•this  paper  outlines  a  method  of  consultation  to  industry  and  other  organizat 
in  order  to  effect  useful  changes.  This  is  mostly  a  basic  traditional  and 
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conservntivc  model  al  t  iioiis’.li  ii  is  ii»>!  well  uudetstoed  by  n  i’re.'.t  m.inv 
sultnnts". 
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71.  Type.s  of  Cronp  Tiiorany  (Uecntiir,  I'l'/i)  This  is  n  sb.ort  paper  on  .nroiin 

therapy  as  opposed  to  _ in  a  group.  All  psyc'ac'tiier.ipy  is 

assumed  to  hi-  a  itroup  tlier.apy  of  .'.oi:'.-  ;^orL.  St’me  tlierai’v  just  Isappens  re 
concern  itself  with  very  small  {troops  such  .is  theraii  is  t-pat  i  ent . 


A  Veteran  of  Three  Wars  1-eok‘^jj^  Tsyehiatry  in  the  Militai'y  (Cl-. ’(■.•i{to) 
December,  1972.  Certain  social  forces  cause  us  to  develop  theories  and  to 
forjtct  our  cxperieiuos  that  sei-ms  contr.irv  to  tliese  j'opul.ii'  tbee  ies.  The 
"military  psychi.atr ist"  is  then  compared  with  the  "civilian  psych i.itr ist" 
and  a  s<‘rios  of  stereotypes  for  the  nsilit.iry  psyclii.itr  ist  is  discussed  .iiid 
evaluatini. 


73.  A  Psychiatric  View  of  liconoinics  (rhica{;.i,  1972)  Activities  and.  itooii!;  t.diich 
i.-ffecl  mood  ch.anjjes  .ire  seen  .is  th.-  h.ir.is  of  most  modern  econoniics;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ilrugs,  food,  sex,  violence,  entertainment,  work,  relii;ion,  new  infoian- 
ation,  etc.  The  production  and  man.'iiiement  of  evi-ry  one  of  l.lo’sc  mood  ch.!n{;es 
c.an  border  upon  mental  i  1  lliess.  Haiiy  of  the  mood  chanite.s  ;iri‘  i nti-rch.iiiftcahl e 
with  e.wh  other,  hut  certain  mood  ch.inp.e.s  have  v.istly  (iifforent  effeecs  with¬ 
in  a  society  th.nn  others  have. 

7 A .  Modern  Changes  in  Cone* 'p t s  of  Both  Ti-achins  -ind  Counsel  ii'.}t  ( Ch  i c . i r,(> ,  1972) 
Both  the  teacher  and  the  therapist  or  counselor  have  te.nded  to  become  "in¬ 
carnate".  The  worth  of  ilie  student,  the  patient,  or  the  common  man  has  be¬ 
come  more  realistically  level  with  tiiat  of  the  te.icher  and  tiicrnpist.  There 
is  a  new  undersiandint;  of  jtroup  dynamics.  Therajiy  and  education  arc  seen  as 
virtually  equiv.alent.  Certain  informal  methods  iiHludin!’,  stucicnt-to-studeiU 
methods  have  gr<'atly  .icceler.iled  tiie  pac<-  of  1  e.i  rn  i  ni;.  In  f.act,  all  of  the 
above  developnuMits  have  ch.injted — ;ind  in  {tenoral,  have  matie  pi>ssible  the  .ic- 
celeration  of  Ic.irninjt. 

75.  The  Place  of  Family  Therapy  in  Gene r.a  1  l*sy c i at ry  (Chicaito,  1972)  In  tiie 
past  100  years,  mental  health  interventions  have  concerned  themselves  first 

■with  th(i  difficult  ics  of  unattached  individuals.  Then  it  has  considered  the 
problems  of  individuals  as  members  of  a  family.  Then  it  has  considered  the 
family  itself  as  the  organism  with  the  need  for  therapeutic  intervention. 

Then  it  has  considered  the  community  as  that  organism  needing  intervention 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  organism  which  can  best  jU'ovide  therapeutic  inter¬ 
vention.  All  of  thes,'  assumptions  and  modes  of  intervention  have  remained 
viable  till  today.  The  effectiveness  of  the  later  methods  is  much  greater 
today  than  at  any  ocher  time,  but  the  older  methods  remain  more  "popular". 

76.  Management  and  Monothei.sm  (Kokomo,  1973)  Our  tr.idition  of  pinning  the 
highest  respect,  tiie  highest  power,  and  the  nighesc  accountability  onto  one 
person  such  as  the  father,  the  boss,  or  Cod  has  resulted  in  an  ina.bility  to 
manage  collaborative  responsibility.  It  has  also  made  it  very  difficult  for 
coramuaitics  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  ovni  mental  health  problems. 


77.  Existentialism  -  A  General  Psychincric  View  (Chicago,  1.973)  Existentialism 
affords  a  powerful  defense  .•i(;ainsi  ilie  modern  tendency  to  see  ilic  individii.il 
as  always  liaving  been  less  antonumous  th.in  he  ihougliL  he  was — espoci.illy  in 
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llie  Western  world.  The  development  of  existentialist  thouglit  is  traced  through 
the  past  century  or  two  during  which  time  it  has  altered  itself  in  accord  with 
tiie  needs  and  problems  of  the  tines.  It  is  now  quite  influential  in  psycho¬ 
therapeutic  interventions. 

7d,  Cl  ic‘!.ts  and  Cabb.igos  (Chicago,  1573)  Management  sometimes  deals  with  the 

flow  of  work  and  the  nllocntlon  of  resources  as  if  it  were  dealing  with  cab- 
b.ices  rather  than  persons.  It  is  not  hard  to  develop  attitudes  winch  will 
preclude  this.  A  stylish  misinterpretation  of  "management  by  objective"  and 
a  fear  of  loss  of  control  by  decentralization  has  led  management  in  many  cases 
to  get  into  the  cabbage  business. 

79.  Resume  of  General  Systems  (Rockford,  1973)  General  systems  theory  is  a  sort 
of  algebra  which  simplifies  the  planning  of  therapy,  games,  politics,  product¬ 
ion,  marketing,  etc.  Using  a  basically  biological  point  of  view  the  theory 
considers  all  systems  as  part  of  some  larger  system.  Within  and  among  systems 
there  are  many  common  patterns  and  mechanisms  such  as  input,  output,  feedback, 
servos,  genetlg  codes,  clockwork,  matrices.  Some  social  systems  eventually 
become  so  stabilized  that  they  act  as  if  they  believed  they  would  remain  the 
same  for  ever.  Olliers  seem  to  see  themselves  as  in  constant  flux.  The  plan¬ 
ner  with  his  algebra  steps  outside  of  all  these  notions  and  deals  with  them  as 
he  would  with  mathematical  or  biological  structures. 

80.  The  Case  of  the  Rockford  Consultants  (Decatur,  1973)  Frontline  workers  who 
helped  to  develop  a  "lodge"  for  rehabilitating  mental  health  clients  were 
brought  as  consultants  to  workers  in  anothef  region  of  Illinois  who  had  similar 
responsibility.  S\Tnbiosis  among  peers  within  a  region  develops  and  alters  the 
kind  of  consultation  which  can  occur  from,  outside.  There  is  an  interplay  here 
hotwuon  objective  and  subjective  attitudes  coward  the  lodges  and  their  missions. 

51.  .Syi.iin.'ir :  _ Social  ■Uul  I’rovrntivc  rsvchi.niry  (C:i:i c.agn,  1973)  This  is  an  out¬ 

line  with  special  annotation.s  of  a  course  conducted  with  second  year  psychiatric 
residents  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  Medical  Center,  Chicago.  Certain 
major  response.s  of  the  residents  are  presented, 

52.  The  lUniiidarios  .inJ  Fivot.s  of  Individuality  (Chicago,  1973)  The  sense  of 
personal  individuality  is  a  bal.ince  between  (a)  self  contained  within  a  bound¬ 
ary  which  separates  it  from  ocher  selves  and  (b)  self  separated  ultimately 
from  no  one,  but  pivotally  centralized  as  a  core  of  personal  meaning  more 
closely  identified  with  some  selves  than  with  others.  The  first  type  of  in¬ 
dividuality  predominates  in  Western  Europe;  the  second  type  in  East  Asia. 

These  types  of  thinking  have  a  profound  influence  upon  European  as  againsr 
Asian  attitudes  toward  mathematics,  art,  science,  politics,  language  and 
therapy.  Therapists  cannot  clearly  understand  one  point  of  view  about  in¬ 
dividuality  and  self  without  understanding  another. 

83.  Harvard  Consultation  Notes  (Cambridge,  1973)  These  are  notes  taken  in  a 

course  on  psychiatric  consultation  taught  by  Gerald  Caplan  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  development  of  support  systems  is  discussed  with  many  case  examples 
of  consultation  with  both  indivldual.s  and  org.inizatlon.  Some  of  the  consult¬ 
ations  are  inlenint ionnl;  they  u.se  principles  or  management,  education,  general 
systems,  theory,  and  social  psychology. 
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Modern  Kducat  ii>»:  'j.'.  Ai'..:::  Kf  feci  s  (Chicago,  iO'/i)  The-  actua!  go.-iis 

of  €'ducati«n,  a;,  dc  rivvahic  from  Lise  hehaviur  v>f  oiSoca.t  ion  systons.  are  quite 
ciifferenr  from  the  expres'sed  goals  and  probnbiv  come  info  bein';  tJufside.  the 
awareness  of  mo.;!  edueai  icui.-^ts.  Hu  rif.k.s  inv(!tved  in  riodern  educat  ion  are 
•SO  great  t'aat  inost  of  i.ti;  ev--s  to  u'iierc  it  if-  leading  us.  file  result;, 

arc  prob.'ibly  not  b;id  nor  good.  riu-y  .n.'  frightfully  dilfiTcnt  fror.;  w:;.)C  ve 
OXOCLt. 


J- -HPSry  obout  ^;irj;!in]  1  Mcl-idsasi  (Chirae.o.  l')73)  The  view  point-s  of  Mci.iihan 
concerning  mt:>lj.i  of  coi;:i;ti:i!  i.-.it  ion  .nid  ih.-ir  effi-ct  upon  sot'ifrty  .nn!  iiidivit 
tl’.inking  .'sri"  snr.',m.!V  i  red  .  :  :-;t  r.o'ei.'ii  ions  .are  la.adi-  d»  rib  ing  t  be  «5iffcreiii 
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Long- ter?.  5 jafjyn. t s :  Lo%h  and  J’ii.n  J'nutfem_  Leg  bn>.;i !  (Vnti^r 

(Kockford,  J973)  Chronic  p.atienl.s  who  have  biirned  our  all  thoir  local 
social  suiiiiort  arc  reiiTted  bv  a",  i  the  citizen.^  and  will  not  live  .alone 
or  perform  .a  nor:;i.iI  job  .n  e  ''i‘eh.'r:  e.i"  into  a  group  withiji  the  cenlei’.  When 
thi.s  itreup.  .•<■  T-.ewiia t  '.elf  r.iipport  : i  it  moves  ont  to  .a  "lod!;e"  i:i  tin;  town. 

A  staff  ■■..■.nh-r  then  .acts  i.  eou:'.;-.-!.-:  .md  bn^:iJ!l•::s  .igent  itelping  ti'cm  get 
jobs  and  to  m-anaj-.e  their  earnings.  ’J  r.ad i t ional  1  y  t:‘aine..i  staff  are  usn.all.;' 
not  very  effect  i\e  .at  tiiis  work.  .Sor..-  suggestions  for  irniiiing  arc  given. 

iiil e.' 'i‘ 9  ‘ 'ly  (Cl: i c.aro,  1973)  This  i.*;  a  vlismssion  of  the  ideas  in 
certain  books  'wliic;;  .seer:  cujrvnllv  ttli-v.r.u  to  mcui.-l  licaltii  work  in  Chie.ic.e. 
The  auti'.ois  discussed  .arc  Mi  i.niui,  H.  iL  Coi ;  ingwoer!,  Hannah  Tillich, 

Michel  Foucault,  .1.  K,  (Lalhr.a i ih,  F.ulij  C.aplan,  M.  A.  Lieburm.a". .  ct  nJ.. 


uveiics — iioi  jueieiy  ine  evoiiL  jL&vn.i  iiuv.  cciu  sou  ici.i  .ii.  s.  iniiies  Lii.ii.  g.avc 
meaning  to  the  event  and  which  :nd«;ed  helped  to  pnnlncc  the  event-  St.inis1.av.sk- 
trained  his  actors  to  review  in  tiscir  hearts  the  entire  life  of  the  character 
they  portrayed.  Keen  though  the  p.ast  life  was  noi  entirely  manifest  on  the 
stage,  it  influenced  wh;it  occurred  on  the  stage.  The  actor  was  Cr.ained  a!  .so 
to  fit  Iji.s  own  pecui.irilie.s  of  cii.iract.cr  into  the  role.  Moreno's  staging 
unfolded  tin:  inside  feeling  .-ind  social  forces  vnii-i*.  g.avc  tneaniue,  to  the  pain.: 
and  conflicts  within  ;■  f-amily  or  individual.  By  staging  ti«c  "inside"  in 
psychodrama,  in  hi.story  and  isi  life,  v-a  change  it  .and  change  therefore  our 
own  beh.avior  .and  feelings. 

The  Work  of  a  Bv.stems  J  in  e  r  ven  t  i  on  To-  ir.i  (Cii.-iinjui  ign,  1974)  Case  c>:;impl  e.s_ 
show  how  a  symbiot ira lly  coll.ruorat ive  team  intervenes  in  coherent,  but  path¬ 
ological,  Social  .sys!,.-ins  to  effect  peT:n.anent  changes. 

APA  Convention  Note.s:  U::2_elfin^  Tuf f ler^ _ Uucky  Fuller  (iictroit,  1971)  lodge 

Bazelon  showed  the  .ad-vantages  of  the  advers.ary  system  and  how  some  court  de¬ 
cisions  had  been  misinterpreted  .and  misapplied  so  th.it  their  effect  wa.s 
negated.  (e.g.  Iitirhani).  Fuller  .-jn'l  3'«*fri»:r  present  somcwh.at  disconnocted 
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but  useful  insights  about  the  future  we  are  heading  for. 

92.  Existential  Thernny:  Notes  (Chicago,  1974)  Tiiis  is  a  short  suiranary  of  the 
use  of  existential  concepts  in  therapy  whicli  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
corporate  and  bureaucratic  life  of  today. 

93.  Social  Rgaression  in  the  Service  of  Therapy  (Rockford,  1974)  In  tnsdical 
and  surgical  problems  we  often  cause  the  patient  to  "regress"  into  bed  rest 
or  hospital  life  in  order  to  help  the  medical  problem.  It  has  been  very  hard 
for  us  to  accept  the  fact  that  for  psychiatric  problems  such  regression  has 
been  largely  harmful.  Grants-in-aid  have  some  regressive  effects  upon  com¬ 
munities  but  when  handled  correctly  they  have  the  opposite,  effect  and  led 

the  comtaunicy  to  take  effective  responsibility  for  its  own  rates  of  delinquency 
mental  retardation,  accidents,  etc. 

94.  Modern  University  Problems  (Urbana,  1974)  The  modem  university  is  forced 
at  once  to  be  elitist  and  egalitarian.  It  is  forced  to  respect  the  student's 
subculture  and  to  promote  its  development.  At  the  same  time  it  reacculturates 
the  individual,  it  may  destroy  the  person  he  once  was.  It  gives  people  the 
power  to  earn  money  for  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  the  traditional  ways 
of  business  and  society.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  them  an  academic  and 
persuasive  skill  which  is  worth  very  little  money  but  has  power  to  alter 
traditional  way.s  and  even  bring  about  whole  revolutions.  The  images  develop¬ 
ed  by  univer'^ities  alter  the  mental  health  status  of  the  society.  Yet,  the 
university  itself  is  in  danger  of  extinefion. 

95.  lm.proving  Personal  Health  bv  Looking  Beyond  the  Individual  (Chicago,  1974) 

Most  of  the  illness  we  do  not  have  to  suffer  today  is  absent  because  of 
changes  in  social  rituals,  artitudes  and  physical  surroundings,  not  because 
of  techniques  for  treating  individu.ils  .nftcr  they  get  sick. 

96.  The  Politics  of  Mental  Health  (Rockford,  1975)  The  populace  aften  uses 
political  machinations  to  provide  rhetoric,  architecture  and  role-assignments 
in  an  attempt  to  convince  Itself  that  it  can  eliminate  its  own  responsiblity 
for  its  own  mental  health  problems. 

97.  Milieu  and  Therapeutic  Community:  A  Message  to  the  Nurses  (Rockford,  1975) 

This  is  3  short  review  of  the  history  of  milieu  therapy  as  it  developed  at 
Walter  Reed,  Fort  Logan  and  other  places.  It  amounts  to  an  adjustment  of 
the  climate  in  which  the  patients  live  together.  A  proper  climate  with 
proper  techniques  employed  will  provide  optimal  opportunities  for  each  patient 
to  improve  according  to  his  own  needs.  The  therapeutic  community,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  social  structure  in  process  of  constant  redefinition  and 
constant  managerial  pressure  from  the  total  group  of  patients  and  staff. 
Treatment  is  not  really  provided  nor  delivered,  it  is  lived  through.  The 
history  of  this  type  of  treatment  is  traced  from  Northfield,  Henderson  and 
Dinglcton  in  Great  Britain  to  Oak  Knoll,  Fort  Logan  and  others  in  the  U-S. 

98.  Concepts  of  Mursing  (Rockford,  1976)  Nursing  is  developing  into  a  im)re  self 
sufficient  profession  on  its  own  which  tries  especially  to  develop  self  care 
in  patients,  families  and  small  communities.  Nurses  are  becexaing  astute 
orchestrators  of  the  milieu  and  facilitators  of  inter-patient  ct^aunication 
and  role  exchange.  Diet  and  medication  for  in.stance  are  considered  only  two 


Aiiiiiii  BihJ  li-gr.if^r.y 
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i  <.op!iri-ni.':  (r:m.kfi'r!.  Iy7‘.)  Ti-i-:  ;■  in  ■ni^'i'r;.  nf  tls-* 

niMl!  .!!  I  i:c  d«'f  i !  i  I'M  -*'ii  i.i  :  iii-  .it  I  i !.  ii-ii.-:;  tutrir.!  h  i  ::->phrf:;  i  .i 

whit;!s  !<;:,!  iis  '  ik-  i-nr  i « i  .it  wi-nt  . 

The-  AiiKic-i  V  Siv^lcs  _Wh  ich  CniJ*-  Hci'noini.- J.i  fc  (i’tjrkrnrc ,  1^7f>)  Wiu'n  v;c  aro 
.anxious  .ahoni  Ik'.'Iv*.':!  .and  iu-l  1  ’.i.-,-  .'Jitiriui  oar  laont,-'.’  auti  our  (.•is.TS’y  on  s/hurciu.-:: , 
trie.  Wnen  wu  aro  our  iJituiLy  as  inti  :v  ii'U.a !  s  vi- 

spi'iui  our  resources  on  a  liiffer.-ril  arr.ay  of  "stilurioijs".  in  etcher  •■.i.se. 
s.'e  .ar.?  lik-ely  to  hankiatpc  <iur.s».. l.vc.s. 

Ci'i.'uiy.  ins^  llonc.-p; ;;  of  Si-;*'  (.ki'i'kl'ord ,  Viisi't  iior  a  pi'CsiMi  ii.i.-:  :i'.t  iu- 

uivi.-iuality  disiiuci  f  ri’;.c  .a  1  ]  otij.-rs,  wiu-tis.-r  iie  ii.i:;  .a  coiir.t  .ant  i-it..-  ,.f 
.■:i:ir.acn*r  ihroiiejiout  hi':  ii:-.-,  'rthi-tiu-r  h;s  il  i.st  ie.i  ;  iv<.'i>i:.s.s  is  tie  t  s-rrat  su'd  h" 
(>;iu-r:;  or  is  stiborn,  '-‘h.  t  h-.-r  i 'nerc  i.s  i-vcn  .sui-ii  .a  tliini;  .as  the  seif  .il  .a!*, 
is  a  n!.ai;s.'r  for  currs't'.t  eorlt!  ia;;:i;n:;  lo  I'eciilc.  A  half  ilor.en  ty|u";  of  self 
.are  lio.scr iiied — e.acii  o!'  whiih  helons;  lo  differetu  period.s  of  history,  ii- 
1  u.si  ration.,  are  nivi-n  iron  it  tiuzen  kev  crilic.ai  vritinfts.  A  therapist  or  .a 
tn.tii.at^rr  wiio  r.in  fri'e  iiiinsoli  froa  th.'  t  r.a:' i  t  io>i.i  I  fix.ition  ttpen  ;i  cert  lin  eon- 
emnt'rary  type  of  tivlf  ii.i;.  i  iae  opport uiiii  v  lo  deveiop  h-'iter  laliir.it  ion. 
tlierapy,  .-iUsiiiiistrat  ion  .ir  ciiile  re.ariii};. 

;.'osny.e;;i i  : ;  De:;ii'n..  !•!  i  c  i  "'i":'.  i*.sye:i,':;,  Pnliite.'s  fitorkforil,  1‘f'A)  People 
in  tilt'  t-iid.Jle  ;iee;:  limo;;!::  .J  i  ;;e.:.s..-i  *fr<'  c.iti.si-i!  h;  lieiiions  vhich  u'ere  .super- 
ttattir.-il  spirits.  !.;t:er,  ;  ite  liemun  h.-e.irti-  .a  chesiie.:!  or  phasic. il  itsf  luenee. 
i'.y  IHOf)  it  v'ouli!  ov.-n  in'  :  h'.-  i-acS.  o!  sots*-  influenct.  r-ue;;  .as  ;t  vitaaiiss.  l..i:o!*. 
nicrooruasii.SKis  were  ja;pi  i  .;.it  vd.  i>y  J'Ji)*)  the  ilowuns  et'stld  !ie  sinply  intr.a- 
psyci’.ic  conflict.'..  TovJ.ay  istoii  "f  c:h-sc  denu^ns  r-ezi-ain  popul.ar  in  vitritets 
rircntn.st.aijcc.';.  !'oiiiie;,j  iorc.e.'i,  :u»-„a-v*:r,  Itave  hec-'nie  especially  peverfui 
cau.s.'tr ivi-  .ajtents  lod.iy. 

Anna  and  the  Kgo  {Hockford,  A  review  of  Ann.a  Freud's  Ego  and  ilte 

Meehan  i  sms  of  Lvfcnse  -with  w-my  i  1  lust  rat  ivc  ex.air.pl  os. 

Ann-oc.ated  Bibi ioi:r.tpiiy--rs> ctui.ni.a lys is:  Ego  Psychology  (itockford,  lv7b) 

This  is  a  set  of  cunaaet-.t .'ir ie.s  itii  hail  .i  donen  key  ego.  psychologists  writing 
from  the  J*J30s  to  the  lyfiO:;  and  employing  a  psvcho.m.ilyi  ic  viewpoint.  {Written 
for  .a  yaaiing  physician  n.-iined  Antt). 

Ann-otated  Bihliograpiiy :  (-nmantsity  Psyciii.atry  (Hockford.  1*>77)  Twenty-five 
key  p.aper.s  front  th.-  I'llCi'.s  to  the  lV70.s  .are  hriefiv  cv.iltj.ateii.  Titov  inclnde 
the  deveJopnient  t»f  itiforimal  support  svstems  an-.!  uc ighliorhood  chcr.ipy,  some 
ineJuded  evidences  h.ack  itp  citmmiinicr.aiiosi  theory  .attd  cert.ain  anCliropohigic.al 
approache.s  to  the  prohlen  of  modon;  psyclti.acry. 

Alcohol:  The  Tribal  B_lo”il_  of  M.Hiurn  Bitsiness  (Ktickford,  1977)  In  spite  of 
our  condeinn.1t ion  .alcoitol  har.  i,ei  i.n.e  .aim.ist  cs.senl  i.;l  to  the  conduct  of  ntodern 
business. 

My  View  of  Coisnunity  Men  t. a  I  health  fituckford,  197B)  This  p.aper  reviews  the 
stages  and  Che  devolopnienl  of  tientnl  hc.ilLii  enre  which  Ic.ad  iiltim.ately  to  the 
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local  community’s  ta.  ng  useful  responsibility  for  its  own  problems  of 
non-effectiveness.  Also  included  is  the  management  of  patient  problems 
within  the  local  community. 

108.  Support  Systems  in  Special  Education  (Minneapolis,  1^75).  The  aloof 
objective  professionalism  of  some  teachers  is  contrasted  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  warm  subjective  professionalism  required  in  special  education. 

Client  participation  in  administering  the  service  also  alters  the  type 

of  professionalism.  Special  education  has  certain  resources  which  enable 
a  local  school  to  keep  up  with  and  integrate  itself  with  the  advancing 
national  service. 

109.  The  Ultimate  Economic  Development:  . 

A.  The  Delusion  of  Economic  Growth 

Material  growth  at  6%  ^over  a  period  of  centuries  is  impossible. 
Material  enterprises  grow  only  at  the  expense  of  others. 

B.  The  Real  New  Wealth 

National  wealth, once  defined  as  the  annual  production-consumption 
turnover, becomes  redefined  as  the  total  creative  communication 
within  a  consensus.  It  is  no  longer  wise  on  Spaceship  Earth  for 
one  group  to  exploit  another  by  a  "favorable  balance  of  trade". 

With  collaborative  innovation  mankind  has  often  escaped  the  squeeze 
of  entropy  but  necessarily  by  bringing  about  the  demise  of  some 
institutions  and  some  dear  beliefs.' 

110 .  The  Nature  of  the  New  Modern  Mind;  The  Extinction  of  Causation 
Since  the  18th  Century  the  more  vigorous  western  philosophers  have 
found  untenable  the  popular  notion  that  one  thing  causes  another  b*' 
direct  one-to-one  influence.  There  is  no  longer  any  absolute  trutii 
but  only  degrees  of  confidence.  Cause  and  effect  has  become  a  com¬ 
fortable  metaphor  like  "sunrise".  We  know  the  sun  doesn't  move  but  we 
don’t  care. 

111.  Expendo  Ergo  Sum  A  client  exists  clearly  within  a  therapeutic  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  extent  he  pays  in  one  way  or  another.  Therapeutic  skill  for 
families,  neighborhoods  or  small  communities  develops  erratically  be¬ 
cause  professionals  are  not  paid  in  the  name  of  such  groups.  Yet  this 
kind  of  therapeutic  skill  is  the  most  needed.  Since  most  professionals 
avoid  experiencing  chronic  psychiatric  hospitalization  or  even  the 
natural  ghetto  life,  they  make  little  progress  in  the  therapy  cf  the 
chronic  and  the  poor.  This  can  be  remedied. 

112.  Man  The  Eternal  Symbolizer;  Notes  stimulated  by  Suzanne  hanger’s 
Philosophy  in  a  New  Key. 

Personal  ruminations  about  the  nature  of  thought  and  belief  as  awakened 
by  a  great  philosopher. 

113.  The  Media  -  Their  Effect  on  War  and  the  Thought  Market;  Modem  reasoning 
and  the  develonment  of  ideas  is  accomnlished  not  onlv  bv 
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conununications  produces  depressions,  wars,  musical  compositions  or  re¬ 
ligious  revivals.  Today's  media  bring  such  results  faster  than  yes¬ 
terday's. 

114.  Ccmbat  Psychiatry  in  Varied  Settings 

The  soldier  with  normal  reaction  to  battle  stress  must  be  protected 
from  diagnosis  and  from  loss  of  his  military  unit.  The  Zone  of  the 
Interior  stands  ready  to  cripple  him  with  a  stereotyping  diagnosis  and 
to  damage  his  persona]  identity  by  giving  him  the  best  of  institutional 
care.  The  preventive  and  restorative  forces  of  combat  psychiatry  can 
be  applied  in  problems  with  disaster,  terrorism,  hostages  and  prisoners 
of  war. 
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DRUG  /DuSfc  -  A  oiin..si:ATio:i 

By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D, 


1.  Abtir-o; 


August  1971 


Df'f  i*n'  r  j  ous 


Self  adr.dnipLration  of  any  chcuic.al  to  alter  (or  mintaln)  i.^od 
or  behavior  when  the  chenical  iz  not  iiiedically  indicated.  Such 
abuse  h\uy  lead  to  three  types  of  druy  dependency: 


2. 


psycholoeical  Depondoncy  (habituation):  The  drug  is 
adequate  feeling  of  personal  well-being. 


necessary  to  inaintain  an 


3.  Physical  Dependency  (forii.crly  called  addiction):  The  drug  is  necessary  to 

prevent  an  uncoinrortable  st orcofyned  syndrome  typical  for 
withdrawal  of  that  particular  drug. 

4.  Social  Denendene.y;  The  particular  dnig  usage  is  the  style  of  behavior  re¬ 

quired  to  tnninlain  status  or  to  relieve  the  social  pressure  oti 
the  individual  v.ithin  a  particular  society.  The  social  component 
to  drug  dependency  "is  the  tiost  compelling  upon  the  individual, 
and  it  is  the  r.ost  difficult  to  laanagc.  The  individual  may  ex¬ 
perience  no  physical  discomforts  and  no  withdrav.»al  syr.ptcns,  and, 
yet,  he  iray  fool  coi.-.pe.llcd  to  use  drugs  In  order  to  fit  the  s:yK' 
of  behavior  in  his  society.  Sii>:ilarly,  according  to  his  p.-tri  icv-.iar 
society,  an  individual  vmy  fool  compelled  to  be  intererted  iti 
football  rathi.-r  than  soccer  or  in  boxing  rather  than  bullfighting 
or  to  cat  potatoes  rather  than  cornbread. 

Drug  Addiction  (not  much  used  because  its  meaning  is  too  uncertairi) ;  Corpulsive 
drug  abuse  because  of  social,  psychological,  or  physical  de¬ 
pendency. 


Patterns  of  Drur.  Abuse 


In  one  year  or  decade,  one  drug  or  oi\c  means  of  administration  of  drugs 
may  be  popular  while  in  another  time  period  another  drug  is  popular.  Thus, 
marihuana  may  be  substituted  for  tobacco  by  some  social  classes;  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates  r;.ay  be  substituted  for  alcohol.  At  certain  time  periods, 
drugs  may  be  rather  easily  controlled  and  case  fev?  social  problems.  At  other 
times  the  opposite  is  true.  Thus  any  attempt  to  control  drug  abuse  irust  con¬ 
sider  the  minagoment  and  influence  of  styles  of  behavior  rather  than  the  mere 
management  of  individual  drug  abusers  one  by  one. 

Drug  abuse  as  a  symptom  V7ithin  a  particular  society  is  also  a  communication 
from  one  part  of  society  to  another.^  It  way  be,  .among  other  things,  a  gesture 
of  protest  or  a  cry  for  help.  It  may  have  some  good  effects  as  well  as  bod. 

Drug  abu.se,  for  instar.cc,  has  in  some  localities  brought  the  young  and  old 
'closer  together.  It  has  broadened  the  scope  of  school  activities.  It  has 
brought  more  public  attention  and  money  to  problems  of  education  and  perhaps 
has  subtracted  from  engineering,  defense,  and  space  explorations. 
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Norc  cv.'ii  Ir-bi  1  i  ty  of  n  drup,  doi’r.  nol  rocosiinrily  cr.tabl.i  .',li  It  ns  a 
popularly  UM’.i  dru;',.  Casol  iiu-  .‘uc!  pluo  solvonls  Vi  ro  available;  for  i..iny  year:* 
jbofeiro  tlioy  bacai.a  juipular  Lo  "sniff".  I'robably  the  i..or-t  •..’idoly  nbusacl 
ninonj’.  tho  '.aopli'  of  Viet  baia  is  boLcl  iiut,  but  it  bar.  never  bccoi;.e.  styli-li  for 
Aincviciins  to  cluw  betel  mu.  Style  is  ji.c»re  habit  producing  Llian  pa.arii.icoj  o,-,/. 
Younp  people  can  often  pro.Uice  t licit  o-aa  drtie.s  (alcohol,  r.-iriliuann,  LSD),  'i  ity 
tnay  turn  to  substitute  drups  if  the  supply  of  one  is  cut  off. 


Patients  improve  in  the  contrived  enviromnant  of  a  hospital  but  they  revert 
to  drugs  t.'hen  they  go  back  to  the  streets.  Among  drug  abusers,  there  is  so:.?- 
timos  a  hierarchy  analogous  to  the  social  hierarchy  in  tlic  affluent  suburbs. 

The  user  of  one  kind  of  drug  may  have  a  different  social  status  from  the  user 
of  another.  Ai.'.ong  poorer  classes  where  crime  is  necessary  in  order  to  i  aintain 
an  expensive  drug  hrdiit,  a  good  shoplifter  has  a  different  level  of  prestige 
from  a  good  second-story  burglar.  Good  hustlers  drive.  Cadillacs,  lien  nny 
become  outcasts  if  they  do  not  mainline  drugs  or  practice  a  crimi.nal  specialty. 


Many  people  will  ingest  tobacco  in  one  nanner  but  not  in  others  (chei/ing, 
snuffing,  smoking).  They  may  derive  a  pleasure  from  the  ritual  and  mechanics 
of  a  certain  method  as  well  as  the  social  prestige  and  acccpttancc  that  goes 
with  the  ir.v-'thods.  Some  pecnle  will  derive  pleasure  from  tho  process  of  light¬ 
ing  up  a  cigarette,  watching  the  smoke  curl,  holding  it  in  a  sophisticated 
fashion,  etc.  They  avoid  the  social  scorn  attached  to  the  "dirtincfs"  of 
chov.’ing  tobacco.  Other  people  enjoy  chewing  but  scorn  tlic  "siss>'nosr."  as  well 
as  the  throat  irritation  of  cigarette  sraoking.  Likewise,  abusers  of  other 
drugs  iivay  become  so  attached  to  intravenous  injections  that  they  may  prefer  to 
inject  peanut  butter  or  detergent  rather  than  swmI ] ov.>  a  reel  drug.  Again,  tho 
pharmacological  action  of  the  drug  is  not  the  only'reason  for  its  use. 


Drug  Effects  and  Usage 


Opial cs  “  including  all  drugs  with  a  morphine- like  effect  such  as  opium, 
heroin,  codeine,  morphine  "dcn:crol",  methadon. 

I 

a.  Opiates  produce  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  a  relief  from  pain  and 

anxiety.  Early  in  their  use  or  later  on  in  high  enough  dosage,  they 
produce  a  thrill  of  inappropriate  happiness  (euphoria).  Unlike  the 
stimulants,  the  hallucinogens,  and  alcohol,  opiates  are  not  noted  for 
producing  psychosis.  i 

«  •  1  .  I  •  . 

b.  l?ithdrnwal  Syndrome:  Opiates  bring  the  strongest  physical  dependence. 
Withdrawal  syndrome  when  full  blovm  includes  tears,  cunning  nose, 
vomiting,  diarrhea  with  cramps,  gooseflesh,  bone  and  muscle  aches, 
nervous  tension, .and  elevated  temperature.  Some  people  have  used 
opiates  for  years  v;ithout  becoming  physically  dependent  when  the 
administration  was  irregular  and  widely  spaced  in  time.  Dependency 
and  e>:trcm.c  tolerance  can  bo  .developed  in  a  few  days  with  regular  ar.d 
frequent  high  doses.  Tolerance  means  that  a  very  high  dose  is  needed 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  originally  produced  by  lew  do.sv..'*.. 

■  After  withdrawal  that  sane  high  doss  cay  then  kill  the  drug  user. 
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Wllb.lvj'i/a]  f.yr.  r.rc  scvoroGt  aiul  sliovlcj/..  (pcr5>.':p5;  tvo  day.-.)  t.’j  t 'i 

slipJl-.u'Ciiir,  iiai'CfiLicp- (c’-iir.'-rol).  y.y*.i,'Lo!.;r.  ai'o  i:.ik’ic;.t  hut  pi o j ca.-jc.l 

ovor  i.iiich  more  time  (perhaps  ten  days)  with  lo:ij^;>acLin2  narco;  ici. 
(incLhacUme) . 


There  is  noth?.!'.-  cor.pellir.p.ly  m-i-ic  about  a  wiLhcIrav.n]  .synclromo.  >!'iny 
therapouLically  nddieted  p..tienr.s  go  thi'ough  the  sj-ndror?  just  as  through  any 
other  pain  and  th.ey  nc'.’cr  return  to  narcotics.  Dependence,  hovcver,  is 
particularly  for.tcred  by  r.'nc  expectation  of  doctors,  social  loaclcra,  and  peers 
that  a  drug  dcpe'.’.drnt  cannot  be  expected  millingly  to  go  through  a  vithdrawal; 
and  paradoxically,  tiiat  even  if  he  does  he  will  have  a  physical  eotrpulsion  to 
return  to  drug  abuse.  Addicted  monkeys,  i.nio  do  not  develop  social  dependency, 
will  refuse  further  drug.s  after  v;ithdrawal. 


Narcotic  abuse  leads  to  crime  more  frequently  than  does  the  abuse  of  other 
drugs  because  the  drug  depo'.uicnts  sojiihow  feel  that  society  thinks  that  it  is 
all  right  to  steal  in  older  to  prevent  a  sickness.  They  consider  the  irithdraual 
syndrome  a  sickness. 


Social  and  Physical  Uesponse  to  Drug  Abuse:  To  the  average  person 
the  first  iiijoctio!'^  of  a  narcotic  is  uncomfortahle  producing  nausea, 
dizziness,  and  a  feeling  of  not  being  entirely  competent  as  one's 
true  self.  The  average  person  who  got  such  a  dose  for  cxperiir.ental, 
thcracputic,  or  otlicr  non-social  reasons  would  not  want  to  repeat  it. 
The  average  drug  dependent,  however,  get  his  first  dose  in  an 
atmospliorc  of  a  group  vjhich  secs  drugs  as  an  answer  to  life's 

needs.  Tlio  group  may  be  in  rebellion  against  tradition  or  ip-iy  see 
the  drug  as  part  of  a  great  tradition  its'blf  just  as  many  other 
American  groups  sec  alcohol  or  tobacco.  The  personal  tastes  of  a  drug 
dependent  (or  almost  anyone  else)  is  largely  determined  by  his  speiecy, 
not  by  any  autonomous  personal  impulse. 


d,  llanagcmont  with  melhadon:  Medical  services  sometimes  substitute  a 

incthadou  hv"ibit  for  the  heroin  habit  of  the  drug  r.bur.cr.  Since  he  s 

gets  his  s.cLhadon  essentially  free  of  charge,  he  can  stop  spending  alls 
his  money  for  heroin.  Methadon,  being  a  very  long-acting  narcotic, 
can  be  given  orally  once  a  day.  If  the  patient  receives  about  100  mg. 
a  day,  he  will  usu.illy  obtain  no  effect  from  any  heroin  taken  that 
day.  Such  a  high  daily  dosage  of  methadon. is  called  a  maintenance 
•  dose.  Some  old  patients  who  have  been  dependent  on  heroin  for  years 
are  simply  maintained  on  this  high  daily  dosage  of  methadon.  They 
probably  function  v;ith  less  efficiency  than  if  they  were  not  on  drugs, 
but  this  is  not  obvious  to  the  average  employer. 

If  the  heroin  abuser  is  kept  on  IS  to  25  mg.  of  methadon  per  day,  he 
will  not  c>q?crience  the  pain  of  withdrawal;  but  he  can  get  a  thrill 
(euphoria)  if  he  takes  heroin.  Starting  with  this  low  dose  of  methadon 
patients  may  be  withdrawn  by  gradually  reducing  dosage  over  about  4 
seven-day  period.  Some  services,  however,  use  as  much  as  thirty  days 
to  withdraw  such  a  patient. 


A  hif.h  doEc  of  r.cthadon  tnl:c-n  i.ntrnvc-no'j.';]y  vill  have  nn  ofiiect  ri’. 
to  intiT.voriOiis  heroin.  Heroin,  ItKcli,  ha.<:  been  used  by  tlie  K.-dic..! 
profession  in  ol'.jcr  countries  to  \;j.LiKlr;;'.7  narcotic  dependents  or  ro 
niaintaiii  tluu  on  their  habits  under  controlled  ticdical  conditions. 


Sti:r.'’.]r.‘H~s  include  cocaine,  aii'phctainines,  and  i.nny  otlier  drur.s  -  even 
caffeine  if  taken  in  hir.'.i  doses.  Sor.c  experts  consider  Lite  abuse  of  stiuulants 
Eiuch  tr.oro  dar.p.erous  than  abuse  of  opiates.  Tlio  stimulants  produce  dany.erous 
rise  in  blood  pressure.  They  imy  drive  the  orjanisr.i  to  cxb.austior.  They 
frequently  produce  a  paranoid  psychosis.  The  pace  of  thinki.ni;  arid  livin^j  i.'iy 
be  so  speeded  op  that  the  user  thinks  mny  liours  have  passed  when  actual ly 
only  a  few  ninutes  i.ay  have  passed.  This  has  lend  to  death  froi.-  too  freeuenr 
dosascs.  Tolerance  develops  so  that  .as  much  ns  a  hundred  times  the  norx.al 
dose  may  he  taken.  There  is  a  vithdr.'u;al  syndrome  less  r.’nr’.;cd  than  in  opiati’S, 
Society  has  not  fastened  upon  aiv.pheL.ai.huc  v;ithdrav7al  as  having  the  tvip.ic  of 
opiate  wiLhfli.r.:a]',  TTicre  is  a  touden.'y,  hov/cver,  to  think  cocaine  V7it.hdr.v.:al 
is  more  intolerable,  Coc.ai.nc  is  a  shorter-act inp,  drug  and  it  also  produc  cs  a 
spasm  of  small  blood  vessels  so  that  sniffing  if  uny  p  foratc  the  nasal 
Depressants  are  often  taken  together  V7ith  stimulants  in  order  to  decrease  the 
agitated  discomfort  that  may  come  from  stimulants  alone. 

Dcnressr.nt  s  -  soinnwhat  si.milar  depressant  effects  arc  produced  by  the 

following  surisiauco.s;  barbiturates,  alcohol,  glue,  solvent,  chloral  hydrate, 

ether,  gasoline,  etc.  Many  young  groups  avoid  alcohol  because  they  consider 

that  it  belongs  to  the  "establishment".  Social  usage  has  usually  clnm.raded  that 

alcohol  be  abused  in  a  comrade ly  social  atmosphere.  This  may  partially  be  dee 

to  the  oral  route  of  ingestion,  reminiscent  of  our, social  eating  habits,  if  it 

is  the  current  style  for  society  to  expect  aggressive  behavior  from  perscos 

taki.ng  the  depressants,  the  aggression  will  frequently  occur  (as  it  v:ill  with 

alcohol).  It  will  probably  be  explained  as  a  release  of  inhibif.ioiir..  In 

Japan,  where  an  intoxicated  person  is  expected  to  enjoy  himself  or  to  relax, 

almost  no  aggression  is  seen  regardless  of  how  intoxicated  the  drinker  hicomcs. 

* 

1  llallucinoncns  ••  LSD,  mescal,  peyote  (impure  mescal)  are.  cxaurplos  of  strong 
hallucinogens.  They  arc  usually  taken  by  »;.outh.  They  incapacitate  the  user  for 
6  to  Ik  hours.  Tlicy  bring  on  surges  of  distorted  visual  hallucinations,  binnarc 
fears  and  joys,  and  a  distorted  perception  of  elap«;ed  time.  Vfnat  seems  like  10 
minutes  may  only  actually  be  one  minute.  The  dose  of  LSD  is  a  few  micrograr.s, 
but  the  margin  of  safety  is  enormous.  Death  does  occur  from  suicide.  The 
user  may  jump  through  a  window  to  escape  a  hallucination. 

. .  I  ,  -  I  !  ,  I  .  •  ■ 

Marihuana  or  hashish  (a  concentrated  form  of  marihuana)  is  a  mild 
hallucinogen.  It  is  almost  always  smoked.  It  causes  euphoria,  an  unwarranted 
feeling  of  confidence,  and  a  distortion  of  time  perception.  ,  Tlic  user  often 
feels  he  is  very  productive  or  witty.  Tno  effect  of  a  couple  of  marihuana 
cigarettes  seldom,  lasts  more  .than  one  hour.  Under  present  social  conditions 
no  hallucinogen  causes  physical,  dependency  nor  any  "hang-over"  vThen  the  drug 
effect  is  gone.  All  of  them  can  occasionally  cause  a  psychosis  (usually 
paranoid)  which  docs  endure  after  all  the  drug. is  excreted, .A  small  percentage 
of  marihuana  users  develop  a.  psychosis  which  my  last  a  few  days.  It  is 
always  uncertain, .  of  .  coui'se,  whether  a  particular  pr.ycLosis  v.as  actually  nr.?- 
cipitated  by  the  ding.  There  are  soma  users  (especially  of  L.1D)  \.-ho  ciair.  they 
have  ’.’flashbacks"  ••  episodes  ofihulluoinaticas  V'hich  occur  oi'  months  after 
drug  usage  cuds# .  i#.,,  t« 1 1  «■■.■) «  . .  .. i  A 
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Trcnt-V-ont  Or  Of  Dm  -,  Abur.o 

Gcni'-rn  1  I’lii ■* onn-.’sv  -  Jii.st  as  a  syriii  (ii.i  is  a  ror.v.anication  from  the  iii'JJvJ- 
dual  to  tiic  ilocLor  as  wll  as  frora  the  iailiviuual '  r.  j-.roup  to  the  r..-.'(lical  pvo- 
fession  so  also  liic  tiro.ur.K'nt  it  a  rc-vorsc  coi.^atmicat ion  froi.i  the  doctor  to  the 
iiidivichia]  nial  frc>!a  I'ni;  iiudical  profo:  to  the  {'enfri'!!  rocicty  to  x/hicii  lii-’t. 

individual  helonjs.  In  ditJhrvnt  di-cadi-;;  or  yeart,  ihcrefoi  o,  a  patient  and 
his  society  will  respond  diifcroutly  to  dii‘i«rcnt  Lreattaont  procedures. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  professional  to  tmdorstnnd  the  needs  of  both 
society  and  individuals  and  to  understand  their  responses  to  nnina;;e:-ent , 
treatment,  or  education  efforts.  He  obtains  this  undorstandinp,  by  conferring 
with  appropriate  co-.icultants  and  by  nirainlns  himself  a  mci.iber  of  the  group  of 
inter-disciplinary  rrmagers  and  staff  Xt’orlcers  who  guide  the  conaranity. - 
legislators,  judges,  police,  editors,  schoolbonrd  officials,  ministers,  etc. 

At  the  sar.e  time  the  r.itnial  health  professional  must  have  enough  direct 
communication  \7ilh  the  citizenry  so  that  no  s>n.>ptcr.aL ic  social  ir.ovcr.ent  develops 
without  his  undc-rstan  ling.  The  huvmn  relations  professional  tailors  his  treat¬ 
ment  racthods  to  the  particular  time  and  to  the  particular  society.  A  technician, 
on  the  other  hand  is  an  expert  at  certain  procedures.  He  typically  will  \:ork 
at  his  bench  or  in  his  office  and  will  carry  out  the  same  specialty  activity  ' 
until  society  and  its  professionals  force  him  to  change.  Often  a  doctor  ray 
employ  himself  as  a  professional  -  often  called  "non- traditional  professional". 
Me  understands  the  stylish  gestures  and  responses  within  the  ever-changing 
groups  of  his  society,  and  he  confers  with  com-nunity  leaders  on  the  control  of 
behavior  styles. 

The  Mental  Mev'»lth  Service's  Position  Among  ffhe  Comspunity  A''encics 


Since  drug  abuse  is  a  coirorr.inication  from  the  society  and  involves  the  total 
coiraiiunity,  the  treatment  of  it  also  involves  all  the  resources  of  the  comr.-unity, 
e.g,  police,  education,  recreation,  religic>n,  inediciiic,  industries,  etc.  If 
only  one  or  two  agencies  attc:..pt  to  minagc  a  community's  drug  abuse  problem 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  others,  tlu-n  the  management  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Drug  abuse. like  alcoholism , is  not  a  medical  problem.  It  is  not  a  police  pro¬ 
blem.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  total  cojmunity.  Religious  leaders  and  policcnvon 
t^n  advise  medical  me:^. about  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse.  Medical  men  can  atb-'ise 
^'d  sweat  along  with  policemen  and  churchmen  as  they  face  problems  of  drug  | 
^use.  If  in  a  certain  society  it  becomes  appropriate  for  a  drug  abuser  to  be 
hosp^alizec,  that  does  not  relieve  his  family,  his  work  supervisor,  or  his 
teacher  of  responsibility  for  him  as  a  person  -  not  even  temporarily. 


Patterns  of  l-anagomcnt 


One  pattern  of  drug  abuse  management  may  work  best  for  one  coirnamity. 
Another  pattern  for  another.  One  cojnmunity  effectively  used  an  authoritarian 
approach  such  ns  (a)  below.  It  just  could  not  have  used  total  brain  power  and 
energy  of  the  cor:.mn3ty  ns  in  (b)  below.  A  year  later  wiien  various  character 
types  and  prof*.ssioiis  became  more  trusting  of  each  other,  mental  health  con¬ 
sultants  heipo-'l  the  ccr/nanity  leadcrr  to  institute  a  program  like  (b).  The 
following  examples  were  someti-wes  used  in  combination.  A  particular  conivunity 
•usually  ended  up  tailoring  its  own  program  to  its  own  needs. 


't  A- 


(a)  Iiiipcvsonnl  '‘establish. K-nl"  prop.raius  arc  vido-jiprcnd  in  lauist  dri:j.- 

abu'.in^  co.-.-.-iiLics.  'Ji'.cr.c  include;  n-ovic;,,  po.tcra,  and  ref;u:icJ 

IccLurc.s  aL  school.  There  is  aluryr.  soi.o  "nuLlicri  ty"  he  rr’ lei  liny,  abusers 
wliaL  is  yoou  for  tiu.u,  Abu-sors  scidoia  arc  alloi-KU  to  contribute  to  policy  and 
planning  as  peers  and  cqu-ils  of  the  coi-nsamity  inenbcrs. 

(b)  Soir.r;  other  cor.r.r.mi  ties  called  on  druj’  abusers  or  ex-druy  ahu.' ers  as 
diynifi.ed  responsible.  ip.o;r.hc r.s  to  help  in  .  lanniny' coi;;.'.'.mi  ty  chan;;cs.  Tiie 
"straiylit"  ncuibers  of  society  tiu>n  risiaid  having  to  change  appropriately  ll.c-ir 
otm  ideas  about  what  constituted  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  trnnquiliners, 
caffeine.,  and  food  as  well  as  raarihuann  or  narcotics. 

(c)  Workers  dcpendoiiL  on  heroin  have  been  oinninec]  at  tb.c  r.cntal  health, 
service  and  sent  baci;  to  their  lionics  or  work.  They  v;cre  r...iintrtined  on  light 
duty  for  about  a  week  while  they  vjithdre*..’  from  the  drug  under  tiie  observation 
of  a  technician  who  so:  ip  times  used  mild  t  ranquili  ::crs  or  sedatives  to  soften 
withdraw.'.]  r.yi-.-ptonis.  rrcqucntly,  these  patients  reported  to  a  drug  abuse 
center  once  a  d.ny  and  the  attitudes  of  those  drug  dependents  -..’cre  aired  on  so:.e 
groups  of  their  ov.ni  co-i.’orkers  and  nciglibors.  If  these  groups  accepted  th.f 
drug  abuser  as  an  efficient  duty  worker  while  he  was  not  abusing  drugs,  the  , 
patient  could  usually  retain  his  job.  If  not  he  was  fired. 
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(d)  At  other  tim.es  the  neighborhood  .school  or  indu.stry  could  not 
tolerate  any  drug  abuser  v.’bo  bccoiuc  knovm  to  the  public.  Jtiny  v.'ere  jailed,, 
and  others  left  the  cor.a-.njni ty  or  went  into  hiding  a.s  soon  as  pos.siblc.  The 
coiCTunity  made  strong  efforts  to  have  the.sc  men  handled  cni  ircly  by  the. 
medical  profession  or  the  police  without  ever  returning  to  norm.al  life.  IV.erc 
was  t|ius  a  constant  outflov^  of  people  from  the  coimTuuity,  Some  of  thc.se  people  ' 
were  former  leaders  performing  good  duty.  The  socif'ty  as  a  whole  never  under¬ 
stood  why  there  v;as  so  iminy  drug  abusers.  Kor  did  they  understand  the  ir.e.s5i.go 
the  drug  abusers  were  trying  to  convey  consciously  or  unconsciously, 

(c)  Coffee  Houses  or  rap  houses  w’cre  set  up  in  the  community  where  pcopl«: 
with  drug  problems  or  needing  drug  inforration  could  come  and  talk  v;ith  former 
drug  depcndPiit.s  and  people  their  ov.’n  age  in  an  atmoj-phere  which  fit  the  feelings 
of  their  own  class.  Most  of  the  cc»mmunity  agencies  were  coianittcd  to  fur¬ 
nishing  the  v.’.in-powcr  and  ideas  for  these  houses.  Often  the  community  m-iintaincd 
telephone  "hor-line”  service  for  drug  abuser,  run-av’ays,  and  other  problems 
mostly  of  young  people.  A  person  who  wanted  help  would  call  the  i/ell-advertised 
number  and  receive  counselling  from  a  trained  teen-ager  or  other  volunteer. 

(f)  Some  communities  informally  offered  immunity  from  prosecution  to 
all  drug  dependents  not  already  under  investigation  who  turned  themselves  in 
to  a  coimnunity  agency  for  help. 


I  (s)  A  general  theme  running  through  many  of  the  man.igement  problems  was  ^ 
tlje  attcm.pt  to  substitute  a  new  social  addiction  for  tlie  old  drug  addiction.  ; 
THe  new  addiction  am.ountcd  to  useful  v’orU  at  a  dignified  profession  or  honorabllo 
duty.  Sometimes  it  wa.s  a  religious  experience.  Sometimes  it  was  the  opportuui- 
ty  to  go  over  to  help  curb  the  opposite  pole  drug  abuse.  But  in  any  case 
there  was  conssitment  to  a  group  \:hich  had  an  active  mission. 

(h)  Merely  withdrawing  the  f.bu.scr  from  his  drug  and  sending  him  back  to 
the  str.e  social  situation  that  produced  the  abuse  very  seldom  effected  any 
permanent  change. 


» 


t 

k 


(i)  I'jilc  ii’.dlvjuur.l  or  j^.roup  iinychothorai'y  i:riy  in  ko:'!o  cnr-cr;  I>e  j-.-.ii*- 
cr.fcc-,  iu‘:i  ii  S';  in  r.oi.i.'  uon-nrt!;;  nr.ors,  i.)or;t  hf.'ilth  p.-r.'.f;- 

Ic.irnccl  tl'.c  j'olly  o:'  iryii.f.  lc  iivikn  In-rot-r.  of  tlirusclvos  by  .itiit-i.'.pLs  Lo 
"cure"  unii;  dojHP.cleiiLs  Lhrouf.h  counsel  inf,  or  psychotherapy  only. 


Cj)  Mcliinilene  ir.aluiennnce  prop,iv.ns  keep  the  pntiinr  indefiiiit ely  on  0:>-uL 
100  c.y,.  of  mefhaceno  per  day.  Tiiese  pro^raias  are  popular  v.-iiii  ihe  onL.-.hl 2  s:.- 
ment  bcc.'ii  r.c  they  tai:o  the  patient  in.i:edintc*ly  off  of  heroin  and  he  need  nor. 
steal  fif.:;,  the  cstablishircnt  .nny  more,  but  he  rcr.;ains  hooked  on  a  narcotic. 

It  appears  that  only  a  very  srcil  percentage  of.  drug  crpeneerits  really  need 
to  be  kept  on  i.vethe.vior.e  indof ini t cly.  llany  black  ct'::.r.'jnitics  dislike  i..  tkedone 
maintenance  because  t'noy  believe  tliat  it  keeps  black  people  froni  being 
ambitious  and  aggressive. 


(k)  Some  cona'-.uiii tics  make  radic.al  changes  in  living  conditions  and  in 
the  rnnagonent  of-  drug  abuse,  but  they  do  it  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  'i’iicy 
change  a  fev  schools  or  ciiurchcs,  or  medical  services  at  a  tirn;  in  oz'der  to 
get  a  fi'edb..ck  from  citirens,  children,  and  sttiff  and  to  imik.c  easy  adjust r.onts 
in  general  policy. 

(l)  Most  progress  war  nride  wlien  conriiuni*  ics  made  accurate  measure:.vs>L|: 

and  descriptions  of  their  mmagement  and  its  results.  This  data  mas  often  " 
useful  to  other  coi;:; uni  ties,  kefore  carrying  out  such  ji  aaurements,  tin 
communities  usually  requested  expert  help  from  nationally  known  agencies  or 
professions,  f 

(ni)  Any  punishtunl  for  selling  or  using  druj;s  \:as  i..aie  pr oporti..-.. a  1  to 
the  actual  darag.c  that  taich  drugs  wei'c  causing  in  the  coiw.un.ity,  Thv..'  the 
punisliment  for  heroin  traffic  t?as  higher  than  .that  for  i.ririhuapa  traf; 

(n)  Some  cotmunitics  sent  representati vos  from  all  thr-it  import.*-', u 
agencies,  including  farni 3 ics.  to  special  vjorkshops  or  schools.  Oa  tln-ir 
return  they  held  -sojiin.'rs  or  dialogues  v’ith  other  ner-hers  of  the  to:  •  .  y. 

Every  r.;c;.:ber  of  the  ccrar, unity  came  to  feel  somevrhat  kjiov.’lcdroablc  and  rerpna- 
siblc  concerning  drug  abuse.  The  progriira  ir.inagers  ti-aide  it  easy  for  such 
members  to  work  against  drug  abuse. 
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t?AYj:  or  Tiii’r'irf:  Arc'.r;  v^iv.  i.'or.u  i;:u-g  a;-’jsk  I’HOni.EMS 


This  pnj'CM-  is  addressed  to  proix-ssLonals  in  the  field  of  human  relations 
such  as  social  workers  and  psychiatrists.  It  is  .also  addressed  to  those 
non-tr.iditio;'al  profesriona Is  v’hose  ew.phasis  is  upon  experience,  sensitivity, 
intclliponcc,  and  the  ability  to  V70ik  smoothly  in  an  organizational  structure. 

Expcrii-nce  has  'shov’n  us  that  it  is  foolish  to  tliink  of  drug  abuse  as  an 
isolated  ph-'nonenon  which  can  be  cured  by  looking ^only  nt  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse  itself  and  ignoring  modern  di£ficuities-,.a:.  educational  problems, 
the  emotional  strain  between  the  young  and  old,  between  men  and  women,  bcti.’ccn 
the  elite  suburbs  and  the  ghettoed  middle  city,  and  between  races.  As  you 
work  with  drug  abuse,  you  v;ill  discover  how  drug  abuse  fits  in  appropriately 
to  the  wliolc  system  of  modern  and  future  living.  Drug  abuse  itself  imy  be  n 
passing  fad,  but  it  will  leave  an  cvv.n  tcorsc  fad  in  its  place  if  the  total 
social  problems  are  not  dealt  v’ith  as  we  deal  with  drug  abuse.  We  cannot 
cure  an  ulcer  on  the  foot  if  we  think  of  it  only  by  itself  and  not  as  a 
syiTiptom  of  the  entire  body's  internal  problems  of  arteriosclerosis  or 
diabetes.  We  must  nt  the  saTr*  time  consider  it  an  effect  of  the  external 
factors  of  ill  fitting  slices  or  dirty  socks.  A  single  narrow  point  of  view 
would  prevent  effective  treatment. 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  FOrv  DrdJG  ADUSE 

\ 

Individual:  Drug  abuse  can  be  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pharnacology  of  the  drug's  reaction  upon  the  individual.  When  different 
individuals  in  different  places  develop  <lifferent  leactions  to  the  same 
.drug,  or  when  different  drugs  give  the  same  general  satisfaction,  this  is 
explained  by  calling  it  "individual  differences".  One  a;an  is  assumed  to  have 
a  different  anatom:ical  set-up  fro:n  another  man.  The  craving,  the  thrills, 
the  withdrawal  pains  are  believed  to  be  due  only  to  the  chv'cical  effects  of 
the  drug.  The  individual  point  of  view  explains  nearly  all  behavior. 

(Figure  1) 

2.  Social:  Drug  abuse  can  be  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  changing 
social  styles.  People  who  complain  today  that  they  can't  stand  the  new 
style  in  shoes  or  in  music  will  show  us  tomorrow  how  proud  they  are  of  their 
personal  taste  as  they  wear  the  new  style  of  shoes  or  pick  out  a  new  rock 
record.  In  the  far  east,  many  men  smoke  opium  and  quit  for  a  week  or  two  at 
a  time  without  having  any  withdrawal  symptoms.  Surgical  patients  who  get 
hooked  on  narcotics,  and  are  withdrawn  by  the  doctors,  do  not  later  return  to 
the  drug.  But  ex-addicts  vr.io  return  to  the  street  without  a  commitment  to 
stylish  work  or  to  the  mission  of  helping  others  get  rid  of  drug  habits  will 
very  often  return  to  their  own  drug  habit.  The  intensity  of  a  drug  abuse 
problem  then  can  be  judged  on  a  mass  social  basis  as  one  can  judge  an 
epidemic  or  judge  life  insurance  statistics.  Drug  abuse  may  be  changed  by 
mass  advertising  and  educational  methods  and  by  the  rise  of  new  public  heroes 
who  are  into  things  more  interesting  than  drugs.  The  source  of  drugs  cay  be 
shut  down.  Another  style  of  behavior  may  be  substituted  for  drug  behavior  - 
a  style  such  ar.  free  com:=ur.-.l  sox  or  intense  religious  devotion  or  rang 
activities  which  do  not  involve  drugs.  The  social  point  of  view  explains 
nearly  all  drug  behavior,  (Cee  Figure  2) 


#  — 


Indivitlii.  l  Pipclnl;  But  close  concaiinent  to  c-ilhor  of  the  ahove 
jioints  os'  liiiiLs  your  perception  of  the  toin]  drup.  problra.  As  n  cisuir.-l 

worker,  you  w.  .y  try  to  cure  eacii  individual  by  laedical  and  psychiatric  e:':'ort-r. 
directed  at  that  individual  alone,  p.ut  the  prevailing  style  of  drue.  abuse  will 
bring  in  new  classes  of  patients,  and  when  the  style  fades  there  v/ill  be  no 
more  of  tlie  old  patients  nnyw-ay.  So  now^liow  i.uch  do  you  really  accor.plisii?  As 
a  social  psychologist ,  on  the  ether  hand,  you  a-iy  try  to  cure  the  social  pro¬ 
blems  by  delivering  better  pay-offs  for  activities  not  possible  while  taking 
drugs.  By  advertising  methods  you  my  change  the  desires  of  age  groups,  of 
races,  of  r.ntionalitios,  of  religions.  You  may  change  whole  styles  of  bcliavior 
but  the  personal  needs  of  cacli  unique  individual  will  not  be  dealt  V7ith. 

Unless  you  have  iutimte  personal  understanding  of  at  least  a  few  drug  depctidcnts, 
you  \jill  even  be  blind  to  some  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  social  styles  become 
imprinted  into  the  individual. 

When  you  adopt  points  of  view,  they  keep  you  aloof  from  the  problem.  You 
yourself  don't  change.  You  learn  new  things  but  you  can  maintain  the  image  of 
one  w!io  knew  those  things  all  the  time.  ,  .  You  c.m  remain  always  intellectual, 
objective,  and  cool  in  your  dealings  -  energetic  but  not  ciiinesned  in  tlic  drug 
life.  Points  of  view  are  especially  confortable  for  people  who  feel  some  loss 
of  their  own  identity  or  their  own  selfncss. 

If  your  own  psychology  requires  you  to  maintain  a  point  of  view  -  that  is, 
to  maintain  an  aloof  objective  and  manipulative  control  of  the  drug  abuse  group 
without  letting  yourself  change  -  then  please  adopt  both  of  the  above  points  of 
view.  Deal  with  individuals  ai^  styles.  Let  one  point  of  view  develop  your 
skill  with  the  other  point  of  view.  From  intimate  concern  with  the  individ"-! , 
you  can  find  how  pay-offs  can  be  altered  so  that  a  life  v;ithout  drugs  is  rewarded 
better.  Fro:.!  examining  lac  flov?  of  social  styles  you  can  get  ability  to  pre¬ 
dict  where  individuals  will  go  in  their  behavior’. 


1NV0I.\1^^^::^T  -  AvojniUG  ai.oof  foii<t  of  vif.i? 

After  you  beccr,?  confident  about  yourself  you  may  find  it  appropriate  to 
adopt  a  quite  different  attitude  from  any  of  the  above.  You  can  involve  your-’^ 
self  in  the  drug  society  and  get  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  individual  drug 
dependent.  You  can  get  to  knov;  the  feelings  of  the  style  and  the  thoughts  in 
the  air  -  the  social  gratification,  the  new  "heightened"  trays  of  living  and 
sensing,  Khcn  you  get  close  enough  to  the  society  to  understand  the  drug 
dependent,  whoa  he  opposes  and  who  opposes  him,  you  yourself  will  change  some¬ 
what,  You  can  no  longer  disdain  the  drug  dependent  or  his  society’,  lie  seems 
truly  to  be  your  own  brother  or  child,  a  part  of  yourself.  You  inay  never  use 
drugs  yourself  but  you  will  becom-e  as  much  a  part  of  the  drug  culture  as  all 
the  drug  dependents  and  the  ex-deper.dcnts  who  vrork  alongside  them.  It  is 
impossible,  in  any  case,  to  understand  in  detail  a  person  or  a  style  without 
yourself  becoming  somewhat  altered. 


Parent  c  •./ho  hr.vr  dru^",  ck-j^endont  children  often  profit  by  this  tore  in¬ 
volved  rttitude.  Thtn.e  jjarents  chanp.c.  Tlicy  becor..*  r.orc  undcrr.tnudin,"  of 
modern  trend:.,  r..ore  clo.<e  to  the  child,  they  becoaie  able  to  move  still  furtlier 
into  styles  beyond  present  drug  r.busc  furor.  . 

Yo'u  may  need  to  bring  ‘parents  and  children  together.  Yen  can  do  it  coolly, 
objectively,  by  uvip.ipulacing  then:  into  individual  treatment  or  in  group  ecuc.a- 
tion.  (hi  the  other  hand,  you  car,  do  it  also  by  involving  yourself  in  tlic  inter¬ 
face  between  parent  and  child  -  accepting  into  your  ovm  heart  the  cnotions  in 
that' no  inan‘s  land  "bet  •.;een  the  your.i;  and  old.  You  will  5.;iffer,  but  it  will  be 
an  active  suffering  tl-.at  .accom.pli rises  ciiangcs  in  other  individuals  and  in 
styles  -  but  you  yourself  vrill  also  change  and  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

Everyday  r.;l;  yourself:  "Atn  I  concentrating  on  the  individual  in  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  society  or  of  group  pressures  and  styles?"  (b)  "Am  I  rv.tjining 
objectively  aloof  frosa  the  drug  culture  and  not  letting  jnysclf  change  in 
attitude  or  feelings  -  but  only  in  knowledge?" 

Drug  usage  and  withdrav?nl  will  appear  to  have  one  set  of  effects  and 
symptoms  to  the  aloof  point  of  view  of  the  individualistic  clinical  worker. 

They  tJill  appear  in  another  way  to  the  aloof  point  of  vict^  of  the  coununity 
organizer  or  the  social  group  worker.  They  will  appear  yet  anotlier  way  to  any 
of  those  sai.ia  workers  where  they  arc  ready  m.ike  personal  changes  as  they 
involve  themselves  in  either  individual  or  social  approaches. 

Drug  effects  will  also  vary  from  nation  to  ijatiOR,  fron  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  and  from  social  class  to  social  class.  Consequently,  the  tilings 
we  write  about  the  pharsi'..-5cology  of  drugs  or  the  symptoms  of  \;ithdrav.‘al  are 
only  approxiente  and  they  will  vary  with  the  observer  and  with  the  individual 
and  with  the  group  he  is  a  menber  of. 


. . . . .  . . 
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DliuG  /T*l-St  A  Vs/.lrlj'fiL  C>Il3r.r»'iATIC’2t 

By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 


P?f 


Prur  Ahupf:  Self  adu.ini  stmt  ion  of  any  chemcal  to  alter  (or  mintain) 

or  behavior  •-•hen  the  chr*:nical  is  not  jiiedically  indicatvd.  Such 
abuse  i-rtv  lead  to  three  types  or  drug  dependency: 

psycho  toniea]  r.?-.icnceacv  (habituatien) :  'iTiC  drug  is  necessary  to  EainCeta  an 
aiiequatc  feeling  of  personal  well-being. 

Physical  pepcndencv  (foiKiCrly  called  addiction):  The  drug  is  nc-cessary  to 
prevent  an  urice-.5forrr.1»lc*  stvrcpryptd  syndrome  typical  for 
withdra-.-*al  of  that  particular  drug. 

Social  Ih-ncas^csu-v:  Tlie  particular  dmg  us.a"e  is  the  style  of  behavior  re¬ 
quired  to  mainl.'iin  status  or  to  relieve  the  social  prcssirre  on 
the  individual  i.ithin  a  particular  society.  The  social  cor.poncjit 
to  drug  dependency  is  the  icost  conipelliug  upon  the  in-iividuci, 
and  it  is  the  rojst  difficult  to  tainage.  The  individual  r-ay  e:-:- 
pericncc  no  physical  dincc-nCorts  and  no  withdrawal  s>v-ptcr.s,  and, 
yet,  he  iray  feel  coi:q>clled  to  use  drugs  in  order  to  fit  the  s:yle 
of  behavior  in  liis  society.  Similarly,  according  to  his  particular 
society,  an  individual  rc>y  fee),  cottpelled  to  be  intererred  i:> 
football  rather  than  soccer  or  in  bo::iiig  rather  than  bullfighting 
or  to  cat  potatoes  rather  than  coniliread. 

plnsg  Addict  inn  (not  i:Mch  u.sed  becn*usc  its  moaning  is  too  uncertain):  Co.‘.~puiEive 
drug  abuse  because  of  social,  psychological,  or  physical  de¬ 
pendency. 


Patterns  of  Drug  Abuse 


In  one  year  or  decade,  one  drug  or  one  means  of  administration  o£  drugs 
may  be  popular  while  in  another  tim  period  another  drug  is  popular.  Thus, 
mrihuana  ray  be  substituted  for  tobacco  by  some  social  classes;  acphetaiiines 
and  barbiturates  my  be  substituted  for  alcohol.  At  certain  time  periods, 
drugs  cay  be  rather  easily  controlled  and  ease  fev*  social  problcss.  At  ocher 
times  the  opposite  is  true.  Thus  any  attciqjt  to  control  drag  abuse  bmsc  co:s- 


slder  the  mnagemnc  and  influence  of 
maagcQcht  of  individual  drug  abusers 

i 

i 

I  Drug  abuse  as  a  syi^tom  within  a 
froc  ^e  part  of  society  to  another, 
of  protest  or  a* cry  for  help.  It  may 
Drag  f-litisc,  for  instance,  has  in  some 


styles  of  behavior  rather  than  the  rmre 
one  by  one,  .  | 

1 

particular  society  is  also  a  cocsamication 
It  my  be,  .ss-ong  other  things,  a  gesture 
have  some  good  effects  as  well  as  bed. 
localities  bro-uKht  the  yovng  and  ol-': 


closer  together.  It  has  hro.*»dened  the  scope  of  school  activities.  It  b.i.s 
brought  more  public  attention  and  nemey  to  probleus  of  educatitst  and  perhaps 
has  subtracted  frra  aisinecriag,  defense,  ^d  space  explorations. 


-  2  - 


M.:rc'  3.'ibi  ]  5  Ly 
poiiularly  ihus;.  C 

bofcra  thoy  Iji'caiii.' 
r.tnons'  iho  '.n-ojilc  of  Via 
Ai;K*ric.-in.‘.  to  tluw  Ix-iol 
Youny,  pt-oplo  can  oflfn 
iiuiy  turn  to  £:ub;;t:lliit;c 


of  n  dru;-  doer.  uoL  nee.  .'-jairil y  cscnbli  ah  it  a::  n 
•isci]  Im-  .'ml  j’Jui'  solvent!;  av.ailahle  for  i.-.ny  yc.'ra 

l.ir  t.o  ".sniff".  I’rohahly  Liio  i-ari  '..’idcly  nbu.Sid  d.u'', 
i  N.iia  if.  betel  mil',  but  it  Imr.  never  bccoi.e  .styli-h  for 
nut.  Style  l.s  !;.<»ro  habit  producin,*,  than  phari..ncOj o,-/. 
prii.iuce  their  own  drue,.*:  (alcohol,  r.  irihuiiiia,  hSD) .  T  lo 
c!rup,.s  if  the  .supply  c£  one  is  cut  off. 


Patient.s  improve  in  the  contrived  environment  of  a  hospital  but  they  revert 
to  drugs  v.uc.n  they  go  back  to  the  streets.  Among  drug  abuser. s,  there  is  sore- 
times  a  hior.'ircl'.y  analogous  lo  the  social  hierarchy  in  the  affluent  suburb.^. 

Titc  user  of  or.o  kind  of  drug  nmy  have  a  different  social  status  from  the  u.ser 
of  another.  A;.;ong  poorer  classes  i;hcre  crime  is  necessary  in  order  to  i  nintain 
an  expensive  drug  hr.hit,  a  good  shoplifter  has  a  different  level  of  prestige 
from  a  good  second- s l ory  burglar.  Good  hustlers  drive  Cadillac.s,  I'.en  rny 
become  outcasts  if  they  do  not  taiulino  drugs  or  practice  a  criminal  specialty. 


Kany  people  will  ingest  tobacco  in  one  iivinncr  but  not  in  others  (chewing, 
snuffing,  .'■.moking) .  Yhoy  imy  derive  a  pleasure  from  the  ritual  and  mochauic.c 
of  a  certain  method  a.s  well  as  the  social  prestige  and  acceptance  tliat  goes 
with  the  moiliod.s.  Some  pv^cule  v.'ill  derive  plca.surc  from  the  proccs.s  of  light¬ 
ing  up  a  cigarette,  v.v.tclung  the  smoko  curl,  holding  it  in  a  sophi.T tlcated 
fa.sUion,  etc.  Tiiey  avoid  the  social  scorn  attached  to  the  "dirtincf.s"  of 
chet.’ing  tobacco.  Other  people  i-njoy  chcwiitg  but  scorn  tl»c  "sissyncss"  as  well 
as  the  throat  irritation  of  cigarette  siuoking.  Likewise,  abusers  of  other 
drugs  iiviy  become  so  attached  to  intravenous  injections  that  they  may  prefer  to 
inject  peanut  butter  or  detergent  rather  than  .st.-al  1  ow  a  reel  drug.  Again,  the 
pharmacological  action  of  the  drug  is  not  the  only  reason  for  its  use. 


Drug  F.fferts  and  Usn».c 


0030.^9.5.  ■  including  all  drugs  with  a  morphine- like  effect  i...ch  as  opivua, 
heroin,  codeine,  morphine  "dc.m.crol",  mothadon. 


a. 


b. 


Opiates  produce  a  ieeling  of  well-being  and  a  relief  from  pain  and 
anxiety.  Early  in  their  use  or  later  on  in  high  enough  dosage,  they 
produce  a  thrill  of  inappropriate  happiness  (euphoria).  Unlike  the 
stimulants,  the  hallucinogens,  and  alcohol,  opiates  are  not  noted  for 
produci.ng  psychosis.  • 

.  t  .  I  • 


Withdrmval  Syndrome;  Opiates  bring  the  strongest  physical  dependence. 
Withdrawal  syndrome  when  full  blovm  includes  tears,  running  nose, 
vomiting,  diarrhea  with  cramps,  gooscflesh,  bone  and  muscle  aches, 
nervous  tension,  .and  elevated  tcir.per'ature.  Seme  people  have  used 
opiates  for  years  vjithout  becoming  physically  dependent  when  the 
administration  was  irregular  and  widely  spaced  in  time.  Dependency 
and  cxtrcmG  tolerance  can  be  developed  in  a  few  days  with  regular  and 
frequent  high  doses.  Tolerance  means  that  a  very  high  dose  is  needed 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  originally  produced  by  lew  doso.''.. 
After  v?ithdr.'n;al  that  sane  high  dose  cay  then  kill  the  drug  user. 
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V/ilhrfva'i/.’tl  .syi;;jLui.;s  arc  scvoro::t  aiul  shorlcsr.  {\>cYh::\ir.  tx:o  clayn)  vi  :.’i 
sliOi'l -aatinf.  narcoticp  (tU'ir.crol).  i'.yi.ii>Lu:.ir;  «ire  !:.ijiic.'.L  huv  pzojoa.jc:) 
3vc'r  ..iccii  more  Liino  (porluips  ten  clays)  with  Icn^.-actinC  nnreo;  ici; 
(meLhackmc'.) , 

There  is  notlii.r.p.  cornellinp.ly  in.-j"ic  about  a  vi.Lh(lr.T,;a]  syndrome.  K'iny 
thcrapcutical3y  ncidirtod  patients  go  through  the  sjTadrore  just  as  tiirough  any 
other  pain  and  tiicy  never  return  to  narcotics.  Dependence,  h.-vcver,  is 
particularly  fostered  by  the  expectation  of  doctors,  social  leaders,  and  peers 
that  a  drug  dependent  cannot  be  expected  willingly  to  go  through  a  withdrawal; 
and  paradoxically,  that  even  if  he  docs  he  will  have  a  physical  compulsion  to 
return  to  drug  abuse.  Addicted  wcjnkcys,  v?ho  do  not  develop  social  dependency, 
will  refuse  further  drugs  after  withdrawal. 

Narcotic  abuse  leads  to  crime  more  frequently  than  docs  the  abuse  of  other 
drugs  because  the  drug  dependents  somehow  feel  that  society  thinks  that  it  is 
all  right  to  steal  in  order  to  prevent  a  sicVaiess.  They  consider  the  ;fithdrn'..»al 
syndrome  a  sickness. 

c.  Social  and  Physical  kesponso  to  Drug  Abuse:  To  the  average  person 
the  first  injectioi^  of  a  narcotic  is  uncomfortable  producing  nausea, 
dizziness,  a;;d  a  fooling  of  not  being  entirely  competent  as  one's 
true  self.  The  average  person  v;ho  got  such  a  dose  for  experimental , 
'hcracputic,  or  other  non-social  reasons  would  not  want  to  repeat  it. 
The  average  drug  de\iendont,  however,  got  his  first  dose  in  an 
atmosphere  of  a  group  which  secs  drugs  as  an  answer  to  life's 

needs.  The  group  may  be  in  rebellion  against  tradition  or  may  see 
the  drug  as  part  of  a  great  tradition  its'elf  just  as  many  other 
American  groups  see  alcohol  or  tobacco.  The  personal  tastes  of  a  drug 
dependent  (or  almost  anyone  cl.se)  is  largely  determined  by  his  speiety, 
not  by  any  autonomous  personal  impulse. 


d.  llanagemcnt  with  methadou;  Medical  scrvicc.s  sometimes  substitute  a 
methadon  habit  for  the  heroin  habit  of  the  drug  abu.scr.  Since  he 
gets  his  n.clhadon  essentially  free  of  charge,  he  can  stop  spciiding  all 
his  money  for  heroin,  Methadon,  being  a  very  long-acting  narcotic, 
can  be  given  orally  once  a  day.  If  the  patient  receives  about  100  mg. 
a  day,  he  will  .isually  obtain  no  effect  from  any  heroin  taken  that 
day.  Such  a  high  daily  dosage  of  methadon. is  called  a  maintenance 
•  dose.  Some  old  patients  who  have  been  dependent  on  heroin  for  years 
are  simply  maintained  on  this  high  daily  dosage  of  m.ethadon.  They 
probably  function  with  less  efficiency  than  if  they  were  not  on  drugs, 
but  this  is  not  obvious  to  the  average  employer. 

I£  the  heroin  abuser  is  kept  on  15  to  25  mg.  of  methadon  per  day,  he 
will  not  experience  the  pain  of  withdrawal;  but  he  can  get  a  thrill 
(euphoria)  if  he  takes  heroin.  Starting  with  this  low  dose  of  methadon 
patients  may  be  withdrawn  by  gradually  reducing  dosage  over  about  a 
soven-day  period.  Some  services,  however,  use  as  much  as  thirty  days 
to  withdraw  such  a  patient. 


-  /f  - 


A  hifji  done:  of  r.othr.clon  tnUen  intravc-nous) y  will  have,  nn  effect:  ris 
to  intravenous  heroin.  Heroin,  itself,  ha.*:  been  u.^cd  by  ibe  n-.-dit..’ 
profc.nsion  in  oilier  couniric-s  to  t'j.Lhdra'.;  narcotic  dependents  or  to 
jnaintiiin  tliei.i  on  tbo.ir  habits  under  controlled  tiodical  condition.^. 


Stiniinnis  incle.c'.c  cocaine,  aMphcfcinines,  and  urny  otlior  drup..s  -  even 
caffeine  if  taken  iii  hi.i'.b  doso.n.  So:;.e  experts  con.sider  the  abuse  of  st ii luL'.nts 
much  more  danp,erou.s  than  abuse  of  opiates,  llie  stimulants  produce  danf.orous 
rise  in  blood  pressure.  Tiiey  rmy  dr  .'c  the  orsanisi.i  to  o.xhaustion.  They 
freque  uly  produce,  a  paranoid  psycho.sis.  Ihe  pace  of  Lliinking  and  living;  i..-:y 
be  so  speeded  up  that  the  user  think.s  rnny  hours  have  passed  when  actually 
only  a  few  minutes  r.'.y  have  passed.  This  has  lead  to  death  from  too  frcqnen: 
dosajes.  Tolerance  drvoJop.';  so  tliat  as  much  as  a  hundred  times  the  nori.al 
dose  may  ho  taken.  'Jiiere  is  a  withdrau'nl  syndrome  less  mar’tcd  than  in  opi.-.tos. 
Society  ha.s  not  fastened  u]!on  amphetamine  v.»ithdrav;al  a*;  having  the  i.vip.ic  of 
opiate  wit hdrcv.’a'J’,  'iliere  is  a  tendeney,  however,  to  thinl;  cocaine  v;iiiu!r.v..-al 
is  more  ini  ol  v’:rahlc.  Cocaine  is  a  sliurter-acl  inj*,  drug  and  it  also  produces  a 
spa.sm  of  small  hlooci  ve.ssels  so  Lliat  fniffing  if  inay  p  forate  the  na.=;al  oiptf:;. 
Depressants  are  often  taken  together  \;ith  si  i.r.iulants  in  order  to  decrease  the 
agitated  discomfort  that  may  come  from  stimulants  alone. 

pcnres.gani  s  -  somet.’iiat  similar  depressant  effects  arc  produced  by  the 
following  substances:  barbiturates,  alcohol,  glue  solvent,  chloral  hydr.ae, 
ether,  gasoline,  etc.  Many  young  groups  avoid  alcohol  because  they  consider 
that  it  belongs  to  the  "ostablishinont".  Social  usage  has  usually  demanded  that 
alcohol  he  abused  in  a  comradely  social  aLmosphere.  lliis  maj  partially  be  due- 
to  the  oral  route  of  ingestion,  reminiscent  of  our  social  eating  habits,  if  it 
is  tlte  current  style  for  society  to  c.-poct  aggressive  behavior  from  •perstn.s 
takitig  the  depressants,  the  nggre.s.'iioa  will  frequently  occur  (as  it  will  with 
alcohol).  It  will  jirobably  be  c.xplained  as  a  release  of  inhibitions.  In 
Japan,  where  an  into.xicnted  person  i.s  expected  to  enjoy  himself  or  to  rcla.x, 
almost  no  aggression  is  seen  reg.'irdlc.ss  of  how  into.sicated  the  drinker  Incomes. 

Hallucinoncns  LSD,  mescal,  peyote  (impure  mescal)  are  cxnr.rplcs  of  strong 
hallucinogens.  Xiiey  arc  usually  taken  by  mouth.  They  incapacitate  the  ur.cr  for 
6  to  2A  hours.  They  bring  on  surgc:.s  of  distorted  visual  hallucinations,  bi.n'.aro 
fears  and  joys,  and  a  distorted  •■rception  of  elapt.ed  time,  luiat  seems  like  10 
minutes  may  only  actually  be  one  ,■  nuLe.  The  dose  of  LSD  is  a  few  micrograL-..?, 
but  the  irmrgin  of  safety  is  enormous.  Death  docs  occur  from  suicide.  The 
user  may  jump  through  a  window  to  escape  a  hallucination. 

.  .  •  I  I  *  .  •  I 

Marihuana  or  harfnish  (a  .oucentrated  form  of  marihuana)  is  a  mild 
hallucinogen.  It  is  almost  ulway's  smoked.  It  causes  euphoria,  an  unwarranted 
feeling  of  confidence,  and  a  distortion  of  time  perception.  Tlte  user  often 
feels  he  is  very  productive  or  v;itty.  Too  effect  of  a  couple  of  r.virihun:ia 
cigarettes  seldom  In.sts  more  than  one  hour.  Under  present  social  conditions 
no  halluci.nogon  cnu.scs  physical  ,  dependency  nor  any  "iiang-over"  vtien  the  drug 
effect  is  gone.  All  of  them  can  occasionally  cause  a  psychosis  (usually 
paranoid)  w'nich  does  endure  after  all  the  drug -is  excreted.  .-A  small  percentage 
of  marihuana  u-ticrs  cU  volop  a.  p.nychosi  r,  %.-hich  may  last  a  few  days.  It  is 
alway's  uncertain,  of  cours;:,  vnethcr  a  particular  pr.ychosis  was  actually  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  ihu,;.  'Ihtre  arc  scm.’  users  (especially  of  LSD)  who  claim 
have  '.'flashback.s"  ►  episodes  ofihalluoin/.ticus  which  occur  days  or  E;onths  after 
drug  Usage  eiids.....  .  ■>  • 
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(kTp-ral  rbi  1  o.^.n -i^iv  -  a.*:  a  5:yi ■■iil.ou  ir.  a  coir.-.anicaticn  from  the  iriO;vi- 

dual  t  o  LliC  li-K'Loi:  .‘u-.  veil  aa  froris  the  i auivJ <hi.il '  r.  j'l'oup  to  the  r..otlieal  lu  o- 
fes.aioa^  .‘O  nl.o  ilic  1  te.ii  I'K-nr.  i£.  :i  ri'viT.ao  ooi..  Mini  cm  ion  j'roi.i  the  doctor  to  the. 
individiinl  nni  froi.i  tin;  iiudlcal  profe.-.ijon  lo  the  c.onfr.il  .'•.ociety  to  x.'hiiit  ih."’!. 
indiviiiu.il  bi-lon;*.':.  In  ditfoi'ent  di  ca.n-;.  or  yonti,,  ihcreforc,  a  pm  ieni  .inJ 
his  .society  will  respond  diiforcuLly  to  different  trcatiricnt  proecdure.s. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  profe.sniona]  to  understand  the  needs  of  both 
society  and  individuals  and  to  understand  their  responses  to  n‘-ma;;er.c-nt , 
trcati.icnt,  or  education  efforts.  Ho  obtains  this  understondiiip,  by  coiucrrin? 
vitli  appropriai  e  consultants  and  by  rn.aininp,  himself  a  r.!cr..ber  of  the  proup  of 
inter-disciplinary  mnn3cr.s  and  staff  v^orkers  \;ho  puido  the  cor.jnunity. - 
legislator.^,  judges,  police,  ediiors,  sclioolho.ird  officials,  ministers,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  the  r.ijutal  health  professional  mu.st  li.ive  enough  direct 
communication  ^;ith  the  citizenry  .so  tii.it  no  syi.ipLor..it ic  social  ir.ovcr.cnt  dcveiop.s 
without  hi.s  understar,  ling.  Tne  huitin  relations  professional  tailors  his  trctit- 
ment  methods  to  the  particular  tiine  and  to  Liie  particular  society.  A  technician 
on  the  other  hand  is  an  eripirt  OL  cert.'*i.n  procedures.  He  typically  will  work 
at  his  bench  or  in  his  office  cad  will  carry  out  the  .same  specialty  activity 
until  society  and  its  professionals  force  him  to  cli.ingc.  Often  a  doctor  iny 
Employ  hinsoj  f  as  a  profes.iional  -  often  ca3.1cd  "non- traditional  profes.sifual". 
He  underscand.s  the  stylish  gestures  and  response.^  within  the  ever-changing 
groups  of  his-  society,  and  he  confers  with  coiraiunity  leaders  on  the  control  of 
behavior  styles. 

The  Mental  Health  Service's  Position  Among  Xno  Conaminity  A'^encios 


Since  drug  abuse  is  a  coiranunlcation  from  the  society  and  involves  the  total 
comnainity,  the  treatment  of  it  also  involves  all  the  resources  of  the  cp-i".'unity, 
e.g.  police,  education,  rccrcnt'ion,  religion,  mediciuc,  industries,  etc.  If 
only  one  or  two  agencies  attc:  pi  to  iir.nago  a  cor.".:u;;it  v's  drug  abu.se  problem 
\j|ithout  the  cooperation  of  the  others,  thvA  the  •j'.:..;..gemenL-  is  doomed  to  faili^'c.” 
Iteug  abuse, like  alcoholism  is  not  a  ine.dical  pioblc  a.  It  is  not  a  police  pro¬ 
blem.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  tot.-sl  conmunity.  Religious  leaders  and  policemen 
can  advise  medical  man. about  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse.  Medical  men  can  advise 
and  sweat  along  with  policemen  and  churchmen  as  they  face  problems  of  drug 
abuse.  If  in  a  certain  society  it  becomes  appropri.ctc  for  a  drug  abuser  to  be. 
hospitalized,  that  docs  not  relieve  his  family,  his  woi'k  supervisor,  or  his 
teacher  of  responsibility  for  him  as  a  person  -‘not  even  temporarily. 


Patterns  of  Itanagcncnt 


One  pattern  of  drug  abuse  management  may  worit  best  for  one  aomr.3.mity. 
Another  pattern  for  another,  Ckie  cojirnunity  effectively  used  an  authoritarian 
approach  such  as  (a)  below.  It  just  could  not  have  used  total  brain  power  and 
energy  of  the  cor:.iunity  as  in  (b)  below.  A  year  later  wiien  various  character 
types  and  7jro£..-5sio-.is  became  more  tru.cting-of  each  other,  mental  health  cen- 
stiXtants  heipc'i  the  ccr.'r.juity  leaders  to  institute  a  program  like  (b).  Iho 
following  cnai.plr.;-,  were  sometrwes  used  in  cor..bination,  A  particular  comr.'.unity 
•usually  ended  up  tailoring  its  own  program  to  its  own  needs. 


(a)  Ir.ipcrnonal  "osiabl  kmU  *'  pro('r;ri;i:;  arc  uido-'ipicn.'l  in  jnur-f  dnij.- 
alnu.inij  co: ...•ini lies. 'j’i'.cr.c  incluiia  n.ovjc:.,  po-Lcrii,  p.;;...>‘.iU  l nnu  requli'c.* 
lcct\iro.s  at  school.  Tlicro  is  alvcys  soi.e  "aiithcri Ly"  here  Icj.liny,  raiu.*.:rr> 
vIinL  is  {'ooil  for  theu.  Abusi-rs  soldou  arc  alJouid  to  contribute  to  policy  cad 
planning;  ns  peers  and  equals  of  the  coMiumity  isc-cibcrs. 

(b)  Some  other  cof.mmi ties  called  on  dru;;  abusers  or  e:;-dru5  aim:  ers  as 
dippiificd  rcr.pc>i>si.ble.  inos'.bers  to  help  in  plr.aninp,  coi.;.iuniLy  clicr.;;es.  Tue 
"straight"  nembers  of  society  ihen  risked  having  to  change  appropriately  Ll.eir 
own  ideas  about  what  constituted  abuse  of  alcohol,  tcbacco,  tranquilir.ers, 
caffeine,  and  food  as  wall  ns  iriSrihuana  or  narcotics. 


(c)  Uorkers  dcpoidont  on  heroin  have  been  crairiined  at  the  i-cntal  health; 
service  a;ul  sent  bad;  to  their  hones  or  work.  They  v/evo  raintained  on  light 
duty  for  about  a  weak  while  they  v’iihdrc..'  from  the  drug,  under  the  observation 
of  a  technician  who  sc'::eLiv..es  used  mild  I rnnquiliccrs  or  .sedatives  to  soften 
withcli‘ax.’al  symptoms,  l‘re>{ucnLly,  those  p.Tticnts  reported  to  a  drug  abuse 
center  once  a  day  and  tiie  attitudes  of  these  drug  dependents  were  aired  on  sa;.e 
groui>s  of  their  ovni  co-t.*or];er.s  and  neighbors.  If  these  groups  accepted  tin 
drug  abuser  ns  an  efficient  duty  v.’orkcr  while  he  x.*ns  not  abusing  drugs,  the 
patient  could  usually  retain  his  job.  If  not  he  wa;:  fired, 

(d)  At  other  times  the  neighborhood  .school  or  indust  ly  could  not 
tolex'aLo  any  drug  ahu.ser  v;ho  hccomc  kno;.’-a  to  the  public.  It.ny  were  jailed,, 
and  others  left  the  cor...‘.tin i ty  or  x/ont  into  hiding  i>r~  soon  as  pos.sibJc.  The 
community  j.;ade  strong  efforts  to  have  those  men  handled  enl  iri  ly  hy  the 
medical  profession  or  the  police  x.'ithouL  evin:  rcturnittg  to  noiurrtl  life.  l!,orc 
was  thus  a  constant  oxttflow  of  people  from  the  cora-unity.  Some  of  titc.=:c  ptrjplc 
w’crc  former  leaders  perfon.iing  good  duty.  Titc  society  as  a  x.’liolc  never  xinder- 
stood  x/ny  there  x.'cs  so  i."tny  drug  abusers.  Kor  did  they  undi-rstend  titc  ine.s5..go 
the  drug  abus'^rs  t;eru  trying  to  convey  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

(e)  Coffee  Houses  or  rap  houses  were  set  up  in  the  corriimity  where  peopli- 
with  drug  problems  or  needing  drug  inforr.ition  could  come  and  talk  x?ith  foii.er 
drug  depcmb'nt.s  and  people  their  own  age  in  an  atmo.'phere  x;hich  fit  il;o  feelings 
of  their  o;;u  class.  Most  of  the  community  agencies  wore  co-.nnitted  to  fur- 
ni.shing  the  iran-po’wcr  and  ideas  for  these  houses.  Often  the  conmiunity  maintained 
telephone  "hot-line"  service  for  drug  abuser,  run-av’ays,  and  other  problems 
mostly  of  young  people.  A  person  x.’ho  wanted  help  v:ould  call  the  x.»ell-advertiscd 
number  and  receive  counselling  from  a  trained  teen-ager  or  other  volunteer. 

(f)  Soine  corxxiunities  informally  offered  iimminity  from  prosecution  to 
all  drug  dependents  not  already  under  investigation  v;Uo  turned  thcmiselves  in  I 
to  a  community  agency  for  help. 

(g)  A  general  theme  running  through  many  of  the  management  problems  was 
the  attempt  to  substicxxte  a  new  social  addiction  for  the  old  drug  addiction. 

The  new  addiction  amounted  to  useful  v.’ork  at  a  dignified  profession  or  honorable 
duty.  Sometimes  it  was  a  religious  CNpericncc,  Sometimes  it  was  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  go  over  to  help  curb  the  opposite  pole  drug  abuse.  But  in  any  case 
there  was  cor.r.'.ittrent  to  .1  group  xrhich  had  an  active  Tsission, 

00  Merely  withdrawing  the  .'ibn.scr  from  his  drug  and  sending  him  back  to 
the  same  social  situation  that  produred  the  abuse  very  seldom  effected  any 
permanent  change. 
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to  be  hcpc  on  li'.uliu'.uor.f  jr.oci ina  te* y.  i.auy  bJaci.  cc';;.'..'jni  tica  t.istjKO  i.. 
naintennneo  bccaiis-,'  tiiCy  believe  that  it  keeps  black  people  fvor.-.  being 
au'ajiti.ous  and  aggressive. 

(k)  Some  conrnni t ics  innko  vadic.nl  changes  in  living  conditions  and 
the  r.mnr.r-.e5'.ent  of  drug  .'.uusc,  hut  they  do  it  in  n  pieccmeril  fashion. 
change  a  few  sriiools  or  ciiurches,  or  medical  services  at  a  tin.-  in  order 
get  a  fredb.-ck  from  citir.ciis,  children,  and  staff  and  to  make  easy  ad;, us 
in  gcner.'il  policy, 

(i)  Most  prop.resr.  wa.'  mde  vdion  cotniunit  1  cs  made  accurat  e  ricasure;.' 
and  descriptions  of  their  ir-magemcnt  and  its  results.  This  chain  vnr-  oft 
useful  to  other  cotr.uni ties,  kefore  carrying  out  srcii  a.-.urei.-.ents,  tin 
conmunitics  usually  requested  expert  help  from  nationally  known  agc'ncics 
professions. 

(lu)  Any  nuni.shr.’er.t  for  selling  or  u.si.iig  drugs  was  i.r.de  proportion.", 
the  actu.'.l  d.nr.ag.c  that  such  drug-s  were  causing  in  tiie  co:.:.. unity.  t 

punishment  for  heroin  traffic  t;as  higher  ih.aa  .Uiat  for  i.r.riiinana  traffic 

(n)  Some  cormunitics  sent  representatives  fren  all  tiieir  ii ;pc>rt.M;i 
agencies,  incliidinr  fat. i  j ic.s.  to  spcci.nl  v.-or'ksisops  or  schools.  Cti  titeir 
rcturr.  they  iield  ;:er.i!i.Trs  or  dialogues  vjith  other  nembers  of  the  co:  -  ij’.; 
Every  ;:.c;.box'  of  the  ect.r .unity  came  to  feel  soi.:e-.:h.'tt  ImiOv.’lcdpoablc  and  re 
siblc  concertiir.g  drug  abuse.  The  prograra  ir.rnagcr.s  made  it  easy  for  such 
iRGinbcrs  to  work  against  dru.g  abuse. 
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Notes  by  Matthew  Parrish 

On 


David  CooDcr:  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FAMILY,  New  York,  1970, 
Vintage A^-2 33,  ?1.65.  : 


David  Cooper  is  a  British  psychiatrist  who  v;orked  for  some 
years  V7ith  R.  D.  Laing  in  his  untraditional  therapeutic  comjr.unity 
for  s'chizoid  and  other  emotionally  disturbed  people  in  London. 

The  book  is  a  bit  Marxist  and  sometimes  it  breaks  into  a  kind  of 
schizophrenese  like  Finnigan's  Wake,  Marshall  McLuhan’s  v/ri tings, 
or  perhaps  some  of  Ezra  Pound  or  e.e.  cummings.  Nevertheless, 
the  book  has  some  stimulating  ideas. 

From  reading  the  book  I  perceived  the  following  positions. 
They  are  not  necessarily  just  what  Cooper  would  say  but  they  are 
what  I  derived  from  him  and  some  of  it  is  perhaps  iiy  own  extension 
of  his  thoughts : 

1.  The  family  is  an  idealogical  conditioning  device. 

2.  Its  form  and  its  methods  are  repeated  in  schools,  gangs, 
businesses,  churches,  hospitals,  government  agencies,  and  I 
suppose  in  Communist  cells  and  Boy  Scout  troops, 

3.  The  family  implants  in  its  member  a  set  of  idealized 
family  figments  (pieces  of  other  family  members)  V7hich  exclude  the 
real  person  of  the  member  himself.  Thus,  a  girl  instead  of 
getting  to  be  Mary  comes  to  see  herself  as*  a  mother-type .  Other 
people  come  to  see  her  that  way,  too.  In  addition,  she  is  a 
grouchy  type  like  Grandmother  and  has  some  of  Grandfather's  tem¬ 
per.  Some  people  see  such  family  traits  as  discrete  bundles  like 
genes  or  light  quanta  which  are  transmitted  diaitally.  Some  see 
such  traits  as  decantable  fluid  like  blood.  "She  has  a  certain 
1/4  of  Grandpa's  blood  in  her.  She  got  about  9/10  of  his  temper  I' 

4.  The  famdly  first  impresses  Mary  with  whose  she  is,  not 
who  she  is.  It's  not  that  an  infant  rather  he  belongs  - 
mostly  to  mother  at  first.  Belonging  then  is  a  kind  of  existence. 
Children  at  age  eight  often  wonder  if  they  perhaps  are  not  the 
u^nown  children  of  kings  rather  than  of  the  people  they  live 
with.  At  age  thirty  they  wonder  whether  they  belong  to  the 
company  they  work  for  or  to  their  family,  church,  or  nation.  In 
any  case,  they  feel  possessed  by  something  and  consequently  they 
possess  something.  I  speak  of  nw  dog  and  he  speaks  of  his  master. 
So  we  possess  traits,  a  society,  a  nation,  and  bits  of  knowledge. 
These  things  in  turn  possess  us.  These  things  as  a  cluster  are 
us*  So  existence  is  a  kind  of  possessing  and  being  possessed. 

*I  am  mv  traits." 

5*  Good  therapy  or  education  consists  of  dep(>pulating'  the 
zoom  of  all  the  ingested  parts  of  non-present  people,  all  the 


i 


figments  of  family  traits ,  which  prevent  the  actual  me  and  you 
and  others  in  this  room  from  meeting  each  other,  and  creating 
ours-ives  in  the  encounter. 

•  •  • 

6.  The  collection  of  traits  that  possess  me  (and  I,  them) 
are  ideas  fixed  in  a  state  of  being.  They  typify  ms  as  an 
individual,  they  categorize  me.  But  ny  acts  as  I  inter-act  v;ith 
you  are  me.  They  are  in  a  state  of  becoming,  of  continual  change 
of  Heraclitean  flux.  I  don't  act  alone,  however.  I  act  in  a 
world  of  things  and  people  and  they  act  back  at  me.  So  when  you 
and  I  face  each  other,  there  is  an  encounter,  an  inter-action. 

Part  of  that  inter-active  behavior  can  be  seen  as  ly  acts, 

as  cy  aspect  of  the  encounter.  For  the  duration  of  our  encounter 
that  part  is  ny  existence.  That  is  the  existentialist  m.e.  The 
set  of  traits  is  the  essentialist  view  of  me. 

7.  The  family  prevents  development  of  autonony  (an 
unpossessed  existence)  in  its  members  by.: 

a.  Nurture.  This  is  a  symbiotic  merging  of  feelings  be¬ 
tween  mother  and  infant  -  an  inter-play  between  dependency  and 
resentment  in  both  bodies,  a  sharing  of  feelings  so  that  mother 
talks  baby  talk  for  the  baby  to  visitors  or  she  hurts  and  suffers 
for  the  baby  and  the  baby  for  her.  For  instance,  if  Father  is 
angry  at  Mother^  the  baby  cries  and  won't  eat.  Of  course, 
nurture  extends  later  to  the  whole  family  and  its  intensity  is 
never  giiite  what  it  was  when  the  symbiosis  included  only  mother 
and  baby. 

b.  Schools.  They  program  behavior  find  thought  in  students 
the  way  students  are  supposed  to  feel  -  the*  way  parents  and  the 
grandparents  of  the  nation  traditionally  expect  students  to 
behave . 

c.  Prisons,  hospitals,  special  schools,  psychiatrists. 

These  provide  mechanisms  for  the  family's  rejection  of  a  member. 
The  prison,  etc.  will  take  care  of  him  and  fix  him  up  or  make  a 
failure  oat  of  him.  Prisons,  etc.  themselves  never  fail. 

Within  a,  b,  or  c  when  a  member  tries  to  say  or  do  something 
genuinely  his  own,  the  "family"  or  school  contorts  it  into  a 
well-known  act  by  "our  boy".  The  family  gives  that  act  an  old 
family  meaning  so  that  it  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  do  go  along  with  the  family  image  -  including  the  needs 
of  those  figments  of  family  which  are  ingrained  into  the  members. 
Families  then,  are  usually  ccitposed  of  essentialists  who  inter-, 
pose  filters  of  prejudice  (categorizations,  conceptual  frame¬ 
works)  between  ones  senses  and  the  living  person  whic*  these 
senses  are  tyring  to  perceive.  Somewhere  outside  of  families  I 
suppose  there  are  phenomenologists  (existentialists)  who  seek  a 
direct  perception  (and  experience)  of  the  other  person  without 
any  filters  of  pre-conception  (prejudices,  categories).  Well,  I 
don't  think  we  can  be  either  pure  phenomonologists  or  pure 


•ssentialistsf  but  neither  should  we  drive  right  down  the  middle.  Bather 
ve  should  keep  both  views  in  mindf  «e  should  slalan  along  betwen  essence 
and  phenomenon  -  touching  against  first  one  then  the  other. 

8.  Tm  individual  attempts  in  stages  to  differentiate  himself  out 
the  fsjuily*;.  collective  soul.  At  each  stzige  the  child  briefly  gets  ahead  of 
the  adult’s  attempts  to  contain  him  in  the  collective.  Later  the  adult  catches 
up  ttiivi  wakes  the  child  coafoisi  further  to  the  family. 

Age  2 1  Kegativism.  Child  fends  off  parents}  says  "No!**  to  everything. 

^e  4i  Lying  to  mother.  Child  learns  mother  does  not  know  everything  he 
thinks  or  does,  "i  can  have  a  private  life  of  my  own...” 

Age  10  to  12 I  Comradeship.  Clubbiness,  close  budies  away  fras  the  family. 

•  ■■  Age  15  to  20 1  Boy-girl  intimacy  with  responsibility  toward  each  other. 

The  member  projects  his  image  of  mother,  father  and  other  family  members  onto 
-f — V;.:;  cutslde  the  family.  VJith  these  persons  .he  acts  cut  things  which  are 
xeboo  in  the  family  -  tenderness,  love,  exploration  of  each  other... 

Age  2CH-  I  Uork  and  marriage.  The  old  family  situations  are  replicated 
(at  least tenporatilj^  at  woric  and  in  a  new  family. 

9»  Cooper  considers  that  love  Is  subversive  to  the  family.  Dependency 
and  need  axe  the  pillars  of  the  family.  A  security-seeking  person  wants  sane- 
one  to  need  him  and  thus  to  settle  down  with  him  in  an  unchanging  relationship 

•  a  relationship  which  is  a  fixed  idea,  not  an  acting  onward  In  the  flux  of 
each  person’s  being  himself  in  the  ever-changiag  present.  Love,  however,  is 
an  active  experiance  -  a  becoming  -  though  it  can  be  thou^t  about  as  a  state 
of  being!  a  fixed  status,  and  therefore  a  measuroable  ccamodity  with  a  certain 
value.  But  this  quantifyablesttiff  is  not  the  act  love.  It  is  only  the 
idea  of  love.  People  usually  assume  that  if  you  give  95^  of  your  love  to  one 
person,  only  1%  will  be  left  for  anyone  else.  Such  people  don’t  live  in  the 
in^esent,  but  rather  they  are  suspended  in  the  timeless  realm  of  thought. 

For  Cooper  the  act  of  loving  is  what  it  is  only  at  the  moment  of  liviug  It. 

At  another  time  an  "equal"  love  may  be  felt  for  another  peirson  -  if  Indeed 
the  active  love  is  quantifyable  at  all.  For  another  encounter  is  another 
sort  of  acts  Love  individuates  people.  It  is  I  guess,  more  matter  than  fora, 
sore  being  than  essence.  Need,  however,  collectivizes  people,  merges  their 
egos  with  others.  Need  here  l^longs  with  security/anxiety  and  dependency/ 
resentment.  Families  set  up  taboos  against  individualistic  love.  "Don’t 
IwuCl'.  your  13  year  old  daughters  you  might  stimulate  her...  Don’t  touch 
members  ctf  ywir  family.  Just  look  and  listen  in  perceptual  cliches  and 
sieteotypes.  Don’t  explore  the  newness  in  each  other.  Only  hox>e  that  every¬ 
body  is  remainli^  toe  sane  -  and  thus  dependable,  secure." 


Marriage  bstv/een  Joe  and  Jane  is  really  a  weaving  together 
of  all  the  figr.ents  of  old  family  relations  which  Joe  and  Jane 
have  imputed  to  each  other.  Jane's  old  family  which  lives  within 
her  ties  on  to  a  mirror  image  in  Joe.  It  reaffirms  its  need  for 
itself.  If  Jane  sees  Joe  as  purely  himself  and  loves  that  self 
with  her  ovm  individuality#  then  she  breaks  up  the  ties  of  the 
need-security-dependency  and  she  ends  the  perpetuation  of  the 
rami  ly  •  ^ 

10.  The  family  is  obsolete  today.  The  attempts -at  becoming 
genuine  persons  over  the  past  century'  have  become  so  intense 

and  the  technological  changes  in  a  nomadic  population  so  rapid 
that  the  "family”  methods  of  human  development  are  no  longer 
possible  -  even  if  proper. 

a.  The  extended  family  of  cotisins#  uncles#  etc.#  provided 
s  diffusion  of  love#  anger#  and  other  emotional  attachments#  so 
that  a  member  didn't  have  to  get  locked  into  the  conflicting 

. family  figments  vrithin  only  one  or  tv;o  people.  But  on  the 

other  .hand#  the  extended  family  kne\i  all  there  was  to  knov/  about 
him.  The  extended  family  spread  that  knowledge  by  a  sort  of 
secret  rumor.  -  not  openly  expressed  and  often  therefore  more 
influential#  more  co-ercive  upon  the  member’s  personality.  All 
thought  had  to  be  headed  by  the  patriarchs. 

b.  The  nuclear  family  of  father#  mother,  and  two  or  three 
childreh  allowed  an  escape  from  this  pervasive  influence.  But 
it  locked  members  in  so  tight  in  their  feelings  with  so  few 
Others  that  they  had  to  rely  on  peers  and.  g^ngs  outside  the 
family  in  order  to  escape  the  tight  programming  that  inevitably 
occurred.  They  could  of  course  effect  a  transient  solution  by 
fleeing  into  marriage  and  starting  a  nuclear  family  of  their  own. 

• 

c.  Cooper's  idea  of  a  replacement  for  "family"  ‘is  a  form 
of  commune  where: 

!•  There  is  an  inter-play  of  solitude  and  togetherness 
which  is  confortable  for  each  member. 

ii.  There  is  a  common  experience  £a:ea  -  work  place  or 

and  playing  place. 

* 

iii.  There  is  a  diffusion  of  love  relations  among  more 
members  than  in  the  family  system. 

Iv.  There  is  a  totally  free  access  of  children  to  all 
adults.  Parents  aren't  necessarily  the  ones  who  spend  the  most 
time  'or  emotion  with  their  children. 

11.  Cooper  sees  schools'#  governments#  and  other  institutions 
follov7ing  the  pattern  of  the  obsolete  family.  His  new  commune 
structure  for  human  nurturing  seems  to  impress  its  pattern  also 
on  therapy  and  education  as  well  as  on  structures  of  government 
and  comn^rce.  Thus  his  nurturing  commune  is  a  replacement  for 
the  old  family.  His  therapeutic  community  (which  actually 
merges  inl^  the  outside  community)  is  a  replacement  for  hospital 
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or  clinic.  His  "free  school"  (which  also  merges  into  the  outside 
community  and  considers  work  a  part  of  education  )  is  a  replacement 
for  the  hierarchical  school  with  walls.  I  will  list  here  the 
common  qualities  which  Cooper  considers  proper  for  nurturing, 
therapy,  education,  and  probably  industry. 

a.  Parents  and  therapists  or  teachers  are  people  who  under¬ 
stand  the  figments  of  family  and  the  items  of  culture  and  ZC0 
habit  V7hich  they  have  internalized.  They  realize  that  these  'fig¬ 
ments  may  be  temporarily  useful  but  not  eternally  true.  As 
people  who  know  the  craziness  of  all  the  members,  these  "leaders" 
provide  a  pivot  which  allows  others  to  turn  back  to  their  own 
present  needs  and  eventually  to  take  the  load  off  the  leader  of 
being  the  only  one  knooing  and  understanding.  Any  member  can 
act  in  the  role  of  parent,  teacher,  therapist,  or  supervisor. 

b.  Members  are  "selected"  with  a  wide  range  of  age,  skill, 
and  disposition.  There  is  a  good  mix  so  that  all  can  nurture, 
trea^:,  and  educate  eacii  other  as  individuals,  and/or  as  groups. 

c.  Mo  hierarchy  is  imposed.  There  is  no  staff  versus 
member  role  split.  There  are  no  fixed  father-son,  doctor- 
patient,  or  teacher-student  relations. 

d.  There  is  an  easy  rhythm  between  solitude  and  together¬ 
ness  which  depends  on  the  individuals  needs.  The  group  always 
respects  the  individual's  right  so  say"no"| 

e.  No  diagnosis  is  given  and  no  official  failures  are 
determined.  These  labels  only  categorize,  people  as  if  the 
people  had  only  a  few  attributes  in  the  realm  of  idea  and  no 
existence  as  persons  "like  me".  There  are  no  clear  written 
question  and  answer  exams  -  only  evaluation  of  group  work  eind 
self  expression. 

f.  -The  home,  school,  or  therapeutic  community  j.s  a  place 
to  develop  and  create  yourself  actively,  not  a  place  to  be 
trained,  taught,  or  treated. 

g.  Architecture  consists  of  single  cells  with  self- 
sufficient  cooking  and  living  facilities  which  two  or  three 
people  can  share  if  they  wish.  There  is  also  a  group  living  and 
learning  area. 

h.  There  is  frequent  invitation  of  outside  people  to  come 
in  and  share  their  work  experience  and  thought  with  the  group  by 
presentation,  den^nstration, .and  site  visits. 

Ck>oper  present?  some  differences  between  various  kinds  of 
spools,  communes,  and  treatment  facilities,  but  in  general  the 
above  pattern  is  followed. 


/ 


12.  ^ward  the  end  of  his  book  he  seems  to  get  pretty 
wrapped  up  in  trying  to  force  in  a  hurry  the  changes  v’hich  seem 
.  .to  be  coming  about  in  society  any\i?ay.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
this  book  is  stimulating  to  ones  ofi  personal-  thoughts  as  are  the 
.  other  bocks  v;hich  seek  root  changes  in  our  ways  of  nurturing, 
treating,  educating,  and  doing  business.  Such 
and  Weingardner:  Teaching  as  a  Subservise  ».c 
Future  Shock,  Reich,~  The  Greening  of  America, 
theraoy  East 


Such  books  are  Postman 
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ivarts : 
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Literature  and  i^rt. 


ana  vrest,  Slyfer;  Loss  of  the  Self  in  Modern 


by  Charles  A.  Reich,  Randoa  llotse,  1970} 

Industrial  Han,  vho  lived  in  the  European  vorld  between  about  1750  and 
195C-,  was  a  sachine  and  seec^d  to  be  the  servant  of  sosc  elite  men.  Bat  even 
those  elite  isui  had  to  regulate  their  lives  around  cachines  and  industry. 
Industrial  was  Hadiine's  servant.  The  post-industrial  cachine  is  Ban's 
servant. 

Ihe  post-industrial  younger  generation  of  the  1950*s,  60' s,  and  70*s 
hates  the  following  itess  and  wants  to  change  away  frea  thea: 

1.  The  abtmdance  of  luxury  and  eilitary  goods  while  little  subsistence 
and  ^dical  service  is  left  over  for  the  Icwer  class  can. 

2.  Evasion  of  unpleasant  facts  and  evasion  of  the  illogical  structure 
of  govemeent,  faaily,  and  btsiness. 

3.  Advann  of  technology  uncontrolled  by  worlAfide  htxaan  interest- 
resulting  in  poUutloa,  ^stmetion  of  land  and  natural  resour^s. 

A.  Deteriorati<m  of  denocracy.  Govetasent  ^encies  control  the  couxt- 
try-mot  Congress.  Buxeauctatic  discretion  tabes  the  plat^  of  law, 
invoicing  law  where  it  wishes  to.  Due  proems  is  too  slow. 

5.  Artificiality  of  life.  People  endure  work  in  order  to  play.  Even 
play  becoaes  a  series  of  stylish  things  ao  do.  Skiing  beeches  tbe 
rage  for  a  while.  Tennis  beex^es  the  rage  for  a  while.  'E^mo  yoimg 
people  relate  to  each  other  with  such  n«m>specific  eiqiletives  as 
"Swell. ..Far  out {...Beautiful,  Beautiful!"  but  they  talk  past  eadt 
otter  and  are  interested  only  in  siq>erficial,  popular  thoc^t  of 
tteir  otm  social  class. 

6«  There  is  no  cfaunity  feeling  auKig  neighbors  and  f^jeilies.  The 
fsily  Itself  has  been  redact  to  an  alsMxst  non-functional  n^tlear 
grmip,  which  pivots  arenmd  a  hoae  but  ^ts  its  kidcs  outside  the 
teae. 

7.  Li^s  of  self— the  individual  teccees  his  occi^tion.  Coas«iMntly 
ttere  is  a  l<^s  of  perscmal  wUl. 

Even  tte  power  elite  is  patrolled  by  eorporate-^jvemaent  forMs. 
CovernBent  «d  big  corporations  really  mxk  for  eadi  otter.  Gowmseat  is  nm 
like  a  ^rporatiem.  It  is  sia^ly  tte  bluest  bt^iness  in  tte  c^smtry.  Fes^r 
in  the  O.S.,  ttoi,  is  part  of  a  «»xpoxate  aorollth. 

of  powers  in  cte  U.S.;  To  distribute  «ie  ptd»licati«i  «d  not 
siod^r  on  m,  airliiw;  to  raise  interest  nt^;  to  forbid  childrei  Is  ^art- 
rentsf  to  pre^^t  pei^le  frou  buying  uabydregoiated  penoc  butteri  to  prelate 
sale  of  cigarette  «id  otter  ladwaltby  prodw^ts;  to  change  tte  «d.t^K  of  a 
foreign  country  hf  interventlcm  of  allltary,  renereial,  Peace  Cor^,  st^^t 
erehange,  or  O.S.  bfon^tiem  Service  pT<^r«s.  A  sti^ret  ^eho  dotm't  like 
tte  way  n&versiti^  are  nm  should  leave,  but  ttere  is  Mi^re  ebe  for  hte 
to  get  his  location. 
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Hie  political  state  has  been  replaced  by  the  addnistrative  state,  which 
is  ruled  by  econc^c  theory,  not  by  husian  needs.  The  political  state  con¬ 
sists  of  taany  different  cultures  and  interests,  represented  high  up  in  the 
govemaent  and  producing  conflicts  with  tes^oraty  resolutions . 

Hie  boss  or  supervisor  is  treated  as  a  hi^er  fote  of  husian  being.  Thus 
there  are  second  class  citizens,  though  they  arc  not  necessarily  based  on 
color. 

laposed  order  is  ultisately  based  on  for'^e  or  violence.  Thus  it  encour¬ 
ages  violent  attests  to  change  it.  For  instance,  prisoners  who  work  under 
the  gun  feel  challenged  to  escape  and  then  to  get  and  use  a  gun  thecsrlves. 

The  problea  is  that  seme  order  aay  have  to  be  iiaposed  because  without  ultioate 
control  by  the  threat  of  violence  or  by  a  violently  stiff  conscience,  the  cew- 
bems  cannot  reach  any  acculturation  or  civilization. 

The  corporate  state  Is  autonisous,  like  a  sachine  out  of  the  control  of 
sen.  In  the  *%ew  Industrial  State"  the  corporations  Create  their  own  sazket 
hy  braisuash  advertising  or  by  cpeilng  txp  transport  to  sooe  scall  African  coun¬ 
try.  Decisions  of  the  influenci^  experts,  managers,  and  professionals  in  an 
organization  are  governed  by  the  Icus  of  bureaucracy  and  professional  behavior. 
Hwy  &Hi*t  respoud  to  outside  directives*  On^  a  polity  is  set  up  it  tends  to 
perpetuate  itself. 

Executives  are  **brlefed"  by  others  and  thimi  become  mediators  of  limited 
thlrd-h^d  coeauaications.  Only  inconsistently  do  th^r  produce  useful  original 
timu^t* 

The  Hew  Property 

Ounership  of  the  new  wealth  nmsists  of: 

1*  The  stockhold^’s  right  to  share  in  profits. 

2.  Management's  zi^t  to  make  polity. 

3.  The  ^>loyee*s  right  to  statta  and  security. 

4.  The  government's  right  to  regulate. 

Thus,  wealth  includes  a  job  (corporation},  sto^  certificate  (eorpototion) , 
alimtny  (court,  government),  peision  (torporatitm,  government),  dealer's  fran- 
ch^e  (tozpontlim),  iraspitaJ.  privileges  for  tkaccozs  (corporation),  lusspital 
privileges  for  patients  torcni^  life  insutonto  (corporation),  status  of  college 
sts^nts  (uaivetoity). 

All  modern  wealth  xm^tsseats  a  relatltmship  to  some  organization*  It  also 
represents  a  tolatitmshlp  to  thx  mriilent  society.  The  value  of  an  inewe  ot  a 
fra^hise  ^^nds  tte  affluence  of  otter  people*  If  otiier  ^ople  an  all 
u^^neatod  paailess  the  rich  man  has  nothing  but  their  tsshilled  work  to 
cottrel.  If  people  ax»  all  afflueit  the  ridi  man's  status  is  Itos  exdtnl'to 
he  Uvto  in  mote  tomfort.  Capital  also  Inclw^  friendship  and  coUi^d 
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Government  is  the  biggest  dispenser  of  the  "new  property"“~licenses , 
pensions^  job  subsidies,  tax  benefits,  contracts.  These  awarded  or  attained 
statuses  produce  security,  money,  confidence,  power,  and  a  substitute  self 
which  comes  from  the  power  and  confidence.  The  state  dominates  thinking  be¬ 
cause  it  controls  selfhood.  The  nev?  property  ties  an  individual  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  maintain  the  value  of  his  capital  and  his  selfdon.  The  Individual 
now  has  to  tread  easy.  He  owns  no  private  property.  That  is,  he  controls 
nothing,  absolutely. 

Every  man  in  his  separate  status  circle  is  alienated  from  every  other 
man.  An  automobile  executive  can't  decide  on  his  own  to  keep  auto  models  the 
same  for  five  years  in  order  to  save  money  for  public  housing.  His  selfdom  is 
based  on  his  relation  to  the  automobile  company,  and  that  self  cannot  make  an 
independent  decision.  Yet  this  decision  would  be  in  the  only  area  where  he 
has  power  to  act  for  the  public  good.  Consequently  most  people  seek  to  bring 
about  changes  in  things  they  have  no  power  in  and  no  direct  responsibility  for. 
If  they  have  responsibility  they  are  coerced  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

We  make  the  law's  standard  our  own.  Sin  consists  in  ignoring  bhe  law  in 
favor  of  your  own  desires,  but  there  is  little  creativity  without  "sin"  since 
too  restricted  an  iction  restrains  thought  in  many  people.  Law  is  especially 
stultifying  when  it  develops  by  pure  reason  or  logic  or  when  it  adheres  to  out¬ 
moded  tradition  Instead  of  developing  largely  out  of  the  forward  needs  of  today. 

The  ravaging  of  natural  resources  implies  that  the  government's  point  of 
view  is  the  same  as  the  private  corporation's  point  of  view.  The  government 
avoids  thinking  of  the  effect  on  the  world  as  a  whole  or  on  the  infinite  span 
of  future  time.  No  American  point  of  view  ran  go* contrary  to  the  point  of  view 
of  process  industry.  The  corporate  life  must  be  clung  to  but  a  leg  may  be 
amputated  to  save  the  body.  Thus,  certain  corporations  or  individuals  may  be 
sacrificed. 

The  corporate  state's  pox#er  is  maintained  by  the  gap  between  people's  be¬ 
lief  and  the  social  realities.  What  people  don't  understand  they  can't  control. 
Actually,  both  the  corporations  and  the  individuals  maintain  the  delusion  that 
resources  will  never  run  out.  In  the  last  century  or  so  the  U.S.  had  the  right 
to  pollute  the  wnrld  in  order  to  build  up  its  industry.  Now,  when  the  U.S.  is 
rich,  it  can  prevent  other  countries  from  polluting  the  world  and  making  them¬ 
selves  rich.  We  say,  "Our  ancestors  used  up  most  of  the  sperm  oil  and  the 
forests  and  now  there's  none  for  us."  Southern  Europe  and  Africa,  however, 
can  say  that  the  U.S.  and  other  industrial  countries  used  up  these  resources 
and  now  they  have  the  capital  to  give  to  us  poor  countries  so  we  can  develop. 

***** 


Consciousness  Types 

A  consciousness  is  the  general  cluster  of  related  ideas  an  individual  has. 
This  consciousness  is  formed  by  economic  conditions.  The  Individual  simply 
latches  onto  an  existing  set  of  liberal  or  conservative  or  other  ideas. 

Consciousness  I  was  appropriate  to' the  1800's.  With  small  town  face-to- 
face  relations  and  individual  enterprise  it  was  the  world-view  of  the  U.S. 

'  farmer,  the  small  businessman  or  worker  trying  to  get  ahead.  It  was  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Ethic. 
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Consciousness  II  Is  appropriate  to  1900-1950.  The  values  of  the  corpor¬ 
ate  society  have  developed  out  of  the  corporation  and  the  machine  processes 
and  not  out  of  Individual  human  needs.  This  is  the  world  of  the  New  Deal— 
it  gives  benefits,  not  money. 

Consciousness  III  is  appropriate  to  1950-2000.  Individual  "existence" 
is  important.  The  individual’s  importance  is  in  himself,  not  in  corporate 
society.  The  Individual’s  importance  is  in  astrology-concerned,  inner- 
searching,  individual  encounter-hungry  society.  Individual  importance  is  not 
in  process  business.  Money  is  meaningless.  Benefits  from  the  corporation 
are  meaningless.  The  benefits  cl  human  contact  are  good. 


Consciousness  I;  The  hero  is  a  plain  character — an  honest  hard  worker, 
not  intellectual  nor  knowledgeable  (Horatio  Alger),  but  Melville’s  Billy  Budd 
and  Henry  James’s  Portrait  of  a  Lady  show  the  catastrophe  of  innocence  and 
they  show  the  problems  of  Consciousness  I.  Industry  considers  that  its  prob¬ 
lems  are  moral  problems  within  individuals.  Auto  accidents  are  blamed  on  the 
driver,  not  on  too  many  autos  in  production  or  on  bad  roads.  The  Conscious¬ 
ness  1  Individual  may  try  to  imitate  the  aristocracy  of  an  earlier  age  or  the 
plutocracy  of  his  o<m  age  by  buying  a  first-class  ship  ticket  and  becoming 
temporarily  a  superior  human  being. 

Consciousness  II;  The  Consciousness  II  mind  wants  resolution  of  all  con¬ 
flicts.  It  wants  a  tribunal  to  solve  all  problems,  but  always  through  proper 
channels.  It  wants  excellence,  not  equality.  To  get  these  things  It  turns 
away  from  concern  about  the  individual.  This  turn  was  cade  necessary  by  com¬ 
petitive  market  economy  which  automatically  misused  itself  with  big  corporate 
mergers,  etc.  It  was  made  necessary  by  Increased  scientific  technique  which 
eventually  <*'<-»es  dangerous  knowledge  to  every  individual  and  produces  terror¬ 
ism  in  the  i  .isclousness  III  times. 

A  medieval  tribal  residue  combined  with  industrial  technology  and  Renais¬ 
sance  organization  to  produce  the  Consciousness  I,  II,  III  individual  concepts, 
but  Consciousness  II  has  the  most  corporate  influence  and  the  least  medieval. 

Consciousness  II  assumed  that  the  individual  competed  against  a  society 
or  a  corporation  and  not  against  other  individuals.  Consciousness  II  there¬ 
fore  tried  to  obtain  better  due  process  of  law,  effectively  widened  franchise, 
and  ego-strengthening  psychotherapy,  but  since  Consciousness  II  is  a  corporate 
mind  it  couldn’t  do  anything  to  cripple  corporate  process  in  favor  of  individ- 
ual  living .  Corporate  process  existed  presumably  in  order,  to  improve  living 
but  really  corporate  process  existed  for  its  own  development  as  a  system. 

Thus,  a  depressed  Individual  can  live  on  for  the  logical  improvement  of  some 
theory  or  art  work  or  some  social  system,  such  as  a  charitable  organization, 
when  he  cannot  live  for  himself.  The  depressed  person  of  Consciousness  I  lived 
vicariously  for  his  child  as  an  extension  of  himself— lived  for  the  person  his 
child  was.  The  Consciousness  II  person  lives  for  the  organizational  system  as 
an  extension  of  himself.  He  lives  for  the  process  of  production  of  law,  of 
gaming,  and  of  social  conventions.  Cotrporate  process  has  an  organic  life  of 
its  own  quite  aside  from  the  individual  managers  and  employees  being  cooked  in 
its  milieu. 
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Milieu  therapy  (a  hospital  atmosphere  which  Induces  skills  in  living) 
is  Consciousness  II.  Tlie  self-managing  hospital  as  therapeutic  community 
and  the  natural  community's  own  involvement  in  psychiatry  can  be  better  man¬ 
aged  as  Consciousness  III. 

Consciousness  II  considered  that  abused  economic  power  must  be  subjected 
to  public  interest.  Moralistic  government  dealt  with  specific  acts,  not  with 
cause.".  The  Hew  Deal  made  a  great  corporate  government  to  match  the  power  of 
private  corporations,  and  this  public  corporation  gained  as  much  po\7er  over 
the  individual  as  the  private  corporations  had.  Nothing  came  back  to  the 
individual.  The  New  Deal  saved  capitalism.  But  the  New  Deal  broke  up  the 
capitalists*  delusion  that  there  could  be  a  "no  problem"  world  where  self- 
interest  in  a  free  market  produced  social  good. 

Consciousness  II  gave  no  absolute  individual  liberty.  It  always  sub¬ 
jected  liberty  to  the  overriding  interests  of  the  state  and  produced  collective 
inclining,  racial  equality,  a  reduction  in  government  corruption,  and  an 
increase  in  Social  Security~pacifying  the  individual  of  today  by  borrowing 
from  his  children. 

Consciousness  II  was  an  elitist  society.  The  standard  of  the  elite  was 
its  utility  to  technological  society.  There  was  no  absolute  worth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  except  in  theory.  The  elite  man  was  a  theoretical  model  for  the  common 
man  to  use  in  developing  his  own  illusive  individuality.  But  the  elite  man 
didn't  really  have  any  individuality  of  his  own.  He  existed  only  as  a  dis¬ 
turbance  or  a  relationship  between  elements  of  the  corporate  world. 

Consciousness  II' s  public  or  business  life  \las  a  fight  for  reform  only 
In  the  direction  in  which  organizational  life  was  going  anyway.  It  began  to 
fight  racial  discrimination  only  in  the  1950's.  It  began  seriously  to  oppose 
the  Vietnam  war  only  about  1967.  This  consciousness  won't  jeopardize  its  own 
status  to  fight  for  reform. 

Consciousness  II 's  home  lift  is  liberal  reformist  in  thought  but  not  in 
action.  There  is  a  split  between  tnnsciousness  II *s  public  and  home  life. 

This  is  a  schizoid  condition.  It  is  not  hypocrisy,  though  children  think  it's 
hypocrisy.  Neither  the  public  self  nor  the  home  self  is  false.  Consciousness 
II  man  simply  has  two  selves,  for  the  public  self  must  conform  to  corporate 
life.  The  self  is  ah  image  set  up  by  the  corporation.  It  has  a  certainty, 
just  as  if  the  corporation  controlled  the  universe. 

But  a  natural  self  is  really  derived  out  of  the  chaos  of  many  natural  and 
human  forces.  Corporate  life  is  only  the  current  delusional  way  of  soul- 
organlzlng  the  world.  Since  Consciousness  II  loves  certainty  and  security,  it 
avoids  dreads,  awe,  accidents,  failure,  helplessness,  and  magic.  Yet  only 
these  experiences  allow  derivation  of  a  self  out  of  a  broader  world  and  there¬ 
fore  allows  a  broader  self  than  can  be  derived  from  a  corporate  life  with  its 
narrow  goals. 

The  efforts  of  Consciousness  II  are  falsely-artlficlally  rewarded.  The 
Consciousness  II  man  works  with  willing  self-sacrifice  for  the  corporation  in 
order  to  reap  satisfactions  for  the  very  desires  the  corporation  instills  In 
him  by  advertising,  education,  news  media,  etc.  The  corporation,  by  means  of 
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salaries  and  sometimes  capital  assets,  gives  the  individual  the  means  to 
satisfy  those  desires  through  corporate  products  and  services. 

A  life  of  service  in  order  to  produce  is  incompatible  with  a  life  of 
hedonist  desire  in  order  to  consume.  Consequently  neither  kind  of  life  can 
be  full.  This  schism  is  the  seed  of  destruction  for  Consciousness  IT, 

Consciousness  II's  public  life  consists  in  work.  This  life  is  kept  from 
being  free  by  means  of  loyalty  oaths,  character  files,  clearances,  meritocracy, 
employment  regulations.  Only  Consciousness  II*s  private  home  life  is  free. 

It  is  free  to  make  consumer  choices  "guided**  by  advertising,  education,  and 
style  pressures  from  neighbors.  In  Consciousness  II  the  housewife  is  really 
the  freest  individual  who  exercises  the  widest  discretion  and  for  whom  laost  of 
the  corporate  world  is  really  set  up.  Most  of  the  consumer  advertising,  par¬ 
ent  education,  and  medical  training  is  directed  at  her.  For  she  is  the 
family’s  consumption  head.  Her  husband  is  only  its  Industrial  production  head. 
The  technical  progress  in  Consciousness  II  replaces  the  husband  and  father  but 
not  the  wife  and  mother. 

Consciousness  II  advertising  creates  a  desire  for  sex,  status,  and  excite¬ 
ment,  but  the  products  sold  don’t  really  satisfy  those  desires.  TV,  especially. 
Incites  the  poor,  who  can’t  buy  and  they  assume  they  might  have  had  status  if 
they  could  have  bought.  TV  especially  incites  the  young  by  making  them  more 
\/idely  aware  of  each  other  in  order  to  sell  more  products  by  example.  "Look  at 
your  friends.  They  wear  McDonald’s  sweat  shirts,  drink  Slurples,  etc.*'  TV 
makes  a  separate  consumer  market  of  the  young  which  rivals  the  housewife. 

Fewer  jobs  and  longer  necessary  training  has  prolonged  this  youth  period. 

Consumer  dissatisfactions  result  from  technological  breakdowns,  such  as 
traffic  jams,  machine  failures,  etc.  The  end  product  of  consumer  society  is  a 
person  who  reacts  against  pampering,  a  ruthless,  liberated,  impractical  person 
who  is  a  threat  to  corporate  life.  The  module  and  the  package  home  make  the 
child  feel  at  home  anywhere.  There  is  no  unique  character  to  "home,"  There¬ 
fore,  the  child  easily  takes  off.  If  he  can  also  ignore  consumer  goods  he  is 
liberated. 

TV  gives  the  child  an  old  picture  of  the  world — ^high  spirits  of  Coke  drink¬ 
ers,  happy  family  of  "My  Three  Sons,"  and  "Father  Ihiows  Best."  But  then  the 
child  finds  the  world  full  of  slums,  etc.  TV  promises  the  affluent  life  and 
Ideals  but  the  world  threatens  pollution,  senses  overloaded  with  advertising, 
boring  jobs,  Vietnam,  and  nuclear  weapons.  TV  is  the  mother  of  the  10,000 
things.  Mother  TV  shows  you  how  the  world  ought  to  be  and  then  you  go  out  and 
e^ect  it  so.  It  is  so,  of  course,  if  you  think  it’s  so,  and  TV  helps  thought. 

This  life  is  in  contrast  with  the  farm  child  of  (k>nsclousness  I  who  learned 
solid  textures  in  his  world  of  things,  animals,  and  human  characters,  and  then 
went  on  to  make  n^ths.  It  is  in  contrast  to  the  medieval  world  portrayed  in 
Johann  Huizinga's  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  many  extreme  contrasts 
side  by  side  lent  color  to  life,  even  while  it  may  have  lent  misery. 

Consciousness  III 


For  the  mind  of  Consciousness  III,  crime,  auto  accidents,  drug  problems, 
etc.  are  not  due  to  individual  moral  turpitude  but  to  the  poor  human  or  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering.  Koads  can't  carry  enough  cars,  people  can't  get  proper  sat¬ 
isfactions  within  the  law. 
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Formerly,  young  people  were  no  more  tied  to  family  and  school  than  to 
their  own  generation.  Now  the  more  the  old  people  reject  them  the  more  the 
young  unite  coast  to  coast.  The  clothes  of  the  young  are  uniform,  practical, 
tough,  and  colorless.  Blue  jeans  as  they  wear  bring  out  the  imprint  body 
Inside.  Pressing,  however,  brings  out  the  suit  only.  The  young  wear  mass- 
produced  cheap  clothes  as  a  base  and  they  use  hand-made  decorations  and  jewels 
to  individuate  themselves.  The  new  clothes  are  worn  wit)i  pride  to  express 
brotherhood  of  the  rich  and  poor  young. 

A  revolution  now  occurs  by  consclousness—by  consensus  of  a  whole  tribal 
group — not  by  voting  or  violence.  The  nev?  consciousness  induces  itself  even 
into  the  old  people’s  world.  This  is  especially  so  because  the  new  kids  are 
so  likable  when  contacted  on  their  own  ground,  in  their  own  culture.  The  new 
kids  as  workers  will  lay  their  bodies  on  the  line  and  mal:c  changes,  since  they 
will  the  teachers  and  doctors  and  workers.  The  responsibility  they  gain 
makes  them  maintain  the  status  of  their  own  Consciousness  III. 

Vietnam's  changes  are  changes  in  the  consciousness  of  the  natives  and  in 
their  encountered  Americans.  The  Americans  return  to  a  U.S.  which  can't  yet 
understand  their  change  in  consciousness  but  It  is  the  new  Consciousness  III 
which  can  most  easily  understand  these  veterans— new  democracy  of  small  squads 
deciding  for  themselves  whether  and  how  to  attack.  Thus  the  individual  soldier 
abandons  his  resting  of  responsibility  for  failure  and  the  death  of  his  buddies 
on  an  "established"  leader*  But  the  old  generals  see  the  Vietnam  war  as  an 
attempt  to  control  oi  oroduce  enemy  armies,  production,  or  solid  social  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  schools  and  commercial  houses,  not  as  a  multinational  convention 
to  form  new  attitudes  or  consciousness  on  Spacesh^  Earth. 

Consciousness  Ill's  status  depends  on  personal  fulfillment  and  recognition 
by  others  of  one's  inward  soul-values  within  small-group  humanity,  and  the 
recognition  of  oneself  in  the  soul  and  in  the  character  of  one's  friends  and 
enemies.  These  recognitions  replace  the  status  formerly  provided  by  money  and 
corporately  stylish  consumer  goods* 

Remember  that  necessities  can  now  be  solidly  established  as  a  baseline* 

That  baseline  is  the  contribution  of  the  capitalist-socialist  corporate  econos^, 
just  as  control  of  sea  and  air  are  only  baselines  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
"winning"  of  the  war  is  done  person-to-person  by  consciousness  change  and  not 
by  violence.  Therefore,  modem  Americans  don't  argue  about  the  need  for  these 
necessities  any  more  than  they  argue  about  the  necessary  existence  of  the  sun 
for  continued  economic  or  spiritual  progress*  But  given  that  necessity,  the 
crucial  thing  in  Vietnam  is  the  induction  of  a  new  consciousness  into  the 
world-Vietnam  interface*  In  economics,  the  crucial  thing  is  the  opening  up  of 
new  satisfactions  and  Ideals— new  sex,  new  music,  new  travel,  philosophy,  reli¬ 
gion,  superstition,  which  could  not  formerly  be  afforded. 

The  new  mansions  are  group-owned  castles  where  the  group  member  contrib¬ 
utes  his  own  plants  and  art  and  cooking,  etc. 

The  French  Revolution  (middle  class  power)  and  the  Russian  Revolution 
(working  class  power)  were  mere  shifts  of  power  base.  The  Consciousness  III 
revolution  is  equivalent  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  after  the  Roman  bureau¬ 
cratic-proletariat  balance  was  finally  set  in  the  stable  empire*  Consciousness 
I  and  II  both  defined  thought  in  terms  of  science  but  II  tised  a  grand  scale  of 
organization,  pulling  government  and  many  corporations  together. 
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Consciousness  III  desires: 

1.  The  restoration  of  non-material  elements  of  life-landscapes,  art, 
and  spiritual  life. 

2.  The  restoration  of  science  and  technology  as  tools  of  men,  not 
determinants  of  his  existence. 

3.  The  development  of  esthetic  and  spiritual  life  (astrology,  religion, 
philosophy,  art),  after  being  given  machines  and  good  organization 
to  take  care  of  material  needs.  Only  by  this  esthetic  development 
can  technology  survive  or  have  meaning.  Nowadays,  many  fathers 
provide  their  children  with  material  needs.  hTien  these  fathers  die 
the  machines  will  do  it.  The  children  will  Interact  with  themselves 
and  with  their  own  children,  soul  to  soul* 

4.  The  elimination  of  competition  and  bureaucratically  managed  coordi¬ 
nation.  These  are  to  be  replaced  by  personal  influences  within  the 
bonds  of  cultured  brotherhood. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  CULTURES  TO  BE  CCWSIDERED  IN  PLANNING  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Dv  ;i.  *).  r.Trrir.h 

A  Rough  Map 


lltere  wass  a  tiae  when  aental  health  professionals,  educationists,  and 
other  public  servants  tried  to  deliver  a  single  standard  of  each  service  for 
every  comuni ty  in  the  country.  The  schools  and  associations  for  eacli  pro¬ 
fession  thour.ht  a  person  was  qualified  within  that  profession  when  he  met  a 
standard  of  skill  which  was  dependably  the  same  all  over  the  nation.  Nowadays, 
however,  wc  think  that  some  classes  of  people,  some  sub-cultures,  some  neigh¬ 
borhoods  need  different  therapies,  different  educational  programs,  and  differ¬ 
ent  security  services  than  others  do.  For  some  comnunities  it  may  be  detrimental 
to  offer  the  traditional  models  of  medicine,  education  or  police  work.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  find  more  public  servants  conferring  with  the  conmunity,  negotiating 
with  its  members  to  develop  the  particular  type  of  services  acceptable  to  each 
particular  comuni  ty. 


Vhat  improves  one  sort  of  comunity  may  destroy  another.  This  applies  not 
only  to  methods  of  serving  but  to  methods  of  accounting,  degree  of  authoritarian¬ 
ism,  etc.  Social  workers,  comunity  organizers,  paraprofessionals  in  mental 
health,  etc.  can  evaluate  a  community's  needs  more  skillfully  if  they  have  some 
tentative  classification  of  community  types.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  con¬ 
sider  any  model  an  accurate  map  of  oommuni^  dynamics,  but  nevertheless  for  a 
traveler  in  a  strange  country  an  Inaccurate  map  is  better  than  no  map.  The 
^veloper  of  hman  services  in  coanunities  should  assme  that  there  is  no  up- 
tc^date  map  which  he  can  follow. with  absolute  confidence.  Communities  cootin- 
nally  change  methods  of  working  and  planning.  The  following,  then,  is  a 
classification  map  of  peoples  who  form  Aarnurlcm  codhunities. 

Importantly,  today  there  are  three  widely  different  kinds  of  American  com¬ 
munities:  (1)  Rural  coMunltles;  (2)  City  neighborhood  communities— including 
(2a)  the  politically  cohesive  "etlmlc  ghetto"  and  (2b)  the  fractured  coiatAity 
of  the  modem  "he^less  ghetto";  (3)  The  consensus  (or  the  bond  of  common 
feeling)  -oong  scattered  cosmopolitan  professionals— including  (3a)  those  sup¬ 
ported  by  law,  and  (3b)  those  not  siqiported  by  law,  regardless  of  their  ethics 
or  their  establlshaent  philosophy. 


Country  Folk 


.<!)  Rural  coammlties  with  land-based  social  institutions  change  very 
slowly.  They  pretty  veil  fit  Rlesman's^  tradition-directed  character.  These 
folk^  adhere  to  the  mores  of  their  ancestors.  They  make  Intensive  personal  use 
of  the  land,  even  when  they  don't  own  it.  They  usually  have  a  deep  love  of  the 
landscape  itself.  Hatlves  do  not  want  to  leave  Harlan  County,  Kentudcy,  even 
thoi^  they  can  earn  more  aamey  in  Chicago  or  Atlanta.  Natives  also  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  Creek  mountains  for  America.  Many  who  do  go  to  America  and  make 
their  fortune  come  bade  to  those  mountains  to  die.  Rural  people  invest  their 
very  descendants  in  their  land.  They  transmit  across  many  gmerations  their 
antiques,  their  Mterial  wealth,  their  local  traditions.  There  Is  usually  an 
cstdilished  hierardiy  ranging  from  "prominent"  folk  down  to  "trash"  folk. 

These  rural  people  see  the  city  as  their  eneay.  The  city,  for  instance, 
takes  scarce  water  stqtplies  away  from  the  Cfnaitryside.  This  hu  been  true  of 
Cairo,  Athens,  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Denver,  etc.  When  the  city  wants  to  expand 
its  city  liaitt,  an^  them  increase  taxes  for  country  people,  tte  city  usually 
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Respect  and  Response  to  the  Local  Culture 

Tite  trouble  Is  that  if  the  sit*  neighborhood  already  has  those  cultural 
attributes  as  a  coaaiunity,  it  is  not  disintegrating.  It  nay,  of  course,  be 
aoving  off  piecetaeal  to  integrate  into  other  cooBunitles— 'leaving  behind  it 
deteriorating  buildings.  But  the  reanant  is  still  a  cultured  tribe,  if  the 
"sliflj  neighborhood”  does  not  have  cultural  institutions  which  enable  It  to 
prosper  as  a  cohesive,  politically  iaf>ortant  coonunlty  in  the  city,  then  some 
of  its  menbers  may  leave  that  way  of  life  and  develop  an  affluent  professional 
nomadism.  Ihey  may  become  part  of  a  worldwide  consensus — a  society  of  people 
with  a  common  set  of  mores.  In  the  past,  individuals  could  do  this  by  joining 
the  army  or  the  clergy,  or  perhaps  a  crime  syndicate.  Now  they  can  join  many 
other  professions.  Sometimes  these  "slum  neif^iborhoods"  select  out  some 
social  institution  they  do  isderstand,  and  they  emphasize  it  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  become  ct^esive  as  a  coamunity.  For  inststce,  they  may  dewlop 
a  strong  cliurch,  a  strong  military  organization  of  their  own,  or  a  strong 
crime  syndicate. 

In  any  case,  to  ask  a  sltai  coamunity  to  change  is  equivalent  to  asking  it 
to  comeit  social  auiclde.  Since  the  individual  obtains  from  his  society  bis 
feeling  of  idio  he  is,  he  is  effectively  "killed"  when  he  is  given  an  education 
which  really  belongs  to  another  culture  or  when  he  is  moved  into  coiqtietely 
new  architecture  or  geogrqihy.  People  resist  this  kind  of  dtangg. 

'  Uhen  we  negotiate  with  a  coamunity  to  provide  sudi  human  services  as  mental 
health,  education,  security,  etc.,  it  nay  not  always  be  useful  to  mssume  that 
the  CDwmuiilty  should  transform  itself  into  a  stably  ethnic  comauni ty'*»pollti> 
cally  powerful,  well  organized  to  handle  its  own  education,  its  delinquency,  its 
recreation,  its  old  people...  If  we  do  not  try  to  force  t^  middle  class  "ethnic" 
model  of  a  conatsilty  upim  grotq>s  that  have  outgrown  it,  or  upon  groups  that  are 
not  ready  for  it,  then  we  can  usually  negotiate  with  each  coonunlty  in  a  manner 
which  helps  it  to  contain  or  prevent  itc  own  delinquency,  dropouts,  neuroses, 
alccdiolism,  accidents,  etc.  Community  amabers  may  do  these  things  in  their  own 
way  without  transforming  their  way  of  life  from  their  own  culture  to  some  cur¬ 
rent  standard  life  style  in  the  mind  of  s  public  service  agency. 

Tlie  dcwlnant  cfsmnmities  In  the  "edmlc"  (2a)  or  consensus  (3a)  sector 
sometimes  try  to  make  illegal  the  atteiqtts  by  the  (2b)  fdietto  people  to  fora 
politically  strong  self-sonaging  organizations.  Ibis  a  government  agency  (3a) 
may  provide  a  gk'ant-in-aid  for  a  black  anti-crime  program  but  at  the  same  time 
demand  accoimting  of  a  sort  easily  achieved  by  die  Contteental  Illinois  Bank 
hot  not  by  a  new  ghetto  group.  iMte^  of  providing  the  new  agency  with  an 
accounting  staff  or  a  negotiable  but  continuous  monitoring  S3fstem  idilch  prevents 
misuse  of  firnds,  the  government  often  prefers  to  let  tlw  agency  naii^ly  misappro¬ 
priate  funds  and  then  to  prosecitfe  them.  (Politically  this  is  more  exciting.) 
Schools  (3a)  ate  usually  careful  not  to  allow  a  stndeit  from  the  ghetto  any 
credit  for  education  received  In  sudi  ma  agency.  Yet  the  vocatiimal  training 
«id  the  ed^a«.ian  for  eitizenahip  delivered  by  the  t^ency  may  be  more  useful  to 
the  community  than  the  corxesponding  courses  offered  by  the  school. 

But  the  trend  now  Is  for  die  service  ^^cies  s^i  »  mental  tealth,  educa¬ 
tion,  poli^,  correcticH»,  and  welfare  to  ^^t  thaselves  to  die  local  coMueity 
culture— sometimes  to  tin  coustemation  of  soclolc^^ts,  edio  wnt  s  single  stand¬ 
ard  *%est"  Mclety  for  Ae  whole  nation,  sometimes  to  die  exasperation  of  public 
accountants,  ^dio  fiM  it  hard  to  follow  several  fiscal  fhiloaoihies  at  once. 

Cood  uae  of  mattej  in  one  culture,  for  exmgple,  may  he  h^  uae  in  anodier. 


Neighborhood  Cultures. 
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of  the  city.  In  the  bedrooe  sector,  thjy  dwell  beside  other  coscspolltans , 
usually  froK  unrelated  professions.  Utey  show  off  to  each  other  within  a 
standard  style  of  consuaer  life.  In  their  neighborhoods  they  fom  civic 
organizations  to  aaintain  their  real  estate  values  and  to  insure  an  adequate 
share  of  cosnunity  services.  Otherwise  they  have  little  personal  comitaent 
..  Lheir  bedrooc  comunities.  They  asstsae  their  children  will  certainly  aove 
to  spmc  other  eomnunlty.  Their  loyalty  belongs  to  their  own  professional 
group,  not  to  the  land  and  not  to  the  neighborhood.  Their  ierportant  social 
links  often  extend  worldwide,  forming  a  consensus  connected  by  electronic  and 
literary  cossaunication  rather  than  by  neighborhood  groupings.  Tney  are  ori¬ 
ented  not  around  territory  and  not  around  a  fasiily  which  can  spin  forward  into 
an  endless  future,  but  around  their  silssion  in  life  as  a  professional  group. 

They  serve  sose  corporation,  govemnent,  or  profession  superior  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  selves,  and  thus  they  bear  sose  analogy  to  the  aonks  of  the  aiddle 
a^es.  Each  profession  and  lumagerial  class  has  a  particular  area  of  expertise 
v'  iri.  it  exercises f  nr  a  particular  class  of  people  which  it  exploits.  Geo- 
gra,.hlcally,  however,  there  is  no  **catchaent  area**  tdilch  Includes  then  as  a 
group.  They  have  the  capacity  to  fom  te^>orary  ad  hoc  fanily-like  groups  of 
intellectuals,  with  easily  attained  intiaucy.  Their  conrades  usually  include 
the  people  who  work  In  a  related  profession  or  in  a  sinilar  corporate  sdssion. 

It  has  been  hard  for  the  rural  classes  sod  the  city  ethnic  classes  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  nooad  professitmals  fora  a  coeMsilty,  because  these  traditional 
classes  cannot  see  that  conotmlty.  Uevertlieless,  the  nMOtoilty  is  well  insti¬ 
tutionalized,  with  traditions  and  rules  of  Its  mm. 

(3b)  Exactly  the  sane  w'rds  can  apply  e  life  of  that  part  of  the  con¬ 
sensus  which  is  not  well  supported  by  the  law.  Ot^y  the  tisnes  of  the  professions 
will  be  dlfferent-'-hlt  nsn,  shill,  confidence  n3n,*adlitnnt  organizer,  hooker, 
plmr,  syndicate  lobbyist...  Sonetiaes,  political  or  corporate  collusion  is  not 
siqiported  hy  law,  and  passes  over  into  (3b). 

to  exaq>le  of  the  dissealnatlon  of  this  (3b)  section  of  the  professional 
consensus  occurred  in  Chicage  in  the  1960s.  "Urban  renewal"  broke  up  sone  ado¬ 
lescent  gangs,  such  as  the  Blackstone  Kan'^rs,  but  as  they  were  aoved  to  various 
sections  of  the  city  the  Individuals  of  these  gangs  siaply  foraed  a  diasporic 
syndicate,  such  as  the  Black  P-Stone  Nation,  coaposed  of  individuals  aid  saall 
groups  froa  such  foraer  localized  gaigs  as  the  Kenwood  Devil's  Disciples  or  the 
West  Side  Vice  Lords.  This  diasporic  syndicate  coaauni cates  electxonically  and 
llterarily,  Jiat  as  the  aeabers  of  (3a)  do.  As  a  *^tion"  they  do  not  feel  con¬ 
fined  to  mof  particular  sector  of  the  dty.  Their  territory  ranf^  through  all 
rt  society,  and  not  just  throu^  s  nel^iboThood. 

To  the  ethnic  neighbothoods  of  (2a)  Above,  however,  all  these  professional 
fuiaads— legal  or  illegal— appear  as  an  omtable  influmce  in  the  cl^.  These 
professlonds  produce  schools  without  walls  and  comnmities  without  spatial 
territory.  Their  territory  is  aental.  Ih^  thrive  on  ««stant  dmge,  growth, 
and  develf^nmt.  Their  comitaents  dmge  with  new  tedmoli^  or  msi  political 
or  corporate  sdslnlstratimi.  They  use  sone  currently  stylish  suburb  m*  a 
sl^p-in  show-off  pl^^  for  two  or  three  years,  ai^  then  nove  on.  They  seen 
to  have  no  fixed  religion,  no  constant  prejudices,  no  real  control  fmn  "toove." 
Typically,  they  nake  non  noMy  than  tin  other  groups,  yet  they  do  not  tiave  to 
get  to  work  on  tine.  They  to  not  have  to  work  beside  s  wmtsde  or  join  n  aggies 
sive  labor  union.  To  the  "ethnic"  city  neighhoxhoods  (2s)  the  professional  con¬ 
sensus  (3s  and  3b)  is  an  foreign  m  tiie  city  neighbothoods  thenselves  once  were 
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Black  leaders  cay  live  in  an  "ethnic  ghetto"  or  in  a  disadvantaged  ghetto, 
but  insofar  as  they  arc  leaders  of  a  widespread  black  consensus  tiicy  belcng 
araong.  the  nonadic  professionals  (33  or  3h),  These  professionals  inclnse  such 
■widely  different  types  of  leaders  as  Karcus  Garvey,  Malcoln  X,  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  The  hostility  and  the  r-isunders tanning  acicng  the  various  classes  of  ecs- 
nunity  make  life  hard  for  these  leaders,  and  at  the  sane  tine  delay  progress 
for  all  cotmunicios . 

For  eJianple,  in  ’’ashington ,  h.  C. ,  the  privately  organized  Black  Man’s 
Davelopnent  Center  durinn  the  i9u0s  helped  greatly  to  decrease  crine  in  certain 
z.ci^d;orhcocu  by  utilizing  citizzr  pclica  and  uarning  r.ct^-rorkr. ,  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  police.  It  alsc  organized  cirantic  cleanup  prograns  which  renovci 
tons  of  trasij  fron  Liic  neir.hbr-rhoads.  It  carried  on  a  renarkabiy  cffectii/e  dru;: 
abuse  prevention  program,  using  undertjorld  intelligence  channels  to  get  at  the 
distributers  of  drugs,  and  using  popular  teenage  clubs  and  gangs  to  rcs-ccucate 
the  young  people.  In  addition,  they  held  vocational  training  clasiss  an**,  ob¬ 
tained  work  for  their  charges  through  wide  and  intinata  contact  with  the  biggest 
et^loyers  of  the  city. 

In  the  fall  of  19r>7,  the  Black  Han’s  Dovelopnent  Center  opposed  participa¬ 
tion  of  any  black  people  In  the  E-arch  on  the  Pentagon— feeling  that  such  par¬ 
ticipation  would  sect!  taj-.'icarican  ar.d  unpatriotic,  Tnc  organization  did 
successfully  block  the  participation  of  blacks,  and  tlicreby  cook  nuch  of  tlie 
political  clout  away  frea  the  nzrek.  As  part  of  Ohe  effort  to  prevent  black 
particip.ition,  the  center  distributed  handbills  which  itsiled  that  tiic  raren 
Was  stinulaced  in  oart  bv  ".iionisc  Ccncunists." 


The  center  becaae  so  successful  that  the  Departnent  of  Labor  and  the  I’apart- 
nent  cf  Health,  Education  &  Ueifare  deened  it  worthy  of  public  fandinz.  Eore- 
tofore  funding  had  depended  upon  foundations  and  upon  private  contrifautiens , 
notably  fren  people  whose  relatives  or  whose  neighborhoods  had  been  benefited 
by  the  anti-drug  ahiwc  activities  of  tbe  center.  Ten  percent  of  the  personnel 
of  the  center  ■were  white,  as  were  about  ten  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  they 
helped.  Ihe  center  had  a  great  advantage  over  other  private  and  public  arcs 
abuse  progr^eis  because  a  drug  abr4;er  could  be  treated  with  core  assurance  of 
anonynity.  Thus  it  attracted  the  faciiies  of  high-ranking  officials  as  ■well  as 
people  who  were  frequently  in  trouble  with  the  law.  l-any  of  the  center’s  finan¬ 
cial  supporters  as  well  as  its  staff  workers  were  Jewish.  In  1970,  however, 
whea  the  center  received  a  sizable  grant  frea  the  federal  govemrent,  the  Ar.ti- 
Defanation  League  recalled  the  center’s  appellation  "Zionist  Cormunists"  ana 
used  that  appellation  to  alienate  the  center  fron  an  entire  Jewish  consensus. 

It  seeced,  then,  that  the  center  had,  in  1967,  successfully  interfered  with  a 
■arch  on  the  Pentagon  without  realizing  it  eight  possibly  alitmatc  an  entire 
consensus  rather  th»i  the  few  people  the  center  thought  ^te  acting  as  Cos- 
auaist  agitators. 

The  Anti-Befaziation  League  had  power  and  face  for  its  worthtdille  attennts 
to  si^port  the  devclopt^nt  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  to  cmlntain  a  likable 
taage  of  the  Jewish  peoples.  &mseouently  Jewish  supporters  of  the  center, 
while  they  still  belie\%d  in  the  center,  feared  to  antagonize  thr  Anti- 
Defanaticm  League.  ISany  of  the  center's  private  funds  dried  up.  The  Le^oe 
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brought  pressure  upon  the  federal  govemcent,  and  federal  funds  dried  up. 

Hiere  were  also  accusations  that  the  center  was  not  properly  accounting  for 
its  ec^loyaent  of  public  funds. 

Let*s  look  at  this  probleta  In  the  light  of  the  various  types  of  cormunity 
life  -involved: 

Ihe  Black  !Iaii*s  Develop-jent  Center  had  to  work  with,  first,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  ("ethnic")  corsaunities  of  the  V’ashington  suburbs,  idtich  wanted  to  protect 
their  children  fron  the  specter  of  drug  abuse.  Many  of  these  people  were,  of 
course,  established  conservative  ciddle  class  blaclis,  but  the  center  had  also 
to  work  with  the  disadvantaged  blacks  of  the  "helpless"  ghetto.  Thirdly,  the 
center  had  to  contend  trf.th  the  interstate  rtachinations  of  the  non-law-supported 
^nsensus,  which  supnlied  the  drugs,  and  to  sooe  extent  also  used  then.  It  was 
possible  to  transfer  soce  of  the  neebers  over  to  the  larf-supported  consensus  if 
they  could  be  trained  for  new  vocations,  and  reaccultorated  to  a  new  style  of 
living.  Part  of  this  reacculturation  was  done  through  religion  (usually  Kaslia). 
Part  of  it  was  through  adbition  to  develop  a  new  black  nation.  Fourthly,  of 
course,  the  center  worked  with  tha  nonadxc  cemsenst^  cf  the  Washingttm  govem- 
aent  officials  and  the  other  professionals  who  helped  or  hindered  the  center  in 
its  tn>rk.  Fifth,  the  center  worked  with  the  rural  folk.  For  it  established 
snail  work  colonies  on  two  fares  which  it  acquired  in  the  distant  cotintryside. 

At  first,  of  course,  the  tradition-ninded  country  folk  were  wary  of  this  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  "colony"  into  the  changeless  countryside. 

There  have  been  very  few  institutions  which  could  deal  so  thoroughly  with 
all  five  of  these  sorts  of  cixssunitics.  For  inst:fece,  a  strictly  legal  cstab- 
lishnent  cannot  obtain  cuch  therapeutic  confidence  frea  the  xmdenrorlc.  Most 
blacl:  institutions  have  nuch  sore  difficulty  than  the  center  in  treating  white 
clients.  Few  other  institutions  can  gain  staff  and  public  cooperation  anong 
peoples  fron  both  types  of  ghettos.  The  center  is  coscopoliton.  It  *»tabiished 
satellite  centers  in  several  other  Az^erican  citiiis,  and  it  even  sent  erzissaries 
to  Africa  and  the  !iiddle  East.  It  was  well  acquainted  with  cany  of  the  erbassy 
staffs  in  Washington — soae  of  vho^  were  involved  in  prosoting  the  center's  work. 

The  prcblezs  of  the  center  illustrate  soee  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
sisultaneously  with  several  types  of  cocsunitics.  It  dealt  ^re  e:@ertly  with 
all  types  than  could  any  school,  clinic,  or  police  force  which  was  narrcwly  cen- 
Mmed  with  only  one  t3rpe  of  ccesunity.  Perhaps  for  chat  very  reason  it  sat 
ej^esslve  opposition. 

For  all  its  social  erpertise  and  its  cross-class  political  charisea,  the 
crater's  acraunting  facilities  and  style  of  disbursesent  could  hardly  equal  that 
of  the  Rig^  Naciraal  Bank  or  a  big  coepecitive  business  corporation.  It  ^uld 
sees  that  if  public  i»>ney  is  to  be  granted  to  the  cmly  institutions  whidi  era 
deal  so  t^ll  with  the  co^smicies  which  produce  cost  of  our  eocvictrale  cri^s, 
tlwn  slong  with  the  coney  should  be  granted  also  ra  accrancing  staff,  or  perhaps 
s  training  pregrra  in  hew  to  sana^  funds.  It  cakes  wonderful  political  ex- 
eitearat  vhra  ^vermsrat  can  grant  funds  to  a  worthy  agency  and  then  later 
Ml  prosecifte  that  agen:^  for  cis^e  of  frads.  Still,  it  is  sich  ^re  practical 
to  prevent  the  dsuse  of  funds  in  the  first  place  by  a  cooi^rative  sort  of  n^ni- 
toring  ai^ -bilateral  training,  «Hiere  the  ssall  institution  trains  tbe.  ^verrisest, 
and  the  goi^rnsrat  trains  tte  institutira. 
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Hie  Black  Han*s  Developcent  Center,  of  course,  el^t  haro  been  »3re  tact- 
fill  in  Its  efforts  to  prevent  black  people  froa  participating  in  the  carch  on 
the  Fcnttagon.  It  cdght  have  been  possible  to  ainiid  laving  an  egg  vnich  ironld 
hatch  into  the  alienation  of  an  entire  cons^isus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anti-Defanatlon  League  night  have  be^  nagnenlz^us 
aiough  to  overlook  this  gesture  against  its  reputation,  and  this  it  night  have 
prosotcd  the  dcvelopcent  of  underprivileged  Binorities~-an  effort  which  indeed 
it  usually  djoys. 

It  should  be  clear  fros  this  snail  exasple  that  cany  of  our  professional 
institutions  are  actually  dlnterstatc  or  Inteznational  in  scope,  and  cany  of 
tl^r  a^&ers  belong  to  a  cosoopolitan  consensus. 
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The  Blackaan*s  Develop^nt  Group 

,  d 

After  sy  return  fro3  Vietnas  in  the  su^er  of  1968,  I  I’orkad  part-tiEe  as  a 
"participant -consultant”  for  the  Blackaan*s  Developiaent  Center  (EDC)  until  1972 
when  I  left  Washington  to  work  in  Illinois.  The  31X1  undertook  to  better  the 
lives,  the  reputations  and  the  ecom^ic  power  of  people  in  the  inner  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.  wtere  tl»re  was  as  high  a  percentage  of  hopelessly  drug-ridden, 
jobless  and  crise-involved  people  as  in  any  city  in  America  outside  Hew  York. 


Th.;  iise-Jiate  work  of  the  EDC  was:  (1)  to  decrease  the  drug  abuse  among  the 
neighbori»ods;  (2)  to  help  the  neighboriKK>ds  clean  up  their  houses,  yards  ar^ 
streets  and  (3)  to  help  people  find  legitimate  and  yet  self-satisfying  work. 

The  ^^^rship  of  BDC  intersected  in  part  with  the  sesbership  of  a  s^ll  aray 
(less  than  300  persons) — the  Blackman's  army  of  liberation — which  wore  black 
uniforms,  was  comanded  by  a  colonel  (later  a  general)  and  worked  like  a  corps 
of  engineers  since  ‘  ey  spent  most  of  their  time  in  construction  tark,  clean  up 
work  and  teaching.  he  aeabership  of  this  army  in  turn  intersected  with  the 
black  muslim  acvement.  The  group  sent  its  Khadi  or  local  priest  and  teacher  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Kecca.  Sose  of  the  me^ie-^s  spoke  Arabic  well  enough  to  converse 
in  it  to  King  Faisal  when  he  visited  Washington.  Working  with  the  above  mem¬ 
bers  was  3  parallel  aeid>er^jp  of  volunteers  such  as  dieticians,  physicians, 
engineers,  lab  workers,  teachers,  business  managers,  lawyers  and  trade^ea. 

Seme  of  the  i»lunteers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  army  troops,  were  ex-drug 
addicts  who  had  been  helped  by  the  BDC. 


Financially,  the  was  supported  in  part  by  contributions  from  persons  it 
had  helped  to  get  jobs.  In  larger  part,  it  was  supported  by  contributions 
from  grateful  suburban  families  ^ose  sons  aiui  daughters  had  been  rescued  from 
their  drug  addiction  by  the  BDC  after  failing  to  respond  to  public  health  and 
private  medical  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Further  support  came  frem  foun- 
d.’itio:^  and  private  philanthropy.  Strangely  enough,  considering  the  Islamic  con¬ 
nections  of  IDC,  much  of  the  philanthropy  cam  frtm  Jewish  and  Ifc-rmn  sources. 


In  1968  the  KK  handled  11,000  different  drug  addicts,  keeping  mdical  records 
on  all  of  tlmm.  The  clients  mre  not  required  to  give  their  real  uses  but 
only  to  furnish  a  way  by  which  BDC  could  follow  th^  up.  Usually  EIK  would 
go  to  sms  fri^d  and  satisfy  the  friend  that  BIXI  was  not  the  police  or  some 
enemy,  whereaiKns  the  friend  ^uld  inform  the  client  that  it  was  safe  to  contact 
BDC.  Conseqi^tly,  BDC  reachel  mny  clients  who  vculd  not  etiarwise  have 
risked  either  treatmnt  or  follow  up.  Ikist  of  the  treatment  utili^d  Hethadone 
in  five  different  treatment  units  in  the  city  and  one  in  i^arby  Maryland. 


BDC  workers  themselves  given  urine  tests  for  drugs  at  ranitom  intervals. 

A  good  ni^er  of  the  sobers,  inclining  the  colonel,  had  spent  time  in  prison. 
I^ile  the  Blaetean's  Develoi^ent  movement  might  seen  at  first  a  sort  of  gam 
of  doubtful  legality,  it  was  nevertheless  a  very  serious  operation  and  a  '^ry 
effective  one,  not  only  in  regard  to  drug  abuse,  but  also  in  ii^ustrial  re¬ 
habilitation  ai^  education. 


The  ^ed  for  ^tn^ation 


Kffiv  of  the  clients  «d-iO  cae  to  ^C,  as  well  as  seme  of  the  workers,  i^re  actually 
isiable  to  r^ri  ^re  th»  a  stop  si^  and  their  own  n^^s.  They  could  not 
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read  the  names  of  streets,  public  buildings  or  stores^  Nevertheless  they  would 
sometimes  go  into  a  waiting  room  or  barber  shop  and  pretend  to  read  a  newspaper. 
They  were  surprisingly  able  to  bluff  their  way  through  the  day  without  anyone 
knowing  that  they  were  illiterate. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  clients  had  never  held  a  legitimate  job..  They  did  not 
know  any  trade  except  that  of  simple  laborer.  Some  of  them  did  no  work  at  all 
and  were  supported  usually  by  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  Others  lived  by 
shoplifting,  burglary,  the  numbers  racket  or  drug  traffic. 

Moreover,  these  same  people  had  almost  no  understanding  of  legitimate  local  pol¬ 
itics,  the  nature  of  the  court  system,  government  and  public  services,  nor  of 
how  they  could  exercise  any  influence  personally  upon  these  things.  Their 
only  social  and  political  collaborations  were  underground  ones.  For  any  indi¬ 
vidual  the  underground  life  was  as  sophisticated  and  complex  as  the  "straight 
life".  But  it  did  nothing  to  prepare  one  for  the  straight  life. 

Lastly,  most  of  these  people  had  little  notion  of  personal  discipline  or  pro¬ 
longed  dependability  within  any  group.  Even  personal  hygiene  was  poorly  dis¬ 
ciplined. 

Formulation  of  Plans  for  Education 


Members  of  BDC,  under  guidance  of  consultants  such  as  myself,  explored  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  problems  encountered  by  the  public  schools,  the  parochial 

schools,  the  special  rehabilitation  services  such  as  that  in  Fishersville,  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  the  prisons  and  mental  hospitals  in  Maryland.  They  explored  the 

Montessori  schools  confering  even  with  Mario  Montessori,  Senior  himself.  They 
got  advice  from  businessmen,  engineers  and  successful  tradesmen. 

After  some  brainstorming  at  headquarters,  BDC  decided  to  institute  four  parallel 
programs  of  education: 

(1)  Industrial  trades 

(2)  Reading 

(3)  Political  science 

(4)  Military  drill  and  work  organization 

Religious  training  also  went  on  but  Christian  an-  Muslim  training  were  separate. 

The  Industrial  Trades  Program 

BDC  taught  essentially  five  trades: 

(1)  The  commercial  clerkship  course  taught  spelling,  typing^ shorthand  and  book¬ 
keeping  methods.  Since  all  their  machines  were  donated  by  companies  who 
had  replaced  them  with  newer  machinery,  the  students  had  to  learn  to  put 
these  machines  in  order  and  keep  them  in  repair, 

(2)  The  building  trades  course  taught  carpentry,  masonry,  painting,  etc.  The 
Marriott  Corporation  donated  a  large  warehouse  to  the  BDC  and  the  trades 
students  built  many  brick  and  wooden  partitions,  closets,  etc. — j^nted  and 
decorated  them  as  barracks,  offices,  classrooms  and  workshops.  .  ^ 
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(3)  The  autial mechanics  course  operated  a  repair  station  of  its  own  and  farmed 
some  of  its  students  out  to  other  stations  and  shops. 

The  TV  and  computer  repair  course  put  Into  order  a  large,  somewhat  outmoded 
computer  which  BDC  had  obtained  from  federal  surplus.  Of  course, 
they  also  repaired  many  TV  sets  and  radios. 

{i:)  The  farm  operation  course  was  conducted  on  a  farm  near  Fredricksburg, 
Virginia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  a  BDC  farm  in  Maryland.  Incidently, 
some  addicts  seemed  to  be  unable  to  stay  away  from  drugs  as  long  's  they 
were  in  the  city,  but  performed  well  without  drugs  when  they  lived  on  the 
farm.  In  fact,  they  averred  that  they  had  no  craving  at  all  for  drugs. 

The  minute  they  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Washington,  however,  they  suddenly 
developed  a  craving  for  their  old  drugs. 

(5)  The  lab  technicians'  course  was  taught  initially  by  in-service  training  and 
reading  in  the  BDC's  own  medical  lab.  The  lab's  main  work  was  to  do  chroma¬ 
tographic  drug  analyses.  For  some  other  work  the  students  were  farmed  out 
to  other  labs. 

The  Political  Science  Course 

The  aim  was  to  develop  individual  and  group  political  skills. 

The  academic  part  of  the  course  was  conducted  largely  in  classrooms  in  the 
Marriott  warehouse,  but  students  made  purposeful  field  trips — usually  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  important  current  event.  For  instance,  the  Washington  Post  catri>.- 
a  story  about  a  black  caucus  in  Congress  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  black  con¬ 
gressmen.  The  BDC's  political  science  students  then  composed  a  letter  to  these 
congressmen  asking  for  further  information,  offering  some  suggestions  and  re¬ 
questing  interviews.  Some  of  the  students  went  down  to  the  House  Office  Build¬ 
ings  and  visited  the  offices  of  these  congressmen.  Other  students  visited  the 
newspaper  and  talked  to  the  reporters  who  had  followed  the  work  of  this  caucus. 

At  another  time  the  students  participated  in  getting  out  the  vote  when  Washing¬ 
ton  at  last  elected  a  representative,  a  mayor,  etc. 


The  Reading  Course 


Reading  was  also  taught  formally  in  a  classroom,  but  in  addition  reading  was 
programmed  into  every  one  of  the  courses  noted  above.  The  student  of  auto 
mechanics,  for  instance,  learned  the  nomenclature  of  the  parts  catalogues.  The 
student  would  then  dictate  to  a  commercial  student  a  story  or  a  description. 

The  commercial  student  would  type  out  the  story  and  then  the  reading  student 
would  read  his  own  words  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  of  the  commercial 
student.  The  words  he  missed  would  be  underlined  for  special  study.  The  student 
would  copy  into  his  own  handwriting  from  the  typed  sheet. 


When  the  letter  was  written  to  Congress  one  of  the  reading  students  handwrote  it 
with  the  help  of  other  political  science  students.  Aside  from  the  industrial 
nomenclature,  the  reading  was  taught  mainly  from  newspapers  since  that  was  the 
important  reading  for  the  students  in  their  daily  lives.  The  libraries  contained 
first  of  all  newspapers  and  secondly  sports  magazines  and  thirdly  booklets  on 
hygiene  and  trades  information. 
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The  few  who  dropped  back  into  drugs  were  the  only  ones  who  did  not  learn  to  read, 
write  or  carry  on  a  trade.  Education  was  a  part  of  life.  Every  member  was  learn¬ 
ing  something  and  was  in  addition  helping  others  to  learn. 

\'?hy  Did  This  Education  Work? 

Unlike  most  adults,  these  students  were  not  taught  as  isolated  individuals, 
each  having  individual  reasons  for  learning  and  applying  the  skills  in  their  own 
places.  Rather,  each  student  was  a  member  of  a  group  which  had  definite  missions 
to  which  that  student  was  committed.  Some  aspects  of  this  work  were: 

(1)  There  was  a  feeling  of  "paranoia"  against  drug  traffickers.  Indeed  drug 
dealers  often  attacked  members  and  clinics-  In  1969  a  firebomb  was  dropped 
down  the  chimney  of  the  main  clinic  and  damaged  three  rooms  before  it  could 
be  extinguished.  This  gave  the  building  trades  students  a  lot  of  work  and 
tended  further  to  weld  the  organization  together.  Furthermore,  the  psudo- 
paranoia  served  to  glue  the  working  group  together  as  a  unit.  The  "paranoia" 
of  any  individual  had  much  more  meaning  within  the  group  than  it  ever  could 
have  in  isolation. 

(2)  The  collaborative  and  productive  projects  also  welded  the  group  into  a  unit 
of  a  slightly  differ ant  kind.  For  instance,  for  project  DOOM  (which  meant 
"drugs  out  of  McKinley"),  the  organization  went  into  McKinley  High  School, 
made  speeches,  associated  with  the  students,  intercepted  the  drug  traffic, 
cooperated  with  the  police  and  the  school  officials  and  served  as  models 
for  the  students  to  get  into  more  interesting  projects  than  mere  drug  abuse. 
Another  sort  of  project  was  neighborhood  clean  ups.  Uniformed  members  of 
the  army  would  go  from  door-to-door  and  induce  neighbors  to  join  them  in  a 
clean  up  of  all  the  back  alleys  and  yards  in  a  certain  block.  Their  ultimate 
notion  was  to  develop  pride  among  the  poor  people  of  the  ghetto  (black  or 
white  people)  and  to  decrease  the  putative  weakening  of  the  black  race  by 
hard  drugs.  A  parallel  aim  was  to  increase  the  economic  and  political  power 
of  the  ghetto  dwellers. 

On  a  particularly  big  clean  up  day  the  whole  army  turned  out  and  every 
neighbor  participated  for  all  of  one  Sunday.  Seventeen  tons  of  trash  were 
collected  in  tremendous  piles.  On  Monday  the  BDC  Headquarters  proudly  called 
the  city's  sanitation  department  and  asked  that  the  trash  be  picked  up. 
Surprisingly,  the  sanitation  department  answered  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  trucks  and  men  even  to  adequately  pick  up  the  normal  trash  next  morn¬ 
ing  much  less  all  the  trash  the  BDC  had  collected.  The  BDC  should  there¬ 
fore  take  care  of  its  own  trash.  The  leaders  of  the  BDC  were  taken  aback. 
They  had  expected  the  city  would  be  glad  that  they  had  cleaned  up  so  much. 
They  held  a  council  of  war  and  finally  called  back  the  sanitation  depart¬ 
ment  saying,  "We  have  heard  that  there  are  17  tons  of  trash  In  this 
neighborhood  which  v7ill  be  found  piled  in  the  middle  of  Thirteenth  Street 
tomorrow  morning  when  the  rush  hour  begins".  The  sanitation  department's 
trucks  came  out  that  afternoon  and  removed  all  of  the  trash. 

(3)  Those  \dio  spent  time  on  the  farms  found  that  if  they  did  not  collaborate 
well  as  a  group  it  became  very  clear  which  individuals  were  the  poor  collab- 
oraters  and  it  also  was  evident  that  the  group  itself  suffered  foij^ack  of 
such  things  as  water,  food,  clean  dishes  and  even  good  shelter.  New  members 
coming  onto  the  farms  found  that  their  predecessors  there  had  done  work  such 
as  remodeling  which  now  benefitted  the  new  members.  Each  successive  vrcun 
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built  onto  the  work  of  the  group  before  them.  There  was  a  general  social  ex¬ 
pectation  of  pride  in  this  work. 

(4)  The  discipline  imposed  by  the  army  hierarchy,  the  close  order  drill  and  the 
strong  role  expectations  were  new  to  most  members  and  I  don't  believe  they  would 
have  accepted  this  kind  of  discipline  except  that  all  the  other  factors  pulled 
them  into  feeling  good  about  the  discipline.  The  discipline  in  turn  gave  each 
member  a  feeling  of  trust  in  the  other  mem.bers  so  that  each  could  count  on  the 
others  to  do  their  part.  A  negative  effect  of  the  "army"  life  was  that  some 
citizens  who  did  not  know  the  BDC  members  began  to  fear  that  they  might  act 
like  a  Mafia  gang  or  a  group  of  Fascist  black-shirts.  One  such  wave  of  protest 
occurred  when  a  group  of  about  400  black  men  and  women  of  all  ages  arrived  at 
the  Virginia  farm  and  one  of  their  buses  stalled  on  the  single  lane  road  and 
could  not  allow  any  of  the  following  vehicles  to  pass.  They  were  only  going 
for  a  picnic  but  some  of  the  neighboring  farms  thought  they  might  be  going  to 
take  over  the  county. 

(5)  The  Muslim  religion  afforded  a  bond  among  the  membership.  The  strangeness  of 
the  faith  from  the  "traditional*^  religions  surrounding  them  set  them  apart  as 
something  special.  The  energy  the  membership  spent  in  learning  the  rituals 
included  quite  a  bit  of  Arabic  language.  The  sacrifice  they  made  to  send  their 
Khadi  to  Mecca  also  bound  them  together — even  though  only  part  of  the  member¬ 
ship  was  actually  Muslim. 

(6)  The  most  idealistic,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  binding  of  all  the  forces,  was 
the  goal  of  establishing  a  black  nation  in  Africa  some  day.  This  nation  became 
a  sort  of  "promised  land"  unreachable  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  felt  myself 
that  if  the  BDC  had  come  close  to  establishing  such  a  nation,  it  would  have  set 
a  goal  even  further  removed  in  order  to  keep  the  organization  always  reaching 
forward  not  only  in  practical  ways  but  in  ideal. 

Conclusion 

Thus,  a  group  of  hard  working  people,  90%  black  in  the  city  of  Washington,  welded 
themselves  together  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  had  prison  records.  Others  were  illiterate  or  had  no  important 
job  skills  and  most  of  them  wei.  quite  poor.  They  set  up  a  four  part  interlocking 
educational  system  designed  to  improve  the  most  important  problems  that  they  faced. 
Nevertheless,  I  don't  believe  this  education  could  have  been  so  successful  if  it  were 
not  for  the  organizational  cohesion  which  was  brought  about  not  by  the  educational 
program  but  by  the  interlocking  of  religion,  altruistic  work  collaboration  programs, 
the  ideal  of  a  remote  nation  to  be  founded  and  the  evidence  of  success  against  drug 
traffic  which  they  thought  was  degrading  their  families,  friends  and  neighbors. 

It  seems  to  me  then  impossible  to  deliver  education  to  an  individual  outside  of  the 
cultural  context  in  which  he  intends  to  live  his  life.  A  baby  learning  to  speak  from 
his  parents  intends  to  live  with  those  parents.  A  youth  studying  algebra  in  high  school 
may  never  intend  to  use  the  algebra  after  he  had  graduated,  but  he  intends  to  use  it 
for  some  purpose  within  the  context  of  the  algebra  class — or  else  he  does  not  learn  the 
algebra.  Most  educational  institutions  try  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  standard  world 
which  the  educationists  assume  the  student  will  face  after  school.  Adult  education  as 
practiced  by  the  BDC  however  was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  daily  life  and  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  little  society  which  was  their  life — religious,  economic,  familial,  de¬ 
fense,  recreational. 


January  O/  j.»/d 
By  Matthew  D.  Pcirrish,  MD 


THE  MARATHON  GROUP  MOVEMENT— A  CRITIQUE 


‘or  about  eight  years  (1965-1973) ,  marathon  groups  occurred  all  over  the  United  States 
as  a  method  of  education,  therapy  or  social  contact.  Sometimes,  they  were  considered 
a  part  of  the  encounter  group  or  the  sensitivity  group  movements,  but  they  were  far 
more  rare  than  these  groups  whose  sessions  seldom  lasted  over  eight  hours  at  a  sitting. 

The  fact  that  many  of  these  types  of  groups  have  passed  out  of  style  does  not  tell  us 
whether  they  were  beneficial  or  detrimental,  for  it  is  to  be  expected  that  most  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  modern  world  will  last  for  a  limited  time.  This  limitation  allows  for 
entrepreneurs  to  develop  one  product  or  service  intensely,  make  a  lot  of  money,  and  then 
move  into  a  new  up-and-coming  style  of  business  before  the  old  one  really  dies  out.  Thus, 
the  people  who  pay  for  such  progress  are  those  who  are  left  invested  in  the  old  style  of 
service  or  product.  The  successive  styles  of  therapy  and  teaching  peirallels  for  example, 
the  transportation  industry. . . 

Years  ago,  a  person  might  have  invested  in  canal  boat  transportation.  With  the  building 
of  the  Erie  Canal  and  many  other  such  water-ways,  that  person  would  have  become  richer 
but  eventually,  the  country  would  have  been  saturated  with  canal  boats,  amd  he  could  not 
have  become  any  richer.  If  he  were  smart  then,  he  would  invest  in  railroads  before  the 
country  became  tired  of  cauial  boats.  It  would  not  matter  that  canal  boats  remained  a 
cheaper  form  of  transportation.  The  fact  was  that  railroads  came  in  style.  They  boomed. 
By  the  1920 's  or  30' s,  however,  when  the  automobile  became  particularly  stylish,  this 
investor  should  have  abandoned  railroads,  and  invested  all  his  wealth  in  automobiles, 
trucks,  roads,  oil  companies,  tire  companies  and  others  related  to  the  styles  of  the  times. 
Now  the  country  approaches  the  ultimate  traffic  jam,  and  it  is  becoming  the  style  to  move 
more  information  and  fewer  goods,  it  is  therefore  time  for  the  investor  to  abandon  the 
automobile.  People  who  see  the  great  value  of  water  transportation  and  others  who  see 
the  great  value  of  rail  transportation,  etc.  will  not  feel  good  about  the  notion  that 
they  will  become  less  stylish.  But,  the  fact  is  that  no  industry  or  service  can  keep 
expamding  forever. 

In  order  for  expansion,  itself,  to  go  on  forever,  one  expanding  business  must  die,  and 
a  young  business  must  start  to  expand  to  take  its  place.  Thus,  an  investor  who  knows 
when  to  sell  out  cam  enrich  himself  in  the  overlapping  succession  of  booms  and  busts  in 
businesses.  We  have  an  analogous  overlapping  of  booms  and  busts  in  service  styles  such 
as  types  of  surgery  or  of  psychotherapy.  It  is  to  be  e:^ected  then  that  any  new  form 
of  benefaction  to  mankind  will  have  a  life  of  its  own — a  birth,  a  middle  age  and  a  death 
or  perhaps  an  eternal  senescence. 

Now  the  forces  which  drive  out  of  style  a  new  therapeutic  or  educational  technique  such 
as  the  marathon  group  are  not  the  need  of  investors  to  do  their  profit-taking  and  move 
on  to  budding  new  businesses,  but  rather  there  are  other  forces  which  I  will  mention  below. 

By  marathon  group,  in  this  case.  T  am  talking  about  a  group  with  twenty  to  twenty-four 
members,  with  about  four  of  these  members  acting  as  staff.  The  group  meets  in  rather  a 
small  room  for  about  thirty  hours.  The  entire  floor  is  padded  with  mattresses  and 
pillows.  No  one  is  allowed  to  leave  the  room  for  thirty  hours  except  to  go  to  the  bath¬ 
room.  Meals  are  passed  in  the  door;  no  drugs  or  alcohol  are  allowed. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  group  to  its  members  are  that  there  is  a  more  intense  inter¬ 
action  among  the  members,  and  therefore,  a  greater  opportunity  for  education,  therapy, 

•>r  personal  change.  There  is  also  a  more  vivid  revelation  of  group  dynamics. 


In  the  traditional  six  or  seven  member  therapy  group  which  meets  for  about  90  minutes, 
each  member  has  about  ten  minuteL  as  his  talking  portion  of  the  group  time.  A  marathon 
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group,  however,  gives  more  than  an  hour  for  each  person,  and  the  person  is  not  merely 
sitting  in  a  chair.  Part  of  the  time  he  is  eating  or  sleeping,  he  is  alert  or  tired, 
or  perhaps  is  going  through  some  dramatic  game-like  interaction  within  the  group.  It 
is  not  necessary,  of  course,  for  a  member  to  speak  a  great  piece  in  order  to  participate 
beneficially  in  the  group,  but  it  usually  is  of  benefit  for  him  to  have  some  sort  of 
interaction  with  each  other  member  in  the  group  as  well  as  his  life-role  vis-a-vis  the 
whole  group. 

Now  the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  marathon  group  include  a  drastic  unseating  of  indivi¬ 
dual  adjustment  which  may  occur  because  of  the  dramatic  confrontation  of  a  member  with 
his  own  way  of  living.  The  group  provides  mciny  different  view  points  confronting  these 
problems.  The  emotional  difficulties  arising  from  this  confrontation  may  later  necessi¬ 
tate  a  great  deal  of  individual  or  small  group  therapy  by  an  individual  staff  member — 
or  at  least  many  staff  members  think  so.  In  addition,  the  group  can  disturb  marriage 
relations.  Usually,  this  occurs  when  one  spouse  stays  at  home,  and  is  tjnable  to  keep 
up  with  the  changes  in  the  spouse  who  went  to  the  group. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  most  therapists  trained  for  treatment  within  individual 
interviews  do  not  know  enough  about  groups  to  make  the  group,  itself,  proceed  thera¬ 
peutically  or  educationally  cuid  to  carry  individual  members  along  with  it.  The  tradi- 
cional  "individual"  therapist  usually  tries  to  give  individual  therapy  to  each  member 
3f  the  group  in  turn,  amd  he  does  this  by  getting  the  group  membership  to  concentrate 
■.’pon  a  single  member  for  a  while  and  then  to  move  to  another  single  member.  Actually, 
there  is  little  payoff  for  the  traditional  therapist  to  utilize  the  group  itself.  His 
payoff  comes  from  helping  individuals  cheaply  to  improve  within  the  group's  setting. 
Another  problem  with  the  marathon  group  was  that  it  appeared  that  anyone  could  do  this 
group  work  with  very  little  training.  It  seemed  analogous  to  the  cook  who  needs  very 
little  training  to  put  out  a  TV  meal.  The  fact  is  that  the  marathon  group  required  a 
different  sort  of  experience  and  training.  Most  professionals  were  invested  in  the 
tradition  of  individual  interviews  which  they  saw  as  protecting  the  patient's  privacy 
cmd  they  also  shielded  the  professional  from  open  evaluation  by  peers  cuid  public.  All 
sorts  of  "encounter  groups"  therefore  sank  into  bad  reputations  because  they  were  out 
control  of  professionals  and  yet  were  in  competition  with  professionals. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  encounter  groups,  sensitivity  groups,  marathon  groups,  etc.  were 
as  bad  for  mankind  as  syphilis  and  leprosy,  it  would  be  irresponsible  of  professionals 
not  to  study  the  aspects  of  these  problems  v’-.ich  would  throw  far  more  light  on  hiaman 
behavior  and  problems  of  humaui  growth  than  ls;ss  drastic  or  more  usual  techniques  or 
diseases.  Perhaps  syphilis  and  leprosy  are  j.o  longer  the  probmems  they  used  to  be; 
nevertheless,  it  is  chiefly  through  the  study  of  such  diseases  as  syphilis  and  leprosy 
that  we  know  as  much  as  we  do  about  human,  immune  mechanisms  in  cancer,  virus  diseases, 
organ  transplants,  etc. .  Accordingly,  some  of  my  papers  examine  the  psychic  phenomena 
in  marathon  groups. 
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PART  I. 


Fairfax,  Virginia  Sept.  1971 


v.oM  rxi^TEirriAL  iTinv’LnDor.  hfji’s  i:?  gp.oup  Tm:pj\PY  or  tpaixtiig 

\7hen  Jolin  Doe  deals  with  Richard  P.oe  he  ttsaaily  tries  to  talk  to  Richard's 
attributes  or  nualitica,  not  to  his  personal  nnlnal  existence.  John  seeh.s  to 
classify  Richard  ar.cordine  to  the  T'orh.  he  does,  the  country  or  state  he  cores 
fron,  the  h.ind  of  comnnity  he  lives  in,  his  nee,  sex,  race,  narital  status,  and 
tastes.  Thus  he  sees  Richard  as  a  ’taster's  level  Civil  Enyineer,  reared  in  Jew 
Hampshire,  now  livine  in  a  niddle  c3.ass  std'urh.  Re  is  33  years  old,  white,  rale, 
married  ten  years,  \:ith  tT:o  children.  Re  is  a  football  fan  and  cors  recularly 
to  the  First  Eaptist  Church.  Moxr,  John  can  coinfortahly  negotiate  ’.»ith  such  nr. 
understandable  set  of  qualities.  Pe  can  face  that  set  with  a  conparable  set  of 
qualities  of  his  own.  John  is  a  newspaper  renerter,  ^.’hlch  means  he.  Is  non- 
conpetitive  x;ith  Richard's  engineer  attributes,  hut  John  is  an  Rpi.scopaliaii  who 
never  p.oes  to  church.  That  means  he  may  be  connevitlve  v;ith  Richard’s  possible 
telipious  convictions,  so  the  two  men  r.ay  avoid  the  subject  of  relip.ion.  John 
has  thus  faced  hiriself  to  Pd.chard*s  fixed  attributes  and  possessions,  not  to 
Richard's  anitjal  personality  standinp.  here  and  no’.;  before  John’s  face. 

But  individuals  in  a  proxip  \7ho  only  face  .fie  various  sets  cf  attributes  di's- 
nlayed  can  develop  but  little  skill  and  understand inp  for  handlinp  thensoives  cr 
others.  To  develop  such  skills  they  must  face  the  reality  of  ner.sonal  hiunan  pre.S“ 
enccs  in  the  here-?nd-now.  Each  rust  be  honestly  open  to  the  "r.c”  in  the  ether 
person.  Pe  r.ur.t  not  duck  behind  the  prerogatives  and  defenses  of  age,  sex, 
reputation,  education... 

During  the  gro*.ip  session  the  leaders  nay  bring  one  monber  to  face  another 
in  the  niddle  of  the  group.  They  help  each  person  to  face  the  other's  actual 
hcre-and-noi?  behavior,  appearance  and  existence— -not  his  attributes  (qualities) 
nor  his  essences  (w'nlch  cannot  be  inrediatcly  perceived). 

In  the  encounter,  I  as  a  nenber  of  the  group  face  you  as  another  nerber  in 
the  here-and-now  existence  of  your  oxm  self.  Tiii.s  i.s  hv.rd.  It  means  sensing 
your  touchable  presence,  v7ithout  relying  on  cliche^  l.-inpuape,  personal  history, 
the  vocations  of  either  of  us,  our  social  status,  cr  any  other  attributes,  people, 
or  things  outside  of  ciiis  personal  encounter  within  tliis  present  proun.  1  give 
up  the  rank,  and  poirposity  lent  to  .te  by  outside  society  and  I  face  you  with  the 
feelings  and  with  the  kind  of  self  •■hat  arises  now  out  cf  this  encounter  of  ours. 

The  leaders  cr  the  group  itself  nay  try  to  overdra;-:at3ze  riy  behavior  in 
order  to  intensify  our  awareness  of  present  feelings  about  each  other  and  about 
the  group.  If  I  say,  for  instance,  that  I  feel  like  avoiding  ycu,  the  group  nay 
get  me  to  go  out  of  the  room  for  a  minute  or  t^:o,  or  perhaps  to  move  twenty  faet 
away  from  you  and  to  sense  how  'that  novenant  intensifies  and  clarifies  ry  feelings. 
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I  vjill  tltcn  eitlier  ccne  bad;  to  you  vith  a  feelinp  for  you  more  sure  and  under¬ 
standable  to  both  of  us,  or  else  I  x;ill  avoid  further  encounter  \;ith  you  for 
this  tina.  For  another  c-};annle,  if  1  naintain  a  chronically  anolor.ctic  attitude, 
the  p,roup  my  stand  you  upon  a  chair  and  I  my  be  set  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
you  to  look  up  at  you  as  I  talk.  I  try  to  see  in  uliat  respects  this  feels  ripht 
to  me.  If  1  ara  not  ready  for  stich  exercises,  of  course,  the  p.roup  does  not 
force  it  upon  ne. 

As  v?e  face  each  other,  v;c  each  hecoMC  auare  first  of  the  atftive  existence 
of  the  other  self.  V.c  don’t  search  for  the  nere  attributes,  essences,  or  defi¬ 
nitions  of  ourselves  as  renbers  of  society.  I  say,  *'I  see  this  as  you,  I  sense 
this  enotion  in  your  presence.”  I  don’t  say,  "Vou're  \.*oarinp,  a  suit,  I  see  you 
have  a  peace  button,  \:hat  is  your  rank,  your  profession,  your  hobby?  Arc  you  a 
Redskins  fan?  Fox*  nany  c'nildren  do  you  have?  tJiiere  are  you  fron?  IHiat’s  your 
name?”  I  don't  even  say,  "Arc  you  really  this  nudx  lilte  r.e?  Yes?  Even  deeper 
than  that?"  For  such  questions— or  indeed  any  questions — set  rxe  off  apart  from 
the  encounter.  I  would  look,  in  then  to*.;ard  the  encounter  as  if  fron  another 
place,  as  if,  indeed,  I  vrere  not  personally  involved  in  the  encounter. 

1  discover  ny  o-.m  self  in  you.  Under  the  attributes,  the  stances,  the  de¬ 
fenses,  and  the  facade  of  your  education  I  find  nuch  the  sane  person  as  nyself. 

I  become  axjare  of  you  not  only  as  a  series  of  utterances,  not  only  ns  the 
content  of  presented  ideas,  but  also  as  (1)  a  heard  voice  t?ith  a  tone  (auditory), 
a  trenulousness,  and  a  paiety  with  a  touch  of  scrio\isne‘>n;  (?.)  a  snace-fillinr. 
fom  (visual),  a  p]nv  of  color,  an  ever-chanoinp,  expression  of  posf.re,  of  face, 
ana  of  eye-depths;  (3)  an  odor — stronrer  when  close  to  you  (smell) — t.ifferent 
near  your  hair  fro'a  near  your  hands  or  face;  (A)  a  tactile  \»?.mth  or  coolness 
eioanatinp  from  your  body  (touch) ,  »>ven  x.'hen  ny  hands  are  not  ouite  in  contact 
with  you,  A  sense  of  the  texture  of  your  hair  and  sk.in  felt  in  r.y  finpers,  even 
when  only  ry  eyes  and  cars  arc  sensinp.  you.  ?*y  hands  by  actual  contact  feel  the 
roundness  or  the  anpe.larity  of  your  face  or  ams,  the  xzeiphr  .and  mss  of  your 
hands.  'Ciicse  visual,  auditory,  olfactory,  and  tactile  senses  brinp  to  clevircr 
awareness  x;ithin  the  p.roup  the  present  existence  and  reality  of  you  ns  a  person. 
The  content  cf  utterances,  important  as  it  my  he,  becomes  superficial  comi>ared 
with  the  perception  of  the  real  pcr.son  t!;at  is  you. 

If  I  become  afi*aid,  anxious,  Iccberoas,  or  ctherxJise  defensive  while  tir^/inp 
to  perceive  the  reality  of  existence  here,  the  leader  itnd  the  proup  will  part  us 
gently  until  xjg  arc  more  ready  for  stjch  an  encounter.  Once  I  perceive  the  reality 
of  our  existence  I  can  deal  more  honestly  with  rr/self  and  others.  I  am  more 
solidly  myself  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  people,  more  clear  and  forceful  in  com¬ 
munication,  I  an  unafraid  to  face  my  own  feelinp.s,  I  can  express  nyself  to  you, 
fulfill  !iy  desires,  nenotiate  with  other.s  core  effectively. 

After  most  of  the  persons  in  the  Rtoup  face  with  each  other  the  realities 
of  taeir  existence  the  r,rcup  car.  proceed  to  deal  with  each  person's  more  alter¬ 
able  attributes,  his  nu.alities  of  character,  his  knowlcdfie  or  lack  of  it,  his 
skills,  and  his  neurotic  conflicts, 

IHiv  do  modern  proun  leaders  have  to  emphasize  this  exi.stcntialist  reality 
of  the  persons  present  in  the  ptoup?  Von'c  p.roup  nombors  undcrr.o  any  chan?'*,  in 
their  habits  or  attitudes  or  in  their  ability  to  cooperate  with  others  if  they 


stand  aside  fron  each  other  as  anlnal  presences?  Can't  they  just  argue  authori¬ 
tatively  and  aloofly  about  ideas,  about  past  events,  about  people  who  are  not 
present? 

PART  II. 

PSYa>IATRY*S  FOR  EXlSTEirriAl.  linTHODr.;  Tin:  WKEn  TO  BOLSTER  UP  *nn:  SURJECTIVE 

CKUTAinTY  Or  iiiniviDUAL  E::ir.?r.;;cr.  a::u  auto:io!^y 

With  the  great  developr.ent  of  science  over  the  last  ttro  centuries  Western 
man  has  lost  his  original  God.  Or  at  least  he  has  lost  his  old  reliance  on  the 
existence  of  God.  Dan/in,  the  new  psychological  luiowledge,  the  atom  bomb,  space 
travel,  and  the  double  helix  took  away  God  as  a  personal  force  that  cared  for 
men— that  created  him  and  perhaps  gave  hin  his  character  and  behavior. 

The  nonadic  nobility  of  modem  people,  the  love  of  the  higher  pay  and  shorter 
work  days  to  he  found  in  distant  cities,  helped  to  break  up  the  extended  family. 
Leaving  the  neighborhoods  v’hcre  their  grandfathers  lived,  people  sought  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  new  \;ork  and  life  in  a  society  emphasizing  consumption  of  goods.  The 
individual  enjoyed  notr  a  financial  independence.  He  -xws  separated  fron  his  old 
family.  In  fact,  he  often  got  married  to  escape  the  know-all-about-you  control 
of  the  old  family.  But  the  nmf  conjugal  family  of  husband,  wife,  and  two  or 
three  children  was  also  something  for  children  to  escape  fron.  It  never  grew 
into  the  extended  family  of  uncles  and  cousins  in  close  connunication  x;ith  each 
other.  Tlie  individual  nov^  had  only  a  miniscule  intimate  world,  or  else  he  had 
so  big  and  fast-noving  a  world  (as  in  the  bureaucracies  or  in  show  business)  that 
there  was  no  time  for  deep  prolonged  relations  between  people.  There  were  just 
lli-Byc  parties  and  little  of  intimacy  outside  the  small  conjugal  family. 

People  were  absorbed  into  unfeeling  corporate  structures— bureaucracies, 
military  services,  businesses,  political  organizations.  American  people  doubted 
if  they  lived  as  unslaved  and  as  individualistically  free  as  they  thought  rich 
people  did  or  as  the  Sp  tnish  men,  T.’ith  their  "machismo"  or  assertive  masculinity. 
The  corporate  life's  submergence  of  the  individual  left  too  little  free  action 
to  convince  the  modern  American  that  he  really  existed  as  a  separate  individual 
in  the  old  sense.  In  high  science  the  concept  of  cause  and  effect  was  retired  in 
favor  of  statistical  probabilities.  Lower  level  laymen  felt  themselves  treated 
as  numbers  and  probabilities,  even  though  they  did  not  understand  the  high  scien¬ 
tific  theories,  Tliey  could  rescue  their  individuality  by  indulging,  in  crime. 
"Illegal  acts  must  be  nv  acts.  They  are  not  conforming  to  bureaucratic  standards." 

Tlie  earlier  Western  philosophy  tried  to  prove  the  existence  and  the  "whatness" 
of  self  ( — St.  Thomas,  Descartes,  Kant),  They  shoved  that  God  has  power  for  me 
or  that  the  State  protects  me  and  includes  ne  as  God  once  did.  The  individual 
self  is  one  of  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  later  Western  philosophers  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  self,  not  on  God,  They  "protested  too  much"  that  the  individual  as 
we  conceive  him  does  exist~iy.rkergaard ,  Kietzsche,  Freud,  Heidegger,  Sartre, 
llany  people  felt  these  philosopliics  were  individtsallstic,  not  metaphysical,  not 
theological. 

The  doubt  concerning  individual  existence  drove  men  to  seek  proof  of  the 
self's  existence  not  only  by  abstract  theory  but  by  entrepreneurial  action — that 
is,  by  business,  crime,  sexual  agg.ression,  individual  creative  work,  cultivating 
a  stable  nest,  ^lorrylng  about  one's  identity  or  worth... 


The  great  question  cane  to  be:  ”Kow  can  I,  at  the  hot ton  of  the  great  bu¬ 
reaucratic  heap,  get  to  be  a  choice-nakinc  free-willing  autononous  self?”  We 
Inagincd  ourself  free  and  self-rnling.  "Autononous”  became  a  popular  word  in 
psychiatric  circles,  along  with  ''insight, “  "spontaneity,"  or  "wamth."  X^hen 
examined  closely,  however,  free  will  seemed  to  man:  "The  forces  making  my 
choices  are  so  cormlex  or  so  far  outside  m*  awareness  that  I  don't  understand 
the  origin  of  choices.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  1  taake  the  choices 
tiyself." 

We  doubted,  then,  the  existence  of  the  forces  that  really  detemined  our 
behavior.  X7e  refused  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  self  that  supposedly  made 
free  choices  without  outside  influence.  Along  with  other  behaviorists,  B.  F. 
SldLnner^  made  people  anxious  when  he  began  to  get  eood  results  in  treatment  and 
education  \7ith0ut  even  assuming  there  t»as  any  mind  which  guided  behavior  with 
its  autonomous  will  and  desire.  Sk.inncr  apparently  did  not  believe  any  person 
thought  or  felt  for  hitself.  The  person  only  behaved  as  programmed  by  his 
heredity  and  his  social  world. 

Some  people  took  refuge  in  "subjective  certainty.",  TJiey  felt  certain  with¬ 
in  themselves  that  they  were  making  free  choices,  were  thinking  and  feeling  as 
veil  as  acting.  But  others  pointed  out  that  (1)  I  was  once  personally  certain 
that  the  sun  rose,  moved  above  the  eastern  horizon  and  traveled  high  into  the 
southern  slty,  but  actually  the  sun  did  not  move,  the  earth  turned.  (2)  Things 
happened  in  ny  dreams  tJhich  1  did  not  feel  responsible  for  and  did  not  desire. 

For  oxanple,  a  bull  taight  chase  me  or  ty  sister  night  drown,  (3)  Under  influ¬ 
ence  of  marijuana  or  at  high  altitude  without  adequate  oxygen,  I  could  he  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  I  tras  doing  accurate  natlienatics,  but  a  later  check  would  find 
tae  all  wrong. 

It  seemed  then  that  we  sometimes  had  less  choice  about  our  beliefs  and  our 
actions  than  we  thought  we  had, 

Freud  found  unconscious  thoughts  revealed  in  dreams,  slips  of  the  tongue, 
jokes,  and  people's  rapid  free  associations  of  thought.  It  appeared  that  feel¬ 
ings  which  we  decided  to  suppress  or  control  did  not  cease  to  influence  our 
beliefs  or  our  acts.  .  These  feelings  simply  became  unknown  to  us  and  from  their 
unconscious  hiding  place  they  guided  nucli  of  ^ihat  we  did  and  felt.  An  employee 
believing  he  liked  his  boss  but  unconsciously  irritated  by  him,  \Jould  make  little 
mistakes,  costly  to  the  boss;  or  he  ^:ould  develop  ulcers,  colitis,  or  high  blood 
pressure.  Accordingly,  we  can  either  experience  our  emotions  and  live  with  then 
or  we  can  suppress  them  and  they  \7ill  guide  our  lives  without  our  lajorring  it— 
keeping  us  anxious,  sick,  drugged  or  accident-prone. 

Changes  in  behavior,  blood  pressure,  etc,  brought  about  by  the  part  of  our 
feelings  \:hich  is  hidden  from  us,  nay  seen  to  be  caused  by  something  outside  our 
responsibility,  just  as  our  dreams  seen  to  be.  At  other  times  ve  make  choices 
because  of  these  hidden  desires  hut  we  tell  ourselves  we  make  then  for  clearly 
thought-out  reasons.  "I  moved  to  this  seat  because  there  ^.’as  an  ash  tray  here 
(but  actually  I  granted  to  sit  where  I  could  watch  a  certain  person  I'n  jealous 
of),"  The  programmed  fragmentation  of  families  and  the  new  theories  which  people 
Interpret  as  deriding  untrained  mothers  and  rural  cousins  made  us  feel  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  powerful  groups  or  persons  that  really  concerned  themselves  '.-ith 
us  and  to  whom  we  could  contribute  our  oxm  work,  aggression,  or  love,  ^’^uch  of 
our  lives  is  spent  now  in  an  effort  to  get  some  kind  of  care  from  other  persons 
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or  to  have  sone  kind  of  effect  that  will  prove  to  us  that  ue  reallv  exist  as 
worthwhile  individuals.  Hence  the  p.reat  need  of  Anerlcans  to  join  proups,  to 
seek  therapy,  or  to  lose  thenselves  in  aggressive  work. 

PAKT  III. 


THE  HEED  TO  A\T)ID  C1!A::GE  OF  OHE*S  HAPJJ-l.'OH  SO-F-IJlAcn 


An  Individual *s  nelf-irsagc  Is  precious  to  hin.  lie  nay  see  hinself  as  a  kind 
and  compassionate  person  t:ho  loves  peace  and  beauty  and  would  never  do  any  harm 
to  anyone  nor  contaminate  any  of  his  cnvirontsent .  He  does  not  wish  to  see  any¬ 
thing  in  his  character  that  trould  contradict  that  image.  He  does  not  wish  to 
add  anything  to  his  laiowledge  or  to  his  habits  that  would  be  incompatible  with 
that  image.  To  lose  something  of  one's  old  image -is  to  die  a  little.  !!any  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers,  for  instance,  act  as  if  there  is  nothing  in  their  specialty 
which  they  do  not  laiow  well;  they  want  to  give  the  lr!ag.e  of"  being  experts.  Soiai- 
tines  this  is  only  a  calculated  stance  and  then  it  is  not  so  misleading  to  the 
professional  himself,  but  when  he  comes  to  believe  that  he  is  an  absolute  expert 
he  often  gets  into  trouble.  Hany  people  Icam  quite  readily  in  classes  and  in 
life  experiences  until  they  get  their  final  degree  from -a  university  and  perhaps 
are  licensed  to  practice  a  profession.  After  that  they  are  very  hard  to  teach. 
Socctimcs  a  technician  trith  only  a  practical  education  can  outdo  tltcsc  profes¬ 
sionals  in  handling  the  problems  of  a  specialty. 

The  individual  usually  tries  to  avoid  change  by  three  methods;  (1)  He 
builds  a  "nest"— he  gets  a  stable  job,  marries,  acquires  a  house  and  garden,  etc. 
(2)  He  shuts  his  eyes  to  social  changes  arwund  hin,  such  as  black-white  diffi¬ 
culties  or  reforms  demanded  by  war  or  by  young  people.  (3)  He  shuts  his  eyes  to 
parts  of  himself  and  therefore  is  able  to  maintain  a  certain  consistent  self- 
image  which  contains  highly  desirable  attributes. 

Sotffi  people  can  tolerate  a  change  in  their  characters  if  they  feel  that  they 
themselves  are  iial:ing  the  crucial  choices.  ” — I*m  going  to  become  an  alcoholic. 
Yes,  I  am  a  slave  to  cigarettes,  I  do  not  want  to  stop  smoking.  I  an  too  fat  but 
I  will  not  go  on  a  diet.  Yes,  I  an  going  to  be  a  thief  about  tliis  insurance  and 
say  this  old  dent  in  the  fender  was  caused  by  today's  accident."  Few  people, 
however,  can  tolerate  being  shcim  that  they  arc  alcoholics  or  hcmoscxuals  or 
thieves.  To  enlighten  then  is  a  dirty  trick.  People  are  uneasy  about  psychia¬ 
trists  because  they  feel  the  psychiatrist  nay  make  them  understand  the  real 
desires  and  the  denied  activities  behind  the  self-image  which  the  person  presents 
to  the  world.  *lost  people  prefer  to  keep  their  old  image  plus  their  eixjtioaal 
inflicts  rather  tfiar.  to  get  a  new  image  and  be  rid  of  the  conflicts. 

A  static  and  unc1i."tnging  image  nay  atsount  to  death.  A  person  who  readies  a 
golden  state  of  nested  stability  and  tries  to  hold  it  without  grotiinr  or  devel¬ 
oping  further  soon  falls  behind  in  the  rodem  world.  He  may  get  a  feeling  of 
progress  only  by  fooling  himself.  Sorx*  reach  this  state  with  retiremnt,  with 
getting  licensed  to  practice,  or  with  obtaining  a  government  job.  Sone  feel  they 
can  reach  a  static  and  secure  inage  by  getting  married  or  getting  divorced  with 
high  alimony. 

When  two  people  ncet  they  often  try  to  search  out  cadi  other's  self-images. 
One  may  ask,  'hHiere  do  you  live?  (how  good  a  neighborhood?)  l!hat  Und  of  work  do 
do?"  Uithout  asking  directly,  the  person  may  seek  to  find  the  other's  feel¬ 
ings  about  religion,  his  age,  his  sex,  race  and  national  origin,  his  interests 
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and  hobbies.  All  these  questions  seek  for  attributes  of  a  person,  they  do  not 
seek  a  feeling  of  the  inaediate  presence  of  the  person  hiraelf.  The  attributes 
and  the  essential  qualities  of  the  ran  define  bin  as  a  person.  They  show  his 
nature,  but  they  do  not  show  his  present  existence  within  this  encounter. 

"Existence"  or  "Bein®"  as  used  here,  is  the  act  of  being  "1."  It  is  the 
presence  of  person  before  you. 

"Essence"  is  wf  nature.  I  an  a  mn,  a  rational  anltsal.  This  is  the  first 
thing  that  others  assure  of  ice.  "Attributes’*  arc  those  qualities  which  arc  not 
essential  to  ne  as  a  nan  but  which  I  "rent"  fron  others  I  encounter  in  books  or 
in  conterporary  life.  Thus  I  have  the  attributes  of  blue  eyes,  a  jolly  disposi¬ 
tion,  mddle  class  i^erican  habits,  etc. 

In  social  encounters,  r»st  people  listen  to  the  content  of  speech.  They 
face  their  own  veid>al  content  against  your  verbal  content  and  avoid  intinate  pe.- 
sonal  encounter  which  is  without  verbal  content. 

The  reality  of  isy  existence  5s  judged  by  your  act  of  existence.  These  reali¬ 
ties  of  existence  do  not  include  our  rented  attributes  nor  khe  essences  which 
define  each  of  ns  as  an  eternal  idea  (but  not  as  a  person  to  be  felt  and  sensed). 
This  reality  of  ny  existence  is  intensified  in  ny  own  awareness  by  your  act  of 
existence. 

Ify  existence,  without  cy  sclf-irsagc  or  attributes,  is  a  snail  but  a  strong¬ 
ly  interacting  thing.  Ify  self-inane,  however,  is  a  puffed-up  set  of  borrowed  or 
rented  attributes  and  qualities  vhicli  usually  relate  only  to  other  inages.  Thr 
encounter  with  another's  existence  sets  aside  the  self-inage— nay  even  avoid  it 
coi^letcly. 

Essences  are  seen  thrtHJgh  a  glass  darkly,  not  face  to  face.  Faith  is  the 
evidence  of  essence  not  seen,  for  no  essence  is  really  seen — it  is  defined  or 
deduced.  1  taay  be  essentially  a  nan  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  I!an.  We  have  only 
seen  individual  nen  present  in  reality  before  us.  The  rsiusry  of  a  real  can  is  a 
sort  of  essence,  too.  It  is  an  idea  in  m  nind.  It  is  not  the  nan  hitself  in 
front  of  ns.  llcve’-theless,  it  nay  be  sore  true,  core  real,  and  influential  than 
soFie  of  the  social  presence  of  a  particular  nan.  Ihc  store  of  words  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  also  consists  of  essences  (ideas)  but  the  use  of  language  in  an  encounter 
bccones  an  act.  The  ianruage  Is  nresently  a  part  of  the  encounter.  Existence 
and  cujscnce,  then,  nanifest  tlicnselvcs  at  the  sa:^  tine  when  we  encounter  another 
person,  Hope  deals  onlji  with  essences  but  carinn  with  acts  also.  Ifc  nay  have 
caring  (charity  or  love)  toward  the  person  as  an  essence,  as  a  rer:^irt»ered  idea, 
but  VC  have  a  narc  intinate  caring  for  that  pcr5U)n  ve  encounter  as  an  i^ediatc 
presence. 

S<me  nay  equate  intirsacy  of  comunication  with  sexual  behavior.  By  sudt  an 
equation  they  avoid  all  intiracy  with  lan,  wixscn,  or  children.  In  cany  groups, 
for  instance,  the  idea  of  sexual  intercourse  is  set  up  as  if  it  were  at  once  the 
strongest  taboo  and  the  E»st  avidly  sought  goal  in  the  society.  This  is  cone  In 
order  to  keep  the  individual  airav  fron  the  pain  of  the  real  probles — inticacy 
with  the  feelings  of  other  people  and  the  self.  Thus  a  wife  ray  somtiias  live 
a  norc  intense  cnotional  and  intellectual  life  with  her  sinister  or  her  therapist 
when  sex  is  not  even  involved,  than  she  can  with  her  hushed,  when  siac  is  very 
nicely  involved. 


The  ain  Sa  group  therapy  Is  to  get  the  f^rfiers  to  pass  beyond  comunicat— 
inp  only  by  mans  of  ideas  and  the  content  of  speech,  and  to  face  Mchard’s  act 
of  existing  Kith  John’s  act  of  existing  in  the  herc-and-new. 

Soma  fear  this  may  man  **out  of  sight ,  oot  of  nind**  tdien  v?e  are  nor  actually 
facing  anyone,  but  yesterday's  cxnerirace  in  facing  tlie  real  existence  of  others 
gives  me  the  ability  today  to  be  clear  and  open  vith  a  ncu  person.  It  helps  ^ 
to  coonuniMte  mre  clearly  in  t!se  lanituage  of  the  living  encounter,  Tliose  past 
encminters  so  irsportant  to  ne  rjihe  up  the  cal]?  ”ne**  that  I  can  bring  to  the  new 
encounter.  Tiie  present  experience  alters  re,  o£  course,  and  gives  ne  a  secui- 
what  different  self  to  tafcc  bad:  to  persons  I  have  luiotm  before. 


thiless  I  face  the  honest  existence  of  "m” 


and 


"you"  as  persons,  not  as 


personages,  I  can't  develop  rsjch  shill  in  clear  coecuinicaticn  nor  can  I  ^nage 
By  aim  sclf-hnorrledge  or  skill. 


«  #  # 
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A  IJV!;GUAGi>U:An:nNC  cnour 
liatthcrv  I>.  Tarrlsh,  H,D. 


At  tlic  U.  S,  Arr.y  lios;»it.ni,  Fr^shfurt  as  Main  In  tha  fall  of  1962,  the 
psychiatry  staff  piatuipd  a  l.':n;;uaf.e-lcamin«*.  f.roup  in  accord  with  conversa¬ 


tions  1  5;ac  had  r.otm  nonths  l-.efoic  with  Hr.  Charges  Curran.  Uc  passed  around 
a  reprint^  of  Dr.  Currn:i’s  article  cn  the  croup  learning  of  languages  by  coun¬ 
seling  actlsocs.  Vov.L  of  our  planning  discussions  were  carried  on  by  four 
people; 


1.  Ti;e  chief  social  worker  (Ph.D.)  who  had  spent  a  tour  in  hurone 
duriiin  Corltl  i-'ar  li,  ns  well  as  a  tour  in  Korea  and  Japan  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  conflict-  lie  had  gained  a  r-nowlcdgc  of  Japaxicsc 
quite  adoa*ante  for  traveling  and  living  So  the  countryside, 

2,  Tile  chief  of  clinical  psychology  (Ph.D.)  who  had  spent  a  tour 
in  Austria  and  spoke  Cernaa  passably.  Incidentally,  he  was 

■  fluent  in  Dhrainian, 


3,  A  staff  psychiatrist  CD) — a  native  of  Greece  irfjo  had  lived  raids 
of  his  life  in  i’aris.  ilc  was  carried  to  a  Swedish  wooan.  He 
»ras  fluent  in  Frci:ch,  Creek,  and  English  but  knew  only  a  little 
Swedish  and  Cersan. 


A,  1  iT?self,  a  psychiatrist,  had  only  cone  to  Europe  In  Sentezber 
of  I  962  but  had  spent  a  tour  in  Korea  and  Japan.  Hy  kitovlcdge 
of  Japanese  was  equal  to  the  social  worker's.  1  had  also  !iad 
sose  uadergraduste  and  gradurac  training  in  classical  linguistic 
theory,  i  had  a  fait  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Latin. 

Curran's  l^rh 


Prior  to  our  cca%*ersat 
•erics  of  language- learning 
groups  CEsducted  thctiselvcs 
^ay  with  the  leachcr-pnpil 


Jojss,  Curran  had  carried  cn  for  sorsc  three  years  a 
groups  lasting  rostly  one  college  tern  each,  the 
upon  group  counseling  principles — largely  doing 
relationship-  The  Jeaders  of  the  groups  were 


called  couiisclers.  Supportivcly,  they  brOTight  their  clients  to  express  clear 
persKial  feelings  within  the  group  cnco'^tcrs.  To  ic^rovc  learning  and  i© 
lessen  ansiety  they  pre^ted  cooperation  anang  all  groiq*  ncsiers  rather  than 
the  traditional  ccepetition  aueng  students  or  betveen  teacher  and  student. 


The  groups  practiced  four  languages  at  once — Gemaa,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and,  ©f  course,  English,  The  group  sat  in  a  circle.  Each  client  had 
m  co:mselor  at  his  eihou  who  was  fluent  in  a  foreign  language.  Each  client 
Inter-actcd  with  the  group  only  in  a  foreign  language,  la  the  early  sessions 
he  asked  his  counselor  in  English  for  the  proper  Cemaa  (or  other  foreign)  words 
t©  express  his  thought,  Ihe  group,  of  course,  heard  client's  Englisn,  ceua- 
selor's  Cerma,  client's  Cernaa,  Most  of  the  clients  and  ^uasclors  i^re  stis- 
^sts  trying  to  learn  practical  group  dyaanics  «se  counseling  skills.  There  was 
dvays  at  least  tme  richer  who  was  highly  skilled  in  gro^  »i3.seling  and 
draactics. 


2. 
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Standard  testa  at  the  end  Indicated  that  sonc  clients  tnhinR  this 
group  course  for  one  tenn  learned  as  much  of  four  languages  as  n  control 
group  In  a  normal  collcsc  course  learned  of  only  one  language* 

Some  Concluaionr. ‘of  Onr  Frankfurt  Planning  Seminars 


1*  Traditional  pedagogy  measures  its  value  in  terms  of  individual 
change,  not  of  group  change.  Yet  language  is  largely  a  group  plienomonon; 
and  individuals  behave  differently  (linguistically)  in  different  countries 
or  families* 


Individuals  who  once  knew  Swedish  fairly  well,  spoke  it  poorly  in 
How  York;  but  on  return  to  Sweden,  Swedish  almost  immediately  c.ti-c  back  to 
them.  Two  of  us  could  not  while  in  Korea  think  of  Japanese  pln.;i;5cs  for  even 
simple  greetings.  Yet  the  minute  we  faced  Japanese  people  in  Tokyo,  the 
wor^s  came  to  us.  On  European  trains  our  observation  of  polyglot  behavior 
had  shown,  for  instance,  that  a  German  and  a  Swede  speaking  Swoiiish  were 
constrained  and  formal.  UTien  they  began  to  speak  English,  both  became 
looser  and  more  informal".  Wien  the  sane  pair  spoke  Italian  thi-v  showed 
deeper  personal  intimacy,  alternating  with  a  dramatic  show  of  uniquely  indi¬ 
vidualistic  aggfvssion  and  a  demonstration  of  personal  Idiosync  v.-\cics.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  survey  by  interview  of  our  polyglot  professional  hospital  workers,  we 
found  some  workers  who  said  that  when  they  made  love  to  their  spouses  in  one 
language,  the  outcome  was  different  and  the  tine  involved  was  different  than 
It  war.  when  they  made  love  in  another  language  in  which  they  v.m  p  both  equal¬ 
ly  fluent.  (One  of  the  languages  was  always  English,  GerTn.m  or  French,  The 
other  might  be  Turkish,  Spanish,  Arabic  or  Creek.)  Though  it  v.js  only  a 
minority  which  found  such  a  difference  in  their  intimate  rclati,.us,  depending 
upon  the  language  used  in  the  dyad,  nevertheless  we  felt  that  i-vwn  one  such 
couple  would  be  evidence  that  speaking  a  certain  language  could  p^ivc  a  feeling 
of  membership  in  a  certain  group  and  could  modify  bciiavior  and  (uelings 
accordingly. 


( 

i  ) 


2*  Pedagogy  measures  the  skill  or  knowledge  gained  or  lost  In  a 
course*  It  docs  not  measure  character  change  or  any  thernpeutj,-  effect.  It 
apparently  sees  no  equivalence  between  learning  and  therapy,  ibir  e.xperionce 
as  consultants  to  classroom  and  to  teachers  made  us  feel  that  c«nc  never  oc¬ 
curred  without  the  other. 

3*  To  set  up  a  protocol  or  a  syllabus  for  conducting  a  course  only 
binds  the  students  to  a  pattern  of  behavior  formulated  by  a  pciuon  outside  of 
their  group* 

This  behavior  eventually  becomes  Inappropriate  to  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent's  needs  or  to  the  consensus  of  the  group.  The  group  is  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  to  build  up  sonc  pressure  of  frustration,  Irritation,  and  alienation 
from  the  teacher  and  from  the  method  of  teaching*  Thus  the  ty)«e  of  learning 
process  will  often  alter  in  mid  stream  even  though  the  same  syllabus  is 
retained  and  the  same  teaching  methods  adhered  to*  . 

4*  If  the  grouji  members  can  periodically  re-negotlatc  .imong  then- 
selves  the  type  of  clsssithey  want  to  have,  they  will  learn  mo\«>  but  then  the 
final  content  learned  will  be  to  uncertain  that  pedagogues  will  feel  useless 
because  they  have  no  control  bveif  this  outcome* 
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The  traditional  tcachinp,  method  allows  students  at  the  end  of  the 
course  to  parrot  back  content  p]casinp,  to  the  teachers  and  then  with  a  pre¬ 
set  alacrity  to  forRot  80%  of  that  content.  The  teacher,  however,  feels 
useful.  A  year  later  the  teacher  say„,  “Standard  measurements  proved  I 
taught  them  well.  They  just  didn't  retain  much  of  what  I  taught." 

5.  Research,  in  trying  to  control  some  variables  in  order  to  compare 
and  measure  others,  has  some  of  this  same  traditional  pedagogical  effect  upon 
a  class.  Tl>e  class  may  learn  what  the  psychologists  can  easily  measure,  but 
it  may  not  learn  what  the  students  most  appropriately  need  and  want  to  learn. 
Kor  does  it  learn  at  its  optimum  rate.  Character  change  and  therapeutic 
effects  usually  go  unmeasured  in  any  case. 

9 

6.  We  as  a  staff  accordingly  made  up  assumptions  and  rules  which  vje 

knew  would  have  to  be  rc-negotlatod  as  tine  went  on:  ^ 

Assumptions 


1.  No  German  \>ord  has  the  same  meaning  as  any  English  word.  It  is 
misleading  to  try  to  encode  German  over  into  English. 

For  example,  German  and  American  school  children  taking  notes  at  the 
200  will  come  to  the  cage  of  a  certain  canine  and  both  will  write  the  word 
"wolf."  both  students  assume  that  "wolf"  in  German  refers  to  the  same  set  of 
feelings  concerning  the  animal  and  to  the  same  set  of  animal  attributes  as 
that  word  refers  to  in  English.  Gcrr.an  boys,  however,  arc  often  named  l.'olf. 
Such  a  boy's  nam.e  is  almost  unknown  in  America.  Germans  think  that  they  have 
for  centuries  heard  and  seen  the  wolf  at  the  door  and  have  lived  far  more 
closely  with  wolves  than  Ai.icricans  have.  If  a  German  points  to  a  wolf  and 
names  it,  that  docs  not  mean  ho  gets  the  sane  feelings  and  maintains  tlie  same 
connotations  about  the  name  or  its  object  as  an  American  docs. 

Another  example:  in  Japanese,  mi>’-v  means  water,  Atsul  means  hot. 

But  my  Innkeeper  could  not  understand  me  when  I  asked  for  atsui  nizu.  For 
mlzu  cannot  be  hot,  I  had  asked  for  oomothing  as  silly  as  molten  ice.  The 
English  equivalent  for  hot  water  would  have  to  be  atsui  ovu, 

2.  The  range  of  sounds  that  a  German  perceives  to  be  a  particular 
vowel  or  consonant  does  not  correspond  with  the  range  of  sounds  for  any  English 
vowel  or  consonant.  There  is,  of  course,  much  overlapping;  and  a  German  will 
probably  understand  the  English  word  "v;olf"  if  only  the  "I"  is  changed  to  the 
German  vay  of  pronouncing  "1".  American  students  usually  think  it  most  essen¬ 
tial  to  change  the  "w"  to  an  English  "v"  sotind  in  order  to  pronounce  the 
German  word  "wolf,"  Germans  will  still  fall  to  understand  the  pronunciation 
because  those  <\mericans  have  not  assumed  that  the  crucial  "1"  is  also  dif-* 
ferent  from  the  "1"  in  English, 

3.  There  are  four  completely  different  mental  processes  for  appre¬ 
hending  a  language,  and  thus  there  seem  to  be  four  distinct  German  languages 
to  be  learned — spoken,  written,  heard,  and  read,  \  person  might  speak  German 
iDore  fluently  than  he  can  hear  it. 


4. 


4#  The  r.roup  or  class  builds  up  its  own  store  of  sounds,  utter¬ 
ances,  and  behaviors  wiiich  coerce  the  Innp.uaRC  Icnrninj’  within  tiie  proup. 

The  behaviors  nay  or  nay  not  coincide  with  the  current  usas;c  In  German 
society.  There  may  be  accordingly  a  unique  “language  of  our  group.'* 

\ 

Rules 

He  formulated  tentative  rules  out  of  Curran's  ideas  and  our  otm 
experience.  Vc  deleted  or  added  some  in  the  first  group  sessions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  "rules"  survived: 

1.  The  client  slavishly  Iciitatcs  his  counselor’s  oppressions . 

a.  He  imitates  first  the  pitch  pattern.  His  talk  may  then  be 
similar  to  baby-talk.  He  does  not  know  how  many  words  he 
is  saying.  Ho  docs  not  know  v.’here  one  word  ends  and  another 
begins,  or  indeed  if  there  are  even  such  things  as  words  in 
these  utterances. 

.  \ 

i  b.  Tlie  client  Imitates  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  a  German! 

fashion  ratlier  than  in  an  American  fashion,  ; 

I  c.  He  listens  for  permissible  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of 

those  German  sounds. 

do  The  client  then  begins  to  memorise  phrases— not  words. 

e.  Lastly,  tlie  client  Icnms  a  word  as  an  idea  represe.ntcd  by 
a  collection  of  sounds  which  may  be  moved  cn  bloc  from  one 
utterance  to  another. 

2.  The  basic  seating  arrangement  of  the  group  is  a  circle  with  coun¬ 
selors  at  the  elbow  and  slightly  behind  their  clients.  This,  of 
course,  may  be  changed  after  the  first  session  as  appropriate  to 
the  group.  As  time  goes  on,  the  clients  may  not  need  a  one-to-one 
relationship  to  their  counselors.  There  may  then  be  fewer  coun¬ 
selors. 

3.  The  group  meets  one  hour  a  day,  five  days  a  week  on  off-duty  time 
iimnediatcly  at  the  end  of  the  hospital's  day  shift, 

4*  Only  German  can  be  spoken  or  responded  to  in  the  group  talk. 

5«  Any  language  can  be  spoken  or  responded  to  between  a  client  and 
his  counselor, 

6,  The  client  should  risk  everything  linguistically.  He  should  begin 
sentences  which  he  cannot  expect  to  finish  properly.  The  counselor 
will  help  him. 

7«  The  group  handles  social  and  business  situations  in  the  outside 
world.  For  example,  it  engages  in  bus  rides,  hikes,  theater, 
restaurant,  officer's  club,  swimming,  birthday  party. 
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8,  An  individual  may  study  f.rarmuir  ad  lib  but  only  outside  the 

8roup. 

9o  TJjc  {’.roup  must  avoid  the  stronr,  tendency  for  an  individual  cli- 
;  cnt  to  Ret  his  personal  difficulties  in  German  ironed  out  In 

private  v:lLli  his  counselor  by  dctachlnp,  himself  temporarily 
from  the  Rroup.  (Our  r.roup  often  had  to  start  out  afresh  after 
counselors  and  clients  drifted  into  these  non-group  and  often 
non-emotional  ploys.) 

10,  The  major  private  time  between  counselor  and  client  should  be 
in  telephone  conversations  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  group 

I  sessions,  | 

11,  The  group  should  try  quickly  to  get  axjay  from  the  first  day’s 
procedure  of  having  the  client  translate  his  English  though.t 
and  words  into  German.  Rather,  the  client  should  learn  the 
German  phras-;  which  goes  with  an  event.  The  event  must  be  seen 
with  German  eyes  and  German  moral  attitudes.  The.  aim  is  to 
think,  speak  and  solve  each  situation  by  using  German  thought 
only.  Clients  may  later  translate  from  '  arnan  to  English  if 
they  wish,  but  not  from  English  to  German, 

12,  The  group  must  avoid  following  a  syllabus  or  language  textbook 
until  the  group  has  Icanicd  conversation  well  and  v/ants  then  to 
proceed  to  learn  literature.  At  that  point  the  group  might  read 
a  play  together,  or  perhaps  put  on  a  drama. 

These  rules  were  essentially  followed  from  about  December  1  to  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  Even  Christmas  only  caused  the  loss  of  two  sessions.  After  February 
15  the  scs.sions  were  cut  to  three  per  week.  In  April  they  were  cut  to  fwo  per 
week  v.’hJle  the  members  read  A  Doll's  House  in  German,  Each  client  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character  of  the  Ibsen  p’ay  and  acted  it  out  as  he  read  it.  Dy  the  end 
of  ^he  summer,  with  the  play  finished,  the  group  went  to  sec  a  German  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  same  play.  At  that  point  after  nine  months  together,  the  cla-.s 
ended. 

• "Gimmicks” 

The  follo'wing  giranicks  were  useful  In  learning: 

First  session — "20  questions."  One  client  would  "hink  of  an  object, 
and  the  others  were  allowed  twenty  questions  to  find  out  from  him  what  that 
object  was.  The  questioners  would  usually  try  to  classify  the  object  first  as 
to  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  kingdoms  and  then  go  on  from  there. 

Second  session — copies  of  a  daily  German  news  "scandal  sheet"  were 
distributed  to  members.  One  micmbcr  read  the  first  sentence  while  his  coun¬ 
selor  corrected  him  and  translated.  The  second  member  read  the  next  sentence, 
and  so  on. 

Third  session— 20  questions  again. 
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Fourth  session — the  r.roup  sanp,  Geriann  children's  songs  from  papers  pre¬ 
viously  distributed* 

Fifth  session — the  gi'oup  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  German  and  speak 
in  r.ngllsh  as  they  straightened  out  their  inter-personal  conflicts,  the  group 
processes  and  their  difficulties  with  the  “mctliod  and  syllabus," 

Sixth  session — the  group  created  a  story.  One  member  made  up  the  first 
eentcnce.  The  second  member  added  the  second  one  and  so  on  until  the  story 
came  to  its  ending. 

Other  gimmicks  were  foimd  useful  through  the  ensuing  weeks; 

(1)  Talking  on  the  telephone  gave  the  clients  a  type  of  confidence  in 
German  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  faoe-to-facc  conversations  with  their 
counselors.  Clients  found  it  much  easier  to  speak  German  on  the  telephone 
than  they  had  at  first  imagined.  Clear  enunciation  necessarily  developed. 
Later,  with  their  counselors,  on  an  extension  phone,  the  clients  called  up 
rcst.auvantB  or  other  businesses  and  3iad  conversations  with  strai'jgcrs.  Usually 
tha  counselor  did  not  interfere, 

(2)  In  group  sessions  the  counselor  would  tell  a  complete  story  in  Gcmuari. 
The  client  would  then  tell  it  in  German  in  his  own  words, 

(3)  The  counselors  would  use  their  clients  as  ventriloquist's  dummies. 

The  counselor  t.'ould  \.’hispcr  'n  German  to  the  client,  who  would  then  speak  those 
Germait  phrases  to  tlic  other  t:.  nber.  Sometimes  neither  client  understood  the 
words,  but  usually  responses  v?ere  good,  '.'hilc  the  clients  vjcre  speaking. the 
counselors  would  make  appropriate  gestures  to  go  .along  with  the  words. 

Composition  of  the  Group 
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Counselors:  Five  women  .and  one  man.  All  were  cli’rks  or  secretaries  except 
the  man,  who  was  an  obstctrici.mn.  All  were  native  Gemans  except  one  girl,  who 
was  Lnglish  but  bad  lived  12  years  on  the  Gorman  economy.  All  were  perfectly 
fluent  in  both  English  and  German.  Age  range;  19  to  35,  Clients:  tv.’o  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  one  p'sych.,lqgist.  All  were  native  Americans  except  one  psyciiietrist 
who  was  Greek,  Age  .  .  :  35  to  ^5. 


Regression  in  the  Service  of  Learning 


■  Tlie  first  session  seemed  to  be  an  average  group  of  adults  trying  to  learn!, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  third  session,  the  clients  had  regressed  emotionally  to 
about  a  two-year  old  level  .•’s  long  as  they  were  speaking  in  German  with  the 
group.  The  clients  spontaneously  began  to  address  their  counselors  as  "Mutti" 
(Momrev)  or  as  "Fatti"  (Papa),  From  this  linguistic  age  of  about  two  years  they 
then  slowly  matured  in  their  ability  to  express  themselves  emotionally  to  the 
rest  of  the  group  in  German  at  a  level  of  three,  four,  and  five  years  of  age. 

It  appeared  to  each  client  at  "age  two"  that  his  only  connection  to  the  little 
world  of  the  group  was  through  his  Mutti,  Without  her  he  was  helpless.  The 
counselor  tended  to  speak  for  the  client  and  Co  face  the  trorid  for  him  as  well 
as  to  support  him  in  bis  own  facing  of  the  world.  This  linguistic  aspect  of 
"mothering"  seemed  almost  Instinctual  in  the  women  counselors — as  if  they  had 
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been  trained  from  childhood  to  teach  children  proper  lanRuaRr,  We  had  found 
this  true  alao  in  tlie  Far  Fast  with  seven-  and  eipht-year  old  girls  who  pridc- 
fully  taught  us  basic  Japanese  or  Korean.  Female  dependents  and  nurses  also 
asserted  frequently  that  women,  young  or  old,  taught  them  Janguage  more  care¬ 
fully  and  properly,  ^^en  tended  to  teach  a  more  slangy  language  with  less 
attention  to  correct  pronunciation.  This  was  valuable  in  later  stages  of 
learning  when  the  client  i/anted  to  be  proficient  in  dialect  in  transient  col¬ 
loquial  forms  or  in  nan-language. 

The  client  often  said  that  he  was  re  illy  facing  the  world  in  the  coun¬ 
selor's  way  and  not  in  a  uniquely  personal  way  of  his  own.  To  a  large  extent 
he  lost  his  old  (Kn.giish)  self.  This  regression  produced,  therefore,  a  strong 
feeling  of  dependency  on  the  counselor,  r.s  tjcll  as  a  feeling  that  he  was  a 
possession  of  his  counselor,  lie  at  first  developed  a  feeling  of  deep  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection  toward  the  counselor,  hut  this  in  a  few  days  became  nixed 
with  resentment  and  negativism  in  tdiicli  the  client  would  oppose  the  counselor 
and  go  off  linguistically  on  his  own.  Usually  he  would  fall  on  his  face  and 
cone  back  abjectly  to  his  counselor.  The  learning  process  seemed  to  awaken 
the  client's  primitive  two-year  old  feelings  of  need  and  love  for  a  mother 
(perhaps  very  appropriately  here).  These  feelings  transferred  onto  the  coun¬ 
selor.  The  counselor  in  turn  developed  a  counter-transference  toward  the 
client.  She  treated  him  affcctionatclv  and  somewhat  nanagcrinlly  as  if  he 
were  licr  own  child. 

As  the  relationship  between  counselor  and  client  matured,  the  feelings 
becatne  more  like  those  between  brother  and  sister.  Still  later  they  beenme 
more  like  those  between  colleagues.  This  was  symbolised  by  the  positioning  of 
the  membci's  within  the  group,  whicii  spontaneously  changed  as  the  days  went  on; 

At  the  first  session  counselors  sat  slightly  behind  and  to  the  side  of 
the  clients  (Fig.  1).  By  the  fifth  day,  with  the  discussion  of  group  dynamics 
and  t’’c  revision  of  rules,  the  counselors  moved  up  to  sit  beside  the  clients  in 
the  same  circle  of  chairs  (Fig.  2),  One  counselor,  for  instance,  had  sat  on  a 
sofa  slightly  behind  her  client's  chair;  by  the  fifth  session  they  were  both  on 
the  sofa  together.  There  was  at  this  point  still  a  feeling  of  tactile  comfort 
derived  from  the  closeness  with  the  counselor,  but  there  was  no  eye  contact.  The 
communication  was  by  manual  and  postui'al  gestures  and  by  voice,  sometimes  by  very 
softly  spoken  voice.  On  the  eighth  day  the  counselors  began  to  sit  diametrically 
across  the  circle  from  their  clients  (Fig,  3),  But  the  mother-child  bond  was  now 
BO  well  established  that  a  special  relationship  was  maintained  between  the  pair. 
Communication  now  was  largely  by  means  of  eye  contact.  It  was  no  longer  by 
means  of  gestures  within  a  close  body  space — gestures  which  almost  amounted  to 
touching.  Neither  did  reriers  whisper  now  nor  talk  in  a  low  voice.  The  voice 
was  always  audible  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  there  was  not  only 
much  more  intellectual  activity,  but  more  arguments  and  feelings  projected  them¬ 
selves  from  the  gut  across  that  distance  rather  than  merging  into  the  feelings 
of  the  person  at  the  elbow.  From  the  ninth  session  on,  the  group  ate  weekly  in 
the  officer's  club  at  a  special  table.  It  conversed  with  self  and  waitresses 
In  German,  .On  the  21st  session,  the  group  went  out  at  night  to  a  German  res¬ 
taurant,  The  members  sang  songs  with  the  other  customers  in  the  rcstauraiit  and 
carried  on  a  good  deal  of  social  conversation  with  strangers,.  By  this  tine 
counselors  were  easily  interchangeable  from  one  client  to  another.  In  the  first 


few  sessions  this  Intcrchnnne  had  been  attempted  but  didn't  work  well  be¬ 
cause  of  jenloiisles  which  some  of  the  clients  described  as  a  feeling  of 
sickness  and  deprivation. 


In  raid  February  a  woman  social  worker  joined,  bringing  the  number  of 
clients  to  six.  Two  of  the  counselors  dropped  out  at  that  tine,  and  the 
group  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  conradeship  rather  than  the  early  family 
feelings.  Some  clients  then  recalled  relationships  they  had  experienced  as 
teenagers  in  boys'  gangs  and  high  school  social  functions.  By  raid  March, 
the  relationships  sccned  to  advance  to  those  of  equal  colleagues,  all  of 
whom  had  considerable  respect  for  each  other,  Tliis  relationship  continued 
through  the  summer  when  only  one  of  two  counselors  cane  to  the  group  as  it 
read  A  boll's  House. 

The  Struggle  Over  Structure 

The  clients  in  their  fall  planning  meetings  had  decided  never  to  ' 

resort  to  textbooks,  grammars,  nor  .any  fixed  syllabus  for  learning  the  lan¬ 
guage,  Hcverthclcss,  after  the  group  sessions  were  under  way,  most  of  the 
clients  clamored  for  raoia  structure.  They  wanted  assignments  from  a  textbook. 
They  complained  that  the  slavish  imitation  of  the  counselors'  speech  was  mak¬ 
ing  .them  lose  their  own  personalities  and  sometimes  making  them  feel  silly, 
sissy  or  else  too  rude  and  rough  in  the  way  they  pronounced  (correctly)  cer¬ 
tain  German  sounds.  They  admitted  that  more  structure  would  not  irprove  the 
speed  or  correctness  of  their  learning,  but  structure,  they  insisted,  would 
make  learning  more  comfortable.  About  once  a  week  the  gr^up  would  break  down 
into  a  discussion  about  structure  or  about  the  emotional  pain  involved  in 
learning  German  by  t!iis  counseling  method. 

The  first  revolt  against  structure  occurred  at  the  fifth  meeting. 

Except  for  the  Greek  psychiatrist  and  me,  all  the  clients  argued  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  classroom  methods  or  at  least  for  group  reading  from  a  programmed 
textbook.  All  tlie  counselors,  however,  argued  against  such  structure.  Hie 
group  asked  its  counselors  to  tell  how  they  had  learned  English  (or  German), 

The  Biglish  girl  said,  "I  only  learned  German  when  I  stopped  translat¬ 
ing  from  English  Into  German  in  my  head — because  the  order  of  thinking  is 
different.  If  you  learn  a  German  phrase  that  goes  with  an  event  or  a  situation, 
then  you  may  later  have  to  translate  from  German  to  English  if  you  want  to 
know  the  exact  English  for  it," 

A  German  bom  counselor  said,  "l  learned  English  In  England  ty  hearing 
nothing  but  English  for  16  months.  In  ten  months  I  was  thinking  In  English. 

Some  people,  •£  course,  do  it  much  i:x>rc  quickly  than  that,  but  I  was  a  little  * 
8hy." 


Another  German  bom  counselor:  "I  learned  English  in  England  after 
taking  four  years  of  it  in  German  schools  without  ever  learning  to  speak  it— 
by  hearing  whatever  was  appropriate  to  the  situation  where  I  worked — not  simple 
phrases,  not  In  small  blocks  at  a  time,  but  the  natural  flow  of  the  language. 
For  a  long  time  I  seemed  to  learn  nothing.  But  in  a  few  ^mths  I  got  the  full 
flow  of  it  pretty  suddenly," 
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A  third  German  bom  counselor:  '*!  learned  EnRllsh  as  a  child, ••about 
age  10,,, iron  hearing  the  /sr.ericnnr.  who  came  to  our  house  every  weekend,  I 
Just  listened  and  got  t!ic  feel  of  wliat  was  said  without  really  hearing  nnv 
English  word.  Later  I  started  to  talk  back.  I  talked  a  mess.  I  began  sen¬ 
tences  I  could  never  finish,  but  I  finished  them  any\*’ays — in  a  mess.  I  would 
try  anything  i»  English,'* 

By  April,  of  course,  the  "structuralists"  finally  won  out.  At  that  time 
the  group  began  to  road  A  DoTl's  l!r-i;r.o  and  all  but  two  of  the  counselors 
dropped  out  of  the  group.  Ail  the  members  admitted,  .cv;cvor,  that  they  had 
learned  a  conversational  and  enotionally  orpressive  German  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  they  could  have  learned  by  a  classroom  method. 

Further  E?:perjenco  of  tb.e  Staff 

Becaxise  of  scheduling  difficulties  in  Frankfurt  v?e  could  not  consuimnte 
our  group  attempt  to  tench  four  languages  at  once — Greek,  French,  Turkish  and 
Arabic,  Our  planning  sessions,  however,  led  us  to  think  the  addition  of  non-' 
European  languages  would  give  the  clients  a  better  grasp  of  the  comparative 
structures  of  languages  ane  cultured  human  thoughts.  It  would  also  make  easy 
an  enlightening  sort  of  role  change  as  sore  counselors  becane  clients.  Tiie 
close  study  of  any  European  language  and  culture  allows  an  American  to  broaden 
his  personal  identity  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  culture  no  longer 
appears  alien.  Curran  and  his  followers  found  that  the  concurrent  study  of 
four  European  languages  produced  the  cany  feeling  that  all  men  were  ’  '.others, 
llhcn  Asian  languages  'were  introduced  into  his  group,  however,  the  diiicrcnccs 
in  thinking  were  so  groat  that  his  clients  co'-ild  not  surmount  then.  Our  own 
staff *s  experience  in  tiiC  Far  K-ast  had  led  ur.  to  believe  that  the  cultural  gap 
could  be  surr.ountcd;  but  in  doing  so,  the  clients  would  hardly  conclude  that 
all  men  were  broliscrs.  Such  a  conclusion  sccj..r.  to  be  a  pan-turopean  delusion. 
Rather,  the  client  would  r.ore  likely  develop  a  respect  for  his  European  self 
equal  to  his  respect  for  Isis  Far  E.-i.scern  self — his  Far  Eastern  ways  of  thinking. 
Further  experience  in  Ar.sorica,  Japan,  China,  and  Vietnam  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  learn  European  languages  (in  or  out  of  groups)  in 
Europe  where  tiicre  is  an  c:-:pccCatlon  that  the  educated  itan  can  speak  more  than 
one  language  and  tisat  i:is  thought  and  reasoning  resources  are  improved  by  such 
knowledge.  Hie  grc.ater  breadth  of  thinking  resources  available  through  knowl¬ 
edge  of  more  widely  different  languages  seemed  core  easily  obtained  in  the  Far 
East— la  Vietnam  with  French,  English  and  Vietnamese,  in  Taiwan  with  Japanese, 
English,  Mandarin  and  Taiwanese,  (vaicn  I  visited  medical  clinics  in  Taipei  t 
found  it  was  essential  for  the  working  staff  to  he  fluent  in  four  languages.) 

It  seemed  that  the  teaching  of  languages  by  group  counseling  methods,  then, 
sight  best  accord  with  the  following  principles; 

Im  Four  languages  are  taught  concurrently. 

•  Iwring  about  the  first  20  sessions  there  is  one  native  language 
counselor  for  each  client.  Later  the  numbers  of  counselors  cs> 
be  much  reduced. 
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3«  The  croup  should  avoid  the  use  of  syllabus  or  fixed  teaching 
methods  until  the  clients  have  gone  through  their  course  of 
regression  and  have  reached  some  enotional  maturity  within  the 
foreign  language.  At  that  point,  a  formal  literary  approach 
might  be  used. 

4.  There  should  be  one  linguist-group  counselor  in  the  group,  or 
else  one  linguist  and  one  group  counselor.  The  linguist 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  language  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  difficulties  of  each  kind  of  native  in  attaining 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  phonemes  and  pitch  patterns  within 
a  foreign  language.  The  counselor  should  have  an  understanding 
of  transference  ph.cnor.ena  and  group  dynamics,  de  should  bo  able  ■ 
to  measure  group  as  well  as  individual  progress.  Both  llng.uist 
and  group  counselor  should  fuse  into  the  group  as  members  and 
not  isaintain  the  Irritating  one-upmanship  that  is  found  in  some 
unenlightcne.d  ’’client-counselor*'  relationships, 

5.  All  counselors  should  act  also  as  clients  In  the  sane  session 
and  should  themselves  Icam  a  new  language,  Tiiis  lielps  to  main¬ 
tain  the  closely  human  eqtial-to-cqual  relationship  in  contrast 
to  the  fixed  teacher-student  relationship.  Members  can  easily 
shift  from  the  cqual-to-cqual  into  a  dranatiacd  tcacher-to-studcnt 
boss-to-workcr,  or  sollcr-to-custoncr.  If  members  must,  from  the 
beginning,  maintain  a  teacher-student  relationship  they  find  it 
harder  to  maUe  a  shift  of  roles  in  the  service  of  learning. 

Clients  usually  hccosre  content  with  a  smoldering  hostility  and  a 
continued  alienation  of  teacher  from  student  group.  Teachers,  on 
their  side,  excuse  their  rejection  by  saying,  ’’Familiarity  would 
breed  contcinpt." 


Reference; 
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TOE  ADVAJiTAGlIS  OF  LEAffiilNC  LA!iCUAGES  IN  A  COUNSELING  GROUP 
MatChetf  D.  Parrish,  tf.D. 


Husdsered  below  arc  ir^ortant  differences  between  the  learning  carried  on 
by  traditional  teaching  ccthads  and  that  described  in  the  paper  on  the  lan- 
^age-lcaming  group  as  adapted  froa  the  work  of  Dr.  Charles  Curran. 

1.  TOc  counseling  group  ellr.lnaces  the  tcachcr-nupjl  relatleashin.  The 
client.  In  effect,  hires  his  counselor.  The  counselor  jujsC  perfom  or  be 
njeeted  and  there  is  no  blane  connected  with  rejection  of  one's  counselors. 

The  group,  constantly  revealing  to  the  teacher  the  effects  of  his  own  atti¬ 
tudes,  forces  hio  to  adopt  teaching  attitudes  that  fit  the  particular  sort 

of  Bodem  student  in  the  group. 

2.  The  counselor  obtains  nractice  In  netting  ncople  to  fuse  their  ahili- 
tles  and  to  help  each  other  Jeam.  He  brings  into  contact,  by  ccans  of  foreign 
language,  all  the  genuine  and  its^diatc  feeling  arsjng  group  Rer^ers.  He  eay 
Make  this  group  interaction  easier  by  such  ncthods  as  psychodraca,  songs, 
se^anical  puzrlas,  or  sisnilation  of  catching  a  taxi.  The  counselor  eay  have 
practiced  these  t^tiiods  beforehand  but  he  applies  then  only  when  spontaneously 
needed  by  the  irrsediate  group  situation.  He  cakes  sure  that  sciriiers  develop 
ci^letc  ecotional  expression  and  play  out  each  imortant  encotmter  in  the  full 
«id  natural  pattern  of  its  eootional  part  in  the  ir^^iiate  life  situation.  For  . 
instance,  he  insures  chat  all  the  ^ebers  respond  to  the  various  nuances  of 
enotional  coemmication  icnlled  in  a  single  nec^er's  request  for  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  a  nath  problcs.  Tlie  counselor  turns  the  group  back  to  its  task  when  it 
slips  off.  This  group  task  my  be  an  internal  one  resolving  feelings  amng 
sellers,  or  it  my  consuasate  the  group's  need  to  face  the  external  world  with 

a  ci^ion  task—as  the  Frankfurt  group  did  in  restaurant  md  club. 

3.  Hithout  fixed  teaching  mthods  or  classroon  structure  inpressed  upon 
thes,  the  ^rAcrs  look  autonatieallv  toward  each  other  for  help  and  cooperaCioa 
in  their  work. 

4.  The  ^^bers  acquire  mrc  skill  In  visceral  erotional  esoresslon  within 
the  forel^  language,  for  the  group  learned  not  how  thinking  and  icaming  ought 
to  be  performd  in  a  foreign  language  but  how  they  actually  are  performd  in  a 
teal  comunication  probles. 

5.  The  n^Acrs  obtain  skill  to  enrar.c  la  social  activities  directly  in 
the  foreign  language — ^not  nerely  to  encode  l^glish  into  a  foreign  language. 

b.  By  translating  thinking  processes  and  the  sense  of  self  into  one  or 
foretpi  languages  the  nenhers  develon  broader  thinking  resources.  St, 
Aupistine  and  fcseartes  probably  muld  not  have  fallen  into  the  "I  think,  there¬ 
fore  1  as"  ploy  about  self-existence  If  they  had  been  fluent  in  Chinese.  For 
there  is  no  necessity  in  Qiinese  thought-language  for  every  action  to  have  a 
causing  subject. 
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Im  As  the  client  betters  his  ernsn  of  nroun  dvnanfes  he  realizes  how 
the  group  as  a  whole  can  do  things  with  language  or  social  behavior  which  the 
individual  Cannot  do  alone.  For  the  group  can  divide  roles  asong  "eliaracters.** 
addition p  he  sees  how  the  individual  tn.thin  the  group  can  understand  and 
perfozia  sone  things  which  he  cannot  In  outside  society.  For  the  group  devel¬ 
ops  sojse  '^crocultural'*  custoss  peculiarly  its  own. 

8.  t^azning  languages  nakes  it  possible  to  put  on  an  '^Intergroup  exer¬ 
cise**  in  order  to  learn  rxjrc  about  group  relations  than  wsuld  be  possible 
vlthout  the  various  languages.  These  exercises  (in  Biglish  only)  are  a  usual 
part  of  the  Tavistock  Institute's  group  relations  workshop.  Septal  groups 
is  separate  territories  study  their  own  intergroup  behavior  as  the  groups 
plan* and  execute  cooperative  projects.  Tlse  groups  learn  a  great  deal*  fori 
instance,  about  the  loyalties  of  electfsd  representatives  and  the  difficulty 
the  group  has  in  picking  a  plenipotentiary  a^assador*  That  is,  in  delegating 
to  one  setter  the  tine-saving  power  to  coivut  the  whole  group  to  any  actiem. 
Language  groups  will,  in  addition,  clininatc  the  difficulties  eanericnege  bv 
oerficrs  who  enigrate  into  groups  idiere  tiiey  do  not  speak  the  language  fluently. 

9*  TOe  Individual  coces  to  understand  cross-cultural  feelings.  He  eae- 
^ores  to  vhat  extent  all  nen  arc  brothers  in  spite  of  different  languages, 
afgi  to  tdiat  extent  even  fluency  in  forel^  language  fails  to  unite  people  of 
dlffetent  ailtwtes. 

10,  Be  discovers  the  different  learning  orohlem  aEsms  the  four  tvnes  of 
languagci — ^heard.  spoken,  written,  read. 

11,  Be  sees  the  difference  between  the  foroal  literary  exniessiixis  found 
In  the  King's  ^glish,  Hochdeutsch,  or  standard  Italian,  on  the  (me  hand,  and 
tm  the  other  h^d.  In  the  local  living  reality  of  the  underlying  eix^tions  in 
the  spcal^rs  of  those  l^guages.  Such  emtlons  arc  often  »re  openly  expressed 
in  &>ekn^,  Sachsenhausen,  or  Piedamtese  dialects.  The  cci^crs  gain  respect 
for  dialect  as  ^mtimally  useful  cossmicatlon  In  today's  "global  village." 

12,  A  ^B^r's  nind  and  heart  do  not  learn  ime  li  le  Ites  after  Biother 
In  «  narrow  track  of  one-directional  tim.  Eather,  he  1  '.ms  in  several  vir¬ 
tually  si^iltaneous  tracks.  Sor«  things  he  Icams  without  belne  Iri^diatelv 
aware  he  has  learned  then.  He  often  d^s  not  know  why  he  knows  that  a  certain 
word  eeais  thi^  and  so.  A  lutdicrjacfc,  for  Instance,  learns  in  s^y  chsmels 
at  on^.  He  stailtaneously  acquires  str@igtb  of  nuscles,  skill  in  chopping 
wood,  uiKlerst^ding  the  language  of  l(s»etlng,  judge^c  about  hmi  a  tree  will 
fall,  aid  biouleitee  of  forest  ecolo^.  In  a  foor-langua^  group,  similt^eous 
■ental  cm^aristm  smg  l^guages  teaches  nore  about  each  language.  A  aeriier 
is  open  to  learning  ^oich  even  while  speaking  Spanish,  lie  considers  his 
leatniog  of  Ftrach  a  ccmstanc  responsibility.  Bhraei^r  a  ^sture  or  utterance 
is  Spfflish,  thenfore,  can  reveal  soaethlng  about  French  the  MAer  will  learn 
that  French  significance.  But  he  wUl  not  learn  it  if  he  Isn't  "taking'* 

FTendi  in  the  groiqi. 

Psydioldglsts  ha^  coi^lained  that  children  who  learn  Spanish  at  htme  and 
English  in  school  bccoi%  ctmfused  la  their  thinking.  Curran's  work  did  not 
hear  this  out  for  adults.  Iliis  is  ^itradicted  also  by  Intervi^n  idilch  ve 
in  Fxankfurt  ocMsitmally  had  with  BATO  off  tests  who  were  Cnefc  or  Hort^gim 
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bat  t^o  vcrc  Icamini:  simultaneous Iv  Ceman  and  French.  The  syneri^ 

of  Icamlnn  vas  nanifestetl  hv  .Americai  sttdents  In  the  "university  city"  in 
Paris,  uherc  they  vere  exposed  socially  to  several  languages  and  learned 
then  all  sicsiltaneously. 

I^lleations  for  Universities 


discussions  vith  educators  revealed  a  sujders  trend  toward  onittiag 
^3.  language  requircsents  cor  a  bachelor's  degree,  ^is  emission  gives  the 
student  more  leeway  in  planning  an  edueatiM  which  fits  his  own  changing 
world.  Nevertheless,  it  frightens  laaguagc  departrants  as  they  imagine 
their  students  dwfedling  away.  The  lanpcage-leaming  group  revives  language 
dtepart££nts  because  it  attracts  yotmg  boys  and  girls  \iho  are  interested  in 
getting  to  understand  each  other's  personal  feelings  and  ways  of  thinking, 
toa^tized  group  language  studies  reveal  these  people  to  each  other  in  cer- 
tain  social  ways  that  even  intisate  dating  practices  would  not  reveal.  Sttt~ 
dmts  also  like  the  idea  of  learning  oore  about  the^elves  in  spite  of  the 
hei^tened  <^»tions  involved. 

ban£d%c  depart^nts  nei%rtheless  have  the  following  objections: 

I 

1.  So  emefa  cooperation  would  be  re^ulr^  eemg  departments  of  aathro» 
Inglish,  psycholc^y,  recreation  i»tk,  dram,  and  varioc®  languages 

that  these  departments  would  lose  sor%  of  their  specialized  autoncr^,  as  well 
as  eem  of  the  control,  prestip;,  and  acclaim  that  coses  from  putting  on  a 
useful  course  of  their  own. 

2.  The  average  lanpuige  teacher  does  not  know  enough  about  coisiseling 
to  manage  the  transferences  md  coinitcr'traasferences  which  occur  in  the 
gremp.  Re  feels  he  say  end  up  with  mte  scsidal  thm  educatiem].  Psychology 
aai  social  wv>rk  dcpartiunits  are  emfi^nt  of  handling  these  group  indi- 
vidoal  dynssics  hut  th^  kn&s  little  a^wt  lanpiage. 


3.  foreign  language  teachers  do  nw  know  enough  ab<mt  phonemics 

Cthe  eleseital  soisids  of  a  lan^iage)  or  tte  rara-verhal  e<mmsmicaci<ms 
C^stures  asd  meaningful  pauses  or  noises).  The  teaser  himelf  uses  these 
parts  of  lang^sage  quite  utoperly  but  he  doesn't  kn^  how  iM  does  it.  Cemse- 
^Mstly,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  teach  it  to  others.  Imguage  insti* 

tates  such  as  the  Ihsfense  Language  Institute,  have  solred  the  nrobles  by 
briaging  in  an  anthropologically  trains  liniuist  to  help  with  the  teaching 
for  two  or  three  hours  out  of  the  st:^«t's  week  of  lang^ge  class 

oad  l^ioratoiy. 

4.  Sone  of  the  academie  depart^nts  has  mch  nractlre 

1a  ^veloping  isaginatire  siKial  «id  recreatltmA  activities  the  mmAatSm 

5.  Since  very  few  teachers  know  to  get  students  to  teach  their  own 
peers,  departi^nts  fear  that  a  nrolMged  me^to-one  sacdiing  of  ecimselor  £id 
client  will  cost  too  men  teacher  tlM. 

6.  SosR  teaefaere  hare  Inrested  so  of  their  Ures  in  developing 
iMlls  within  the  traditional  teaAer>su^at  fr^eiroxfc  that  they  think  of 
tba  client-counselor  frs^rerfc  as  a  total  1ms  of  their  invcstcent. 
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7«  A«; 
They  norsali 
group  «hJch 
thlm  five  I« 


p  credlfs  for  the  cosirsc  u-ould  be  a  prohics  to  tvsst  schools, 
aril  credit  for  clod;  hours  of  classroen  uorh.  A  lanruape 
s  one  hour  a  d.iv  for  a  ser«stcr,  then,  sa>uld  never  pivc  sa>re 
of  credit  wticchcr  It  is  in  cmc  Inneuane  or  divided  arssns: 


four.  Mcvertbelcss,  a  raMer  cay  have  learned 
veil  as  he  vould  have  learned  only  one  lani^sag 
idilch  awarded  the  sisic  nunber  of  credit  haurs. 


Mer  cay  have  learned  each  of  four  lanroapcs  as 
med  onlv  one  lam^sage  in  a  cesivcational,  class 


me  aanr.uage  group  eerajcrs 
also  Jeara  a  lot  al<out  cojstscllnp,  for  the  group  is  just  as  rasch  a  counsel¬ 
ing  course  as  it  is  a  laniasanc  course.  Testing  at  the  end  of  the  course 
could  determine  wfiat  sorts  of  credit  snsuld  be  given.  Judginst  by  the  hours 
Of  actual  Icatnific  he  has  i-aincd,  a  wnber  rsight  receive  the  following 
eddies  for  taking  die  group  lan^agc  course  tnse  hour  a  day  for  one  seraister; 


Cersan  3  hours 

:  Rrcneh  3  ** 

fiandarin  Ciincse  3  “ 

Japanese  3  ** 

Counseling  and  Crouo 

Dyaaulcs  (Psycholegy)  3  ** 

tetcrcacion  (Social  !^rk)  1  " 

Ccopamtive  Literature 

(Dtglish)  2  " 

Linguistics  Md  Culture 

(Anthropology)  2  " 

Hodem  Teaching  Fraetlcc  2  ** 

This  sort  of  credit  recognites  that  people  eaa  learn  sinultaneousiy  c^ 

or  three  different  things;  at  least,  the  things  are  usually  taught  by  dit- 
ferttil  departs^ts.  For  iastsice,  a  student  translating  the  Sid  “estanent 
frra  Uelifew  to  ca*Jlsii  would  leam  liebris.’,  ihsgllsh,  SslSi-ien,  and  Literature 
all  at  the  s»ac  lire.  Of  course,  if  he  shut  his  nSad  to  the  literary  and 
religious  aspects  of  his  wort  he  sight  least  only  Jaagyage.  The  rssi:  of  the 
gtos^  is  to  keep  all  Searoing  channels  open.  Ifore  cr^it  css  then  he  given. 
StudMts  love  this.  They  cat  finish  college  sotJacr  on  erationai  tine,  richlj 
experienced,  rather  than  on  clock  tine  at  3,600  ticks  to  the  hour. 


A  greup  cc 
eracire  preject 
specioliaaclm 


up  cmmsciing-ieafaj 
oject  xmap  dcpartn« 
elm  md  to  speedini 


sc  is  Imstxsgss  could  serve  as  a  ceop- 
ii  a  view  to  decreasing  instructional 


the  educatles  ol 


sts^ents 


“staff.* 


The  Imgaage-leariiing  grmp  cmccms  itself  with  dysmic,  fast-pregressisg 
"firture-shock"  edueatioa;  with  total  isind-sid-visccra  involver^t;  and  with  a 
daracter  chaige  in  both  client  asd  ceimselor.  Jlost  teachers  should  he  able 
to  Squire  she  ficeessary  skill  in  handling  the  constmt  negotiatims  with 


LET'S  TELL  THE  VET  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  HIM* 


MATTHEW  D.  PARRISH#  COL#  MC#  USA#  RET.* ** 
The  Alienated  Veteran 


Many  writers  are  currently  reporting  that  Vietnam  veterans  are  developing  de¬ 
pressions#  delinquencies#  and  anxieties  a  few  months  after  separation  from 
service.  I'll  suggest  reasons  why  some  veterans  must  serve  their  country  by 
thus  "breaking  down".  First#  however,  we  must  note  that  today's  veterans  have 
certain  special  problems.  Individual  veterans  have  conplained  to  me  that  the 
present  G.l.  Bil?.  is  not  adequate  to  support  them  in  school.  Furthermore,  they 
do  not  return  from  Vietnam  accompanied  by  their  units  on  parade,  rather,  the 
veteran  comes  back  as  an  isolated  individual  already  quite  separated  from  the 
unit  which  was  perhaps  for  a  year  the  closest  association  of  men  he  will  ever 
know.  Many  people  inply  the  veteran  ought  to  feel  guilty  for  being  a  soldier. 
The  current  scarcity  of  jobs  also  may  reinforce  a  feeling  that  he  is  being 
punished.  Some  people  like  to  believe  the  veteran  is  taking  more  drugs  than 
other  people  and  will  corri;pt  the  young. 

But  1  think  stronger  and  more  fundamental  social  forces  coerce  the  veteran. 

The  Mores  Which  Guide  Investigation 

If  a  certain  fundamental  assumption  is  in  fashion  in  our  times  we  will  go  to 
almost  any  length  against  logic  and  evidence  in  order  to  maintain  that  assump¬ 
tion.  Ihe  ancients  who  felt  a  great  need  to  consider  themselves  the  center  of 
the  universe  developed  over  the  centuries  more  and  more  fantastically  complex 
ways  of  explaining  how  the  stars  moved.  Unwittingly  they  were  trying  to  sub¬ 
due  the  mounting  evidence  that  man's  earth  was  not  the  center  of  t'r-e  universe.' 
Likewise#  the  theory  of  evolution  until  recently  has  kept  itself  compatible 
with  the  theory  of  competitive  economics  of  Darwin's  century;  whichever  race 
survived  in  conpetitioh  was  deemed  fittest.  Spencer  extended  the  idea  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  simply  would  not  have  suited  our  needs  to  conclude  that  a  weak 
and  unvjorthy  animal  might  survive  in  place  of  some  noble  and  grandly  romantic 
creature.  There  are  many  other  examples  of  how  "scientific"  theories  have 
been  more  guided  by  needs  of  men  and  fashions  of  the  times  than  by  any  con¬ 
vergence  of  good  evidence. 

A  fundamental  assumption  in  fashion  today  is  the  notion  that  all  war  is  an 
outrage  against  humanity.  We  must  not#  therefore,  accept  eviience  which  could 
indicate  that  there  is  any  human  value  in  military  practices.  The  greater  the 
number  of  soldiers  who  develop  psychosis  or  prolonged  neuroses  during  combat# 
the  greater  is  the  evidence  that  war  is  an  outrage.  If  there  were  a  prolonged 
battle  in  Vietnam  which  resulted  in  no  psychiatric  casualties,  the  first  reac¬ 
tion  would  be  to  deny  that  such  a  battle  could  have  occurred.  Second,  we  would 
expect  that  there  would  be  a  delayed  crop  of  psychosis  a  month  or  a  year  later. 
We  all  know  that  a  powerful  stress  such  as  the  bombing  of  London,  the  blackout 
of  New  York  City,  or  the  Tet  Offensive  in  Vietnam  will -produce  great  fatigue 
and  we  esqject  some  people  to  break  down  because  of  the  stress.  We  are  surprised 
if  we  hear#  however#  that. the  rate  of  neurosis  or  delinquency  actually  decreased 
slightly  in  those  three  grand  stresses.  For  many  months  preceding  the  Tet 
Offensive  the  U.  S.  Army's  rate  of  psychiatric  evacuation  out  of  Vietnam  was 
about  2%  of  the  total  evacuations,  that  is,  98%  of  the  evacuees  were  medical  and 
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surgical  casualties.  During  the  month  of  the  Tet  Offensive  this  rate  showed  a  * 
slight  drop»  thuss 


November,  1967 
December,  1967 
January ,  1968 
February,  1968 


1.8 

1.6 

1.9 

1.2 

(The  widespread  Tet  fighting 
lasted  almost  all  of  February) 


Now,  when  we  consider  the  already  low  rate  per  thousand  troops  per  year  we  find 
that  the  stress  of  the  Tet  Offensive  caused  this  rate  to  increase,  but  of  course, 
it  increased  nothing  like  the  increase  in  surgical  casualties.  That  e^qplains 
the  slight  decrease  of  psychiatry's  fraction  of  total  evacuations.  Thus: 

November,  1967  —  1.5 
December,  1967  —  1.2 
Januaary,  1968  —  1.7 
February,  1968  —  2.4 


In  the  1960's  the  U.S.  civilian  rates  of  hospitalization  for  psychosis  were  re¬ 
ported  from  2  to  3  per  1,000  population  per  year.  This  rate  should  be  analogous 
to  the  army's  evacuation  in  1967  and  for  the  first  half  of  1968;  for  only  those 
patients  presumed  psychotic  were  psychiatrically  evacuated  out  of  Vietnam.  The 
conclusion  usually  reasoned  from  these  rates  is  that  soldiers  who  have  an  im¬ 
portant  mission  to  acconplish  and  who  are  dedicated  to  that  mission  are  much 
less  likely  to  become  psychiatric  casualties  than  are  the  soldiers  who  are  sinply 
doing  garrison  duty.  But  this  is  an  untenable  conclusion  for  our  times.  Anyone 
knows  that  civilian  young  men  should  have  fewer  psychiatric  casualties  than 
garrison  soldiers;  and  garrison  soldiers  should  have  fewer  psychiatric  casual¬ 
ties  than  combat  soldiers.  If  the  civilian  and  garrison  rates  are  not  vastly 
fewer,  we  may  find  ourselves  indicating  that  some  things  about  war  are  "good  for 
people".  Consequently,  we  must  expect  with  all  our  might  that  the  soldiers  who 
are  preserved  from  breakdown  during  combat  must  break  down  a  few  months  later 
when  they  get  out  of  combat.  There  is  another  very  good  reason  for  this  ex¬ 
pectation. 

1. 2 

Hard-earned  experience  *  in  Norld  War  1,  World  War  II,  and  Korea  shov?ed  the 
psychiatrists  of  every  combatant  nation  that  battle  casualties  without  def--  ■ 
inite  medical  or  surgical  disabilities  should  be  seen  promptly  by  psychiatric 
vrorkers  close  to  the  battle  area.  After  treatment  in  the  forward  areas,  last¬ 
ing  from  a  few  hours  to  five  days,  the  soldier  is  sent  back  to  duty  with  the 
strong  expectation  that  he  can  perform  adequately.  Experience  in  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  Korea  showed  that  given  such  treatment,  psychiatric  evac¬ 
uations  aiiKsunted  to  about  8%;  in  Korea  about  4%;  and  in  Vietnam  about  2%  of  the 
total  battle  casualties.  Now,  this  evidence  indicates  some  outrageous  con¬ 
clusions:  (1)  it  is  possible  taht  World  War  II  was  a  more  stressful  and  horrible 
war  than  the  later  wars  and  that  Vietnam  is  the  most  humane,  (2)  it  is  possible 
that  this  short-term  treatment  is  more  effective  than  prolonged  hospitalization 
or  intensive  psychotherapy.  Since  these  conslusions  are  out  of  fashion,  we 
must  conclude  that  we  simply  have  not  examined  the  situation  properly. 

One  asrrective  e;q>lanation  was ;  the  psychiatric  casualties  which  should  have 
occurred  were  hidden  somehow  in  the  medical  casualties.  Suspecting  this  nyself 
in  1966  and  early  1967,  I  frequently  questioned  the  doctors  on  the  casualty 
crowded  medical  and  surgical  services  of  Walter  Heed  .'.nd  Valley  Forge  Hospitals. 
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At  that  time#  none  of  the  doctors  believed  that  there  was  any  increase  above 
peacetime  percentages  in  the  number  of  casualties  whose  major  problem  was 
really  psychiatric  instead  of  medical  or  surgical. 

Only  malaria  remained  a  major  suspect.  In  the  fall  of  1967,  when  I  was  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  I  found  that  there  were  a  few  units  in  combat  which  had  inordinately  high 
rates  of  vivax  malaria  (rates  up  to  600  per  1,000  per  year).  This  form  of  ma¬ 
laria  is  readily  prevented  by  good  medication  discipline  in  the  field.  Each 
soldier  sinply  takes  his  chloroguin-primaquin  pill  every  Monday.  Other  units 
ej^osed  to  as  much  malaria  and  to  somewhat  fiercer  combat  kept  their  rates  of 
vivax  on  the  order  of  40  per  1,000  per  year.  Occasionally,  too,  an  enlisted 
psychiatric  technician  or  a  Red  Cross  recreation  worker  would  report  from  the 
convalescent  center  at  Camranh  Bay  that  certain  malaria  patients  being  sent  back 
to  duty  v;ould  brag  that  they  were  going  to  catch  themselves  another  case  of 
malaria  and  return  to  this  good  hospital.  Among  Australian  vinits  in  Vietnam, 
men  were  court-martialed  for  contracting  vivax  malaria.  The  rate  of  vivax  was 
Very  low  among  them.  It  appeared,  then,  that  vivax  malaria  rates  varied  with 
the  quality  of  leadership  and  thus  with  the  quality  of  staff  relationships,  among 
eonurand,  psychiatry,  and  preventive  medicine. 

A  second  e5q>lanation  was:  the  psychiatric  casualties  which  were  not  counted  as 
psychiatric  were  hidden  somehow  in  the  rate  of  delinquency.  During  iry  year  in 
Vietnam,  there  was  pretty  constantly  one  prisoner  per  1,000  U.S.  Amy  troops. 

In  Europe  the  same  year  the  average  was  about  5  per  1,000,.  and  in  the  U.S*  about 
8  per  1,000.  It  appeared  that  even  delinquency  rates  might  depend  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  necessity  for  men  to  work  on  a  common  laission. 

( 

A  third  explanation  of  the  low  psychiatric  rate  is:  the  brief  psychiatric 
«  treatment  in  Vietnam  merely  suppressed  the  synptoms  of  neurosis.  These  synptoms 

should  reappear  after  the  soldier  left  the  mission-dedicated  combat  soldiers 
and  their  military  psychiatrists.  One  had  to  expect ,  then,  that  soldiers  would 
break  down  some  time  after  returning  to  the  States.  There  are  several  reports 
that  show  this  may  now  be  so  and  that  veterans  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs  and  home  life,  developing  depressions  or  delinquencies  about  six 
months  after  discharge  from  the  service.  This  has  been  named  the  "Post-Vietnam 
Sync^ome".  Under  the  medical  insurance  and  the  Veterans  Administration  rules, 
a  disease  cannot  be  paid  for  unless  it  has  a  name.  However,  in  the  case  of 
son©  psychiatric  diseases  there  is  experience  to  show  that  the  disease  may  not 
be  brought  into  existence  at  all  unless  it  is  given  a  name.  Some  psychiatric 
diseases  went  corpletely  out  of  style,  such  as  "shell  shock"  and  "neurocircula- 
^  tojry  asthenia",  and  finally  we  dropped  the  names.  If  Post-Vietnam  Syndrome 

can  become  a  compensable  disease,  however,  it  may  somehow  help  to  prevent  out¬ 
rageous  and  horrible  wars.  Ke  must  e3q)ect  very  hard,  therefore,  and  diagnose 
very  hard  in  order  to  get  those  veterans  as  side  as  possible. 

Soldiers  Are  History’s  Ttools,  Not  Its  Makers 

iftien  a  North  Vietnamese  soldier  shoots  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier  there  is 
no  historically  significant  isessage  between  two  soldiers,  rather  there  is  a 
message  between  tw  nations.  Similarly,  when  1  shake  hands  with  you,  there  is 
no  socially  significant  message  between  hands*  It  is  between  whole  persons. 

I  Soldiers,  then,  make  physical  contacts  for  the  people  who  constitute  the  nation. 

Soldiers  are  both  personal  and  official  mouthpieces  to  foreign  nations.  In 
i  ■  doaestic  disturbances  soldiers  may  also  be  used  to  demonstrate  or  enforce  ideas 
which  the  nation  needs  to  adhere  to.  Thus  they  may  demonstrate  the  rule  of  law, 
white  si^j^macy,  flood  control,  mid  proper  drug  usage.  Soldiers  Isecome  accus- 
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toinefi  to  demonstrating  ac"s  or  symptoms  or  other  sorts  of  communication  on  be¬ 
half  of  large  groups  of  people  which  the  soldiers  represent. 

Acasrding  to  Claude  Brown^  and  other  writers  on  Harlem,  marijuana  abuse  be¬ 
came  extremely  prevalent  in  Harlem  right  after  World  War  II.  From  there,  the 
high  style  of  pot  smoking  spread  to  other  black  communities,  and  accentually  to 
the  white  suburbs.  Some  years  later,  heroin  became  rather  suddenly  popular  in 
Harlem  and  later  spread  to  other  black  communities  and  to  the  white  suburbs.  In 
Vietnam,  marijuana  became  prevalent  in  1967  but  heroin  was  of  little  consequence 
then.  Suddenly  in  the  suimner  of  1969,  heroin  began  to  be  a  great  problem.  Never 
theless,  the  people  of  the  united  States,  in  their  press  and  in  their  conplaints 
to  Congress,  maintained  during  1970  thAt  the  returning  soldiers  from  Vietnam 
were  bringing  marijuana  and  heroin  to  the  U.S.  and  establishing  a  new  styl.,*  of 
drug  abuse  in  this  country.  This  is  an  exanple  of  how  soldiers  rendex*  service 
as  the  tools  of  history. 

After  all,  we  citizens  must  regulate  this  coiantri''s  history.  We  must  tell  the 
veterans  what  has  happened  to  them.  V7e  as  elite  e:>q)erts  must  tell  them  that 
they  have  the  problems  which  their  society  needs  them  to  have — ^problems  like 
"il^acted  guilt”.  We  must  be  particularly  careful  to  reinforce  for  them  any 
spark  of  symptoms  which  we  would  like  them  to  manifest  strongly.  We  must  ig¬ 
nore  any  of  their  narrative  which  makes  us  anxious  by  interfering  with  our  moral 
assumption  53. 

Now,  what  threatens  us  roost  about  the  veteran?  One  possibility  is  o\ir  fear  that 
he  night  have  "gone  native"  or  somehow  changed  his  basic  tastes  and  asstroptions 
and#  most  frightening,  his  feelings  might  infect  us,  might  change  our  basic 
assumptions  of  otir  way  of  living.  Asian  religions,  attitudes  toward  women, 
tastes  for  certain  strange  foods,  Asian  languages,  etc.  are  best  left  in  Asia. 
3hey  can  be  very  threatening  to  our  assumptions  about  life.  VJe  know,  for  in¬ 
stance  ,  that  proper  medical  care  and  the  relief  from  poverty  are  becoming  rights 
for  all  people.  But  these  rights  are  only  for  the  American  people.  We  cannot 
afford  to  include  in  this  concept  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
If  they  shared  equally  with  us  in  the  total  wealth  of  the  world,  then  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  living  would  decline.  This  is  another  reason  we  must  extin¬ 
guish  any  ideas  that  veterans  may  gain  concerning  the  rights  and  needs  of  Asians 
or  the  need  for  Americans  to  ejperience  Asian  living.  Veterans  complain  they 
can  talk  only  to  other  veterans  about  such  things.  Non-veterans  disengage  fax>m 
them.  We  must  withdraw  all  young  Americans  from  Asia  lest  the  Asians  become 
more  excited  about  getting  to  live  the  kind  of  life  our  men  and  women  have  known 
in  the  U.S.  Miese  foreign  people  should  be  a  market  for  us,  not  a  social  influ¬ 
ence  ipon  us. 

Consequently,  we  must  tell  the  veteran  what  he  has  ejperienced  and  help  him  to 
forget  it. 


^Artiss,  K.  L. *  Hianan  Behavior  ttider  Stress  I,  from  Combat  to  Social  Psydiiatry. 
Mil.  Med.  128i  1011-1015,  Oct.,  1963. 

^Glass,  A.J.:  Principles  of  Combat  Psychiatry.  Mil.  Med.  117;  27-33,  July,  1955. 
Claudes  Manchild  in  ti»e  Pjx>msed  Land.  New  Yorks  Ma^Hlian,  1965, 
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USES  MW  f!EAi?IIJG  OF  PERSONAL  INDIVIDUALITY 

By  M.  I).  Parrish 


!•  Evidence  for  parscnal  individual  existence. 

a.  For  centuries,  men  in  the  West  have  talked  respectfully  about  the 
individual  as  If  he  existed  uniquely— just  as  everyone  thought  God 
existed*  The  idea  or  individuality  v»as  fairly  well  conceived  and 
we  all  assumed  that  if  the  idea  had  a  name  and  we  could  consistently 
fflanipulate  that  name  among  all  other  names  and  words,  then  individ¬ 
uality  itself  must  certainly  exist.  We  were  less  open  about  that, 
hotrever,  than  was  Lao  Tsu^  who  said,  “Names  arc  the  mothers  of  the 
10,000  things," 

b,  St,  Augustine^  and  Descartes^  said  essentially,  "I  think,  therefore 

I  an,"  They  argued  that  if  a  philosopher  sat  down  and  doubted  every¬ 
thing  he  could  possibly  doubt,  he  would  realize  that  since  somebody 
is  doing  some  doubting  the  somebody  must  exist.  If  the  idea  of 
existence  were  false  then  the  philosopher  who  had  that  delusion  of 
existence  would  nevertheless  have  to  exist  himself  in  order  to  have 
the  delusion. 

2.  The  fallacy  of  these  arguments  for  individual  existence, 

a.  Whorf^,  among  others,  showed  that  once  a  word  was  assigned  to  an 
object,  people  acted  as  if  that  object  existed  as  named  rather  than 
as  their  original  experience  night  have  shown  them.  For  example,  use. 
gasoline  drums  laarked  "Empty"  were  considered  no  fire  hazard  because 
they  contained  "nothing,"  Actually  they  contained  gasoline  as  a  vapor 
and  were  often  the  cause  of  explosions  when  the  nama  "Empty"  led 
workers  to  be  careless.  The  existence  of  a  name  for  an  object  proves 
only  that  the  object  of  that  name  exists  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

It  does  not  prove  that  there  is  an  individual  producing  that  thought. 
Certainly  there  is  a  concept  called  individuality  but  a  body  possess¬ 
ing  individuality  does  not  necessarily  exist  simply  because  the  con¬ 
cept  or  the  name  exists. 

b,  Satre^  said  that  Descartes'  "I  think"  does  not  mean  "I  have  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  chair,"  but  rather,  "There  exists  an  awareness  of  this 
chair,"  Ayer®,  referring  to  Descartes*  cogito  ergo  sura  (I  think, 
therefore  1  am) ,  said  thar.  cogito  must  not  here  be  understood  as  "I  am 
thinking"  but  rather  as  "T’.iere  is  now  a  thought,"  If  the  •2,  ending 
always  proves  the  existence  of  the  thinker,  then  non  cogito  would 
ptove  it  as  well,  but  the  occurrence  of  a  single  thought  does  not  iriply 
any  chain  of  thinking  has  gone  on  through  enough  time  to  constitute  an 
mtire  individual, 

1  think  St,  Augustine  and  Descartes  were  caught  in  the  clutches  of  Indo- 
^^^em  granafs,  ntese  gramraars  set  up  sentences  in  which  every  action  must 
hare  an  agent.  Thus,  we  say,  "It  rained,"  even  though  nrbody  knows  who  "it" 
la*  Sere  ibBerlcan  Indian  langua^s  can  simply  say,  "Raining,"  and  make  cks- 
plete  sense.  Bie  Japanese  s^,  "Anc  ga  futte  loasu,"  which  reans  "Concerning 
the  rain,  a  falling  exists,"  It  is  easy  for  the  Japanese  language  to  express 
the  idea  that  raining  or  thinking  is  going  on  without  at  the  same  tire  imply¬ 
ing  ^at  any  agmt  Is  producing  these  phenen^na*  They  are  merely  occurring. 
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c.  Soma  people  In  their  utterances  depend  more  on  the  existence  of  the 
"first  person"  than  others  do.  In  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  languages 
it  Is  possible  to  speak  all  day  without  mentioning  any  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  Western  children,  and  sometimes  schizophrenic  people,  will 
refer  to  themselves  by  name,  saying,  "John  is  hungry,"  rather  than 
"1  an  hungry,"  ^e  formal  military  language  also  contains  such 
phrases  as  "Would  the  captain  like  his  car  now?"  This  eliminates 
the  "you"  from  the  conversation.  We  nay  feel  the  first  or  second 
persons  are  assumed  in  these  languages  but  they  are  certainly  toned 
down  as  responsible  agents  of  actions  or  of  conversations. 

3,  Three  views  of  personal  individuality. 

a.  The  first  view:  A  possible  Interpretation  of  Aristotle^  or  Spinoza®, 
for  instance,  may  conceive  the  individual  as  a  set  of  attributes  such 
as  a  certain  fom,  a  certain  set  of  clothes  that  are  usually  perceived 
as  surrounding  the  body  form,  a  certain  set  of  gestures  that  accompan.' 
the  body  fom,  a  memory  pattern  associated  with  the  body*s  experience, 
and  a  certain  power  of  reasoning.  All  of  these  qualities  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  self.  The  self  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  total  of  these 
attributes.  This  is  the  way  1  believe  Aristotle  would  define  an  object 
or  person~as  a  collection  of  attributes,  John  is  a  six-foot,  200— 
pound,  25-year-old  man  Who  spaces  Spanish,  works  as  a  clerk  in  the 
First  Katlonal  Bank,  and  is  married  to  Joan.  In  tertas  of  mathetaatlcal 
sets,  Aristotle  might  have  defined  an  object  as,  "An  intersection  of 
various  qualities,"  This  kind  of  self  is  a  "what".  Scientists  often 
like  this  definition  of  self  because  it  provides  many  i®asurable  attri¬ 
butes  which  can  be  obsetrved.  This  kind  of  self  can  easily  be  circum¬ 
scribed  with  a  boundary.  Inside  the  boundary  lie  all  these  attributes 
and  qualities  of  the  self.  Outside  the  boundary  lies  everything  that 
is  not  this  self. 

b.  The  second  view  is  understandable  from  St,  Thomas^  and  from  among  the 
varied  conceptions  of  the  latterday  existential  thinkers. The  self 
or  »»i«»  is  the  act  of  making  choices.  This  act  is  the  very  existence  of 
the  "I",  This  "I"  is  thus  a  process  moving  through  time.  It  is  not  a 
"what"  but  a  "who",  ot  actor  and  a  thinker.  It  has  no  qualities  such 
as  are  ascribed  to  things  and  stuff.  I  exist  as  long  as  this  who-ness 
continues  to  choose  and  to  act.  Even  If  I  lose  my  Job,  my  kinfolk,  my 
reputation,  117  skills,  etc.  I  stiU  exist  as  a  pure  process  of  dioos- 
ing.  All  I  need  is  some  tim  and  a  body  (with  its  sense  perception 
and  a  bit  of  tffimory)  by  t^ans  of  which  to  make  choices,  "niough  Sartre, 
for  instance,  asserts  that  a  perstm  his  choices,  Sartre  still  main¬ 
tains  the  unnecessary  separation  of  stdjject  and  object  demanded  by 
European  gransaars.  The  loosing  is  done  apart  from  the  objects  ^ong 
which  choice  is  made.  There  is  still  a  viewpoint.  The  subject  vlei^ 
phenos^na  as  if  from  some  dlstrace.  Bie  "I"  does  not  infiltrate  its 
world  and  become  integral  with  the  natural  phenomena  themselves. 

Judges,  psychomialysts,  sad  existential  therapists  like  to  conceive 
the  self  as  "He  who  chooses"  because  this  view  pins  responsibility  on 
an  Isolated  indl^dual.  It  keeps  all  other  Individuals  and  groups  free 
of  responsibility  and  allots  jud^s,  doctors,  clergyiKn,  etc.  to  assume 
a  different  status  from  their  ellrats.  One  can  hold  to  account  su^  a 
responsible  self  is  othera.  if  the  decision  for  pundiing  a 
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policeman  today  cape  to  me  out  of  a  group  consensus,  and  even  if 
other  people  derived  most  of  the  benefits  from  the  punch,  still  those 
others  woid.d  be  more  comfortable  If  they  could  see  me  as  the  isolated 
chooser  who  formed  an  Intent  to  hit  the  policeman*  Because  this  kind 
of  self  is  so  easily  Isolatable  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  it  may 
be  conceived  as  occupying  a  separate  location.  It  can  hardly  have 
boundaries,  however,  since  it  would  contain  nothing  inside  its  boun¬ 
daries  except  the  pure  motivator  of  action* 

This  concept  of  self  is  characteristic  of  taonothelstlc  tninkers.  Such 
thinkers  are  accustomed  to  consider  that  all  power  and  all  responsibility  ulti¬ 
mately  lie  with  a  single  God*  They  impute  an  analogous  sort  of  responsibility 
to  the  heads  of  governinent,  families,  etc.,  dc«m  to  the  master  of  one*s  own 
behavior— the  "I",  Polytheistic  thinkers  are  not  so  likely  to  pin  such  inner 
responsibility  on  any  one  person*  Tliey  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  phenom¬ 
ena  which  are  the  resultant  of  the  varied  whims  of  many  devils.  They  can  even 
conceive  of  a  whole  group  or  family  as  having  responsibility  and  the  power  to 
act  as  a  total  hut  single  organism.  Hiis  polytheistic  thinking  is  distasteful 
to  the  "humanists,*'  who  are  anxious  for  individuals,  including  themselves,  to 
be  respected  as  something  akin  to  prime  movers. 

c.  Tlie  third  viewpoint  is  akin  to  the  second,  hut  it  eliminates  the 

assumed  necessity  to  choose  and  think  as  an  Isolated  agent.  Dirtalnly 
the  average  person  doesn't  feel  that  a  mere  assembly  of  attributes  de¬ 
fines  him  as  a  unique  individual,  different  fr<^  all  other  individuals. 
As  k'illiau  Jaaes^l  Implied,  he  usually  thinks  that  his  personal  emo¬ 
tions  are  outside  of  any  asseohly  of  attributes.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
believe  that  his  true  self  is  not  the  attributes  but  the  possessor  of 
the  attributes.  All  these  attributes  are  predicated  of  some  Inner 
self  which  is  different  from  the  aggregate  of  the  attributes  themselves 

Now,  if  I  peel  off  my  possessions  as  1  might  peel  an  onion  I  should  even¬ 
tually  get  down  to  the  very  kernel  of  m  self-ness.  I  would  get  down  to  the 
"I"  whlcli  possesses  all  of  ^  attributes— the  "I"  to  which  all  my  qualities  are 
attributed.  I  could  start  with  ay  car  and  say,  "The  car  Is  not  *1*,  It  Is  only 

a  possession  of  the  house  Is  also  a  possession,  so  is  tay  wife,  my  chil 

dren,  m  clothes,  skin,  my  memory,  my  language,  my  thinking,  my  processes  of 
choosing  or  calculating,  the  awareness  of  vdilch  makes  me  feel  so  alive  and 
present  to  the  world.  The  *1*  which  is  the  possessor  of  all  these  things  or 
ttie  performer  of  these  acts  which  I  have  now  peeled  away — this  *1*  Remains  as 
a  feeling  of  personal  existence,  an  existence  1  am  subjectively  certain  of*  I 
believe  in  own  heart  that  this  *1*,  this  possessor  and  actor,  does  indeed 
eid.8t.  I  ha'^  no  evidence  that  it  will  ever  cease  to  exist,  I  believe,  of 
course,  that  everything  else  In  the  ^rld  does  change  ^d  eventually  ceases  to 
exist,  but  1  feel  with  certainty  that  the  *1*  is  the  same  *1*  It  always  was, 

I  don't  know  tdien  I  began— that  is  uncertain  and  vague,  1  Mmemher  very 

little  before  I  was  three  years  old,  but  I  presume  that  e^n  when  I  was  one- 

year-old  I  was  this  same  'I',  Hy  attributes  were  then  stmiewhat  different  attrl 
butes  from  what  *1*  possess  today,  'fltose  danrs  seensd  longer,  1  cried  «»re 
easily,  I  had  a  distaste  for  splnadi  but  I  liked  teddy  bears.  Since  my  m^ory 
is  nnly  a  later  possession  of  it  may  well  be  that  *1*  have  existed  through 
aU  tlM," 
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Now,  from  talMr.p  to  other  people  I  have  become  pretty  certain  that  every¬ 
one  feels  the  same  subjective  certainty  about  the  existence  of  this  Inmost  "I”. 
Some  persons  have  surrounded  their  '*1*'  with  one  set  of  possessions,  attributes, 
or  potential  aetsf  otliers  have  surrounded  it  with  another  set.  These  posses¬ 
sions  and  acts  serve  to  give  different  images  to  the  person.  One  say  be  a  thin, 
blond  girl,  another  may  be  a  fat,  dark  man,  but  the  difference  between  them  is 
due  to  the  attributes— including  their  behavior.  It  Is  not  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  “I",  Since  the  "l”  has  no  attributes  and  is  not  itself  a  muscle  or  brain, 
it  is  not  distinguishable  from  any  other  “I”  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a  Euclid¬ 
ean  point  which  has  no  parts.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  this  one  attribute-less 
point-of-exlstence— this  subjective  certainty  that  I  exist  as  unique  and  personal¬ 
is  felt  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  every  human  being.  For  all  1  know,  there 
may  be  an  exactly  similar  feeling  in  porpoises  and  ants,  but  because  of  poor 
inter-species  communication  we  are  less  sure  about  that  than  we  are  that  all 
human  beings  have  this  feeling  of  being  **I**,  If  this  "1”  is  identical  in  all 
human  beings,  then  it  is  just  one  things  there  is  only  one  "1",  one  inner  per¬ 
sonal  self  in  all  the  human  universe.  We  could  call  this  the  **human  self,”  or 
better,  the  "inmost  point  of  human  self,” 

In  other  words,  tdien  I  move  in  thought  from  those  things  t^ich  arc  less 
closely  connected  to  wa  (house,  daughter,  reputation)  toward  those  more  person¬ 
ally  and  permanently  cy  otm  (knovrledge,  memory,  emotion,  sense  of  unique  exist¬ 
ence)  1  eventually  find  myself  identical  with  a  point  which  Is  Indistinguishable 
from  what  you  would  liket#lse  describe  as  yourself.  My  self-point  Is  identical 
with  your  self-point*  There  is  no  proof  to  shot?  that  there  Is  in  the  world  any 
more  than  one  such  self-point  or  "1”,  Every  person  may  contain  it# 

Somewhat  similar  thoughts  have  been  expressed  by  Schroedittger^^  and  Jn  some 
ancient  Kindu^S  thought.  The  self-point  can  be  conceived  of  as  a  "world  soul," 
as  Bralima,  of  which  the  Atman  or  personal  soul  is  simply  the  individual’s  per¬ 
ception  in  himself  of  the  single  world  soul.  This  kind  of  self  is  not  a  "what”, 
for  it  contains* no  substantive  attribute.  It  is  not  a  "who",  because  it  is  not 
distinct  from  other  human  "whos."  It  cannot  be  pointed  to.  It  is  neither  a 
thing  nor  an  actor.  This  self  is  like  an  infinitesimal  soment  in  m  act.  It 
occupies  no  time  and  no  space.  It  is  nc-thing,  yet  Its  existence  is  felt  with 
certainty  by  every  husm  being. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  point  of  individual  being  has  no  distinctiveness,  no 
uniqueness*  It  performs  no  acts,  it  does  not  change.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
layers  of  attributes  which  surround  this  point  or  "soul"  have  a  distinctiveness— 
a  peculiarity  as  to  qualities  of  thought,  of  perceptlcm,  of  memory,  of  physical 
appearance,  clothes,  n:^,  family,  house,  territory,  or  %diatever  else  belongs 
to  the  individual,  Slnilarly,  the  active  "I"  (described  In  (b)  above)— the  self- 
as-process— as  ever  dianglng  acts  and  feelings  coursing  throu^  time— also  has  a 
distinctness,  a  pecidlarlty*  It  is  a  chain  or  a  process  of  a^ing  distinct 
choices* 

Conceming  *9  individuality,  then,  I  have  to  sAe  one  or  both  of  two 

diolces: 

(1)  Certainty  of  imlque  existence  just  as  I  sense  It,  but  indifferentlated 
from  all  the  rest  of  ma^nd*  That  uniqueness  is  the  Mlqt^ess  of  the  world 
soul  of  eanktad  Itselfs  It  is  denied  the  sense  of  being  a  iiAjecttve  process  of 
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pcrfornlng  any  particular  course  of  action  or  choosing  unique  to  ce.  Whatever 
sense  of  certainty  I  have  about  my  oim  sensations  and  vsy  ovn  thoughts  is  the 
sane  sense  of  personal  certainty  that  everyone  else  has, 

(2)  Separateness  from  all  other  people  but  no  uniqueness.  In  this  type 
of  self  individuality  can  only  arise  from  a  collection  of  attributes  or  a 
process  of  acting,  Peter  night  attain  one  or  too  of  these  sane  attributes  or 
courses  of  action.  Paul  night  attain  another  two  or  three.  I  happen  to  live 
at  the  intersection  of  an  improbable  combination  of  attributes,  like  the  finite 
cos&inaticns  of  line  patterns  which  make  my  fingerprints.  Though  every  such 
pattern,  like  every  particular  deal  of  bridge  cards,  is  improbable,  the  cosabi- 
nation  in  itself  does  not  imply  the  certainty  of  unique  personal  individuality* 

The  human  inclusiveness  of  the  self  as  the  world  soul  in  the  first  choice 
above  n^es  it  unattractive  for  judges  or  most  therapists  of  individuals.  The 
observer  is  included  with  the  observed.  There  are  no  boundaries  around  separate 
souls  because  there  is  only  one  soul.  Such  a  concept  docs  not  allow  the  develop- 
ssnt  of  feelings  of  guilt—the  feeling  that  there  is  something  wrong  ana  reject- 
able  about  m  incest  point -of-self  existence.  It  does,  of  course,  allow  for 
plenty  of  humiliation  and  shame  to  occur  around  the  qualities  of  appearance, 
skill,  mamory,  etc.,  which  set  cs  apart  from  the  qualities  of  other  people— 
though  each  quality  lacks  the  feeling  of  uniqueness  in  itself. 

Most  Western  Individualistic  therapy  tries  to  strengthen  the  boundaries 
around  a  person— to  strengthen  the  ego's  aanagets^nt  of  those  boundaries  and  to 
make  him  feel  personally  responsible  for  his  choices.  Yet  at  the  sane  time, 
therapy  tries  to  lessen  guilt.  This  is  a  hard  task.  The  Eastern  therapist— 
who  is  likely  to  he  a  Buddhist  temple  advisor  or  a  Confucian  wise  man  related  to 
one's  extended  family— deals  with  the  actual  social  situation,  which  Includes 
the  client.  He  doesn't  deal  with  inner  guilt.  This  close  attention  to  the 
external  social  situation  brings  concern  with  irmisdiate  feelings  of  humiliation 
or  sha^  but  not  with  built-in  feelings  of  guilt  which  In  the  West  would  have  a 
life  outside  the  surrounding  society. 

To  repeat  these  cffithods  of  perceiving  the  self  in  a  slightly  different  wj^j 
first,  I  am  an  assetbly  of  attributes  tmich  contributes  to  my  cdioices.  These 
attributes  and  their  behaviors  together  will  define  me  as  an  "almost  unique" 
self,  like  a  fingerprint.  Second,  1  am  a  process  of  choosing  among  actions  and 
of  selecting  part  of  my  own  sense  perceptions  and  etaotions.  Third,  X  am  a  kernel 
of  pttTC  self  identity,  a  "me"  which  possesses  the  dioosing  power  and  possesses 
all  those  more  outlying  attributes,  but  this  kernel  is  the  same  as  your  kernel. 

How,  the  altering  of  the  i^re  external  l^crs  of  attributes  tdtich  help  to 
detemlM  a  self  can,  wlidi  education  or  behavior  modification  procedures,  change 
«  internal  and  Intellectual  "you"  and  bring  you  to  a  kind  of  thinking  and  feeling 
idiidi  you  forcsrly  quite  incapable  of.  If  I  considered  only  the  external 
ap^aranM,  I  could  see  you  as  an  object  or  as  a  machine  to  he  progra<pied,  cooiy 
mi  ^Jeetlveiy,  but  when  I  think  of  you  in  the  first  manner  1  m^lerstand  that 
in  your  mast  private  internal  self  yea  are  exactly  "me"— nothing  else  but  myself, 

1  my  angry  or  discouraged  at  the  attributes  and  behavior  over  there  with 
ttie  "1"  called  "you",  An  irritating  attribute  \dtich  is  an  external  li^cr  of  "me" 
o^r  heM  my  adee  m  mgry  at  this  same  aspect  of  k  metk  I  see  it  o^r  the^ 
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in  you,  but  no  matter  how  angry  I  may  get  at  these  problei^  1  am  still  ulti¬ 
mately  getting  angry  at  nyself. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  sit  down  with  you  In  the  deepest  empathy  and  fed 
as  you  do  the  problems  and  fears  that  beset  you,  1  do  not  get  lost  in  the  sa^ 
state  of  Ignorance  or  icsobility  that  you  are  in,  nor  do  you  get  lost  in  mine, 
for  we  both  realize  that  the  point  which  is  ”you-re"  has  two  sets  of  onionskin 
layers  of  attributes— yours  and  nine,  Hiese  attributes  pwceed  outward  froa 
the  sane  you-me  point  but  in  different  directions.  Hiese  sets  consist  of  one 
pattern  of  choices,  meisories,  reputations,  children,  etc.  gathered  over  the 
years  that  "you"  have  lived,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  constitute  another 
pattern  tdilch  were  gathered  over  other  years  and  other  places  where  "I"  lived* 
Teaching  or  therapeutic  processes  between  us  bring  about  change  in  both  of 
these  sets  of  attributes.  But  the  single  you-ce  kernel  of  sclf-awa^ness  re¬ 
mains  im^angcd* 

There  Is  no  inmost  self  separate  from  all  other  Intimate  inmost  selves 
which  can  therefore  line  itself  up  in  competition  against  some  "ether  selves." 
Coupetitlon  only  occurs  aissng  the  attributes.  Change  and  death  occur  only 
among  the  attributes.  If  I  kill  you  I  chaige  your  attributes  drastically— 
your  behavior,  appearance,  wmtf,  etc.,  but  as  for  the  feeling  of  certainty 
of  self-eaistence,  your  self  has  not  been  extinguished,  for  it  still  exists 
as  tayself*  Ikirder  is  a  matter  of  changing  the  other  persm's  attributes,  not 
of  hanging  his  self-point— unless  I  murder  all  people**. all  sets  of  attributes 
which  a^  associated  with  awareness  of  existence* 

Just  as  there  is  no  competition  among  the  "inner  selves"  thei^  is  neither 
eoe^ctition  nor  cooperation  betwetui  a  "you"  and  a  separate  "ee"  to  better  order 
the  possessions  around  sc.  There  is  only  one  you-se— the  point-self  which  is 
the  human  self*  This  self  in  its  outer  possessions  variations  in  diffe^it 
directions— various  bodies,  various  houses,  various  dilldren,  etc,  Ckwetitl^ms, 
fumrtshlps,  wars,  negotiations,  all  these  things  are  rei^y  periphery  posse¬ 
sions  of  the  ultimate  self,  possessions  which  may  be  rery  traisient*  Hever^e- 
less,  the  tsiddle  class  dmerlcan  sees  hitself  as  fi^treg  for  survival*  to 
believes  that  what  survives  is  his  individuaUty.  The  fittest  individual  sur- 
vires  the  lon^st.  to  does  a  lot  nore  than  just  survire— for  he  develops  eany 
poetic  and  creative  thon^ts  and  he  contributes  to  life  of  othere— hut  he 
is  ofte  preoccupied  with  self-suxvlval*  Ccaapetltlim  with  other  human  heie^ 
sets  off  one  person  froa  mother*  Along  with  anger  ml  violstce  it  def^ws  the 
homidare  totreoi  the  "me"  and  the  "not-ae."  It  devel«^  ^  identity*  The  oAer 
persm  emtalns  qualities  ^ich  do  not  belong  to  me*  t  hare  gathered  rate  n^elf 
by  hard-^sn  struggle  a  set  of  attributes  characteristically  ^  own.  tot  la  tte 
torld  Soul  cmrept  of  individuality  they  are  <mly  attributes,  they  are  not 

V.  mi  wfmxs  of  vatjops  of  ^mpoALnt 

tflia  we  make  alcohoUsv  a  disease  tasted  of  a  etin  or  a  diaracrer  pnAltt 
^  decrease  the  intensity  of  the  alcoholic's  iUosion  of  pexsmal  indM.dadJ.ty 
K  a  ^aracter  detached  €m  others*  to  says,  "toU,  it's  not  fault*  It's 
out  of  ty  i^Atrel*  X'a  side,  X  cto't  be  blsored  hot  t  MU  help  m  friends 
ttying  to  get  Be  over  this  sictawss*"  Thus,  ty  de^iasing  the  perstmal  e^,  re 
tope  ereatually  to  sake  it  sttmger*  to  do  not  ala  at  dte  e^  reg^^ 

into  a  ^^endent  positlre*  IMb  tiie  first,  ra^^r,  re  a$act  the  aloetosUc  tot 
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Ofilv  to  t^e  char^  of  hligelf  sore  and  sore  oot  also  to  help  others.  Be 
dianges  his  attributes  (his  h^its,  his  tastes .  his  associates).  At  the  saae 
tim,  he  gets  rid  of  the  illusion  that  he  has  a  personal  individuality  ohidi 
is  so  uniquely  different  fTom  that  of  other  alcoholics  that  he  can  sake 
Aol^^  ^oot  alcohol  ^1^  they  cannoc. 

But  tihat  happens  to  society  if  the  Individual's  deepest  private  self  is 
the  ssss  self  all  other  people  share  and  Is  at  the  sa^  tl^  an  assesbly  of 
attributes  exterior  to  that  self?  For  thcs  ve  csmot.  pin  crlmfial  guilt  tson 
the  criminal's  self.  Be  hate  that  "criminal  self"  ^re  chan  ve  hate  a  ecre 
^^id.red  or  inherited  quall^  of  the  cxiMnal,  but  that  self  is  cu^elves. 
tte  cnsinal  acts  for  us.  One  to  contin»l  crisje  Is  to  eont^l  ourselves— 
cmtrol  society  itself.  Be  isist  Randan  our  attests  to  control  a  particular 
criginal  self,  to  ^ke  it  guilty,  etc.  Another  vay  to  control  arise  is  to 
tedify  behavior  and  other  attributes  of  fhe  crUJtoal,  the  child,  or  the  stud^t 
fSiile  eodificaClon  of  one  beha^oral  attribute  tii^ges  other  parts  of  beharior 
it  d^s  not  diange  tile  person's  inner  self,  imitii  resins  the  sase  as  "I"  and 
is  in  a  Sense  divine.  If  people  receive  reuards,  houccer,  lust  for  haring 
ttac  inner  divinity— receii^  then  vithout  their  being  CMtin^nt  behavior 
ttat  £its  smse  oilttifnl  notg  coct  ttoae  p^iple  nemr  dei^^  a  critmed 
pttten  of  attributes*  ^ey  retain  tl^  ^vinity  of  sa  an^^phalic  tiiild  but 
th^  also  haM  his  uselessness  to  aankind  »d  to  his  life. 


If  a  child  h^  tile  ^aee  (or  the  loA— to  use  a  e^^theolof^eal  tend  to 
he  born  into  a  definite  eulture  and  if  he  has  the  potential  to  benefit  £tom 
tii«  grace,  then  he  develi^  into  a  full  hunas  being.  Masf  emisist&it  attri- 
bntes  bea>^  predicate  of  his  iimer  self  and  he  is  a  nor^l  hu^n  being— 
divii^  at  the  center,  ^)d  ^d  bad  at  tiie  edges*  Ibis  is  rerinisiaat  of  St. 
Augustine's!^  notion  of  gtai^  and  free  uill.  God  (or  the  cultute),  masked, 
batons  the  i^.artnt  attributes.  Ihe  free  mil  ef  the  indivi^al  ^tely 
aci^its  elite,  it  does  not  tiumse  tfate.  Lately,  It  is  o^er  people  repnseat* 
ing  the  culture  vho  eho^e  for  bln.  Th^  pr^ite  his  chooser  and  ^te  ttey 


p^Stet  it  mtii  Oltteately  tl^  p^seit  the  Indlri^al  mth  ate> 

aiitet  the  big  dececsinnts  of  he  is— his  langna^,  his  granaar, 
his  thinking,  aost  of  his  pattern  of  beharior,  his  nUrion,  and  his  uatiai. 


b  ^mclnsbm,  let  se  «^an  the  tesential  quaUtlte  of  a  tiiair  ritli  tbn 
of  a  Be  define  a  chair  as  ctesistlng  of  le^,  scat,  ted  batiu  If  vz 

tsim  tlMi  back  Or  tSm  sett  te  wo  Ite^r  ban  a  tiialr*  If  te  ^tedscer 


we  paint  ae  still  ban,  testecially,  a  Aric*  Sou,  ue  say  Aat  a  chair 


t^sttSes  l^p  or  te  if  tte  dalr  ten  seeeth'itie  ritid  erisi^  by  Itself 
^ttt  ftoa  tiw  le^  or  tte  ba^«  Alt  Als  1$  tely  a  cM^stite  of  Itegoi^. 
ne  chair  ^^ists  of  ntthiag  won  Mr  Ites  thn  its  sMstitotet  atcrllintes— 
Mtt,  l^p,  and  had^  ^^^ler,  woot  that  a  chair's  tegs  can  brid  m  tte  ^ali 
htt  also  hoU  ^  Ae  le^  there  is  no  chair  ritiuM  1^^ 

CM  Cteta  is  no  toldteg  m  uithi^  the  seat  ted  ba^  ted  aU  etMr  parts 


fcss  i»d  tleanlng  of 
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Soce  paopfe  cwisider  that  their  e^tloss  cwistltnte  the  sense  of  self 
as  distinct  other  sel'ees  bat  If  these  are  to  be  cMsldered 

^iqoe  and  distinct  f£@  the  e^tlois  of  other  motIo  ^en  the?  are  sodified 
a  partlcolar  set  of  sspnories,  hr  a  particular  b^ty,  and  to  oetent  bp 
fMUp,  frl@ids  ttd  saterial  p€»ssessioas.  Ihe  lotions  eontribate  to  the 
abrogate  of  these  qualities  in  a  issf  analo^ns  to  tte  chair's  le^ 

^ntilbutc  to  Oe  aggranate  of  the  chair's  qualities.  Ihe  c^tiMs  c^smot 
Auction  as  these  particular  ^d  Misonal  ssti^s  theoseli^s  apart  froa  tl% 
^^TCgate  of  body,  fcsily,  possessions,  etc.  «o«,  these  Mtribstcs 

xcm  Mnstantlp  dtaftBlng.  by  d^  they  alter,  tte  penom  ^ts  tiffl,  irrx— 

table,  sick,  falls  in  love,  beco^s  a  faUier,  is  addicted  to  al»hOl,  beccees 
a  l^^er,  etc.  Ibe  person  0:^  p^^rly  onso:^ye  of  his  perscsal  iadiyidual- 
ity,  tiiosi,  as  an  ahosnal  hot  fs^mtazy  na^uiatim  of  attributes,  tte  feeling 
of  osrtainf^  cmttzning  a  uniqis  Md  huaan  ojoali^  diont  itself  ms  a  person 
is  quite  valid  insofar  as  it  ^iplles  vith  eractty  tte  sas^  miq^^tts  to 
every  other  ho^an  heins.  It  Is  a  del^i^,  I^RSver,  to  bo^e^  ttat  w  dtar> 
aeteristie  fo^elin^  of  dislike  for  spisaidi  or  any  otter  personally  retaised 
qoalities  are  pa^anent  or  tm^aaglAg. 

A  tter^ist  or  rehahilitartoo  ^^»elor  emnx,  get  a  client  so 

that  he  is  a  ^U-fneetiUning  thfi^er  and  doer  for  ^1  the  fut^n. 

Mlor  can  only  itttatt  the  eli»t  info  a  p^stttly  ^nctiMiag  or  aonk 

sitoiation.  Utat  t^ifc  o»r  that  type  of  sonie^  te  ^sed  cst  and  otlicnt 
vlll  have  to  ch^ge  tevelo^  fosffoer. 

ISille  It  is  neitter  ttera^eatlo  nosr  educationial  for  a  person  to  reifoive 
love  or  otter  iM^f^its  psr^y  hec^sm  of  his  im^r  divinity,  neventelosss 
vm  m&ji.  boE^fits  OMting^t  purely  upon  tte  behavior  or  other  attri^itUES  of 
tte  person  then  ^  doh^n^ize  tte  ^rson.  te  gite  wdicire  or  r^erlal  regard 
or  ^o^^  only  to  a  ^rtafo  b^vAor.  I^si  teadw^  Md  ite^^isfo  0^  see 
ite  "divine"  ii^r  self  of  tte  ptti^t,  tili^t,  ot  stwteat,  ate  tei  feel  that 
ttis  divinity  is  id^tieal  oith  tteitever  divinity  fo  is  tte  teaoter,  thea  tte 
elittt  de^lo^  a  tere  se^re  of  his  0:^  ^If  »d  te 

htiuvfor  sore  umCuL  to  ^at  self  as  a  aeater  of  lan»lty. 
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NKK.KnoRiiooi)  nirrwonK  iNTKRVf,fninii : 
ll'S  UFANINr,  AMI)  ITS  IIASTT  PrACTJCAUTY 

Hftttlicw  1).  l*nrrlsli,  M.J). 


When  traditional  efforts  at  trentnent  or  rehabilitation  hove  failed  for  an 
Individual  or  a  family  problem,  then  a  network  of  nelRhbors,  relativea,  co- 
workers,  and  friends  may  usefully  p,ath«‘r  as  a  sort  of  "town  mcetinp"  in  some 
private  house,  and  bring  all  their  talents  to  hear  upon  a  solution. 


Let's  take  the  case  of  Have,  a  14-ye.nr-old  boy  who  has  for  the  past 
year  taken  heroin,  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  LSD,  and  glue  solvent-- 
often  two  or  three  of  these  drugs  at  the  same  time.  Dave  wao  referred  to 
the  luental  haallh  clir.lc  by  the  c'^urt  afrer  two  rricits;  fer  grand  Inreeay. 


Stagf.  of  Individual  and  firc<u»  Therapy 

Individual  therapy  thoroughly  explored  Dave’s  history^  gave  expert  inter¬ 
pretations  of  his  behavior,  nud  provided  some  teer-age  comp  an  lop  at  the 
mental  health  center.  Rut  it  brought  no  change  in  behavior.  The  renter 
discovered  very  quickly,  however,  that  Dave  had  an  eJeoholic  father  vho  cr.uld 
not  keep  a  job,  he  had  a  chronically  depressed  rr.o' her  /h''  had  .  v.-n  i.a  the 
mental  hospital  throe  tines,  and  he  had  n  s5Rtcr,  nged  16,  v;ho  wa »  nc  nf  -aiti 
to  leave  her  fr.:.;lly  horw;-  tha;:  she  had  never  proRveasu’i  bi'ycr.d  \)\o.  Vclt  grade. 

^  Pf>r«ily  Count; clir.g 

Tlv.  center  now  decided  to  treat  the  ^ar: 'ly  w’cl.. ,  with..  ’  '  '  :ying  tr 

pl».  any  dltf.nc'Si.'  o.  hj.amc  upon  my  inemi  i-r.  .li>,rly,  , . .  chlntris' 

and  a  20-ycar-olf  i.righborhiod  \'o:kcr  J.  the  cent  ■  ''.■.•d  e*  *:  with  tl 

entire  fat.  ly  on  evsr.iug  '  :;eck  J  ■.  tt  c  fa: 'ly’s  rT  .-jr*.  "h.  gr  -.vas  1/ 

help  the  f-tilly  get  awi»y  f-r-ow  some  of  itr  :Jd  r^tr.'lf  ard  to  dc”-  ’  .'>  more 
cooperative  and  personally  j.roducti’/e  nctir'idea  .-t  ng  tl  ?  mambe^s.  Tl  a 
mother's  mood  improyoJ,  tbi  father  dr.vrik  Ir-ss,  but  '  ?(•.■» r  five  v?>-eka  the 
daughter  still  would  not  go  to  sch.ocl,  Dave  con5:.';'.uet.'  hi  ';  drug.^  end  liirce- 
nles,  and  the  father  atil!*  did  not  I'.avc  u  lob. 

Stage  of  Multiple  Impact  Intervention 

By  this  time  the  center  had  diACOVore  ’  that  it  ’.-as  cverlrppinp  its  * 
tlon  with  that  of  the  welfare  worker,  the  probation  officer,  the  "chool 
counselor,  the  honebound  teacher,  the  vrcotloral  rehabilitation  couaaclor., 
tha  minister,  and  the  pt  lla.r.ricl.-n,  T.u-  cent'jr  thnn  detidu'  *.  ?  Invite  ah' 
of  these  agencies  to  a  form  of  "multiple  Impact  therapy"  to  he.  in  tuo 
family  homo.  A  tote.l  cf  .'A  pn.'/ple,  lnr.:.«siding  .-vi'  .'•ave'p.  tr. a/ a, 
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appeared  at  the  firsc  session.  The  otitcomc  was  mainly  a  clcnrinp.  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  attitudes  amonp,  all  the  eonmunity  workers  present,  Fcmr  of  tin-, 
decided  not  to  cone  to  any  further  sessions,  since  their  sector  of  tlse 
intervention  could  he  handled  hy  other  workers  present.  In  spite  or,  the 
family's  close  work  with  all  of  these  costly  experts  there  was  little  fur¬ 
ther  change  in  behavior  at  the  end  of  tw>  months. 

Star.e  of  Nelphborhood  Network  Intervention 

At  this  point  the  center  ‘•’cl  t.  try  the  intervention  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  network.  In  the  next  t  sessions  rhe  values  and  the  procedures  of 
such  a  network  were  discussed  Th '  exncrts  conceded  that  they  themselves 
had  no  more  to  offer  in  this  ta;,  ly  ;ettinp.  as  it  now  existed..  They  felt 
that  a  network  of  Interested  neighbors  nigtjt  help.  The  family  said  it 
didn't  know  more  than  six  neighbors  and  those  six  were  uninterested.  As 
it  became  enthused  over  a  new  gimmick  for  attention,  however,  the  family 
compiled  a  list  of  55  names  of  friends,  neighbors,  co-workers,  teen-age 
gang  members,  relatives,  and  tradesnen  who  were  acquainted  to  sono  extent 
with  the  family's  problems.  Fach  family  memher  called  his  own  quota  of 
these  people.  At  7j30  on  the  appointed  night,  42  people  came  to  the  session 
in  the  family  basement. 

Tlio  "staff"  consisted  of  the  psychiatrist,  the  neighborhood  mental 
health  vjorkcr,  the  probation  counselor,  the  visiting  nurse,  the  minister, 
and  the  homchound  teaclicr.  Althouglt  all  six  of  these  people  had  had 
special  training  in  group  dynamics,  psychodrama,  "sensitivity  groups,"  and 
family  counseling,  tliey  all  decided  to  participate  in  a  3n-hour  interaction 
marathon  a  x-?eek  before  the  first  network  session.  During,  this  church- 
sponsored  marathon  with  25  members,  the  staff  learned  to  understand  fine 
nuances  of  communication  between  each  other.  Their  group  management  abili¬ 
ties,  styles,  and  prejudices  became  transparent  to  each  other.  Tills  under¬ 
standing  allowed  one  staff  member  Liter  to  move  into  a  sub-group  in  the 
family  network  and  to  lead  it  without  competition  from  other  staff  and  with¬ 
out  losing  much  communication  with  the  other  staff  members. 

Tlie  staff  members  arrived  at  7  p.m.  ai.d  made  sure  that  there  were  proper 
seating  arrangements,  access  to  bathrooms,  coat  hangers,  and  preparation  of 
soft  refreshments.  They  observed  the  uetv'.'rk  members  as  they  arrived  in 
clusters  and  viatchud  particulariy  for  pecking  orders,  emotional  liaisons, 
and  prejudices.  After  the  gatl.  ;ring  had  milled  around  rather  aimle;  ?ly  for 
also:,  fifteen  minutes  the  j  sychiatrist  suddenly  took  complete  ehargr-  of  the 
group  by  beating  on  an  improvised  gong  and  then  hollering  in  a  loud  voice. 
Wien  people  hecame  attentive  and  quiet  he  explained  that  the  network  was  a 
desperate  measure  to  try  to  help  a  family  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
helned, 

lie  mentioned  how  in  olden  times,  and  even  now  in  tribal  countries,  when 
a  person  is  very  disturbed  or  when  his  family  is  very  disturbed,  all  the 
relatives  of  the  extended  family  will  gather  around,  perhaps  beat  drums, 
slug  and  otherwise  pay  attention  specific.illy  to  the  troubled  persons  for 
a  day  or  so.  If  that  doesn't  work,  they  may  assemble  all  the  tribe  and 
they  will  cover  the  hillsides  with  great  masses  of  people  around  the 
trouhled  persons.  Hacli  group  or  Imlividual  involved  does  4liat  he  can  in 


A  practical  way  to  Imlp.  Ho  oxplaijicd  that  tlio  n  *'ork  was  not  a  mttdloal 
operation  and  that  there  wore  no  rxpfrts  i>erc,  pxi-  t  that  ovnrynno 
acquainted  with  this  family  was  In  his  otai  way  an  o;.,iort.  There  were  to 
he  no  confidences  kept;  nobody  should  ho  expected  to  keep  anv  secrets 
that  anyone  told  him  in  this  network.  There  was  a  need  for  a  p,reat  d<-a] 
of  gossip  and  probably  a  scandal  sheet  would  he  puhlisl-.ud  between  sessions. 
There  were  going  to  he  three  sessions  only*  Members  of  the  staff  present 
at  the  opening  of  each  session  would  fade  awav  after  the  session  got  going 
well.  The  sessions  were  to  be  Lwt*  weeks  apart,  hpecxal  conusitteos  or 
action  groups  were  expected  to  take  action  on  any  omergeucy  tl>e  network 
considered  appropriate. 

The  leader,  assisted  by  the  staff,  which  was  now  dispersed  in  the  group, 
got  everyone  to  hold  hands,  to  move  slowly  around  in  a  circle.,  to  give 
several  rebel  yells — working  up  in  about  two  minutes  to  a  sort  of  Indi.an 
war  dance*  The  group,  with  a  feeling  of  high  cnthnsla.sm  and  some  euphoria, 
then  settled  down  to  understand  the  views  and  immediate  nroblcns  of  the 
family  members.  The  staff  kept  the  group  searching  in  the  here-and-now 
and  did  not  allow  much  useless  delving  into  the  past  histories.  At  first 
some  members  viciously  challenged  the  rlglit  of  the  staff  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  such  a  group;  the  staff  did  not  argue  with  this  but  said,  in 
effect,  that  they  really  were  not  e.xp.irtf;  in  this  but  were  only  going  to  do 
their  part  along  vjith  the  others  to  help  the  situation. 

The  group  divided  itself  into  four  conversation  groups.  A  staff  member 
inserted  himself  into  cacl>  group  in  order  to  keep  information  current  and 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  as  necessary*  Kvcntually  the  network 
polarized  into  a  large  adult  group  which  began  to  form  actiem  committees, 

.and  a  smaller  group  of  teen-agerfi,  which  included  the  neighborhood  nental 
health  worker  and  the  young  teacher*  The  adult  committees  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  getting  the  father  attached  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous  through 
three  menhers  of  AA  who  were  on  one  committee.  The  committee  also  thouglit 
that  it  could  get  the  father  some  work  In  a  nearbv  building  supply  comp.anv. 
They  intend  :d  to  vouch  for  him  to  the  company  and  to  clicck  on  his  work 
every  >  ay*  In  another  c  mmitt'’C  ic  was  decided  that  one  menber  v;onld  take 
the  daughter  into  her  hoi  se  wh  -.le  ocher  committee  members  helped  her  with 
her  school  homework  and  tiled  to  sec  that  other  teen-agers  got  her  to  sciiool 
and  back  every  day  for  the  next  two  weeks.  After  the  t;*o  weeks  .soiourn  \.'ith 
the  other  family  the  daughter  would  come  hack  home.  The  motb.er  would  then 
come  to  another  lady's  house  for  two  weeks.  All  this  time  the  mother  was 
to  help  as  a  volunteer  at  a  nearby  hone  for  mentally  retarded  children — where 
two  committee  members  already  worked  full  time.  Some  of  Dave's  cronies 
planned  for  his  working  at  a  filling  station  after  school.  They  planned 
also  to  get  him  involved  with  a  group  of  ex-drug  addicts  who  counseled  young 
•addicts*  They  hoped  to  get  him  about  a  month's  residence  in  a  drug  work- 
,and-cure  center. 

These  and  other  ideas  were  brought  up  in  tlie  first  ses.sion*  The  ones 
mentioned  were  worked  out  in  more  detail  at  later  sessions,  gy  'it'lO  .it  tin- 
first  session  the  committees  had  certain  definite  tasks  written  out  and 
as.slgiicd  to  be  explored  or  accomplished,  'llie  staff  faded  out  two  liv  Ivo, 
over  a  15  or  20  minute  period.  The  group  did  not  notice  their  leavinn  hut 


coiitinu«'d  to  work  for  nnothcr  2-1/2  hours  with  tholr  planninj*,  arpulnp,, 
and  Kosslpinp.  When  they  left*  each  nemher  had  definite  plans  conceminp, 
what  otlier  members  he  would  meet  or  telephone  during  the  two  weeks  be¬ 
tween  sessions.  (Certain  members  v;ere  designated  as  news-p.athcrers.  All 
possip  and  prop.ress  made  was  reported  to  them  durinp,  the  week.  They  pot 
topether  two  days  before  tbe  second  session  and  wrote  out  a  "scandal  sheet" 
revcalinp  all  the  events  and  prepress  concerninp  tbe  network.  At  tbe  second 
session »  eipjit  of  tbe  oripinal  raembers  were  absent  but  three  next-door 
nei};hbors  had  decided  to  come  and  the  protip  had  invited  in  a  vocational 
relmh  t.'orker  and  a  younp  detention  house  worker  who  had  managed  Buck  after 
one  of  his  arrests.  After  the  third  session  the  staff  did  not  return  and 
there  t»'cre  no  more  formal  meetings  I'f  such  a  large  group.  But  many  small 
meetings  and  much  telephoning  contituied  for  about  a  year.  The  father 
stopped  drinking  for  a  while  but  relanscd  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  once  bad  to  he  bospitalixed  for  three  days.  In  spice  of  some 
absenteeism  be  was  able  to  hold  his  job  for  tlie  year.  As  long  as  the 
daughter  and  mother  were  not  living  together  the  daughter  continued  to  go 
to  school,  and  with  help  from  her  friends  she  passed  two  grade  levels  in 
one  year.  Since  she  would  not  go  had;  to  school  regularly  when  she  was 
with  her  mother,  the  mental  health  renter,  with  the  help  of  the  daughter’s 
friends,  was  eventually  able  to  get  the  mother  more  deeply  absorbed  in 
working  outside  the  home.  Then,  several  members  of  the  network  took  turns 
visiting  the  family  home  so  that  there  were  very  few  days  in  the  year  when 
there  was  not  an  overnight  gttest  in  the  house.  This  broke  up  most  of  the 
family  rituals  and  "games"  which  got  going  when  the  family  lived  entirely 
•  to  itself. 

Discussion 

This  case  illustrates  the  following  standard  levels  of  treatment  found  in 
many  communities:  (1)  One-to-one  talklnr.-nnd-llstenlng  treatment  of  a  single 
Indlvlduai  who  is  considered  to  be  "mentally  ill"  by  the  very  act  of  treatment 
which  classifies  him  Into  a  certain  ■rcdictahle  syndrome  with  a  natural  history 
of  Its  otm,  (2)  Family  herapy  sing?  ;  •  '-ut  no  one  individual  as  having  a  part  .c- 
ular  S3mdrome  but,  rather,  it  considers  each  member  to  be  playing  an  essential 
role  In  a  family  which  is  In  trotible,  Tl«e  general  aim  Is  to  improve  relation¬ 
ships  among  family  members  and  to  give  the  family  a  useful  and  interesting  goal 
or  project  to  work  toward.  (3)  "Ilultiplc  impact  therapy"  may  be  carried  out  by  a 
teiBs  of  experts,  most  of  whwa  have  not  worked  with  that  family  before  but  who  de¬ 
scend  upon  the  fsaily  with  their  various  specialty-methods  to  deal  with  each  mem¬ 
ber  Of  the  family.  The  Impact  lasts  a  day  or  a  week.  Another  form  of  "oultiple 
intact"  gathers  together  members  of  all  agencies  who  actually  are  involved  with  the 


tnnlly  lii>t  mob  j  ,  \rU  In  ovorlaprl!  !’.  TIjpy  uft'.:  vi'.tli  nr  otiior  and  tlio  family  in 
on«  grand  aussion  and  plan  a  mnro  fanaiblo  ftjturn  eouraa  of  Intervention*  (4) 
Nuiphborliood  network  intervention  getlwra  all  tlie  concerned  and  ncccsaible 
iriundH,  ncighliurs,  relatives,  end  co'wnrkcni  of  the  family  memhcrH  into  a 
j’.rnup  of  40  or  more  which  mootn  witli  the  family  for  a  definite  amall  numl)er  of 
well-spaced  sessions.  Uy  means  of  coordinated  small  p.roups  it  takes  positive 
action  to  pet  various  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  family  as  a  wlioJe, 
to  function  better.  Incident.’ll.v ,  r.omc  of  the  other  menbers  'if  the  network 
begin  to  function  Setter  tiu  nr  lives  ’  '*<  i  a>c  of  tlie  work  they  '’,*e  d»»lnr,  with  the 
family.  (*1)  "Kcoloplc.il  totvovk  Intcrv  ;  Ion"  coii'^ii  ts  if  .•  1  .  liliorhood  luit- 
\.ork  With  tlte  addition  ij  n  .it'tlvoK  f  i-om  all  the  loct.l  /a..  1  :lcf;  and  insti- 
tiitions  wh..ch  deal  v»it'<.  pro’  ,v  s  t’.L.  :  ind.  !ltre  ,he  r.  “iH  :  ic  func;ir.i.R 
j  arc  comb  in.  .1  wl:h  tl»e  a,irti-.'i  ’.j.  un.  tions.  f-an. -i-e.',  a?.  .  olopical  .or 

ecumenical)  pifo  ?  will  e.lii.'  i.i  I'/t  loral  polJtica.’  ard  conme^T.i;.  rfficia’.a. 

Once  a  neipltborliood  or  ecolo)',ical  networl;  becomes  really  ac  ivo  "the  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag.  '  TIu  energ;  of  le  p  ..■!  icr  •  i.nd  ;.ci  o-  \  en  i.  .:r'  .ivoiv'sno  .r  . 
reflected  l  ad.  vn  the  1.  d-,  •:  ot  nim  m  p.roups  tliraipb  •;  i  .i  ’ll-*,  o.'...  .c.a 

faniil;',  and  untu  the  indl*.  i .r>  .il  nf'.ain  'l!  >  indlviil  lal's  dlstiir  loi; 'i.r  ai  I  plans 
ff  i*  r.o)  .ttior  ;  .  idic  back  u,i  t'.r  1  ;Ji  lliu  p;  oups  .-d  spru  '.  nit  ■‘n  the  po*  .  iy 
network  a.i  i  1  are,  ref...;>:.ri <i  . .  'n  .’•(*  indwiii  .  l, 

Preparatiof  ard  T-.'aininr.  of  Nci  ..>’'k  ?  nd-’i  t 

The  eventu.’.l  leaders  .if  the  fcnvc.-k  imcrpe  from  hi.  rii/iborhood  itself  a  i 
not  from  a  profess i.m.ni  itaff  group.  !»uf.  in  tiK!  boBinnl:*..;,  tin  ni-aff  l.•.l'•^t  have 
certain  le..d«ts):J,v  skills  and  cert  sin  kr’Mledpe  in  '^•idor  i'*  the  notwort; 
started  properby,  Tliu  follwiinp  arc  s-im*.  of  the  mmlitJo*  r.cdvd  In  the  ntaffi 

(1)  The  staff  member  should  iccopt ,  at  leant  tempornrilv,  tho  tlicory 
of  non-medlcAl  intervention,  n  th>.>ory  which  in  pretty  wall  establisbed  in 
family  thorepy  in  eontrast  tn  eliiJi!  puyehlatry  or  r..*e(li.ticrin)  i.rnip  trrnt- 
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mnnt  methods  {l!nlny,  filasscr,  l.liltakiT,  Sntir,  Speck).  There  is  in  this 
theory  no  diapnoslr.  nor  clnssif teat  Ion  of  personal  syndreme,  there  is  no 
concentration  on  clinical  history,  thi-r«'  is  no  onc-upnanshlp  of  doctor 
np.ainst  patient,  hut  rather  there  Is  a  tendency  toi;ard  the  ’’transparent 
self”  (dourard).  Tlse  staff  is  self-revealed  ns  human,  vulnerahle,  and 
capable  of  errors.  There  is  no  treatment  of  any  Illness.  The  staff  must 
he  satisfied  to  let  any  ’’illness”  remain,  but  It  ^;orhs  to  change  the  be¬ 
havior  of  both  Individuals  and  their  nolp.hhors.  Tisey  change  roles,  per¬ 
sonal  relationships,  rituals,  and  p.nrei-.-neople-plny. 

(2)  The  staff  works  best  If  acc»Jr.tomed  to  workinf.  with  a  group  as  an 
ornanlsn  in  Itself.  In  addition.  It  handles  the  relatively  easy  process 
of  "treatinp”  Individuals  one  at  a  time  within  the  public  setting  of  a 
group.  Por  the  duration  of  the  network  sessions  the  network  itself  Is 
the  primary  client  and  not  any  one  individual  in  it.  This  Is  true  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  staff  may  he  paid  in  the  name  of  some  individ¬ 
ual  %Jhori  a  court  or  a  family  group  has  named  a  mentally  ill  "patient." 
lllien  a  group  na1:es  a  scapegoat  of  one  member.  It  Is  trying  to  make  group 
life  hotter.  IHien  a  group  tries  to  help  or  nurse  a  scapegoat.  It  Is  trying 
to  Improve  its  own  cohesion,  group  Image,  and  manner  of  group  living. 

(3)  Tlie  staff  members  must  be  accustomed  to  working  together.  They 
must  he  able  to  respond  to  subtle  cunmimicatlon  cues  from  each  other,  timy 
must  have  a  broad  knotjledg.e  of  each  other’s  skills  and  prejudices.  They 
learn  liost  If  they  assume  that  co-leadership  or  co-thcrapv  is  a  special 
skill,  at  least  as  difficult  to  learn  as  good  Intcrvlcvr  techniques.  Mara¬ 
thon  groups  can  produce  great  confidence  and  openness  between  staff  members 
because  of  the  fatigue,  the  role  stJitching,  the  psychodram  exp^-.i cnees, 
the  sleeping  together  with  consequent  talking,  in  sleep,  drooling,  or  snor¬ 
ing,  and  the  tactile  Impaction  of  the  g.roup  in  a  confined  padded  space. 

(4)  Although  the  leadership  skill  is  invested  primarily  in  the  staff 
group  as  a  whole  and  not  in  any  one  Individual,  at  least  one  staff  member 
should  have  considerable  prestige  in  the  community  and  should  I  e  a  strong 
charisnatlc  leader. 

(5)  At  least  one  staff  member  should  have  long  ind  Intimate  experience 
with  persons  who  have  suffered  a  painful  alienation  from  their  natural 
groups,  with  severe  distortion  of  the  culturally  normal  emotional  reac- 

tl  ns.  kxamplen  of  such  suffering  people  live  on  some  mental  hospital 
wards  \djcre  staff,  peers,  and  famiiv  present  them  with  very  distorted  oj: 
absent  emotional  expressiveness.  Vhese  hospital  residents,  in  turn,  pre¬ 
sent  inappropriate  or  flat  "affects"  to  their  natural  society,  Wliere  such 
an  CMutional  Interface  is  set  up  between  people,  great  leadership  skill  may 
he  required  to  prevent  acute  disturbance  of  the  communication  pK>cesses 
within  a  group  lest  the  g.roup  becomi*  involved  in  violence,  runm#nys,  seduc¬ 
tions,  or  wildly  dramatic  Impositions  of  some  "red  herring,"  activities. 

For  example,  the  group  may  turn  on  this  "patient"  as  if  tlie  patient  were 
the  root  of.  all  the  tronhle  in  the  neighborhood,  Tlie  patient  nay  flee  the 
scene.  Tlie  group  nay  even  then  try  to  involve  itself  intensely  In  some 
tecollectlve  "working, -out"  of  a  past  Incestuous  or  homosexual  or  criminal 
activity  in  which  the  pati<»nt  was  iii-.nlved. 

(6)  At  least  one  staff  member  should  be  experienced  In  dealing  with 
"confidence  men"— or  tKJmen.  Such  stuhictively  persuasive  behavior  is  more 
typical  ai'.ong  certain  alcoholic  addicts,  salesme.n,  politicians,  la\iyers. 
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HISTORICAL  INDIVIDUALITY  TYPKS  l.N  FAMILY  NETWORlt  THlJl/iPY 
^  Matthew  D,  Parrish,  M.l), 

This  paper  describes  several  concepts  of  Individuality  which  have  provided 
better  therapeutic  conceptualization  and  (guidance  of  family  network  groups* 

1  ' 

Fanily  network  therapy  Is  becoming  widespread  In  an  effort  to  bring  a  cere 
intimate  social  power  to  bear  on  family  problems.  Judges,  rehab  workers,  psy- 
diiatrlsts,  and  school  administrators  arc  so  expertly  professional  and.  In 
addition,  so  overworked  that  they  can  give  only  the  best  of  objectively  detached 
advice  aitd  service.  Few  such  workers  can  become  emotionally  committed  to  a 
family  of  real  people,  hianan  as  themselves.  Concerned  families,  however,  from 
the  same  neighborhood  or  church  membership  can  combine  their  personal  talents 
and  their  social  or  business  contacts  to  help  each  other  with  liuroanly  intlmatt. 
services  and  understanding. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  therapist  the  nettJork  of  families  can  re¬ 
define,  for  Instance,  the  role  oiT  a  young  mother  and  give  her  gratifications  or 
controls  which  change  her  attitude  and  behavior  toward  a  husband*  At  the  same 
time,  the  network  can  guide  the  husband's  reaction  to  her  changes.  The  network 
tnay  erect  regularly  to  help  its  own  memlier  families  over  many  months,  it  can 
follow  their  progress  with  an  informal  tenacity  denied  to  office  professionals. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  social  evolution  the  therapist  may  find  some  memberr 
(  ten  years  behind  others,  or  even  several  hundred  years.  Families  and  Indlvldu.^  ‘ 
find  special  advantages  aiid  disadvantages  in  their  particular  stage  of  evolution- 
(  their  particular  way  of  living  out  their  individuality. 

A  particular  group  member  maintains  as  elements  of  his  personality  several 
types  of  individuality.  He  may  especially  emphasize  one  type  as  he  plays  a  par¬ 
ticular  prolonged  role  in  life  (for  example,  the  role  of  policeman)  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  transient  role  in  the  network  group  (c.g. ,  clotni).  A  group  may  contain 
as  elements  (members)  several  types  of  individualities,  yet  the  whole  group,  or 
a  whole  family  as  it  faces  the  larger  community,  nay  emphasize  a  certain  type  of 
Individuality  as  its  own  total  group  character.  For  cxaiiq>lc,  the  group  may  be¬ 
have  with  essentially  Victorian  mores. 

Society,  Including  each  family,  has  passed  through  many  centuries  of  devel¬ 
opment.  Every  century  or  so  society  bloomed  out  with  a  particular  ideal  of 
behavior  and  morality  typical  of  most  people  In  those  times.  Today,  in  family 
network  therapy,  for  instance,  we  may  have  to  deal  not  only  with  modem  Existeu- 
tlallsm  or  Behaviorism  as  personal  ways  of  tliinking  but  also  with  the  individ¬ 
ualities  left  over  from  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  Enlightenment, 
Victorian  times.  For  all  of  these  individualities  still  dwell  in  our  society. 
Soore  of  them  receive  more  emphasis  in  the  Black  Ghetto,  others  in  the  Polish 
ethnic  CMimunlty,  some  in  an  elite  suburb,  others  in  an  academic  community... 

A  particular  individual  today  may  be  more  of  an  Enlightenment  man  than  be  is  a 
Itenalssancc  man,  another  may  have  a  more  strongly  Victorian  Individuality, 
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Every  Western  f.encration  In  this  century  has  lived  In  a  time  of  transition, 
a  hard  tlaui  to  bear,  hecause  It  was  tryinp,  to  nove  from  a  way  of  living,  and  a 
type  of  self-lBage,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  last  generation  and  to  fit 
itself  into  a  new  type  arising  within  the  society.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  Century  the  new  Western  individualism  necessitated  construction  of  differ¬ 
ent  moralities  and  self-concepts  from  tliose  of  the  Victorian  tines.  Ihe  Vlc- 
toriitn  century  held  to  a  "desaocracy"  by  the  elite,  where  in  order  to  ''survive*' 
in  connorce,  the  fittest  people  hoiidcd  workers  to  jobs  and  tried  to  "eliminate" 
the  huslness  competition.  As  Freud  brought  out,  the  Victorians  held  to  selfish¬ 
ness  expressed  as  altruism  and  to  hostility  toward  women  expressed  as  chivalry 
or  condescending  oversupport.  Thomas  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  and  Ibsen's 
A  poll's  House  struggled  with  this  contradiction  of  Victorian  times. 

The  Nuremberg  trials  revealed  the  grand  tragedy  of  mld-20th  Century  nan. 

He  must  act  as  If  fatefully  driven  by  social  coercion  or  even  law,  but  as  ah 
individual  he  is  still  expected  to  retain  responsibility  for  acts  of  his  corpor¬ 
ate  group.  He  will  always  be  punished  at  his  Nureraherg  when  changing  times  make 
his  society's  morality  obsolete.  In  Nazi  Germany,  he  may  have  believed  that 
German  culture  and  commerce  should  dominate  this  world,  that  Jews  were  a  social 
poison.  Today,  he  may  believe  that  U.  S.  culture  and  eomn^rce  should  dominate 
the  world  or  that  killing  human  embryos  is  a  proper  way  to  manage  genetic  and 
economic  problems.  He  cannot  kn»#  !iow  new  powers  and  new  moralities  will  Judge 
him. 


Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  Enlightenment,  Industrial  Revolution... 
they  each  sowed  the  emotional  seeds  of  the  age  to  follow.  l!any  seeds,  were  sowed, 
most  fell  on  stony  ground.  Every  era  has  evidence  of  romanticism,  realism, 
classicism,  organization-man,  etc.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  each  great  era  as  main¬ 
taining  a  typical  set  of  traits  in  its  dominant  meid>crs--a  typical  individualism 
of  the  age... 

Individiialisms  of  the  Middle  Ages 

(1)  nie  cool,  aloof  monk  manifested  one  form  of  individualism.  He  eotmatml- 
cated  officially  in  Latin— a  very  literary  and  cooly  scientific  language  from  the 
dead  past.  It  was  never  his  emotionalized  mother  tongue.  He  translated  any  hot, 
impulsive,  emotional  thoughts  into  Latin  and  his  listeners  translated  thoa,  with 
much  of  the  emotion  detnehed,  into  their  own  living  languages*  The  resulting 
alienation  of  the  objective,  observing  self  from  the  things  and  feelings  observed 
constituted  the  literary,  the  intellectual  way  of  thinking— the  objective,  the 
scientific,  nils  kind  of  individuality  developed  best  in  a  society  that  paid 
careful  attention  to  reading  and  writing.  Later,  in  Reformation  times,  the  wnk 
became  a  model  for  the  Protestant  middle  class,  where  every  man  had  his  pipeline 
to  God  and  where  every  man  was  something  of  a  scientist  and,  at  the  sane  tliM, 
a  literate  person  of  respected  Judgment. 


C2)  The  self-asserting  peon  manifested  his  individuality  around  his  masculln- 
ity,  his  wife,  dilldrcn,  and  cottage.  In  modem  countries  which  are  not  really 
nations  but  "ways  of  life"  like  Italy,  Greece,  jmd  Spain,  this  old  sort  of  medie¬ 
val  Self  persists  today  in  the  "Palsan,"  Tills  was  a  "self"  assertion  about  things 
wiilcli  were  as  mch  other  people's  as  his  own  and  he  Imni  It*  Masculinity  belM^d 
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to  nil  Fialus  and  not  to  him  nlunc.  The  iiull vidua J  war.  sivoklns  to  he  one  oC  the 
men.  Wife*  cottage,  etc.  helougeu  to  the  lord  of  the  realm  in  some  neasun*  am! 
also  to  Cod,  Tlifough  the  priest  the  wife's  soul,  self,  and  devotion  helouged 
to  Cod,  Individuality  in  tin*  peon  w.-is  I'Hiri-  ••tierip'tlcal J.y  protested  aliout  than 
It  was  In  the  contemporary  ninik  or  in  tin:  l•rote!^Lanl  hanker  of  a  l.ater  age,  hut 
it  was  not  Intellectually  detached;  it  did  not  remain  isolated  cand  uncliangiid*. 
in  its  feelings  as  it  manipulated  its  clientele  or  its  natural  environraeiic. 

Individualism  of  the  Uenair.sanee 


Tlie  Renaissance  individual  m.anifested  a  sclf-concent  by  means  of  his  ener¬ 
getic  creativity,  not  by  division  of  v;hat*s  from  what's  not  no.  He  created 
a  personal  and  public  Image  of  self  when  he  generated  ideas  and  pushed  those 
Ideas  into  acccmplishcd  works* — good  or  b.-id,  hante,  bocnccio,  l,eonar«Jo,  Machi.n- 
vclli  acted  litie  neither  monks,  peons,  nrlnres,  nor  tradesmen.  As  they  person¬ 
ally  explored  and  created  in  the  outer  world,  they  thereby  explored  and  created 
a  larger  inner  self. 

Indlvi dualism  of  the  Re format ion 

Here  the  individual  was  isolated  apart  from  others  in  a  monkish  way.  lie 
.  didn't  have  to  express  himself  to  he  a  separate  self.  He  was  a  separate  self  by 
tight.  Hiis  right  was  stronger  in  people  who  could  read.  Tliey  didn't  depend  c>.? 
j  others  to  give  theu  the  Word.  Within  the  va;;nely  seen  limitation  of  the  Church, 

■  they  could  select  and  evaluate  ideas  out  of  the  iiody  of  widely  published  ncrip- 
j  ture. 

'  Individualism  of  the  nnlightenment 

The  middle  class  man  of  the  IbOtJ's  and  17CK)'s  assumed  individualisn.  He 
didn't  protest  about  it.  After  all,  he  was  a  wmher  of  a  creative  class.  He 
was  equal  to  other  creative  nembcr.s,  even  if  he  hinself  never  had  an  original 
thought.  A  nan  who  never  read  a  hook  night  rir.htfully  critieixe  hooks  in  the 
coffee  houses,  Tlie  individual  felt  hirinelf  possessed  of  Iiouse  and  %Jifc,  even  if 
he  Just  cane  upon  then  hy  luck.  Simply  because  he  v?as  hom  separate  lie  felt 
unique,  separate,  aloof  from  contanination  hy  the  feelings  of  others,  Tiie  niudfe 
class  nan  felt  safe  and  sure  of  self.  Formal,  ohjectlve,  and  critically  discrimi¬ 
native  discussions  brought  objective  detachment  to  a  new  high  in  the  French  salons 
and  English  coffee  houses  (Madame  de  Scudery,  Samuel  Johnson),  in  the  theater 
(Racine),  in  philosophy  (Descartes),  and  in  science  (Newton), 

Individualisn  in  Victorian  Times 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  rising  bureaucracy  of  impersonals  jarred 
the  security  of  the  I^lightenmcnt  feeling  and  brought  a  need  for  great  protest, 
iBUcli  action,  to  prove  that  people  were  Individuals — and  indeed  heroes,  Carlyle 
(Heroes  and  Hero  Worshli-,)  showed  a  man  bad  to  prove  himself  In  competition  with 
of  hers  in  order  to  feel  he  was  a  real  self.  Hen  now  pulled  away  from  their  ex¬ 
tended  families  and  from  "way-of-life”  peoples.  They  formed  nuclear  families  and 
nations,  Harx  protested  this  possessive  competition  and  this  insulation,  Frciiu 
cripliasixed  the  respected  separateness  of  the  individual  and  both  men  stacl  cd  tiic- 
individual  against  society  at  the  same  tStie  that  the  organization-nan  was  cis- 
sPlving  into  the  bureaucracy— losing  his  self  boundaries,  trying  to  categorize 
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hiEself  Into  (1)  a  working  man  wlitm  the  conji.-ny  owned,  and  (2)  a  tlme-off  man 
who  owned  house  and  faisily.  He  bccane  Kcalxold,  categorizing  his  emotions, 
having  "reactions”  appropriate  to  the  category  of  work  or  hone  but  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  creative  eternal  (renaissance.)  self. 

The  Victorian  Individuality,  conflicted  as  it  was  within  itself,  faced  a 
new*  individuality  In  the  20tli  Century,  The  early  20th  Century  view  was  Itself 
conflicted  between  a  mechanical  Behaviori.sn  and  a  personal  Existentialism,  In 
Bchavlorisn  we  could  see  ourselves  as  empty  of  any  distinctive  personal  souls; 
we  were  just  products  of  heredity  and  environment.  I  could  not  prove  that  the 
other  person  had  thoughts  or  feelings  if  1  pinched  him.  1  saw  water  come  out 
of  Ills  eyes  hut  I  didn't  sec  any  pain.  I  saij  only  behavior,  Existentiallsra 
aligned  against  this  view  a  new  sense  of  individualism — each  person  doing  his 
own  thing  to  bring  his  full  potential  Into  existence.  He  often  considered  the 
social  world  absurd,  anyway.  Thus,  the  Victorian  dialectic,  without  resolution, 
faced  a  new  dialectic  in  tiie  20th  Century.  This  now  dialectic  eventually  gave 
way,  unresolved  and  ansynthesized,  to  still  another  in  the  later  20th  Century, 

The  Varieties  of  Individual  Isn  Within  One  Per-son 


Hut  the  monk  still  exists  inside  today's  individual.  And  so  does  the  peon, 
the  Renaissance  creator,  the  middle  class  entrepreneur...  Some  people  now  try 
to  emphasize  one  or  the  other  attribute.  Young  people  may  develop  a  fad  of 
"back  to  the  Renaissance,"  though  this  may  he  expressed  in  Enlightenment  dress 
and  bcliavlor  without  the  coolness  and  aloofness  of  I!nliglttenment  men. 

TIic  nuclear  family  so  insulates  the  child  now  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  any  fundamental  change  in  the  individual  must  be  made  by  changing  the 
family—excepl  of  course,  for  changes  in  the  Individual  as  his  role  changes 
within  the  family  Itself,  Accordingly,  the  main  business  of  an  Individual  when 
he  leaves  the  nuclear  family  for  schooling  and  t/ork,  is  to  find  his  own  Identity— 
to  construct  a  self-image. 

This  problem  is  not  so  acute  for  the  child  who  lives  In  a  tribal  family  in 
perhaps  Asia  or  some  U,  S.  city  ghettos,  Some  modem  middle  class  Americans  say, 
"TIic  tribal  child  has  no  self,  he  Is  merged  with  the  group,  everyone  knows  cverv- 
thing  about  him,"  Others  say  he  has  no  distinctive  self  because  his  attributes 
are  so  broad  that  the  work  world  demands  little  of  him  which  he  hasn't  already 
gotten  into  by  playing  the  varied  roles  of  the  tribal  family, 

llie  tribal  emotional  life  of  extended  families,  communes,  and  other  such 
groups  attracts  us  today  because  there  seems  to  be  a  surcease  from  some  of  our 
trouble,  but  tribal  life  adds  broad  dependencies,  and  deletes  creative  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individual  travel  nobility. 

Individual  psychotherapy  tries  to  take  the  chlld-ln-tlie-adult  out  of  the 
nuclear  family,  resolving  some  of  the  attachments  and  prejudices  the  family  ones 
foisted  on  that  child.  This  therapy  tries  to  mahllizc  the  feeling  functions  of 
the  Individuals  and  to  allow  them  exercise  in  the  context  of  an  adult  world- 
represented  In  a  standard  way  by  the  god- therapist. 


Fnnily  therapy  Tclievcss  ccrtalfi  fjiislly  wtJ*prs  of  Tolc  pTPssuro-  Tiius  it 
helps  the  individual^  hut  fanlly  therapy*s  real  purpose  is  to  help  the  fjBillT- 
as-a-whole  stralp.htcn  out  its  Intcmnl  relations  as  It  faecs  the  social  world- 
represented  by  the  god-llke  faslly  therapist. 

rattily  network  therapy  does  the  soMe  thing  with  an  Individual  firally.  There 
In  a  group  of  neighbors  the  faally  faces  a  real  society.  Tiie  group  interlaces 
the  individual  faaily  with  real  persons  and  with  possible  role  slots  derived  frou 
other  fanilles  and  persons  in  the  neighborhood.  The  group’s  iwrc  real  purpose 
is  to  help  the  network  as  a  whole  (not  Just  one  faaily  In  it)  by  facing  the  nol- 
work  toxjard  the  god— like  therapist.  But  fortunately  today  sore  and  rare  thera¬ 
pists  becoae  incarnate  and  serge  with  the  faraily’s  transient  roles  as  a  transient 
acaher-on-his-own,  Tliis  catalytic  ccaber-iaerging  of  therapist  with  group  soae- 
tlacs  occurs  in  faaily  therapy  too.  It  can’t  occur  In  traditional  Individual 
therapy  though,  hccnusc  it  twuld  eakc  the  patient  less  insulated  and  self- 
identified.  I!ost  such  patients  are  already  weakened  hy  being  iserred  with  a 
single  figure  they  are  dependent  on.  Such  iserging  hecoaes  incorporation,  the 
patient  bccoraes  swallowed  up  In  the  single  other  person,  lie  usually  had  rarging 
problcas  with  regard  to  his  rather  or  father  and  now  faces  it  with  his  single 
therapist.  Merging  into  a  group  nay  allow  loss  of  the  self-insulation  frim 
others  and  dilution  of  self-imlquCTCss;  but  It  also  my  allow  extensltm  of  self 
so  that  the  self  uses  all  the  group’s  feelings,  skills,  roles,  knowledge  as  re¬ 
sources,  Indeed,  the  self  uses  thea  as  a  resource  Just  as  individual  rararies 
are.  This  is  not  usually  incorporation;  it  in  cKimsion  of  the  self’s  resource-:. 

The  faaily  network  therapist,  if  he  is  good,  should  find  in  hlnself  all  of 
these  aechanlsas  of  sclf-cstension,  Inrorporatlcm,  etc.  He  should  also  find  in 
hirsclf  the  various  kintls  of  Individuality  which  bis  society  (and  the  network 
society)  has  developed  over  the  centuries — (1)  radicval  individual  (rank  or  peon) 
(2)  Renaissance  Individual  (created  by  bis  own  acts),  (3)  Rcforaatlon  inillvianni 
(defined  as  a  separate  self  by  rlp.ht),  (4)  rnliglitenaent  individual  (asstiranl  to 
be  objectively  and  aloofly  Intel  lectunl ) ,  (5)  Victorian  individual  (devr-lowoil  in 
the  coapetitlve  aarket  and  cjEtendcd  by  accretion  of  ponsossions) ,  (6)  Ihirly  20lh 
Century  individual  (nursing  a  feellnp,  of  individual  cy.ir-tence  in  tho  nldst  of  a 
vast  corporate,  jungle).  The  late  20tb  Century  Individual  is  rH-rg.ftd  trlbnlistlc- 
ally  with  a  corswnal  or  eictrnded  fanily  group  in  which  wide  access  araag  persons 
and  roles  provides  non-coopetitlvc  personal  grotJtb  and  gratificaticMi, 

It  Is  the  Qcchanical  Inpersonalnens  of  the  corporate  life  that  naku-s  r*oucrn 
network  therapy  as  useful  and  necessary  as  It  is  today.  The  total  worldwide  per¬ 
sonal  access  to  Information  through  irnnsistor  radios  plus  the  spread  of  T\*s  and 
literacy  have  shown  individuals  and  si^'.ll  groups  the  power  they  have.  Can  a 
school  board  keep  sending  a  bad  prinriit.al  i»acl;  to  a  school  if  a  reprcsortt.itivc 
group  of  parents  has  a  sit-down  occnnaacy  of  his  office  or  block  hitt  bodily  fr»  i 
entering  the  school  building?  Voces  can  be  soducod  or  nanlpulated  but  direct 
action  by  individuals  and  siaall  groups  is  hard  to  dual  with.  Individuals  now 
Icam  how  to  use  bootleg  radio  broadc.ar.ts,  nnhllc  domiu.M  rations,  hljarkinp., 
boycotts,  honemadc  bomhs,  karacc,  dru}.*:,  and  operant  conditlonliip.“even  of  a 
social  sort.  Result*  toall  Indivldiials  coerce  society  t.diJch  coerce.*;  the  sreil] 
individual,  and  rare  of  the  world  gets  involved.  It  bocoiBes  harder  for  the 
social  structure  and  the  group  noraUly  of  the  past  to  remain  securely  esiahlifi.e 
and  unchanging.  Ifliethcr  it  Is  Capitalist,  Cor.aninist,  OirlstJan,  Buildli J sc ,  it 
TOist  prove  itself  anew  every  year. 
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llie  Indastrial  Eevolutlan  has  brohen  up  the  tribes  and  the  extended  faal— 
lies  and  Mdc  sacred  the  conjiieal  er  nuclear  faally.  Ra»adaes,  vlth  the  ncufelt 
need  for  crlballstic  support,  fatally  network  thera^,  with  professional  help.  Is 
beconlaB  «re  useful,  IhiderstaAdinB  of  the  various  historical  types  of  Individ¬ 
uality  can  help  In  the  fjeally  neftsork's  role  develop®nt  and  the  chm^s  In 
habitual  group  behavior,  "nie  network  therapist  faces  certain  historical  types 
of  Indlvldoallty  within  Ills  proop  Just  as  he  faces  denrees  of  pcrstmal  toturlty 
toward  ai^  We  type,  A  proup  Mture  In  Victarian  life  e;^  be  childish  In 
Existential  life*  Individual  WMbers  nay  also.  If  the  staff  looks  for  Aesc 
types  and  the  shifts  froa  one  type  to  another,  then  It  can  resolve  sim  group 
blodaB  to  positive  action. 
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^8  pamipTs  than  1*  la  tli*-  **iMTal  uopujatioii.  It  iw^  In*  ot  ailvan- 

if  clip  staff  lias  bwn  ::«»wlliinR  of  a  "cimf id«*nc€*  sum”  hjiKtili. 

C’J  There  shonlii  w*  at  least  inH*  staff  rssAer  wo  lias  Leva  a  percep¬ 
tive  serficr  of  each  social  class,  lare,  sex,  or  ae«*  jtroup  In  tin*  iii*l«*rS:. 
niere  is  a  dearth  of  pooJ  professionals  trained  out  of  tlie  Imier  classes 
tod^«  Inslced,  even  tm*  ehildrmi  ■  f  imier  class  jtmk  dealers  wlm  ret 
tuTOi^  a  professioiial  school  vlll  often  buy  an  eleftaat  liousc,  loin  a 
coimtry  club,  take  up  soil,  ana  pretend  to  ahanten  all  understanding  of 
l^er  class  cultare  or  seeds,  Tralnlnn  ^bicii  deepens  the  staff  **  wiilcr- 
St^din^  Eanacesent  of  proun  forces  includes:  nilitary  c^»at,  rell- 

revivals,  'c^rtroeis  vork,  football  playlnp,  political  office,  ordtest 
practice,  life  Is  as  extended  f^lly  or  a  foreign  culture* 

CS)  a  staff  has  leatned  to  «ork  togotiicr  easily  it  is  al»st  in- 

possible  for  an  dhserver  to  tell  tin*  orlr.inai  diseipllne  of  the  staff 
•crticr*  Mvcrtbeless,  it  is  of  soru:  i^usrtaace  to  have  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
ciplines  represented  in  the  staff.  Sime  useful  disciplines  are  law, 
M^cioe,  the  ©isistry,  cultural  anthropol^y,  psychols^^,  social  work, 
MitslnK  md  education. 


iiistorv  of  the  Meif^borlic-ra  Network 

At  the  ••sJtset*  the*  neighleirfieod  in*t  -irk  does  not  aeaear  to  i  i  m  o;  e 
dure.  It  grew  out  of  ©?.:v  tmcn  older  ways  of  tarerveninn  with  ro-  ps  and 
wmltles,  lait  its  fundmwntal  asstmpiituis  are  different  'fon  oiler  »  ucedu 

SiMilarly,  the  space  v»‘»J*Jc  !r-rw  out  *.»'  tlie  airpla**  and  s?  »  rocket  tI,  s^le, 
but  its  architecture  tnd  its  navigrtfoa  ©ethods  an  Tt^lrteJ-  •^'fCcrent  1 
hcllevc  that  tl«  neigllhorh(n^d  network  as  it  ha.  iatejy  c  iveloped  laid  I  -is.  heoi 
peiitl^  best  describet  '  Soss  Speck,  is  qu  ilitarively  differ* :c  *ro»  ®y 

of  0ie  groip  lnter^®tl*»s  Mit  of  wids  it  grew.  I  will  list  here  of 

thtte  older  pTOttdures. 

(1)  Craip  ‘nierapy.  TraditlTOal  pToup  therapy  treats  si  artificial 
gathering  not  a  group  of  people  who  i^uld  normally  he  worktar.  or  Hvinn 
with  frequent  contacts  SKSig  each  other.  Ilveryoi^  ass^^s  that  tltere  are 
pathological  craditions  within  each  individual  mwer.  The  staff  usually 
resins  aloof  tnm  peiscnal  involve^nt  in  the  group  sid  maintains  the 
pMition  of  one-up  e^^erts. 

(2)  nesit#  groups  and  Ssiuehtedness  groups,  whi-ds  t'^*  to  cum  tadivid- 
uals  of  their  addlctlOT  to  food  or  to  indek-tedness,  had  all  tht  dlfficulcle 
of  any  tr^itimtal  group  except  lltat  the  sfumses  wore  usually  inviteti  to 
participate  md  r^re  COTsideted  a  part  of  the  problet.  Even  thmigh  a 


hurilit'UKl  w;u(  ililn  aiul  Clio  wlfo  wan  fat,  Clio  liii'ilinnd  t/aa  atlll  conaidari'tl 
part  of  Clia  wifu'a  olioNity  prolilom,  Tlio  anmu  npiilliid  Co  indobtoUnoHfl. 
Uui«ldvH  Cilia,  Clu*  Btaffa  iiaiially  concent raCud  on  elm  I'rniip  nn  n  wtiolr  to 
tlio  oxtonC  Cliat  Clio  oboalty  "roiipn  i.mveil  onto  truck  acalna  and  wolj'.l'od 
ClicrmoJvoM  aa  a  wliolo  p.ronp,  wicltoui  concern  for  Clio  volp.lit  of  Clio  Indi¬ 
vidual  over-oaCer.  ^^hen  tlio  nnrilmrH  nac  dnvm  to  talk,  one  mlnlit  nay, 

"(Jonh,  wo  welp.h  almont  a  ton  and  a  half  thl*  vmck.  How  did  that  happon?” 
Similarly,  the  workinp,  with  dnht  problnns  would  total  Che  entire 

proiip  doiit  and  would  say,  "Well,  the  p.roiip  debt  has  finally  dipped  below 
SlOO,nOO  thin  month,"  In  addition,  tho  debt  addiction  PTOup  would  help 
their  coiwiunlty  plan  to  set  up  connnnor  bonoflt  proRrams  or  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  propramn  which  rebuked  the  hard-nell  irreaponnlble  advertising  and 
enlip.htcnod  the  nuscnptihlc  citiacna  about  the  operntionn  of  loan  sharkn 
and  hiph  prennure  nalesmen. 

(3)  The  stnin/ell  and  hall\/ay  proups  in  the  military  occupation  forcca 
overscan  concentrated  on  natural  proupa  formed  in  the  apartment  scair./cll 
where  ahotit  elp,ht  families  were  forced  to  pivot  their  liven  around  the 
ntnir  Inndlnps.  Perhaps  a  teen-ap.cr  in  Apa:tment  4  would  lift  the  dresses 
of  sub-tcen  p.lrla  in  Apartments  2  an«l  5.  This  would  cause  an  uproar  and 
the  staln/ell  proup  would  meet  with  the  mental  health  staff,  or  perhaps 
with  a  clinplain  in  one  of  the  apart  ents.  All  families  and  all  ciilldren 
over  yearn  old  would  be  present.  Tbov  would  often  call  upon  the  cofunun- 
ity  street-cleanlnp,  the  enp.inecrlup  facilities,  or  the  public  utilities 
to  improve  livinp  conditions.  Ap.ituPtents  where,  the  staln/e.lls  were  thus 
r,roup-orp,anlsed  did  more  official  :onp1nlnlnp.  hut  they  also  cooperated 
watclifully  apainst  vandalism,  kept  their  ovm  apartments  cleaner,  their 
yards  better  mowed,  and  their  clntlwslines  in  repair.  They  seemed  to  feel 
that  if  thew  could  demand  an*l  receive  more  services,  they  also  deserved  to 
do  their  ovm  part  for  efficiency. 

(4)  Familv  therapy  dealt  with  a  wry  natural  p.roup— the  nuclear  fam¬ 
ily.  It  assumed  the  proitlcm  lay  in  Lite  family  ns  a  wliolo  and  not  simnl*. 
in  the  referred  individual.  At  le.n-.L,  this  Is  the  mod  ;1  of  family  the  .py 
which  has  developed  over  the  nast  .S'  veral  years  and  is  particularly  eluci¬ 
dated  b>  such  exponents  as  Jn  Hale  ,  Carl  \diitaker,  and  Nathan  Ackerman. 
Tills  family  therapy  avoided  m. ny  of  the  problems  which  still  inhered  in 
the  traditional  Rroup  therapy  model  i.nt  It  usually  failed  to  contrast  this 
family  in  ^Itu  here— and— now  with  ntlirr  families  of  the  same  neiphhorliood 
and  It  had  very  little  power  of  its  own  to  develop  social  action,  such  ns 
to  help  with  school  work,  to  obtain  Jobs,  to  pet  scholarships,  to  provide 
for  a  vacation  or  special  recreation.  All  of  these  missint*  factors  were 
supplied  by  the  neinhborhood  network,  ns  described  mo.st  coRcntly  l)y 

boss  Speck. 

(5)  The  tribal  support  afforded,  for  instance,  in  central  African  coun¬ 
tries  iiounlly  brought  together  larger  and  larger  groups  to  work  on  a  prol>- 
1cm  until  that  problem  was  finally  solved.  At  first,  the  extended  familv 
of  pcrlmpo  50  persons  would  surroiin*!  the  troubled  family  and  usually  In 

tho  presence  of  n  medicine  man  would  sing  songs,  offer  suggestions,  involve 
the  family  In  arguments,  conversations,  dances,  etc.  in  order  to  bring  liolp. 
If  this  failed,  the  larger  tribal  organisation  might  he  called  in  and  the 
hillsides  could  he  covered  by  a  thousand  people,  all  concentrating  on  this 
sane  problem,  as  described  by  Mike  and  Margarita  Uoodbuiy  of  Washington, 
l),C*--from  their  experiences  lii  Oahon  and  ('.ariernons. 
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•Slnctt  tlitf  nalchborliorKl  nuCworU  lii  i|tinliini Ivuly  different  from  tlu'  otiw'r 
fonnH  of  n^ou|)  lnt«rvi*ntlon  it  In  viHualJy  not  prcncntoil  na  linvinr,  r.rov/ii  out  of 
theso  t’ut,  rntliur,  nu  boinf,  roliittHi  to  tin*  firlmitivc  trihnl  p!iutioiic*iin 

UKKcrlhtid  n«  the  last  pxnmplo.  Of  coimvo*,  it  did  not  prow  dlrnctly  nut  of  tlii«i 
tribal  work  hut  if  tlio  staff  shown  httw  ihu  network  comparer;  \.'ith  tliu  tribe,  tlie 
families  are  led  to  a  hotter  v/orkinj;  relationship  than  if  the  network  In  nlrplv 
described  as  a  more  sophisticated  and  advanced  type  of  prnup  work.  Insofar  as 
the  network  neuds  to  consider  a  psychiatrist  an  expert,  this  la  played  out  In 
tlio  role  of  a  tribal  medicine  man.  This  sort  of  play  had  an  element  of  ridicule 
and  yet  a  .loyful  acceptance  of  the  doctor  nr.  a  human  memhi  r  o^  the  network. 


i 


A  Procedure  for  the  t.'^iplihorliood  Uotworl-  Intervention 

The  folic  v/:'.nr.  step;  folic-w  tie  Uo!5!t  Spec*,  type  of  ictwork  a;-  T  rc'JiV'-d  it 
from  Dr,  Speck  and  lilr:  '»ro(a'j;»*(*H, 


(1)  The  .TO  ntal  healtl;  ounsr’  ».  rloe  •  ot  tv’'?  te.  r-"  ’  ne'.wo: '  .'nt.  r'  .t!- 

tion  unless  he  is  fairly  sure  tin  neti-'O’-k  era  he  "  ’t  v.'.!  s'’  ’■  f-  'te 

practical  actions,  such  as  I'ottir**  'r!  'n.v'cli  j  .•  ’"stir  ho  rutsice 

the  present  family,  pettinp  tnemhei*'  t.  nsr  iclati  ■  ir  t..’  f'  lly  -i  pei  v 

proup,  helpinp,  to  p.et  a  ‘  ohlv  start.?’,  e.c  The  •  ■•r  ir-  fo  wlu' 

need  to  practice  cnplnp,  topr  ther — cop.^np  h”  inter  ?' ■'i  *  re’.itj;  ;  'c  r- 
nl:tecs),  small  j'.roup  ntra-actlons,  arul  by  -Me-to-am-  ,suppe%r  .  ’  r  <  .t 

the  network  is  lived  ;  _onp  the  ’  'tween-lines  amonp  people  as  well  as  Insld-: 
a  personal  psyche. 

(2)  The  couns  lor,  workin"  V7ith  the  individual  or  a  fn  ly,  nows  the 
seed  of  -possible  ntitwork  interv’ontlon  by  taiklnp  of  networks  and  l  iClr 
possibilities,  nrousinp  the  curiosity  and  the  positive  thinklnp  of  hi.s 
clients  toward  the  network's  usefulness  for  tlien. 

(3)  Me  forms  a  definite  contr.act  with  the  family.  Usually  this  .amuimts 
to  settlnc  a  2-  to  S-sesnion  limit  on  the  therapist's  participation  in  the 
network's  sessions,  ciakinp  sure  that  the  family  understands  this  is  not 
therapy  of  any  disease  but  only  an  attempt  to  pet  better  llvlnp*  workinp, 
and  social  conditions  and  to  pot  the  family  out  of  its  emotional  rut, 
Usuallyf  further  individual  treatment  ia  left  to  he  re-nepotiated  after 
the  network  sesalons  have  run  their  course, 

(A)  Certain  specific  members  of  the  family  sre  asslpned  a  definite 
list  of  friends  or  relatives,  nuipititor.'i,  and  fellow  workers  to  call  up  and 
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Invittf  t«  .1  ncsutiur,  in  order  to  help  the  family  in  Its  own  home.  (Part 
of  the  contract;  If  tliere  are  loss  than  Ad  participants  in  the  network 
the  staff  will  attend  tlie  first  !U’.'::jion  Intt  will  not  return.  Too  small  a 
network  is  ineffective.)  The  staff  arrives  early  fow  the  session  and 
helps  the  family  arrange  furniture,  snacks,  ventilation,  seating  arranRC- 
ments,  etc.  The  staff  also  watches  the  entrance  of  the  guests  and  tries 
to  discern  the  social  clustering,  pre.ludices,  and  pecking  orders, 

(5)  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  tlie  staff’s  leader  tells  the 
eroup  that  he'll  keep  nothing  in  confidence  and  advises  no  member  to  keep 
confidences  of  any  other  member.  All  the  dirty  blackmailing  secrets  of 
the  network  are  to  he  dumped  out  in  the  open,  where  they  are  rendered 
powerless  for  future  blackmail.  Sonetlmes  the  leader  says  that  he  is  a 
medicine  nan  but  the  real  working  ".-.lirinks"  arc  the  general  members  of 
the  network  itself. 


(»'»)  Certain  sensitivity  gimmicks  are  used  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
session  to  put  the  network  members  warmed  up  to  each  other.  Such  gimmicks 
arc  also  used  in  the  middle  of  the  session  if  tivu  members  get  hung  up  and 
unable  to  contimio  positive  planning  or  acting  with  each  other.  The  gim¬ 
micks  include  holding  hands  around  in  a  circle,  weaving  in  and  out  of  two 
oppositely  rotating  circles  which  touch  hands  as  each  member  passes  another, 
screaming  togetlier,  doing  a  war  danee  together,  singing  group  songs,  doing 
some  short  caiistlienics  wliich  require,  people  to  toucli  each  otiier  ns  they 
exercise. 


(7)  Tite  staff  r.ienihers  remain  scattered  throiigii  the  network  and  yet  keep 
in  subtle  communication  with  each  other.  They  some.times  fade  into  tlie  net- 
v;ork  so  well  chat  no  one  rcaligos  thuv  are  professionnl.s.  They  help  to 
polarir.e  the  net  into  groups  which  are  most  significant  and  useful  at  the 
prciient  moment,  Por  instance,  the  voung  may  he  polnrixed  against  the  old 
or  Che  males  ng, ainst  tite  females.  They  form  separate  groups  for  a  wliile 
and  do  their  own  uiscussions  and  planning.  Later  the  groups  merge  together 
again  for  total  network  communication. 

(h)  The  staff  encourages  the  group  to  set  up  a  communications  network 
that  will  last  for  tlie  two  weeks  or  so  until  the  next  session.  This  tmiy 
consist  of  definite  nhonu  liaison  as.s Lgnments  or  the  "puhlishin?,"  of  net¬ 
work  news,  or  a  scandal  sheet.  Kach  sesslor— even  the  last  one — ends  In 
such  a  wa.'  tb  it  the  group  has  tasks  in  mind,  not  mirely  the  forming  of  corn¬ 
el  usive  farewells. 


The  stages  througli  which  such  a  group  usually  passes  are; 

(1)  Retrihalixation,  With  wllil  whoops  and  dances  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  tlie  urotip  develops  a  feeling  of  very  informal  group  solidarity.  A 
touch  of  playfulness  is  mixed  with  the  serious  mission, 

(:0  i'olarixation.  As  the  various  approaches  to  problems  develop,  and 
particularly  as  cenf lie.tful  uninloa::  are  set  out  on  the  major  i.ssucs,  the 
group.s  divide  into  two  or  more  groups  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
menher.s  within  these  suh-groups.  Thus  one  branch  of  the  family  may  line 
up  against  another,  the  teen-age  poet  grouns  nay  line  up  again.st  tlie  old 
cstahlishnent-oriented  g.roups.  After  gaining  some  strengths  of  their  own, 
the  su!)“groupn  may  then  merge,  again  with  the  total  network  group.  If  the 


groups  do  not  tnerRe  well  nnd  do  not  plnn  productively  nbout  their  prohlem.s 
and  needs,  then  they  sliould  ho  separated  agnln  and  allowed  to  work  furtliur 
as  separate  groups , 

(3)  Mobilization.  Tlie  staff,  and  indeed  the  whole  network,  flushes 
out  the  energetic  and  socially  active  moinhors  of  tJtc  network.  These 
leaders  are  supported  in  their  efforts  to  activate  plans,  hater  they  are 
encouraged  to  make  definite  committees. 

(4)  Resolution  of  resistances.  TJicsc  really  cone  about  in  the  second 
session,  especially  if  the  group  has  met  an  impasse  and  has  become  .some¬ 
what  depressed.  After  one  session  the  group  may  still  believe  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  eventually  going  to  take  over  tlie  group's  nanagenent  and 
planning.  Usually  after  an  Impa.sse,  comnittees  are  formed  as  hreakthrough.s. 
Definite  commitments  are  made  hv  sub-groups  and  by  the  group  ns  a  whole. 

Tlie  singles  and  couples  wlio  strnv  away  from  the  small  groups  arc  rc-attache<i 
to  appropriate  groups.  This  Is  usually  easiest  to  do  during  coffee  break. 

(5)  Hlntion  and  cxiiaustlon.  The  memhers  feel  a  more  or  less  permtincnt 
connection  with  the  network.  Thev  feel  they  arc  supported  by  it  and  that 
they  gain  by  supporting  it.  The  feeling  has  been  likened  to  the  tired 
elation  after  a  very  congenial  <l;mce  party. 

Very  often  when  the  network's  intervention  is  concluded,  the  stefC  agrees 
to  return  for  a  single  session  or  for  consultative  advice  to  a  few  individuals 
of  the  network  if  they  are  so  needed  some  months  in  the  future.  Often  the  indi¬ 
vidual  therapy  or  the  nuclear  family  therapy  which  has  preceded  the  networl;  can 
he  broken  off  when  the  network  trihalizes  itself  and  take.s  over.  Nevertheless, 
the  network  should  not  be  considered  a  therapeutic  agent.  It  does  not  got  rid 
of  any  fundamental  pathology.  It  only  improves  human  relationships  to  the  estent 
that  the  pathology  is  no  longer  crippling. 

Occasionally  a  network  is  run  as  an  open-ended  group  of  nuclear  families, 
with  a  permanent  staff.  The  group  meets  every  week  or  two  and  each  family  stavs 
with  the  group  only  three  to  ten  sessions  while  it  forms  the  Ijoginning  of  some 
fairly  lasting  liaison  with  other  families  and  agencies  which  continue  to  be  of 
use  after  the  families  have  left  the  group  meetings.  Such  open-ended  j^roupr.  run 
usually  at  a  lower  level  of  energy  ami  enthusiasm  than  the  groups  which  are  formed 
around  a  single  occasion  or  a  single  cri.sis.  On  the  other  haml,  the  open-ended 
g.roups  do  not  run  out  of  steam  or  become  exhausted  as  easily  After  tlioy  Iia%’e  worked 
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for  a  fi'W  Tlifv  easily  take  U|»  m;w  projects  when  old  ones  arc  finished. 


HiudI OSMIUM! t  of  !«ct^;ork  rt>rces  in  Social  Ore.anlz.ntions  which  are  already 
estiihlished 

A  churcli,  a  philanthropic  businessmen's  f»roup,  a  minority  or  ethnic  asso¬ 
ciation  can  all  he  used  as  a  "therapeutic"  network.  There  are  two  methods: 

(1)  Ttie  network  therapists  may  hi*  invited  to  deal  with  an  entire  asso¬ 
ciation — nr  an  entire  local  chapter.  The  association  as  a  vfhole  may  want 
to  handle  better  some  of  its  human  difficulties  or  to  improve  its  r.ntc  of 
dropout  or  deviance. 

(2)  ’lore  usuallv,  a  proup  of  families  may  form  a  network  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  parent  ornaniaation.  Thus,  a  cinirch  social  worker  or  minister 
invites  network  intervenors  to  help  with  one  or  two  families  who  are  havin'* 
diffic!ilty,  perhaps  with  the  delinquency  of  their  children.  Hie  intervenors 
ask  for  a  neti.'ork  to  lie  formed  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  noij»hhorhood  net¬ 
work,  except  that  in  this  case  the  network  consists  of  members  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  church  conprcp.ation.  tHieiuiver  fcasltilc,  the  network  intervenors 
include  tlie  church  social  worker  or  minister  as  a  part  of  the  intervening, 
staff.  The  outside  staff  learns  from  him  and  teaches  him.  They  all  prac¬ 
tice  toj'i’tlior  the  normal  network  activity, 

Tlie  notv/orli,  of  course,  carries  out  Its  activities  within  the  acceptahle 
mores  and  culture  of  tiie  orf^anization.  The  organization  remains  confident  that 
the  intervention  team  has  no  notion  of  reforming  the  culture  of  the  organization 
itself.  It  is  well  for  t!ie  team  to  develop  some  genuine  empathy  for  the  way  of 
life  and  the  goals  of  the  organization.  Anyone  who  completely  disagrees  with 
the  aims  of  the  organization  should  stay  out  of  the  team. 

The  familiar  rituals  of  the  organization  can  help  form  good  interpersonal 
and  intergroup  bonds  within  the  network.  Such  rituals  include  prayer,  group 
singing,  ceremonial  food-taking,  and  secret  language.  The  rituals  cannot  usually 
be  Invoked,  of  course,  in  a  completely  new  neighborhood  network  which  Is  formed 
for  a  single  project  and  not  for  a  lifetime  of  social  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  established  organization  may  also  invoke  familiar  rituals  in  order  to  avoid 
facing  new  needs  and  forming  new  bonds* 
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An  Increasingly  frequent  social  organization  nowadays  Is  the  "connnnnu,'* 
which  Is  often  a  group’s  attempt  to  he  fairly  self-sufficient  in  rural  isolation 
from  more  conventional  groups.  Another  organization  is  the  urhan  “crash  pad," 
which  usually  is  an  old  house  where  members  cooperate  to  support  each  other  in 
the  essentials  of  survival,  and  in  a  fvw  of  the  luxuries.  Such  a  pad  sometimes 
affords  a  not  unhealthy  milieu  for  a  srhizophrcnic  or  otiser  disturbed  person  to 
ride  out  an  episode  of  great  social  discomfort  (see  R,  D,  Laing;  The  Polities 
of  Experience).  Sometimes  these  organizations  provide  hiding  places  for  people 
who  arc  trying  to  escape  from  the  law  or  from  what  they  consider  an  overhearing 
family.  Nevertheless,  some  communes  have  freed  themselves  of  some  emotional  and 
organizational  hang-tips  by  inviting  a  couple  of  group  intervenora  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  then  periodically.  During  1071,  after  several  such  visits  from 
Don  and  Lola  Klein  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  the  Twin  Oaks  commune  in  Virginia 
(nodded  after  “tlalden  Two")  decided  at  last  to  rear  children  in  the  comune. 

For  three  years,  members  had  made  preparations  to  rear  children  In  the  consnune 
hut  they  thought  the  social  atmosphere  was  not  .•‘pnroprlatc.  The  network’s 
altered  interaction  which  occurred  in  the  presence  of  Don  and  Loin  helped  the 
nemhers  to  re-form  their  society.  It  \muld  he  almost  impossible  for  an  actual 
member  of  such  a  group,  working  without  outside,  help,  to  effect  much  of  any 
change.  As  such  a  meaiier  sets  eff  the  tribal  network  effect,  he  himself  become.s 
smothered  within  It  and  the  group  simply  maintains  its  old  way  of  living. 

Host  organizations  strengthen  themselves  and  grow  !»y 

(1)  continually  proselyting  new  mei.iliers, 

(2)  continually  excluding,  or  punijdilng,  new  backsliders. 

(3)  facing  an  enemy  consiciered  to  he  external  to  the  g.roup, 

(4)  expre.ssing  love,  anger,  creativity,  and  other  emotions  and  work*; 
within  the  membership  of  the  org.aniz'ation. 


Host  nttempts  to  strengthen  the  organizntioii  or  to  improve  individunl  function* 
ing  within  the  organization  deal  with  the  first  three  activities,  A  revival 
meeting,  for  instance,  or  a  sales  managers*  meeting  will  usually  attonpt  to 
better  define  the  outside  “enemy"  or  the  "market"  or  it  will  try  to  bring  in 
new  nembers  or  it  will  try  to  exclude  its  Inefficient  members,  the  network 
effect,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  strengthen  the  fourth  activity— to  increase 
the  joy  and  the  productivity,  to  nir  and  resolve,  irritations  among  the  members 
and  the  projects.  In  most  organizations  this  fourth  activity  has  the  weakest 
effect  In  holding  the  organization  together.  With  the  network's  openness  of  emo~ 
tlonal  expression  and  Its  trihallstie  feelings,  however,  an  ease  of  bonding  among 
the  members  becomes  the  Important  factor,  Tlie  first  three  activities  often  pro¬ 
vide  continual  stress  upon  the  Individuals  who  arc  more  or  leas  permanent  scape¬ 
goats*  The  tribalistlc  network  effect  allows  for  more  tuning  in  to  emotions,  roles 
and  woirt;  activities  among  all  the  members.  If  this  tuning  can  be  maintained,  there 
is  loss  need  to  define  an  enemy  or  to  prove  the  organization's  worth  by  continual 
rifcruiting,  punishing,  or  excluding. 

It  should  be  rememhered  that  therapy  itself,  when  directed  specifically  at 
an  individual,  is  a  form  of  exclusion  or  of  punishment  as  far  as  the  organization 
is  concerned,  tJljcn  I  speak  here  of  organizations  I  include  churches,  country 
clubs,  universities,  crime  syndicates.  Cub  Scouts,  business  corporations,  nuclear 
families,  labor  unions,  armies,  and  professional  associations.  Many  of  the  young 
people  today  are  not  content  to  live  with  the  problems  of  these  organizations. 

Tliey  seek  group  development  through  personal  interaction  within  the  group.  They 
do  not  seek  therapy  nor  the  intervention  of  detached  supercilious  experts. 
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PHYSICS  AND  GROUP  DYNAMICS:  ISOMORPHIES 


By:  M.D.  Parrish,  MD 


An  Isomorphy,  a  teriB  fro®  general  systems  theory,  is  a  formal  structure  which  is 
common  to  activities  in  two  separate  sciences  or  arts.  Thus,  the  input-output 
activivy  of  a  biological  system  such  as  a  cow  Is  analogous  in  structure  to  the 
input-rutput  activity  of  a  business  system  such  as  an  airplane  factory.  Isomor¬ 
phics  may  help  researches  or  planners  get  fresh  starts  on  problems  within  their 
science.  The  following  Isoraorphles  bridge  group  psychology  and 
physics.  The  physical  concept  Is  noted  first: 

1.  ^yle*  Charles,  Gay  Lussac— Ideal  gas  law  PV  -  nRT:  An  Increase  in  the  number 
rhl  *^oom  Increases  pressure  (P)  against  the  walls  or  else 

fV)  of  the  room  Increases.  A  decrease  in 
the  walls  ^  ^  PuHs  people  together  for  comfort  and  decreases  pressure  against 

particle  In  an  atom  occupies  a  unique  energy 
state,  no  two  manbers  in  a  group  maintain  the  same  role  at  the  same  time. 

o^hrla^^everv^SerJ^ff  ®  “  collection  of  gas  effects  all  measurements 

or  tne  gas,  every  member  influences  the  total  group  all  the  time. 

The  «.te  accurately  va  ocaagt.  a  body', 
momentum,  the  less  we  know  its  position;  the  more  definite  and  certain  a  mem¬ 
ber  s  role,  the  more  uncertain  his  personal  attributes  and  vise  versa. 

5.  Dirac  anti  particle:  For  every  particle  of  any  eraation  {e.g.  lave)  an  eaiuil 

particle  of  the  opposite  emotion  (hate)  is  storL  in  rest^ini  ^acLsJte^O^r 
else  IS  expressed  elsewhere.  *.*wu6/ 

6.  DeBroglie—wave  mechanics:  All  energy  is  measurable  as  both  waves  and  sartleles 
Tlje  emotional  attributes  of  the  particulate  individuals  on  C-hc  one  hand  a^d  the  ’ 
continuous  history  of  the  group’s  styles  of  emotion  on  the  other  hand  Itt  polar 
aspects  oa.  the  same  phenomenon.  An  emotion  can  be  carried  around  over  time  and 
distance  by  a  single  individual.  Alternatively,  an  emotion  m^  propaLJ^L Jrif 
as  a  wave-like  disturbance  through  a  group,  moving  from  one  member  to  another 

It  imiy  inhabit  one  individual  only  transiently. 

Thus,  a  nursing  group  may  devote  Itself  enthusiastically  to  caring  for  paticats 
on  a  ward,  but  only  the  members  actually  on  duty  really  feel  the  enthusiasm 
at  the  moment.  Drastic  changes  in  attitude  toward  patients  may  be  naa«<wt  .im.* 
to  the  next  shift  when  it  comes  on  duty.  P-ssca  atong 

A  student  anxious  about  an  impending  exam  asks  a  fellow  student  a  puzzlini  aues- 
tion.  When  the  fellow  leaps  anxiously  to  his  hooks,  the  anxiety  passes  ea  to  Mm. 
On  the  other  hand,  shared  anxiety  may  become  lessened  anxiety.  Thus  tw)  radio 
frequency  waves  may  interfere  and  cancel  each  other  or  may  result  in*audlo  fre¬ 
quency  waves— audible,  conscious. 

7.  Gibbs-Helraholtz— second  law  of  thermodynamics;  irork  and  entropy*;  -  T&Sl 

Change  in  energy  available  for  work  ■  change  in  total  energy  content  minus  Cob* 
solute  traperature  x  change  In  degree  of  disorder).  ' 
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physics  work  group 

G  •  energy  available  for  work  work  accomplishable _ 

B  •  total  energy  content  strength  of  manpower -pool 

T  •  absolute  temperature  apathy  of  workers 

disorder  (entropy)  degree  of  disorganization 

8.  mrd  law  of  thermodynamics — maintenance  of  zero  entropy.  Any  pure  crystal 
at  zero  absolute  temperature  is  in  a  state  of  zero  entropy.  As  long  as  it 
remains  in  that  state  organization  is  perfect,  predictability  is  absolute 
(no  molecules  are  dancing  around  at  random),  information  is  at  a  maximum. 

This  situation  corresponds  to  a  book.  What*s  written  never  changes.  Within 
the  book,  what  follows  what  is  always  predictable.  Preferably  the  book's 
ideas  will  be  well  organized  too  like  the  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Geometry.  The  situation  also  corresponds  to  a  fixed  tradition  commanding 
absolute  and  unquestioning  faith.  Within  itself  such  a  conserve  (book, 
tradition,  legend)  produces  nothing — not  even  by  chance.  But  when  the 
conserve  is  attentively  faced  by  a  questioning,  uncertain,  unpredictable, 
energetic  mind,  changes  do  occur.  The  mind  can  become  sore  organized,  can 
direct  its  energy  better  even  though  some  energy  may  evaporate  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Thus  a  group  can  guide  itself  in  part  by  the  relatively  low  entropy 
of  books,  traditional  roles,  etc. 

9.  Mewton—force  of  gravity,  magnetism  or  electric  charge. 

F  ■  Gm2^m2/r2  the  closer  together  two  persons,  the  greater  the  force  of 
attraction  or  repulsion  between  them. 

G  *  degree  of  interpersonal  attraction  assimied  by  the  ambient  culture. 

Sexual  attraction,  for  Instance,  Is  considered  more  effective  in  Spain 
than  in  Minnesota. 

*  personal  attractiveness  of  one  body  (e.g*  the  man) 

B2  “  personal  attractiveness  of  the  other  body  (e.g.  the  woman) 
r  «  distance  between  the  two  bodies 

10*  Einstein— Space  and  time  relativity.  Two  objects  experiencing  different 
states  of  acceleration,  or  different  strengths  of  gravitation,  experience 
time  at  different  rates  and  perceive  space  differently  curved.  If  a 
gravitational  field  is  strong  enough  no  information  can  escape  from  it  and 
a  "black  hole"  results. 

*A  group  with  intense  bonding  and  smooth  emotional  interaction  accomplishes 
more  and  lives  through  more  emotional  life  than  people  outside  the  group. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  emotional  time  moves  at  a  different  rate  for 
the  group.  Also  emotional  space  between  persons  is  lessened.  If  this 
phenomenon  is  powerful  enough,  the  Information  engendered  will  be  bonded 
into  the  group  and  can  never  pass  outward  into  the  outside  world. 

Members  usually  think  that  when  the  group  breaks  up  they  can  take  into  the 
workaday  world  all  the  skills  and  knowledge  they  have  experienced  in  the 
group.  But  the  Intense  parts  of  the  experience  don't  pass  into  the  outer 
world.  We  sometimes  say  the  outer  world  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  us 
who  experienced  the  group  and  we  Bust  therefore  revert  partly  to  our  pre¬ 
group  selves.  We  say  the  outer  world  hasn't  had  tiiK  to  reach  these  ex- 
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perlences  or  that  it  is  heading  in  the  wrong  direction  to  reach  them.  The 
group  experience  tnay  create  disharmony  in  a  marriage  if  only  one  spouse 
joins  the  group.  The  absent  spouse  can  never  understand  some-  of  the  thlnp*^ 
that  happened,  and  the  experience  can  not  be  utilized  In  the  marriage.  The 
^  same  applies  to  co-workers,  club  members,  etc. 

11.  Yukawa-Nuclear  strong  force:  the  force  among  protons  and  neutrons  (nucleons 
tdiich  bonds  them  together  into  an  atomic  nucleus  in  spite  of  electrostatic 
repulsion.  Once  persons  have  grouped  as  heavy  nucleons  to  each  other,  as 
with  family  members,  combat  buddies,  certain  working  musicians,  etc.  the  bond 
between  them  exists  forever  as  a  potential  but  is  ineffective  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  group.  When  they  are  again  associated  the  bond  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  powerful— even  though  they  haven't  seen  each  other  for  years. 

This  quantum-mechanical  behavior  departs  from  the  classical  physics  of  New¬ 
ton  above.  In  physics  this  nuclear  force  is  not  a  mere  action-at-a-distance 
but  an  intimate  passing  back  and  forth  of  a  plon  (a  small  positive  particle) 
between  a  proton  and  neutron  in  a  wave-like  vibratory  fashion.  The  nucleons 
must  be  in  close  contact  in  order  to  make  this  exchange  (of  emotional  givine 
and  receiving).  The  closer  the  nucleons,  the  more  rapid  the  interchange  so 
chat  no  one  can  tell  which  is  giver  and  which  receiver  (of  this  small, 
positive  particle).  The  pion  is  a  part  of  the  proton  and  the  transfer  'to 
the  neutron  is  a  giving  of  a  part  of  the  proton's  self.  The  plon  is  a 
class  of  particle  (meson)  distinct  frcmt  either  protons  or  neutrons  and  is 
fit  to  be  shared  among  ar^  proton-neutron  pairs.  Nevertheless  when  a  part¬ 
icular  pair  vibrantly  shares  a  pion,  the  pair  is  in  close-bonded  rapport 
(by  Che  strong  force)  and  is  oblivious  to  the  notion  that  pions  can  be 
shared  with  any  ocher  nucleon  not  presently  in  close  contact.  In  a  nucleus 
with  an  orgy  of  more  than  two  protons  or  neutrons  pions  are  bounced  vibrantly 
among  all  the  nucleons  to  form  the  total  bond  of  the  nucleus. 

The  formula  in  physics  for  the  strong  force  is: 

F  «  (1/r2)  EXP(-R/r) 

R  “  distance  between  nucleons 
r  *  radius  of  the  nucleus  itself 


ntus  the  moment  a  nucleon  slips  away  from  the  nuclear  boundary  the  strong 
force  rapidly  dies  away  and  the  nucleon  is  influenced  only  by  the  usual 
forces  of  the  world  outside  the  nucleus— forces  such  as  gravity,  magnetit..-,  t 


For  human  groups  a  more  appropriate  formula  would  be: 
I  +  T  |T  -  rJ 

t  *  time  the  member  spends  within  the  group 
T  ■  time  spent  outside  the  group 
r  *  radius  of  the  group  Itself 
R  «  distance  between  madiers 


Here  when  the  member  leaves  the  group  (R>t),  the  binding  force  becomes 
imaginary  and  even  the  imaginary  force  fades  eventually  with  great  time  and 
distance. 
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A  member  presently  bonded  inside  the  close  group  may  feel  oittside  forces 
as  imaginary  since  they  affect  only  his  memory.  Once  outside  the  group  he 
may  feel  that  ln*group  forces  were  imaginary  since  he  Is  currently  affected 
only  by  the  traditional  forces  of  the  greater  society.  To  the  dreamer  the 
dream  world  is  real:  the  waking  world  is  imaginary. 

Our  formula  for  the  strong  force  bond  within  the  group  reveals  only  the  general 
tendency.  Actually  in  human  contacts  there  are  several  proxemic  shells — as 
£.  T.  Hall^  elucidated. 

nie  coziest  social  shell,  the  most  quickly  bonding,  functions  at  a  distance 
where  noses  can  touch.  A  caressing  brush  of  two  muzzle  areas  lights  up  the 
very  primitive  rhinencephalic  area  of  the  nervous  system**-a  part  so  prominent 
in  the  rooting  pig  or  the  burrowing  mole  and  even  far  more  Important  In  the 
earthworm.  Auditory  communication  in  this  shell  is  most  properly  in  soft, 
intimate  whispers.  Eye  rapport,  however,  is  not  so  practical.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  more  than  four  members  this  close,  and  the  bonding  is 
best  if  there  are  two  men  and  two  women.  With  three  members  this  configur¬ 
ation  is  less  stable  than  with  one  member  of  each  sex  or  with  two  members 
of  each  sex.  Strangely  enough  the  same  problems  prevail  in  the  Isotopes 
of  hydrogen  and  helium. 

The  second  proxemil  shell  ranges  out  to  the  distance  where  one  member  can 
still  reach  out  and  touch  another.  Actual  touching  need  not  occur.  Within 
this  distance  auditory  comiunlcation  is  by  soft  voice.  Eye  language  is  at 
its  best*  Within  this  shell  a  football  team  can  huddle.  Most  group  therapists 
find  a  group  of  six  or  eight  proper  for  a  traditional  therapy  session. 

The  same  nu^er  is  proper  for  a  dinner  party  for  it  is  about  the  largest 
group  which  can  maintain  a  single  conversation.  A  third  stable  numbez  seems 
to  be  about  16  where  at  least  normal  voice  level  dtill  suffices  and  where 
the  Arm  finds  the  squad  sergeant* s  voice  still  in  control. 

The  fourth  shell's  radius  begins  idiere  the  member  must  raise  and  project  his 
voice  to  reach  the  others.  Good  eye  rapport  is  impossible.... 

The  binding  force  for  each  shell  might  perhaps  be  expressed  by  its  own  form¬ 
ula,  but  it  would  be  of  little  practical  use  because,  within  the  fourth 
proxemic  shell,  members  continii^ly  create  and  dissolve  sub  groups  having 
different  shell  sizes  and  bonding  energies. 

Strangely  the  ^st  stable  groupings  or  shells  of  atomic  nuclei  occur  with 
one  -each  proton  and  neutron,  2  each,  4  each,  8,  20  and  so  on.  But  beyond 
this  stage  of  description  nuclear  theory  and  group  dynamics  theory  are  no 
longer  so  isoiK>rphle.  And  indeed  X  have  procrusteized  a  bit  with  all  of 
these  Isomorphles  to  make  ch»  more  useful.  But  as  Aristotle^  said  In 
effect— an  Ingenious  person  is  one  \Aa>  can  use  analogies  that  na  one  else 
has  perceived, 

isomorphles  occur  naturally  or  artifietally? 


T*I*. 


»T*J 
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eaphaslzed  evidence  showing  that  the  atomic  nucleus  need  not  be  considered  merely 
a  cohesive  "liquid  drop"  as  Bohr  and  Wheeler  had  formulated  it  in  1939.  Nor  need 
it  he  considered  a  concentric  hierarchy  of  shells  as  were  the  atom's  electron 
shells.  In  retrospect  other  physicists  found  there  had  been  for  years  plenty  of 
e^dence  that  the  particles  in  the  nucleus  were  a  sort  of  gas  collection  creating 
and^  dissolving  various  inner  energy  levels  or  stells  which  showed  no  fixed  hierarchy 
nor  cisicentricity.  They  seemed  to  cohere  by  an  average  strong  force  only  1/5 
the  energy  of  their  kinetic  agitation. 


mtornas  Kuhn^  <1962)  explicated  science's  tenacious  attempt  to  auke  a  traditional 
theory  or  paradigm  explain  everything  until  suddenly  science  breaks  with  the  old 
paradigm  and  honors  evidence  tdilch  has  been  available  for  years.  Thus  in  the 
astront^  of  the  1400s  we  crastrained  the  earth^centered  paradigm  to  keep  on  ex¬ 
plaining  evidence  until  suddenly  that  evidence  seteed  more  readily  SEplalnahle 
by  a  stm-centered  system.  Nuhn  could  have  actioned  that  the  constraining  paradigm 
VMS  really  an  Isoaorphy  extttding  Into  many  settingly  unrelated  fields.  Si^ifl- 
CMtly,  in  the  late  1400s  many  people  began  to  see  their  villages  tate  op  minor 
roles  as  satellites  within  a  nation  state.  Was  this  loss  of  local  entrallty 
isomorphic  with  the  loss  of  the  earth-centered  tttiverse?  Thus  a  Cnltni^  Zeitgeist 
coBQOn  to  all  Western  sciences  and  groups  may  lead  each  science  to  look  especially 
for  evid»iee  which  supports  stylish  concepts  and  paradi^s  idiich,  of  course,  turn 
out  to  be  iSMurphies. 
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An  Isoaorphy,  a  tern  froE  general  systens  theory.  Is  a  forsal  structure  which  is 
co^3on  to  activities  in  tvo  separate  sciences  or  arts.  Thus,  the  lnput“OUtput 
activity  of  a  biological  system  such  as  a  cow  is  analogous  in  structure  to  the 
input— output  activity  of  a  business  systcE  such  as  an  airplane  factory.  Isooor 
phies  say  help  researches  or  planners  get  fresh  starts  on  problems  within  their 
otoi  particular  science.  The  following  isomorphies  bridge  group  psychology  and 
physics.  The  physical  concept  Is  noted  first: 

1.  Boyle,  Charles,  Gay  Lussac — Ideal  gas  law  PV  »  nRT:  An  increase  in  the  nucber 
(n)  of  people  in  the  group  room  increases  pressure  (P)  against  the  i^lls  or  else 
the  vails  push  out  so  that  the  volume  (V)  of  the  room  increases.  A  decrease  in 
temperature  (T)  pulls  people  together  for  comfort  and  decreases  pressure  against 
the  walls. 

2.  Pauli — exclusion  principle:  Each  particle  in  an  atom  occupies  a  unique  energy 
state!  no  two  members  in  a  group  maintain  the  s^c  role  at  the  same  tiee. 

3.  Ferol^ — gas  law:  Every  ^lecule  in  a  collection  of  gas  effects  all  tteasurraents 
of  the  gas;  every  scsber  influences  the  total  group  all  the  time. 

4.  Heisehberg—uncertainty  principle:  The  ^re  accurately  we  measure  a  body's 
moBeatua,  the  less  we  know  its  position;  the  ^re  definite  and  certain  a  ■em¬ 
ber's  role,  the  ^re  uncertain  his  personal  attributes  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Dirac— anti  particle:  For  every  particle  of  any  emotion  (e.g.  love)  an  equal 
particle  of  the  opposite  ^stion  (hate*  is  stored  in  restraint  (unconscious)  or 
else  is  exp^’essed  elsewhere. 

6.  DeBroglie — wave  mechanics:  All  energy  is  ceasurable  as  both  tmves  and  particles. 

The  ^wtional  attributes  of  the  particulate  individuals  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
continuous  history  of  the  group's  styles  of  ^stton  on  the  other  hand  are  polar 
aspects  of  the  same  phenoaoson.  An  option  can  be  carried  ar^nd  over  ti»  art 
discMce  by  a  single  individual.  Alttmatlvely,  an  e^tion  may  propagate  itself 
as  a  smve-like  disturbance  through  a  group,  ^ving  from  one  to  another. 

It  my  inhabit  one  individual  only  transieatly. 

Thus,  a  nursing  group  my  devote  itself  enthusiastically  to  caring  for  patients 
on  a  tard,  but  only  the  ^^ers  actually  on  duty  really  feel  the  aithusissa 
at  the  TOsent,  Drastic  changes  in  attitude  toward  patients  may  be  passed  altmg 
to  the  n«t  shift  irtien  It  coses  on  duty. 

A  student  anxious  al»ut  an  impending  «am  asks  a  fellow  strtoit  a  poazling  ques¬ 
tion*  When  the  fellw  leaps  anxiously  to  his  tooks,  the  anxiety  passes  sm  to  M* 
On  the  other  hart,  shared  anxiety  may  bec^«  lessened  a^iety*  Thus,  nio  radio 
frequency  waves  way  interfere  and  cancel  each  other  or  my  result  In  audio  fre- 
quWey  waves — audible,  conscious. 

Clbbs-Hel^ioltz—second  law  of  thersidynanics;  wrk  art  entropy;  -  T^S 

Change  in  ener^  available  for  wrk  =  change  in  total  energy  content  etnas  (sb- 
solute  t^^icrature  x  change  in  degree  of  disorder). 


f  * 
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c. 


physics 


work  group 


G  ■  energy  avaiiaBle  for  work 
H  ■  total  energy  content 
T  «  absolute  tSSperifure 
S  «  disorder  (entropy) 


work  accomplishable 
strength  of  manpower  pool 
apathy  of  workers 
degree  of  disorganigation 


8.  Thiri  law  of  thermodynamics-ssmaintehance  of  zero  entropy.  Any  pure  crystal 
at  zero  absolute  tenSperatufe  is  in  a  state  of  zero  entropy.  As  long  as  it 
remains  in  that  state  organizatidn  is  perfect,  predictability  is  absolute 
(no  molecules  are  dahcihg  around  at  random),  information  is  at  a  maximuffi. 


Within 

t  ; 


This  situation  corresponds  to  a  book,  t^fhat's  written  never  changes 
the  book,  what  follows  what  Is  always  predictable.  Preferably  the  boo 
ideas  will  be  well  or|anlzed  too  like  che  book  of  Euclid's  Eletfiertts 3f 
Geometry.  The  situation  also  cerresponds  to  a  fixed  tradition  eofiffianding 
absolute  and  unqUestionTng  faith.  -Within  itself  such  a  conserve  (book, 
tradition,  legend)  pfdduceS  nofhing--not  even  by  chance.  But  when  thd 
conserve  is  attentively  faced  by  a  questioning,  uncertain,  unpredictable, 
energetic  mind,  changes  do  occur.  The  mind  can  become  more  organized,  can 
direct  its  energy  better  even  though  some  energy  may  evaporate  in  the  pro- 
cess.  Thus  a  group  can  guide  itself  in  part  by  the  relatively  low  entropy 
of  books,  traditional  roies,  etc. 


9.  Newton— force  of  gravityj  magnetism  or  electric  charge. 

F  =  Gm2m2/r2  the  closef  together  two  persons,  the  greater  the  force  of 
attraction  ot  repuisioh  bStWeen  them. 

G  =  degree  of  interpersonal  attraction  assumed  by  the  ambient  culture. 

Sexual  attfaction,  for  instance,  is  considered  more  effective  in  Spain 
than  in  Minnesota. 

mj^  *  personal  attractiveness  of  one  body  (e.g.  the  man) 
m^  »  personal  attractiveness  of  the  other  body  (e.g.  the  woman) 
r  »  distance  between  the  two  bodies 
* 

10.  Einstein—Space  and  time  relativity.  Two  objects  experiencing  different 
states  of  acceleration,  or  different  strengths  of  gravitation,  experience 
time  at  different  fifes  and  perceive  space  differently  curved.  If  a 
gravitational  field  is  strong  enough  no  information  can  escape  from  it  and 
a  "black  hole"  results. 


'A  group  with  intense  bonding  and  smooth  emotional  interaction  accomplishes 
more  and  lives  through  more  emotional  life  than  people  outside  the  group. 
This  is  equivalent  ;t6  saying  emotional  time  moves  at  a  different  rate  for 
the  group.  Also  eraotionll  space  between  persons  is  lessened.  If  this 
phenomenon  is  powerful  enougll,  the  information  engendered  will  be  bonded 
into  the  group  and-  can  never  pass  outward  into  the  outside  world. 

Members  usually  think  that  when  the  group  breaks  up  they  can  take  into  the 
workaday  world  all  the  skills  and  knowledge  they  have  experienced  in  the 
group.  But  the  intense  pafts  of  the  experience  don't  pass  into  the  outer 
world.  We  sometimes  say  the  outer  world  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  uS 
who  experienced  thi  nnd  We  Bust  .therefore  revert  partly  to  our  pre- 

group  selves.  We  say  the  outer  world  hasn't  had  time  to  reach  these  ex^ 


i 
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periences  or  that  it  is  heading  in  the  wrong  direction  to  reach  them.  The 
group  experience  may  create  disharmony  in  a  marriage  if  only  one  spouse 
joins  the  group.  The  absent  spouse  can  never  understand  some  of  the  thing® 
that  happened,  and  the  experience  can  not  be  utilized  in  the  marriage.  The 
same  applies  to  co-workers,  club  members,  etc. 

11.  Yukawa — Nuclear  strong  force:  the  force  among  protons  and  neutrons  (nucleorii., 
which  bonds  them  together  into  an  atomic  nucleus  in  spite  of  electrostatic 
repulsion.  Once  persons  have  grouped  as  heavy  nucleons  to  each  other,  as 
with  family  members,  combat  buddies,  certain  working  musicians,  etc.  the  bond 
between  them  exists  forever  as  a  potential  but  is  Ineffective  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  group.  When  they  are  again  associated  the  bond  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  powerful — even  though  they  haven’t  seen  each  other  for  years. 

th'^.s  quantum-mechanical  behavior  departs  from  the  lasslcal  physics  of  New¬ 
ton  above.  In  physics  this  nuclear  force  is  not  a  mere  action-at-a-distance 
but  an  intimate  passing  back  and  forth  of  a  pion  (a  small  positive  particle) 
between  a  proton  and  neutron  in  a  wave-like  vibratory  fashion.  The  nucleons 
must  be  in  close  contact  in  order  to  make  this  exchange  (of  emotional  giving 
and  receiving).  The  closer  the  nucleons,  the  more  rapid  the  interchange  so 
that  no  one  can  tell  which  is  giver  and  which  receiver  (of  this  small, 
positive  particle).  The  pion  is  a  part  of  the  proton  and  the  transfer  to 
the  neutron  is  a  giving  of  a  part  of  the  proton's  self.  The  pion  is  a 
class  of  particle  (meson)  distinct  from  either  protons  or  neutrons  and  is 
fit  to  be  shared  among  any  proton-neutron  pairs.  Nevertheless  when  a  part¬ 
icular  pair  Vibrantly  ?;'.ares  a  pion,  the  pair  is  in  close-bonded  rapport 
(by  the  strong  force)  and  is  oblivious  to  the  notion  that  pions  can  be 
shared  With  any  other  nucleon  not  presently  in  close  contact.  In  a  nucleus 
with  an  orgy  of  more  than  two  protons  or  neutrons  pions  are  bounced  vibrantly 
among  all  the  nucleons  to  form  the  total  bond  of  the  nucleus. 

The  formula  in  physics  for  the  strong  force  is: 

f  =  (1/r2)  EXP(-R/r) 

R  =■  distance  between  nucleons 
r  =  radius  of  the  nucleus  itself 

Thus  the  moment  a  nucleon  slips  away  from  the  nuclear  boundary  the  strong 
force  rapidly  dies  away  and  the  nucleon  is  influenced  only  by  the  usual 
forces  of  the  world  outside  the  nucleus — forces  such  as  gravity,  magnetic;  ,  <. 

For  human  groups  a  more  appropriate  formula  would  be: 

F  =  t(r  -  R)^  . 

1  +  T-  jr 

t  =  time  the  member  spends  within  the  group 
f  =  time  spent  outside  the  group 
r  =  radius  of  the  group  itself 
R  =  distance  between  members 

Here  when  the  member  leaves  the  group  (R>r),  the  binding  force  becomes 
IthagiMry  and  even  the  imaginary  force  fades  eventually  with  great  time  and 
distance. 
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A  member  presefifcly  bonded  inside  the  close  gfoup  may  feel  outside  forces 
:fs  imaginary  since  they  affect  only  his  memory.  Once  outside  the  group  he 
may  feel  that  iR^grdUp  forces  were  imaginary  since  he  is  currently  affected 
Sfily  by  the  tfaditicinal  forces  of  the  greater  iociety.  To  the  dreamer  the 
dream  world  is  feal:  the  waking  world  is  imaginary. 

Out  formula  far  the  strong  rorce  Bond  within  the  group  reveals  only  the  general 
tendency.  Actually  in  hum  a  contacts  there  are  several  proxertic  shells — as 


E.  T. 


elucidated. 


The  coziest  social  shell,  the  most  quickly  bonding,  functions  at  a  distance 
where  noses  dan  touch.  A  caressing  brush  of  two  muzzle  areas  lights  up  the 
very  primitive  fhinencephalic  area  of  the  nervous  system — a  part  so  prominent 
in  the  rooting  pig  or  the  burrowing  mole  and  even  far  more  important  in  the 
earthworm.  Auditory  communication  in  this  shell  is  most  properly  in  soft, 
intimate  whispers.  Eye  rapport,  however,  is  not  so  practical.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  more  than  four  members  this  close,  and  the  bonding  is 
‘best  if  there  are  two  men  and  two  women.  With  three  members  this  configur¬ 
ation  is  less  Statiie  than  with  One  member  of  each  sex  dr  with  two  members 
cf  each  sek.  Strangely  enough  the  same  problels  prevail  in  the  isotopes 
of  hydrogen  and  helium. 

The  second  prokemil  shell  ranges  out  to  the  distance  where  6he  member  can 
still  reach  out  and  touch  another-.  Actual  touching  need  not  Occur.  Within 
this  distance  auditory  communication  is  by  soft  voice.  Eyh  language  is  at 
its  best.  Within  this  shell  a  football  team  cin  huddle.  Most-  group  therapists 
find  a  group  Of  six  dr  eight  proper  for  a  traditional  therapy  session. 

The  same  number  is  prdper  for  a  dinner  party  for  it  is  about  the  largest 
group  which  can  maintain  a  single  conversation.  A  third  stable  number  seems 
to  be  about  16  where  at  least  normal  voice  level  Still  suffices  and  where 
the  Army  finds  the  squad  sergeant's  voice  still  in  control. 

The  fourth  shell's  radius  begins  where  the  member  must  raise  and  project  his 
voice  to  reach  the  others.  Good  eye  rapport  is  impossible. .. . 

The  binding  force  for  each  shell  might  perhaps  be  expressed  by  its  own  form¬ 
ula,  but  it  would  b..  i>f  little  practical  use  because,  withih  the  fourth 
prdxemlc  shill*  raembuts  cdntihually  create  and  dissolve  sub  groups  having 
different  shell  sizes  and  hohdihg  energies. 

Strangely  the  most  stable  groupings  or  shells  of  atomic  nuclei  occur  with 
one -each  proton  ..nd  neutron,  2  each,  4  each*  8*  20  and  sd  on.  But  beyond 
this  stage  of  description  nuclear  theory  and  group  dynamics  theory  are  no 
longer  sd  isomorphic.  And  indeed  I  have  procfusteized  a  bit  with  all  of 
these  Isdmdfpfties  to  make  them  more  useful.  But  as  Aristotle*  said  in 
ef£ect-»an  ingenious  person  is  one  who  can  use  analogies  that  no  one  else 
has  perceived. 

jj^isdraorphies  dccut  naturally  df^artifictally? 

Irt  the  late  if 40s  Ruft  Lewin  in  Massachusetts  and  W.  R.  Bidn  in  London  demonstrated 

•hi  ability  of  gfoups  to  pool  their  members'  taiants  and  work  without  any  formal 

structured  hieafchy  of  leadership.  Strangely  enough*  Mayer  and  Jensen^  in  1949 
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emphasized  evidence  showing  that  tHi  atomic  nucleus  need  not  be  considered  ffiSfSly 
a  cohesive  “liquid  drop"  is  Boh?  and  iWheeier  had  formulated  it  in  1939^  Not  nead^ 
it  be  considered  a  cpncentfic  hiSfaf c}^ of  Shells  as  were  the  atom’s  electfon 
shells.  In  retrospect  other  physieists  found  there  had  been  for  years  plerify  pf 
evidence  that  the  particles  in  the  nucleus  were  a  sort  of  gas  collection  criating: 
and  dissolving  various  inner  energy  lavels  or  shells  which  showed  no  fixed  hi^eraFchy 
nor  concentricity.  They  Seemed  to  cohere  by  an  average  strong  force  only  1/5 
the  cnei'gy  of  their  kinetic  nfiitatlohj 

Thomas  Kuhn^  (1962)  explicated  science’s  tenacious  attempt  to  make  a  tTaditionil 
theory  or  paradigm  explain  everyth inRi  unt il  suddenly  science  breaks  with  thp  old 
paradigm  and  honors  evTdencS  whichjiMS  been  available  for  years.  Thus  In  the 
astronomy  of  the  1400s  we  conSttaihlds  the  earth-^centered  paradigm  to  keep 
plaining  evidence  until  Sud|shly/itKa|.  By^idehce  Seemed  more  readily  explainaBle 
by  a  sun-centered  systSmi  KUhniiSpuld  haye  mentioned  that  the  COftStfaining  garMl^- 
•wSg  really  an  isomof phy^  exCinding  |.h£6  seemingly  unrelated  fields.  Si^ift? 
icantiy,  in  the  Jate  14001  many  pl^Id  began  to  see  their  villages  take  up  iSlBCff 
roles  as  Satellites  within  a  halt5h.iState.  Mas  this  loss  of  local  centfality 
isomorphic  with  the  ioSs  df  the  taf th^.centered  universe?  Thus  a  cultural  Zeitgfi^- 
•CPiranon  to  all  Western  sciences  |hd_  |fpUps  miy  lead  each  science  to  look  espiciillx-’ 
ifor  evidence  which  supports  stylish  Concepts  and  paradigms  which,  of  course,  tuffi' 
put  to  be  iSofnorphies. 
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(if,  Cyril  Sdfer;  Tlj.-?  frrRnniKntinji  fron  Uitjiiji* 

Tavistochi  Wf)!. 

Mlih  of  lldoHi  Thrae  naSo  studies:  (1)  An  inthistr}.*;  (R)  n  riadir.al  clinic  and 
research  fficiliLy;  (31  an  ndncatlorinl  institii':icn,  Then^  fron  pafie  97  follov/r. 
a  tUcoreCical  analysis:  I.  The  pfovidin;!  of  lielp  or  tf nat:r:r*nt ;  II.  Th.e 
seientific  nse  of  the  i-htc.rial  to  uiiich  nccesn  :ras  .r.niTsftfl“-tlie  resertreh  r-atcaial. 

I.  Hetliod  of  prnvidiiij:  h.elp  to  the  conpany  (the  socia]  nysten). 

a*  --Asnenijiy  and  ansIySis  of  facts. 

—“Ad;.;iiin3f ration  of  rtiUiStiOiinaii'cn  and  inteilif.encc  tosty,  imli- 
vsi’ual  inteirv’jcwsj  itr.ov],  discuasiinn;;. 

— Ohscr-.'ati'jn  of  liroductif-n  depavi r  ants .  r;j.th  ccr.tant  tmlldun  of 
systehatic  dasern Puions  of  hev  roios. 

Usually  l-iie  facts  found  are  already  ::no':n  liy  the  co^i'anyi  Hnny 
fnetr.  nay  evan  eoiffissa  t'nn  consultant.  llua  analysed  '■flndiann'’ 
usually  Keen  trSvial  hecausg  the  ecapany  has  alrorulv  had  3.n 
'  niud  ttRVcral  sointitsijs  end  the  ’’findijips''  hear  our.  one  of  then, 

(But  the  fact  the  conpnny  is  beiii'r  si.udlau  r.a}-ou  it  tal;ft  n  butter 
lool.  at  itself  and  to  r..d:e  sotie  ehaiirc.n— ^-ospiicar.lly  if  proup  dis^ 
cuasiorts  .ire  used.)  But  "findinpr.*'  can  give  c  nroved-out  hasis 
for  conclunioiif!  i.hc  cos.paay  h.n**  suspectod  intui Lively.  Th.cy  c:ni 
rcvnal  t'liic.h  of  the  ’’obvious"  conclusions  T.’crn  tcinlly  valid.  'Ihc 
"findirir.s"  usually  d7;a’..'  nttfintion  to  rrije  and  culf.vral  conflicts 
:?hich  v.-trt  prnvinusly  definiuS  ’•■roily  as  ibterperaonal  problcia. 

,  b.  Bfidaj'initiot;  of  anr.unptlovff;  ptrd  e.^ncct.•ltionn♦  lls’mlly  niic  corrimny 
undereritlfiatos  the  ability  <sf  ne..-ple  to  taUn  rosponsibili t%%  to 
cooperatGj  and  to  ‘uae  inp/uiuity.  Tr.a  conpary’s  usu.al  r.ethod  of 
incraaniof  \?or’i:  r.rftHSSiro  is  to  ihcre.-;SO  tbo  jii'-not;  of  rrcn‘1:  and  not 
to  onmet  an  increase  of.  1 '’Oii*,ht  or  Ll:e  u.uc  u:  iu'c-** 

nuity  fit  the  revision  of  tcC'UiiqvT’s"17%''"uri^'”v:c'r5:ejs  tiicoanlvcs. 

Tire  conH'Jltaiit  pets  th-a  co:^i>!m%'  to  uliline  tisarc  •..■rtisCi'-aJ  re- 
yotirces  by  contcntr.itinr,  liis  tm.h  on  cerrain  hey  i-roui*.' --.in 
tion  to  tim  director,  hsncctations  of  the  connany  tfrtfurd  per^i^ 
cul.nr  people  .us  onlv  slots  or  i;»#lc.s  act  an  .sc.l£-ftil.vil3in; 
prophecies  linifcitip  the  rnirrh  itnclf.  Tor  instance,  doctors  v.s 
jnanajjcrf,  often  c:;iject  too  little  of  nuxncs-.us-r-nrsuers.  The  cori- 
sulterit^s  uHnlcrstisSh  ]-.r.ir..Kf,  tnx*  c.st.'iMir.r.p.d  syslcn  of  r«uci;'..:ocnl 
eripectfitiGiiy  ar’cnp,  ’.forh.ers  iuiit  i-iBnuirfe'rs  xitn  {iucsuj.oiJ  end  br,-,u 
for  ,u  c'liapne  in  ciipr'Ct.ut j.ons  or  l>ej;s  for  a  fifj.tch  in  role};  or  iti 
direction  of  reiptctaticn. 

Ci  Tire  consnilant  participates  in  ijlannin.*-*  a;, .I  action.  Hie  -.us.sel.s  of 
tins  ccn.^ult.unt  irrcJutle:  (1)  Eju'firicncfi  o'"  horr  uthar  conpanioc 
solve  prOh'lnn;::  {7i'i  '.CiicoretiCfil  vAt.’-j  7.;*d  liro.’sd  synholic  undc-ri.i-fi-jt 


Solve  proh'lnn.yj  {7i'i  '.CiicoretiCfil  vAt.’-j  7.;*d  liro.’sd  synholic  un 
inn  of  tbe  noucral  cult’unl  styles  aid  i):n  nodorn  trniicls  in  f:e\ 
disclii3.itin.y :  (3)  UnowJ  ft7'.-y?i  of  lift’-'  t=.e  coi  pupv  ruy  h.sb  tr.o  n 
sion.ul  rRS5r.irc.j.i.  .Jii  thi'  Lurncii  tB."' unity!  ('■'7  ''t  r;ir,.ial  "rr.l 
acnimihlSncc  oith  11501111  rur  .n:,s  in  t.!.-:  Invy**'^  Csuruinity. 


OrRanisatioRal  Constiltatioji 
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tions.  He  nay  enCotirafiG  the  Sotnation  of  connitteea  V/liich 
fornnlxze  spacial  intor-folft  chanrialn*  n.'hf;  supply  serp.emic 
nay  bepin  rcpularly  to  have  iilrich  t.’ltri  tlie  first  serpeant 
on  Tuesdays. 

d.  Introducing  innovatir.ns“-fivaliintirip  and  nanitorinf  then.  The  cOii' 
sultant  helps  each  sfih-froun  of  tbe  conpany  discover  its  prai  ai". 
tnsl:  and  set  up  batter  \:ays  of  rittaiiiir.p  it.  After  a  comil  ice 
or  a  ritual  has  heftii  yoiny  for  one  or  t^’o  ronths  the  con.sultant 
should  lielu  re-evaluatn  it.  For  ofeeh  it  lias  evaded  its  urir.ar'. 


The  ?^inilar.i  tv  to  1’r.  '*_C»5 1 T* *  *  1  IlS  lons’-tem  intirvite  relatiore'iiu 

allot’s  the  consultant  to  learn  tliiiif;*;  tliC  client  usuaJly  considers 
his  otsn  btisinesn.  '.’‘ho  data  are  e;.;nrJ nod  tof'ether  so  that  the 
client  see?;  it  bettofi  Ti’.a  data  are  contimral.ly  \'C‘r''Of'  e.ver  to- 
potb.er  until  tlm  client  can  uofi  all  of  its  inplScatiPs's.  'iiie  hind 
of  relation  the  client  ferns  tJitVi  the  c.ansr.ltant  l>oc;r-',r.e<i  data 
itself  (to  the  dnn5;i!ltanr.  at  least) i  The  consultant  entiratc:.  the- 
airiOnnt  of  stress  vdiich  the.  Client  can  hear  and  yet  continue  to  pro- 
pror.s.  'Use  client  f.nl.s  the  use  of  his  own  re.soui  ces  vhicb.  v:er<-  not 
previously  accessiMCi  'I'he  client  and  con.sultanc  often  delay  Lhe 
solvinn  o.(  a  cris:s--tlscy  mill  it  over  .so  t'nat  th.c  roriicny  can  fK.e 
the  lonA~tc-rii  consonuences j  the  resources,  and  th.e  desires  irpliclt 
in  the  proh-lein. 

The  Dlssinilarity  to  rsychothoyapy;  Il.e  rel/ition  S.a  develour.d  hct'.''.'C'n 
tlic  coMpanv  and  the  con.j-.uitinj'  institution,  not  between  tb,<?  corpany 
and  an  individual  consultanti  The.  professional  rfclaticnship  i.‘-  net- 
isolated  frov.  .social,  coir  ivi.il  rc .Nation shins,  l.-ut  luuches  an.’  coii- 
pany,  for  instancr,  are  tised  to  buiJd  relations  r-nd  to  path.er  d  l.-:. 
The  "dianno.ses”  arc-  rore  expUcit,  the  directives  riorc  r.o.siljv. 

The  consultant  thinhs  in  terns  ol  situations  jnvniviru'  t;o  nvov; . 
not  in  terms  of  individual  psyc’'olo};y.  'rise  uncGusclons  i  -uitCliT A  JL 
brought  to  lir,-it  concarn.s  proun  Prones.sfis ,  not  of.  individual  ns/cbol- 
ony  or  pcr.son.al  dvnanics.  'ibe  nature  of  tlie  extcrna.l  world  is  e>:ar>' 
inod,  7iu:  consultant  nne!  client  esamna  tlie  t’orld  tin"  client  hr:;  to 
face  as  vaall  as  the  world  of  thr*  client  itself  (the.  coripany'.s  inter¬ 
nal  world),  Psychotherapy,  hov’evar,  niiploren  nifiost  crdusivcly  tJie 
natui'G  of  the  client’s  internal  Worlu,  Tiic  oTf.nnieetional  consultant 
helps  people  to  dftol  vritii  the  uorici  only  as  they  hep.in  to  act  uj.'ors 
the  world,  Privilencd  cowunication  is  \.»ith  tiie  cciipar.y,  not  v’ilh 
individual.^,  hut  there  as  a  politicnl-cthical  responsibility  toward 
the  iT!clividnal“n  neceiSity  to  ivaintnin  hood 


Ileans  of  Access  to  tlie  Unmpanyj 

1,  ’’Researclu”  ”^-T  will  liplfi  yfni  tfith  sor-e  oreaiiiKati  onal  nrohlucs  if 
you  allow  no  to  nh.neiylft  emfidQiitl.ili:*  velir  oncratinn,”  Since  pijvj 
service  in  al'javs  co.  Aiittfl  rti.fuirch  and  trninine  a  ■  this 


Ornr.niaational  GonsiU-tation 

Draft  s  WjWll  ^  3  - 

2i  I’crrtifisioii  for  coiifiultation.  Tho  corisuitant  fioi:.'?  fonna.l;  pcn.i.tfjr.jon 
ffoin  tho  hj.gher  ephc.ibris  of  the  client  to  eSiinino  the  lower  cchnlons, 
llie  u}Vi)cr  echelon  council  usually  hneps  r.orie  xjorl'.s  isolated  ftori  the 
consultant's  olisei^ation ,  e.jx, ,  consultaiit  In  not  allov?cc1  in  Ihrj 
higher  staff  mcofcaiipft  nnd  declnion-nahlne  processes.  If  naritltiTc  '  . 
comsonication  is  held  ccntir.uously^  horfevat,  %;ith  all  copjarmy  rcler. 
which  could  blocU  the  connultinr.  \»ofk^  tlien  tiie  consultation  riio- 
ceeds  pretty  xrcll  l>y  this  PiOthod, 

Spyinf;  ou  the  coirpahy.  This  is  I'-est  done  hy  exariining  a  referred 
"patient”  and  gettinf;  cer.uany  data  fron  him  rather  than  poi.tsp.  to  the 
Cor>pany  for  further  co!r.T-any  "data  on  the  patient's  case,"  It  Is 
difficult,  I'lO'.jcver,  to  study  any  prohleri  ceicnpt  the  one  nrnc'dcupvinr 
the  cc-inpany  at  tac  tioiisoat.  The  order  and  tirung  of  observaLian  is 
not  independently  regulateu  by  t!ie  consultant,  and  therefore  js 
snldnn  "pure  research." 

Hegistance  of  tiic  Cconanv  (see  also  special  Pgfgirses  apainst.  GhiSiec,  .'is  txvs  n 
belhij  in  iR(i). 

i-»  Th.e  conioany  purports  enthusiastically  tiiat  a  drastic  and  inpossAMn 
cUanpe  As  necessar^N  This  is  resAstanfic  to  change. 
fcnUnisi.'jstieally 

2i  Tiio  compiu'.y  purpofts/thnt  mre  nersniinel  or  money  are  needed,  this 
is  a  )’ar)tinson^s  ha\’  effect  and  As  a  iresistanco  to  an.'*  real  chan'u-  in 
output.  T!ie  conriulfcant,  t'nereforCj  slihuid  pot  the  conwany  to  waV-h 
only  easy  changes  .ht  first,  lie  should  avoid  iracofinending  An  faA^or 
of  Parldiison’r.  haW, 

3s  The  comnany  asroes  enthusiastically  vA.th  the  rr? conrendationr. ,  thsa 
forgets  then.  This  is  very  conrtnn  .-inoug  school'-trt'A.nci*  rnnaj-or:;. 

They  do.velor:  easy  enthusiasH  hut  change  St  to  enthusAass  for  ncr.c- 
thing  else  if  not  continually  needia:'  l-.y  the  consult.-snL, 

4s  The  coiSj'anv  i^rosants  tho  consisltaut  x’A.tli  people  AA.i.lAu.r.  rally  ftertrin 
roles.  These  people's  duty  is  ro  liftten  to  the  consultant,  brittCi 
him  up,  hcli<;vci  iri  tile  na^’  progr.nir,  tlinhi-elves  hut  not  to  cO"niui\ica;.c 
it  clearly  to  the  ef£cctA.ng  worlierr,.  l*or  e>;arinie,  thu  conn.ipy  ntv 
let  the  cor.r.uliani:  -.jorii  nostlv  v.iLh  the  ionpany's  iiersohjisl  divif  iem. 
idiicli  agrees  with  the  consultant  ]>ut  tlmn  only  \frites  up  recoirncndn- 
tions  on  n,-:pei-  or  it  nevor  lets  the.  re.C«r.ncndations  change  any  polie 
butsA.de  tlie  pF.r.*i6nr;,Cl  division, 

.Ss  The,  coiiipany  i-’al:c.s  a  bin  .sho\7  to  the.  higlici:  echelons  of  accejiling  the 
consultant  hut  doftsu*!;  really  comilunicate  with  5si:a  \7cll# 

6.  Tiie  coiapany  olaclmnll.s  or  hvibu.n  nr  irabfts  pnlAtical  trades  With  t'l.c 
consultant  to  g.'Jt  hiii  to  Icfive  the  cbinpriny  a3.ono,  Tiic  coariulc.arit  r*' 
also  he  discreditnd  by  tlie  co:np,'.avi 

7s  Tiie  cOiipan'i  nnma;  the  consultant  iiJtli  fniiio  nr  erar ncrated 


upon  tiUimaej.VRBs 
is  reallv  e.nr.ii:Ql 
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8,  Tlife  prteaty  conpany  fear  is  that  the  inforrtnl  contracts  ami  the 
pefsbrtaily  I'c'.mrdinr;  relations  aftonp.  individuals  viill  he  hfoWm 
iipi  For  esanple,  there  nay  he  no  no  re  r,o6nlif,htinni  of  ”£  nay  pet 
an  iifsiy  secretary  instead  of  iay  nf«j  pretty  one,“  "I  can't  aJBfh  llie 
iu»nHfifs  racket  or  the  foothnll  pool  on  the  .iob  any  ifiorci” 

9.  The  connany  heconas  so  depandpnt  on  the  consultant  that  it  ciin't 
fipfG  tiithout  liin.  (ihe  connany  of  ten  f  iphts  such  denendoiiiiy  hy 
pith'iioldint;,  infortriation  fron  tl'.c  constiltnnt.) 

Uesistarices _of  Consultant .  (Kote;  Cownany  resistaucc  and  consultant  rc-sas- 
tance  are  usually  part  os'  the  sasie  process*) 

1,  The  consultant  doons  hinnelf  to  failv.rc  liy  actine  too  faDt— licfore  the 
fioapany  has  had  tine  to  look  hiia  over  and  to  riccepu  h.in  nn  a  person. 
Tile  cOnstlltant  nay,  of  course,  teJate  to  the  connany  only  tiifonjpi 
fine  of  t-.?o  nenplo  \;‘i50  have  "otten  to  ti'ust  iiiir.  \’ell,  hut  this  nay 
liMt  Ids  ohservatjon. 

2i  lift  Ray  noos  hiniiclf  to  failt:  ft  by  developiup.  a  relationnhin  only  vith 
iftftf fectivn  cenpany  r.anbefs  \slib  do  not  liaVn  pood  cur  rnnicutSon  6? 
pOisflf  lines  in  the  conpduy,  GOSnitiinf'  himself  so  much  to  tliftse  iso- 
llitea  may  ruin  the  consultant's  chalices  to  relate  to  tlic  norc  eentral 
people* 

3i  The  consultant  thinks  of  hinsftif  as  enn  vho  is  poin"  to  effect  a 

dfastie  chanpc  or  a  cure  all  hy  hitiself.  lie  trill  not  let  the  connany 
do  it* 


fi.  The  consultant  morlis  on  individual  and  personal  probiems  of  '.*iftn!bcrfi 
and  iilirtds  himself  to  hot:  the  cftrnnvy's  rcJat'j.ons  mith  iridlvldunls 
afe  cbnnp.inn*  ihich  a  consultant  r.sf.a]  ly  hclicver.  the  indxvidua) 
fStiief  t'nan  the  corapany  is  the  focus  of  the  consultation* 

5*  Till!  consultant  pair,  puffed  up  .and  cr-ncei  ted  over  t;i'’  idealiKine  •.'hitb 
tile  eor.;)any  does  to  I'dia  nftor  he  Itna  r'da  a  course  of  roints*  He 
allosis  cGrnpanv  Fornbers  to  identity  t'itli  him,  Ib.ay  r.ay  say,  "I  vnnC 
to  he  a  psycholof.ist,  too*"" — iUst  as  collef.e  ijrofftssofs  often  teach 
studsnts  to  he  teaehefs  fatrier  tlinn  to  he  anpinoers  of  f.afiaj'ers* 
IJfiUaliy  such  a  consultant  uill  also  ailo'..»  the  company  to  non  cent  rate  in 
On  hur.an  felntions,  so  tliat  pfouuction  suffers. 

6*  The  GofiRiiltant  nllous  IdiBselE  to  yet.  suched  into  'nncoriirin  an  inforrail 
of  forr.al  inemher  of  the  ofPanisatiPn,  ^dth  u  certain  position  jn  tiio 
liicfafchy  rather  than  a  rititachcd  consultant  "ho  rel.ntcs  to  nil  echc-^ 
ions  Of  pijople  pretty  equaSly* 

7*  Tire.  Confiultnut  is  frij'btcnnd  off  by  tiu:  first  "disastfous*'  eoiTvun.l— 
Cations  ^jliich  ousur-  after  IiC  has  opened  uu  cnmunif.atien  ifi  thr 
eftajmry  so  that  Uiiconnciolis  raUnflnl  bacomes  conscious*  ("hiii  UU” 
EOTBctf-’ig  material  is  helu  in  individual  niuds  nr  S,n  intfifu-nri.'i*:!/;! 
conttacts*  "non  It  baeornn  "c-onscioun"  it.  is  sirplv  mit  ln«o  the 
fornnl  channnl  a  of  erinr.;inleaf.inii  uPd  ‘J  f  Llie  Cvi’irm'M  i.iu  is  iiof 


ffip.bteued  o.ff  but  bolds  cil  to  bis  worl;,  the  comruinicationn  iiRunlly 
hfiCoRi!  mofe  uroductiva  nod  lefiS  "iiisastroyK,”  T'ln  lontliiip  un  ol-  the 
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company's  connUnicatlon  chanaols  by  scary  infbtnation  is  usually 
a  forpi  of  rosistancn  bn  the  company’s  part  rather  tliah  the  hreah- 
dbsM  of  resistiancc.  The  consultant  shbuid  rnrlanhcr  that  the 
coripany’s  hiirifliflp.  or  idealijsinii  of  liin  are  usually  iiahitOal 
FiecUanisiss  t.’hiclj  the  company  has  pained  throupli  practice  bn  its 
ovm  Henbefs  autl  Inadcfs, 

Tliii  consultant  falls  for  the  prcsSurf*.—-b.€tC!'  n  flatterinp  prcssiirp- 
to  lialie  too  early  a  diapnosis  and  rriCSiiirienciatinn  or  to  po  on  and 
make  hip  nuoasv^of]'.  diapnosen  and  fecomendatlons  arc  not 

really  ijarranted  hy  the  data  or  hy  the  Consultant's  contract. 

The  consultant  falls  fbr  a  sinjlar  riresftttre  to  do  iuclivitliial 
therapy.  Such  therapy  diverts  the  conpaiiy’S)  the  iniH-vidual'n, 
and  the  cojisultant's  attention  frbti  the  prirsaTy/  tnsl;  of  conssilta- 
tinr.i  The  primary  task  is  to  deal  Urn*  tii  the  r.roim  nnd  its  ohiec- 
tiv#'pro1-lefir. — iiktHrnal  and  internal.  Siud;  a  cbr.nultnat  often 
sees  all  Ufoblens  as  individual  personal  prf-hla.tiB  and  not  as  proirp 
relations  U’ith  itself  or  u-ith  the  external  ’»o-cid.  nome  consuli> 
ants  avoid  such  disastrous  invitations  to  p.'p^chotherapy  hy  r.h.ot/ipp 
idibsypcrasie.'i  of  their  oiaij  thus  vnlatiPp  themselves  i:o  the  con- 
pntiV  fnembers  as  a  hunan  colleapue  Pho.sn  U'ork  also  is  frith  the 
conpahy  and  not  tiith  particular  individuals. 

The  eoniu.jltant  nalies  hi  itself  indispensable  to  tlie  cbrvNnny  and  there 
fore  can’t  leave  it  to  itself  at  the  end  of  consultation,  lie 
.acquires  a  vested  interest  in  the  eOnpany’s  inCapaciCics, 

3)u?.iiip  Jiis  iinvicnts  of  oisnervatiOn  or  invenripation j  the  consul  t;:nt  is 
Merely  a  person  hacominr-  impressed.  It  is  fatal  to  ash  hiriself,  .at  this 
ohservinp  time,  vhiclt  priiicipleft  of  nsychiatcy  or  sociolopy  aPnly  hern. 

Such  ,1  quastiou  cofies  £f^cr  the  obscjviition,  irhen  the  coscsultant  is  !..:jliin5i 
it  over*  It  is  not  t‘ue  llaily  p»orl:  of  ohservatitr.ij  in:t  it  is  the  *'drc«..!" 
after  tlie  day  is  nridc-d  irhicb  solves  and  tlmoi’isos . 

JiOj.'  to  Jh-ardne  .e  Cpnn.siiV; 


10. 


1,  iJse  apreerciit  of  the  connanv's  echelon  nh  a  hackerouiid  lever 

to  obtain  entrance  and  infotTmtion  to  all  other  levei!;  of  ruinapewen 
or  t’OrU* 

2,  Use  the  proucr  courtesy  to  tlie  director  of  any  snctir}n“-rettinp  Ills 
pcmifislen  to  visit  his  rejilm, 

3,  Hiinlain  your  mission  to  key  nenbers  of  the  forfcal  liiorarchv  of  the 
conpanyj  bopinninn  i.’ith  the  top,  .and  ^rin  hhesn  i)no;}ie's  tnist, 
Uemetdjer  tiiat  uractScal  people  do  not  truyt  science,  thev  trust 
persons. 

^i.  Searcii  fc?r  iiifornal  leaders  ami  uin  tile  Lrust  of  vliatavcr  onns  arc 
flccesciflt'Y, 


Intervim.'  or  niiestionniilre  the  datascarryino  p.-sonle  Ulio  hayc  t:i 
data  Slnnificnut  to  ycnif  laissiOu. 


5* 
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fii  Hold  group  intorvictts  of  variegated  individuaJ.f;  'd  fs,  i.'ljmi  corf.-lnutl 
as  a  group  j  have  group  data  not  avaliablc*  frop.>  individual 

people — here  it  is  better  to  focus  on  "objective"  tasl:  of  the  groiip 
and  the  cornpnuv  father  than  on  the  internal  group  procensea,  even 
though  ciqilicatiori  of  some  group  processes  r.ay  help  t.’hen  ti:e  group 
gets  stuck. 

7*  Ho  all  the  above  work  in  t'ne  cowpany's  ’.cofb.ing  and  .liviaig  plncen 
father  than  in  yoUf  o\‘n  private  office. 

S,  Hake  direct  observatj.ons  of  grours  at  \.mrKi 

9,  Jiake  a  detailed  study  of  none  key  roles  and  also  o”  the  individtuls 
t?lu!  occupy  tl'.ofie  ro2ns--c.r,. ,  forenan,  cloimj 

(a)  The  acts  carfied  out  by  tb.e  iiidivicbia1--\’j.tb  tb..-  r.necial  skiilr; 
and  knowledge  fectiired  for  those  acts, 

(b)  The  presinned  fnfnal  duties  of  tbe.  individual. 

(c)  Tbe  inforna?.  e::nectntions  of  otbnf  pecple  surroundinr  that 
role — *.?bat  tb.ey  really  need  fron  the  rolo^  uhat  they  hai>ittial.ly 
ranipulare  frosa  it. 

(d)  The  opnortunities  the  role  offer.s  to  the  individual  for  nanipu- 
latiou  or  gr.xft  or  the  development  of  extra  prestige,,. 

(e)  Linos  of  cor-nunication  to  various  s»h“  and  suporordin.ites. 

(f)  The  psycliological  pressures  upon  tiie  role.  ]!ou  nn.ch  decs  the 
incumbent  have  to  tolerate? 


10,  ilal-.c*.  soiic  chaugs  in  tSic  corpany — e.g.  j  invite  .sonr.  ufople  to  a  provni 
riGSting  or  fc-.-ove  one  vjorker  fr'.>M  the  i.rcdur.Lion  I'n,':  for  .an  Jntcl- 
viciv — and  sac  uhat  the  cMipacy  do«c  to  sliusl  to  tb^s  chsrrc.  \lh‘t 
other  roles  me  aCfectcd?  Fomai?  Inforriol?  Thi'.  I’ill  reveal  so-.;.e 
of  the  dat.'i  for  tbe  above  itens  (b),  (c),  (d)^  (f ) ,  (-••). 

11,  Consider  the  econonie, biological,  rscicnl,  psycho] oricrsl,  .'.  ul  cultiun^ 
antiiropological ,  naonfanhic,  le';ril,  hintoficai,  cor>!runicativ»:  (proyfiS 
regulating),  and  dranntic  or  recrcaticnal  relations  of  the  conpany  uo 
itself  and  to  its  itealJerR,  to  upper  and  Imicr  eebeJons,  to  its  anbian; 
environF.Gnt  (its  social  and  \’or!-,  clirsatuli  anci  to  its  client.ri'-  tits 
audience,  rsilitnry  eacny,  patient  populnticn,  eustooern) ,  The  cen- 
nultant  cannot  exercise  Merely  one  discipline  such  as  sociology* 

Tl»e  consultant  must  trorl;  out  of  a  grotin,  lie  nust  be  a  nenlinr  of  a 
constantly  cbaniiirif.  and  developing  inierdisciplinar;/  profess.' oi.;3 
group,  HiOii;  "It  takes  a  group  to  undftrntnnd  a  group." 

13,  Itie  professional  ntohp  wrking  with  n  cc’iinnv  hns  to  be  able  1.0  L.  fo’- 
.n  wb.ile  a  rM.crocosn  of  the  cKipar.y  and  'ta  n'i.nc.ciarr-i'.  co.'*jnn.i  t.;  : 
is,  a  :;3 arnreki cal  ccj..njar,v  is  t-uiu.silit  ;1  by  n  nj»..i.'»;'4.hir. ; 

professional  groiipi  even  if  the  cc-ir'ahy  is  expefted  eventually  to  c;;  on 
its  hiorarcbv.  The  profcsHionnl  piouu  of  con:.oltnnt  usiinlly  cautiMi 
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alter  a  eoi:;pany  witlieut  alteiflng  itself* 

14,  As  the  consultant  ftrov’s  in  hir.  conception  of  \;hat  the  company  and  its 
leaders  can  do  asainst  their  external  world,  and  as  he  r.rows  in  bis 
understanding  of  that  i.’orld,  then  he  inust  be  sure  that  key  persons  of 
the  cbnpany  keep  lahreast  of  lila,  for  the  only  inproven-ent  In  the  cor- 
pany  cdines  fron  vihat  the  conitpany  does,  not  fron  \'hnt  the  conjiultnnt 
does.  This  is  contrast  to  the  asniKnptiOji  nade  by  sone  doctors  r.uii 
social  reformers  tlint  they  knot?  best  and  the  puljlic  t/ill  .iiist  have  to 
have  its  tonsils  out,  even  if  it  doesn’t  understand  t’hy.  The  con¬ 
sultant  liav,  of  course,  have  a  nore  ensnopolitan  picture  of  tlia  silua- 
tion  and  rsay  ho  rsble  liinself  to  lead  the  coianany  to  better  works  t 
its  k.cv  men  can;  Imt  this  is  not  the  consultant’s  duty,  TIic  consnJt-- 
ant  helps  the  cor.pany  to  do  tibne  it  ttan  do  t?lt'n  the  resosiracs  it  is 
able  to  utiliau.  Hiiccess  may  consist  in  dolnp.  a  fair  .job  with  I’.ediocic; 
resources, 

15*  Training  of  the  social  consultant  (nape  3s2). 

a.  A  bachelor’s  denree  in  Gociolop.y,  1’sychnlop,y,  An t’nrono lofty,  or 
possibly  Political  Science,  • — Pise  the  consultant  doesn’t  hocomf; 
habituated  to  thinP.inft  about  social  ishenomana*  l/ithout  tliis 
thinUiuftj  practical  experience  can  prove  idle  and  not  connected 
with  the  total  style  of  the  times* 

b.  One  or  two  years  of  field  research — acndenic  or  action-oriented — 
under  academic  supervisiois.  On  his  pro.ject,  the  studeiit-consultrint 
mtsst  reveal  a  theoretical  area,  coilect  da',a,  nrftue  frovjure-oxlstinr. 
knowledge  and  hew  facts.  Itp  to  this  point  there  is  no  difinranco 
between  tlie  traininp  of  social  research  innkers  and  social  con.-.vl.t- 
antS|  but — 


c.  One  or  ti.’o  years  in  a  cli-nical  orriarii?.atit)n--t?f:nta3,  hespita..,  co-.i- 
muuity  rental  licalt'n  service,  etc.  with  sunervired  c.:r.ei.jerc«  j:i 
psycliiU 'nerany  and  proup  thatany,  cltnsroon  study  nr.  t«!fic''5i  r  asid  ■-  ucjl 
concerhinp  social  i!:snes.  Only  thus  can  the  cDnsultant  undnistnsiil 
(1)  transactions  between  client  or  ftroup  and  Lh*  eonstiltant  or  tlirra- 
pint^  (2)  the  distortions  individuals  and  jiroiips  ftive  to  their  ^?orlds 
(3)  the  stress  individuals  and  !;ronPs  can  contain  and  Ijoi;  rhey  handjf* 
it,  (4)  the  deveioptiont  of  a  traditional  code  of  ethicnl  responsi¬ 
bility  which  is  not  yet  present  anorp  pure  acaripi’ic  or  rescarch- 
oriCnted  people* 

d*  Apprenticeship  as  a  social  consultniit  in  a  mental  health  field  pro- 
prai!!-->f irst  actitip  as  a  research  aRsistant  or  ns  a  closely  sufiervijicd 
data-patherer  in  various  cojiuanics  and  ns  an  olisorver  in  other  con- 
suitirsp  insLitutloriS  tlian  h-is  own.  I'raDple  of  such  consiiitation 
couicl  include  prison,  probftticin  t;ork,  public  hunltls  consultacion, 
city  wanaftenont*  etc. 

y.ffectirtn  ornan3.anli0;ial  c:htnr*n; 


a.  Here  ihtcract3.on  \?ith  the  consultant,  especially  in  a  erovip  \:hc:r< 
people  arc  fine  to  dinsnHs  lhe.it  fenJini's  (1)  iilcreasc.'l  erpcsunic, 


inonft  fjofiMerft  iio  new  it 


I  iitiop 
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rh:aft  -  OI?.?.!n 
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(2)  makep  peonlft  ej.’arjJne  tlieir  otni  self  and  tncir  mm  proup  as 
tlie  consultant  is  supposedly  esaniniiip  tlieru 

b»  Otgatilzatipnal  ckanpes  arc  csSiest  if  tbc  orp.nhizatlon  has  (1)  a 
short  history,  (?.)  no  extra  or.f.anizatlor.al  ties  v;hieh  cosaiit  :.iost 
of  the  leaders— ^e.p. ,  hitj  family  interests,  finecial  relipiouB 
«iffiliations j  since  f.miily  arul  rclir.ion  iiave  lonp  histories,  (i) 
limit ed  of  iinsvcn  ftticcess  in  the  past,  (4)  hirni  personnel  turn¬ 
over,  (5)  nenbnfs  dissatinfiau  \?ith  each  other  anil  nith  policy 
and  MofU,  (6)  adventtiTous  lendfirs  or  n  ncv»  lender  detarainail  to 
make  a  tjark.  I>y  nev?  com  trihut  ion* 

c.  An  orf.anixation  is  a  unit.  A  part  of  an  orhanaration  cannat  be 
perrianently  dsanpeu  imictss  tSir-  larger  syslep.  of  which  it  is  a  rr.ri' 
is  r-r.naped  throupli  that  char.pe. 

d.  3*vcry  chaiiiia  uitl'in  nn  orpauita!  ion  will  imijcct  its  ri'lalicri  to 
the  ettternnl  t’or.ld — its  ability  to  drao  ifer.  and  raw  malerlalfi, 
the  r-afhetahility  of  its  f.oc.ds,  etc. 

e.  1'vcry  change  in  the  environr-ant— in  type  or  services  .nvailah^c,  vow 
material,  personnej ,  etc.— t?lll  sb.ov:  the  internal  orr.anixatio’:  in  c 
lictr  liRht* 

f.  A  chanstc  cr.n  he  pcr.nnneht  if  opposing  forces  and  people  can  find 
other  outlets  or  if  o3d  cner-ies  can  join  nitli  new  external  projects 
or  enenies, 

n*  A  clianpn  e.an  he  pemnnent  if  it  heconcr,  ritualized,  hut  too  pai- 
r.nnsnt  a  change  nay  freese  the  co5-,»any  so  that  it  cannot  chanpn  any 
further  in  line  u’ith  cha:!"inp  tines  and  neiids.  Groiipn,  li!:o  indl- 
vidualn,  arc  tied  to  their  mm  past  hchavior.  It  is  easier  tv 


repeat  the  past  nistalres  than  to  cbanfcc  the  nclCi 


h*  Forces  apainsu  chanpe  ineludc.  (Jj  uisruivtio!;  of  iridiv3is-d  cv  i~- 
espuctntion  of  re*..'ards  and  nror-otions,  (?:)  uncvci;  distrShution  c-f 


re\.-ard:|  rersuAtin",  iron  toe  chanca,  ^3)  success 


oai’iv  diner 


and  isorkiP};  nut  of  chanre  plans — hecause  tliis  si*cco5S  iiroduccs  nct* 
prohlens  and  iseopla  us'.iaxly  prefoe  ol.*!  pro'ijlair.  to  nisf,  (4)  Lki- 
euphoria  ar.conpanyinK  .idvenfarous  chan.ce^-even  tiiminh  lon|*  dc:.irec- — ‘ 
comes  Sron  an  under Ivinf  dc:iht  in  the  r-to*ap's  oins  abiiaty  to  cr-rfy 
throa;;:!  the  cliafipo,  when  the  plans  lj5.t  reality  the  peonl«  bt" 
cone  depressed,  or  rliey  iir.y  hecoi'.-i  paranoid,  (5)  relations  hnt'.-ecr. 
the  innovatini;  Rroup  and  the  rest  oS  tise  coripany  hc.caiu  crTr-iriCr— 
renipfocal  naranoin  riav  nltnm.'jtc  vith  euphoria  and  depressicn , 

(6)  cveryop.c  v;ill  precipitate  test  cases  deninned  to  Pfove  one  of 
the  points  .'tp  iridividu.il  or  a  rronr-  holds.  An  individu.il  tif  a  r.tc-Jfl 
Pay  also  hold  thn  opposite  point  and  l.ntnt  test-case  that  alsfi. 

Special  dcfcnisns  anainst  chan«ej  (3)  over— stiiilt  luus  taraetn,  so 
that  frillurc  is  i.r«avivriljj o,  is.fi.,  reniicstiPr  ton  njch  pcrroar!.!  **“ 
rjoney,  (P.J  praocc.wcalioa  vilh  intarnal  to  r x’-l.'-ln  *.  .iv  i-o 

arc  not  SHCcnsfitnl,  (?.}  over— SpBisstence  on  rc»le-cjnTifid.itjft.',,  o . 
work,  internal.  Ktfu.cturt;  and  otlior  dEtai3!i  3n»src.'d  alCoruiir-  Ip 
the  main  oxtcrnol  tafth  in  the  tWr3.d  OKiniup,  (4)  dfinocratixatlo;  cf 


•I  I  nenocrat 
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a  degzaa  too  liiflii  £oc  the  tyne  or  aRC  of  tiic  coieinny,  thus  cqtsaj 
of  opportunity  My  he  nivea  to  people  uith  oneniial  ability,  (3) 
preoccitpation  with  welfare  of  intlividiials.  Tliis  is  the  natural 
nenative  nliasc  of  die  tafil.  which  deala  witii  the  prirary  nission 
vitli  the  csrternal  t*nrld. 


Conflict  aiJtl  nro'iliis  In  the  crganinntiOT  hrlnR  prohleBs  to  tir’ln. 
so  that  the  c^paay  can  ^/orh  on  then  if  titc  consultant  ^'ill  lier« 
the  conpnne's  attcntic=n  upon  than  ami  not  let  a  fiulch  scniisr-oaciiif 
deflect  attention*  (1)  One  such  canflict;  ilic  t^-ircctoratc  trim, 
to  deal  with  a  r.odoril^drsy  chane.e  in  an  orftanlsntioir  by  uniiip  nernooF 
appronriatc  to  ati  earlier  stage  of  ornanlsfitional  dsveJO;iBP.nt. 


lliffer»iRt  sortn  of  Isey  rsSi  are  tiecdc 
devolorncat.  It  is  not  only  differj 


5^  OitJlSrTnPt  Ol  c^*-— siy 


One  of  the  nost  viable  a^recaents  a  consiiAtant  enn  tv.r.E  w.-r>i  a  =  ' 

baiiV  is  to  set  up  an  innovatinn  jtroui«^often  cajicsl  “icseaic!*  ant 
deValopncnL  unit‘'^trliich  is  constantly  involved  vith  the  direct f*mtc 
as  well  as  witli  the  worhinn  units,  lite  liuilts  of  the  iraiovrlio;: 
group  laoKt  iJft  clear;  s-s-viraia  protecCion  roiflt  isf*  niven  to  t!ic  ir.sin- 
vatinf.  g'J'oup  ngaifist  Pressure  of  onsraticnal  needs  and  aeainsc 
the  pi'cssure  to  confom  to  tradition,  Tiie  innr»vatinr.  p.ta»up  Ka:.t 
have  an  open  strufiture  and  he  able  to  tai^e  in  and  let  pc  iscw  Dc-'l'crs 
with  relative  cascs 

Leadership  nsist  have  an  iustitutiCKial  wisdfir4  ratiiur  than  an  oppor- 
tttnistic  deciaion-nahing  ability.  iHse  consultant  should  exoect  the 
Icailershin  to  have  iiintitutional  wisdrei* 


TYPES  OF  GROUP  THERAPY 
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llatural  Groups  vs  toiitrtved  Groups 

A  natural  group  Is  one  which  would  exist  even  if  there  were  no  therapy 
being  dcme  upon  it.  E^saples  arc  a  faeily,  a  baseball  tc»,  a  legislative  cos- 
^ttee,  an  infantry  squad,  an  office  staff,  a  high  school  history  class.  Such 
a  group  is  usually  trying  to  accoaplish  s<^  work  as  it  faces  the  world  outside 
the  gwiup— -soae  groups  work  quite  aside  frts  any  therapeutic  Inproveneiit  of  the 
grMp  itself.  Ttius  tlie  history  class  be  trying  to  learn  ^erlcan  history. 

Of  course,  such  a  group  nay  for  a  part  of  its  life  undergo  therapy.  For  In- 
stmcc^  faiaily  therapy.nay  be  applied  to  a  total  fanily.  Sotx  educational  or 
dcvelo|ffieatal  changes  say  be  wrought  in  an  office  staff  through  a  sanageiaent 
iwrkshop.  This  say  be  equivalent  to  therapy  of  the  group.  All  of  these  natural 
groups  have  the  adv^tsge  that  tlie  skiers  can  work  producEivciy  upon  sone  fiacc- 
rlal,  so^  audience^  soie  narket,  or  so»  encay  external  to  the  group  itself, 
yet  the  practice  of  of  these  tasks  can  weld  s^e  of  the  bonis  Letweem  group 

Mhbei%  and  can  help  the  group  to  develop  ^id  prepress  as  a  liealthy  group  orge- 

ni^B. 

Cemtrived  therapy  grtwps,  on  the  other  hand,  are  groups  whicli  would  not 
exist  except  that  the  sesbers  com&  together  in  order  to  get  therapy.  Such  a 
group,  for  instance^  Mght  oeet  in  a  sentai  health  centter  once  a  week  end  they 
sight  ermsist  of  a  collection  of  people  who  have  never  me  each  other  before 
«ad  tdio  do  not  work  together  in  any  way  except  in  this  therapy  group.  Such  a 
groi^  tends  to  concentrate  up«i  patholo^.  Particularly  it  tesses  out  tlie 
patfMl<^y  of  each  individual  within  the  group.  The  group  fines  it  hard  to  cott- 
cotratc  upon  patlwl^^  of  the  group  itself—pathology  of  productivity  or  of 
organizacion  or  of  {Mining  orders  or  of  sethods  of  getting  work  done.  Natural 
i^ffeing  groups,  howcimr,  find  it  easier  to  concentrate  on  the  pathology  of  the 
gcot^  and  soseiHiat  harder  to  ctmeentrate  on  individual  pathology.  For  mabers 
of  natural  groups  do  Mt  autotsatically  feel  that  they  have  set  in  order  to  dis- 
euss  their  own  persMal  aaid  individual  pathologies.  For  these  reasons  It  is 
easier  to  treat  a  giMp  idiicb  exists  for  productive  work  otiier  than  therapy. 

caution:  Since  ^  sasy  people  ham  read  psyciwlegy  books  and  since 
there  ate  so  nsiy  therapists  trying  to  t^rfc  with  groups  while  regaining  oriented 
Miy  to  ii^iyideal  patholo^,  a  true  group  therapist  has  to  stay  very  alert  new- 
adws  to  keep  the  grmp  action  free  moving  into  therapy  of  isolated  individuals. 
In  case  after  case,  rratitshops  for  fasilv,  coi^crcial  l^vemsencal  tciue  have 
Mattntrated  so  intmsely  on  analysing  imlividual  skeletms  in  tiie  closet  that 
^my  ^^jers  cxuild  no  l^iger  votk  t^etber. 

The  Tvnes  of  CftHW  Ttierapy 

i.  Dyadic  groups  are  groups  tdiich  Met  in  a  elosed  nra  with  no  oth^r 
people  present  «cept  the  therapist  and  his  cllMt.  These  two  peeple 
coiistitote  a  taall  group.  Ihe  therapist  Mst  censtder  the  action  of 
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the  client,  the  action  of  the  therapist,  and  the  progress  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  client  and  therapist — the  history  and  development 
of  the  two-person  group  Itself. 

When  such  a  group  consists  of  a  minister  doing  pastoral  counseling 
with  a  parishioner,  then  God  is  considered  a  third  member  of  the 
group.  If  there  were  no  involvement  of  God  the  one  member  would  not 
be  a  parishioner  and  the  other  would  not  be  a  minister— they  would 
simply  be  client  and  counselor.  If  the  group  does  consist  of  thera¬ 
pist  and  client,  the  third  member  is  always  the  culture  in  which  the 
group  occurs.  The  counseling  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  mores  and  the 
prejudice  of  the  society  or  culture  which  both  therapist  and  client 
must  face  when  they  leave  the  office. 

Another  form  o£  dyadic  group  therapy  occurs  when  therapist  and  coun¬ 
selor  talk  to  each  other  in  the  presence  of  an  audience.  For  example, 
the  group  may  make  a  videotape  of  the  session.  In  this  case  the  two 
members  may  not  know  what  audience  is  going  to  watch  them.  In  other 
cases  they  may  hold  their  session  before  a  known  audience  which  watches 
through  a  one-way  mirror  in  order  to  learn  group  therapy  techniques  or 
to  get  some  vicarious  therapy  itself.  In  other  cases  the  audience  may 
sit  around  in  chairs  in  the  same  room  with  the  dyad.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  the  audience  members  are  usually  called  group  members  and  later 
in  the  session  each  of  those  members  may  be  free  to  take  his  turn 
within  the  dyad.  In  other  words,  dyadic,  or  one-to-one  therapy  may  be 
performed  by  having  the  therapist  pick  out  one  member  of  an  audience 
after  another  to  put  on  the  "hot  seat"  for  one-to-one  interaction  with 
him.  The  advantages  of  this  are  that  the  members  of  the  audience  who  are 
not  on  the  hot  seat  feel  almost  as  relaxed  and  free  of  Involvement  as 
do  members  who  are  watching  through  the  one-way  mirror.  Nevertheless, 
they  get  a  lot  of  vicarious  treatment  and  excitement.  In  addition,  the 
therapist  has  a  chance  to  perform  and  show  off  dramatically.  Hiis  kind 
of  therapy  was  often  practiced  by  Dr.  Fritz  Peris,  among  others.  So 
much  for  the  dyadic  therapies, 

2.  The  group  treats  the  individual  client.  In  this  type  of  group  therapy 
the  entire  group  focuses  its  attention  upon  one  individual.  The  thera¬ 
pist  acts  truly  as  a  member  of  the  group  and  not  as  a  god,  aloof  and 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  members.  Every  member  contributes  in 
some  way  to  the  direct  interaction  between  the  individual  in  the  "hot 
seat"  and  the  total  group.  Thus  an  entire  group,  with  various  members 
in  various  interchangeable  roles,  is  treating  one  individual.  Later 
on,  the  group  may  shift  its  attention  to  another  member. 

3.  The  entire  group  treats  the  entire  group  as  a  group.  In  this  situation 
the  members  have  interchangeable  roles  but  the  aim  of  the  entire  set  of 
roles  is  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  or  two  Individuals  may  not  Improve,  or  in  fact  they  may 
worsen.  Such  individuals  may  receive  therapy  in  another  group  or  in 
individual  counseling  sessions,  or  they  may  improve  later  in  the  same 
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group*  In  any  case,  the  group  does  not  halt  its  progress  merely  to 
concern  itself  with  Individuals.  It  is  seldom  that  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  actually  must  leave  the  group  because  most  of  the  individuals  who 
worsen  are  doing  so  as  part  of  their  role  within  the  group.  As  roles 
are  modified  and  Interchanged  among  members  this  situation  usually 
takes  care  of  itself* 

Groups  Classified  According  to  Size 

1.  The  total  access  group.  This  is  a  group  usually  ranging  from  a  group 
of  two  to  a  group  of  about  fifteen,  in  which  every  member  is  able  to 
communicate  immediately  with  every  other  member.  Usually  this  means 
that  he  can  ta^  to  any  other  member  and  can  look  at  any  other  member* 
Nowadays  there  is  such  a  neglect  of  tactile  communication  that  most 
group  workers  have  forgotten  that  communication  by  touch  is  very  valu¬ 
able*  A  group  of  fifteen  may  not,  of  course,  have  total  access  by 
touch  among  its  members*  If  the  group  is  larger  than  al)out  fifteen  it 
still  can  be  a  total  access  groups  but  the  time  taken  for  the  group's 
processing  of  information  is  so  great  that  there  are  usually  several 
sessions  of  almost  complete  chaos  before  the  group  can  get  a  feeling 
of  how  to  get  its  ideas  expressed  in  an  orderly  fashion  without  setting 
up  a  leadership  hierarchy  or  some  other  organization  to  allow  more 
artificial  processing  of  ideas*  Thus  a  group  of  fifty  which  has  no 
special  agenda  will  take  about  five  2-hour  sessions  before  one  member's  - 
utterance  will  be  logically  connected  to  the  preceding  member's  utter¬ 
ance* 

2*  Pomegranate  groups.  These  groups  have  the  -nembers  arranged  in  sub¬ 
groups,  like  the  seeds  of  a  pomegranate.  There  may  be  two  or  three 
sub-groups  clustered  In  the  same  room  and  communicating  easily  with 
each  other.  A  special  example  is  the  fishbowl  group,  where  a  cluster 
of  five  or  six  people  sit  in  a  circle  surrounded  by  the  larger  audience 
group  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty.  The  members  in  the  fishbowl  carry 
on  an  active  interpersonal  therapeutic  development,  whil  •  the  audience 
watches*  There  is  usually  a  rather  frequent  substitution  of  members 
of  the  audience  for  members  of  the  fishbowl*  Thus,  anyone  with  an  urge 
to  express  himself  can  usually  get  to  do  it  pretty  easily.  In  the  pome¬ 
granate  type  of  group  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  interaction 
among  sub-groups,  that  is,  one  sub-group  as  a  whole  affects  another 
sub-group*  It  is  not  a  question  of  merely  one  member  affecting  another 
member.  The  sub-groups  themselves  take  roles* 

3*  Intergroup  action*  In  this  type  of  group  there  are  several  distinct 
groups  meeting  in  different  rooms,  or  perhaps  even  at  different  times. 
Each  group  as  a  whole  cOiranunicates  with  other  groups.  Each  group  may 
play  one  particular  role  and  these  roles  may  be  changeable  among  groups* 
A  group  may  comimtnlcatc  with  another  group  by  descending  en  masse  upon 
tlie  second  group.  It  may  communicate  by  sending  a  messenger  to  another 
group.  It  may  communicate  by  sending  an  ambassador  to  another  group, 
empowered  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of  the  first  group  and  to  commit  the 
first  group  to  whatever  he  decides  is  the  proper  thing  to  do*  The  group 
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oay  communicate  with  others  by  electing  a  representative  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  congress  or  committee  which  decides  what  to  do  about  the  group’s 
future  work  or  development  together*  The  intergroup  activities  usual¬ 
ly  are  therapeutic  for  the  groups  as  a  whole  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  any  great  attention  is  paid  to  an  individual  member  as  a  person 
on  his  own.  If  he  gets  special  attention  it  is  because  he  is  occupy¬ 
ing  a  special  role.  Intergroup  exercises  are  of  value  in  training 
therapists  because  they  make  the  members  think  in  terms  of  whole 
groups  instead  of  in  terms  of  Individual  members.  Following  such 
training  the  therapist  can  usually  revert  to  a  total  access  group  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  members  and  yet  can  keep  his  attention  upon  the  group 
development  in  such  a  way  that  individuals  actually  fare  better  in 
their  own  therapy  than  they  would  if  he  fragmented  the  group  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  first  one  individual  and  then  another. 


Surnmary 

I.  Groups  classified  according  to  origin. 

1.  Natural  groups*  (Concentrate  on  present  group  assets.  Work  on 
external  tasks.) 

2.  Contrived  groups.  (Concentrate  on  Individual  pathology.  Examine 
past  troubles  and  inner  thoughts  or  feelings.) 

II.  Groups  classified  according  to  type  of  therapy. 

1.  Dyadic  groups. 

a.  Two  people  isolated  in  a  room. 

b.  Two  people  interacting  before  an  invisible  audience. 

c.  *^0  people  interacting  before  a  visible  audience.  Audience 
members  occasionally  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  dyad. 

2. ^  Entire  groups  which  treat  individual  members.  (The  whole  group 

attends  to  one  member  for  a  prolonged  time.) 

3.  Groups  which,  acting  as  a  whole,  treat  the  group  Itself  as  a  whole. 

III.  Groups  classified  according  to  size. 

1.  The  total  access  group  (two  to  fifteen  members).  (Every  member 
can  have  iniaedlate  communication  with  any  other  members.) 

2.  Pomegranate  groups  (ten  to  hundreds  of  members).  Several  sub¬ 
groups  act  outwardly  upon  each  other  as  well  as  inwardly  upon 
their  members  (e.g.,  fishbowl). 
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3*  Groups  which  act  upon  external  groups  (20  to  hundreds  of  members- 
enploying  messengers^  ambassadors,  representatives  to  central 
boards,  etc.). 


•  2  - 

A  VETER/ai  OF  TilRp  'WARS  LOOKS  AT  PSYCHIATRy  IN  THE  IIILmRY 

The  TV-Opinlonated  Soldiers  and  Civilians 

Several  years  ago  Marshall  McLuhan^  predicted  that  television  would  prevent 
a  long  war  in  Vietnam,  For  the  American  public  could  not  long  tolerate  TV's 
insertion  of  the  battle,  the  jungle,  and  the  suffering  people  right  into  the 
American  living  room.  In  the  summer  of  1968  I  returned  from  a  year  in  Vietnam 
to  find  tha^-  the  Americans  who  sat  at  home  were  far  more  confidently  certain  than 
we  soldiers  that  they  knew  what  life  was  like  in  the  front  lines,  how  Asians 
thought,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  in  Asia.  Such  was  the  dramatic  clarity  of 
news  and  editorial  presentations  that  these  Americans  discounted  the  fact  that 
their  information  was  necessarily  filtered  and  biased  through  the  minds  of  the 
news  operators.  Communiques  from  the  diplomats,  the  anthropologists,  the  busi¬ 
nessmen,  or  the  military  men  could  only  be  mildly  dramatic.  They  could  never 
look  crcciting  on  TV,  Battles,  suffering,  and  argumentative  editorializing  do 
come  across  vividly  on  TV.  In  fact,  TV  practically  inserts  these  vignettes  into 
the  public  mind.  It  is  the  nature  of  TV  to  pick  up  these  clear  and  dramatic 
images  and  to  emphasize  them.  This  has  little  to  do  with  the  integrity  or.  the 
careful  concern  of  the  news  reporter.  The  medium  itself  is  the  largest  influence 
upon  its  OTm  content. 

How,  the  soldiers  In  Vietnam  were  direct  experisncers.  They  actually  received 


whatever  of  suffering,  enjoyment,  ai\d  learning  went  along  with  that  life.  Even  so, 
I  found  the  soldiers  interpreted  much  of  what  happened  to  them  in  terms  of  what 
they  viewed  on  TV,  Even  In  the  midst  of  real  experience  they  were  not  immune  to 
this  medium  as  message.  By  1968  most  soldiers  had  access  to  TV  in  Vietnam.  Indeed 
high-flying  American  aircraft  relayed  TV  programs  so  that  they  Could  be  received 
over  mist  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  TV  could  not  coE^letely  convince  the 
combat  soldier  that  the  world  of  TV  was  the  entire  truth  And  reality  of  Vietnam, 
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and  when  the  soldier  returned  to  the  U,S.  he  would  try  to  recount  his  personal 
feelings  about  Vietnam  to  the  home  /aacricans.  He  discovered,  hox/ever,  just  as 
other  veterans  had  discovered  in  KW  I,  II,  and  Korea,  that  he  could  really  only 
talk  to  people  who  had  equivalent  experiences.  He  had  to  stay  close  to  where 
the  home  Americans  were  in  their  thought.  If  we  veterans  recounted  some  adven¬ 
tures  or  feelings  which  were  incompatible  with  vihat  the  public  already  was 
certain  of,  then  our  good  friends  and  the  people  with  v;hOEi  we  had  to  do  business 
would  tell  us  we  were  wrong.  They  would  explain  to  ^  what  Vietnam  was  like. 

It.  was  easy  to  get  ourselves  accepted  as  long  as  we  maintained,  for  instance, 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for  American  soldiers  to  be  in  any  overseas 
theater,  that  military  doctors  were  crude  ana  inhuman,  that  poverty  and  misery 
in  the  U,S,  was  far  more  important  and  more  horrible  than  such  problems  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  that  the  Communists  were  not  serious  competitors  of  ours,  and 
that  the  less  we  learned  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  the  better.  For 
the  home  Americans  seemed  to  "know]'  from  the  media  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  more 
immoral  than  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish  American  War,  or  World  War  II.  Tiiey  ex¬ 
plained  how  we  soldiers  should  feel  guilty  for  fighting  such  an  impral  war,  I, 
myself,  am  surely  influenced  by  these  many  colleagues  v?ho  tell  me  what  I  must  feel 
and  whnt  opinions  I  must  have  if  1  am  to  prosper  in  America.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  for  me  to  forget  as  soon  as  possible  all  that  I  have  learned  in  Vietnam  or 


t 
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Korea  or  17orld  War  II , 


The  Meed  to  Forget  IJhat  Seems  Contrary  to  Our  Tlieorles 

But  doesn’t  this  endanger  psychiatry-^this  urge  to  forget?  In  some  future 
war  will  we  not  return  to  the  very  high  psychiatric  casualty  rates  of  early  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korea?  Will  we  not  find  it  necessary  at  great  cost  to 
rediscover  the  methods  tliose  wars  revealed  to  us  and  which  we  so  readily  forgot 
between  the  wars  (but  fortunately  we  remembered  in  Vietnam)? 


. . . . . . . 


Ihere  are  certMn  truths  and  certain  practical  procedures  which  hutoan 
beinp  cannot  bear  to  reaeraher  long~for  exaraple,  the  surnical  principle  that 
one  does  not  suture  up  a  contaminated  wounds  In  the  riidst  of  mass  casualties, 
however,  suturing  se^s  to  be  such  an  iir^ottant  and  caring  thihg  to  do  for  a 
patient  that  the  mass  psychology  maJ'.es  surgeons  oblivious  to  this  and  other 
hard-leamed  surgical  experience.  In  the  Worcester,Mnss,  tornado  of  1953,  sur¬ 
geons  worked  heroically  far  into  the  night  suturing  some  300-odd  contaminated 
wourtdi..  We  can  predict  that  under  similar  conditions  this  will  surely  happen 
again.  The  military  takes  great  pains  to  be  sure  that  this  sort  of  thing  doss 
not  happen  in  combat.  So  many  of  the  surgical  and  ps}'chiatric  principles  seem 
to  shcftf  less  concern  for  Individuals,  even  when  they  are  showing  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  concern,  that  the  medical  leaders  in  the  military  can  only  receive  condemn 
nation  for  advocating  these  principles.  The  greatest  emotional  rewards  come  when 
the  military  doctors  forget  these  principles »  that  Is*  until  combat  begins.  What 
are  some  of  these  principles?  “In  surgery,  very  extensive  debridement  of  t?oUnds 
made  by  high  velocity  missiles,  colostomies  for  every  penetrating  wound  of  the 
intestine,  guillotining  for  all  amputations,  no  suturing  of  contaminated  wounds, 
etc.  “In  psychiatry j  no  direct  evacuation  of  purely  psychiatric  casualties  to 
big  tear  hospitals  ragafdlcss  of  the  seeming  chronicity  of  tlie  disease,  assign¬ 
ment  Of  a  psychiatrist  to  the  staff  of  every  combat  division,  maintenance  of  the 
patient’s  group  identity  with  his  fighting  unit,  immediate  psychiatric  management 
of  the  casualty  In  close  proximity  to  the  scene  of  stress  in  an  atmosphere  of 
strong  Social  expectancy  that  the  symptoms  are  transient, 

rSychlatry’s  hafd-to-remeaher  trtith  is  the  fact  that  a  psychiatrist  does  not 
cure  a  i^*s  anxiety  Concerning  combat  by  simply  evacuating  him  from  the  con^at 
zone.  On  the  face  of  it*  it  appears  cruel  to  retain  men  in  cwjbat,  whether  or 
not  tliBy  are  sick.  Never theless ,  hard  experience  by  many  countries  in  many  wars 
has  shown  that  to  evacuate  such  men  far  from  the  combat  zone  only  increases  their 
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inability  to  tolerate  stress.  Such  evacuation  nakes  attractive  a  career  as 
patient  in  order  to  cover  the  sense  of  failure  and  the  guilt  of  now  abandoning 
the  peers  who  suffered  the  same  stress  but  were  not  evacuated.  It  makes  many 
men  psychological  cripples  far  into  the  future — long  after  the  war  is  over. 

This  principle  is  so  hard  to  accept  that  the  veteran  who  has  had  some  shock  in 
a  war  tone  gets  automatic  sympathy  from  millions  of  people  who  believe  that  he 
should,  by  humane  right,  be  allowed  to  remain  sick.  Some  pension  systems  are 
even  n«n?  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  veteran  is  actually  required  to  remain 
sick~:Ln  that  if  he  improves  psychiatrically  his  pension  is  taken  away  from  him. 

The  **T^?o'*  Psychiatries 

Tlie  popular  national  game  of  "if  it  weren't  for  the  military..."  seems  par-  | 

tlculayly  to  intrigue  some  doctors  because  they  naturally  resent  the  special  I 

f 

draft  of  doctors  by  a  citizenry  which  wants  good  medical  care  for  the  citizens  * 

In  the  military.  For  any  who  want  to  play  that  game  in  the  medical  literature 
1*11  discuss  the  usual  complaints: 

1.  The  military  psychiatrist  maintains  his  primary  comitment  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  rather  than  to  the  individual  patient.  Yet  by  far  the  majority  of 
miltaiy  psychiatrists  have  been  trained  in  civilian  life  and  have  practiced 
there,  la  their  personal  work  with  any  soldier  they  express  whatever  opinions 
seem  professionally  appropriate  to  theta,  Thoaas  Szaz's  VBoctleg  Hunanitarianisn" 
is  not  confined  to  civilian  practice,  I  have  seen  young  psychiatrists  in  the 
mliitary  convince  themselves  that  a  temporal  lobe  seizure  caused  a  soldier  to 
steal  the  key  to  the  supply  room,  talie  out  a  rifle,  load  it,  drive  to  his  ser¬ 
geant's.  office  and  shoot  him.  The  biggest  difference  fr«  mlitaty  practice  is 
that  the  private  psychiatrist  is  seldom  working  for  a  social  group  or  eoaaunlty* 
lie  is  vorklng  for  the  pay  he  gets  from  the  sick  people  he  treats.  It  is  very  hard 
to  get  treatment  from  a  private  practitioner  without  paying.  In  the  military. 
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however,  the  patient  does  not  afffect  the  Income  of  his  psychiatrist 


Beginning  in  WW  II  the  military  set  up  tenters  with  a  comraunity  psychiatry 
approach.  A  dozen  years  later  we  in  civiliat.  life  also  began  to  utilize  this 
approadi  as  we  realized  the  value  of  family  therapy,  of  neighborhood  network 
therapy,  and  of  psychiatric  cooperation  with  schools,  churches,  unions,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  personnel  managers.  The  conaiunity  psychiatrist  now  feels  he  knows 
mors  about  his  patient  because  he  sees  him  In  the  context  of  his  family,  his 
neighborhood,  and  his  employment.  Some  of  these  groups,  for  instance,  may 
scapegoat  the  patient.  Civilian  Community  psychiatry  may  so  improve  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  particular  hospitalized  patient  and  his  community  that  it 
will  pull  the  patient  out  of  the  hospital  and  reinsert  him  appropriately  and 
usefully  into  his  community  against  the  protest  of  the  pure  hospital  psychia¬ 
trist.  For,  seen  against  the  background  of  hospital  life  the  patient  himself 
was  unchanged.  The  community  psychiatrist  often  works  under  a  board  of  respon¬ 
sible  citizens  and  utilizes  a  team  of  rehabilitation  workers,  community  agency 
consultants,  and  family  therapists.  He  feels  he  knows  much  Ttasre  about  the  total 
pwblem  of  the  patient  and  has  much  rxire  power  to  bring  help  than  does  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  who  is  confined  to  a  hospital  or  an  of '*ce  practice.  In  some  instances 
psychiati^  (in  either  civilian  or  militaty  life)  is  dominated  by  the  type  of 
management  found  in  ’’hospital  and  office  psychiatry,"  and  in  other  instances  it 
is  dominated  by  "cotiaunity  psydiiatty." 

2*  Military  psydilatrists  do  not  keen  confidential  their  patioats*  utter¬ 
ances.  Yet  in  over  twenty  years  of  psychiatric  practice  in  the  ollitaTy  I  was 
never  forced  to  reveal  anything  a  patient  told  me  in  confidence — though  I  was  a 
wltiress  at  many  court-martials  and  boards.  Putthermorc,  I  know  of  no  other 
psychiatrist  in  the  military  who  was  $0  forced.  Just  as  in  civilian  life,  of 
course^  a  patient  charged  with  a  crime  nay  be  sent  to  a  psychiatrist  for  evalua¬ 
tion.  In  these  cases  the  millta^  requires  that  the  psychiatrist  make  certain 
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the  patient  understands  that  whatever  he  says  In  this  Interview  can  be  used 
againsn  him  as  evidence.  In  court,  the  attorneys  ask  the  psychiatrist  whether 
he  es^lained  this  principle  of  military  law  to  the  patient.  If  the  psydiiatrist 
did  not,  then  his  testimony  cannot  be  used  at  all.  hTienever  a  self-referred 
patient  of  mine  was  later  Investigated  for  some  alleged  misdeed,  the  investi¬ 
gators  would  ask  me  what  I  knew  of  the  patient's  behavior,  thoughts,  etc.  Since 
I  had  not  told  sudi  patients  that  their  utterances  could  be  used  as  evidence 
against  them  I  never  had  to  reveal  any  such  confidences.  Thus  the  psychiatrist 
has  no  conflict  when  the  self- ref erred  patient  reveals  homosexual  proclivities, 
for  instance.  Conflict  arises,  however,  when  the  patient  says  he  has  just  mur¬ 
dered  ;iis  children  and  is  going  to  murder  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  can  catch  her. 
■This  conflict  about  confidentiality  exists  also  in  civilian  life, 

3.  The  transference  relationshin  mav  he  ''distorted**  because  the  natient 
sees  the  doctor  as  an  officer  as  well  as  a  hunan  being  wit!j  medical  knowledge  and 
skill.  Furthermore,  the  psychiatrist  uxmself  may  be  unhappy  with  the  money  he 

is  making  or  the  climate  he  lives  in.  Yet  I  have  noticed  some  civilian  psycl’.ia- 
trlsts  who  are  likewise  unhappy  with  their  ot,  Tiiis  may  further  distort  the 
tfansfsreace  but  all  transference  is,  by  definition,  a  distortion  and  is  no  less 
useful  a  phenomenon  sij^ly  because  different  attributes  are  distorted. 

4,  The  military  Psychiatrist  is  often  enneriencing  the  same  conflict  that 
create  1  the  patient's  s'.-fento^  since  they  mav  both  be  eanosed  to  artllletv  fire 
Or  to  Jifficult  nollcies  from  High  toasand.  Yet  in  civilian  life— and  especially 
among  alack  and  Sp^lsh-speaking  people — I  hear  the  co^lalnt  that  the  upper-class 
toglo  psychiatrist  caatat  understand  "our  prcble:®*'  because  the  living  Mnditions 
and  tha  prejudices  do  not  affect  him.  Perhaps  the  most  misled  of  all  psychia¬ 
trists  is  the  private  practitioner  who  believes  that  his  world  is  co^letely 
unaffected  by  the  social  conditions  which  affect  his  patients. 
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In  the  military,  a  psychiatrist  is  sometimes 


merely  looking  for  secondary  gain, 
efi^idered  to  have  too  much  control  over  the  life  of  his  patients  to  allow  for 
a  proper  human  therapeutic  relationship.  Military  doctors  ian  ’’order”  their 
patients  Into  a  hospital  because  the  military  Command  has  generally  gone  along 
with  this  policy.  Yet,  if  Command  opposes  the  hospitaliration  of  a  patient, 
the  patients  and  doctors  complain  bitterly.  They  want  the  doctor  to  have  this 
power.  In  recent  years,  civilian  jurisdictions  have  made  quite  a  furor  about 
the  confining  of  patients  for  years  and  years  on  the  "back  wards”  of  hospitals 
Without  due  ’’process  of  law.”  Private  psychiatrists  have  often  referred  these 
.patients  to  such  a  public  facility  because  they  are  too  difficult  to  manage  in 
priyate  practice,  to  the  military  it  Is  estrecsly  rare  for  any  psychiatric 
patient  to  remain  ifi  the  hospital  for  more  than  a  few  months. 

to  the  years  f^n  1960  to  1962,  when  I  was  on  duty  in  the  Army  Surgeon 
General*s  office^  1  made  a  record  of  aU  the  draft  rejectiesns  for  psyAiattic 
reasons.  These  rejections  were  for  ^atal  disease,  not  for  mental  retardation 
of  delinquency.  I  espocted  that  the  anxious  life  in  the  big  cities  might  re- 
qUre  twice  the  rejections  in  Philadelphia  as,  for  instance,  in  Colur&ia,  South 
Carolina*  But  to  ny  surprise  1  found  that  consistently  t’le  psychlatfle  rejection 
to to  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  los  Angeles  was  12  to  15%  of 
llieir  total  tsediCal’ tojections,  the  rate  in  smaller  cities  such  as  ColmhiBf 
Atlanta,  and  New  Orleans  averaged  0.12  of  the  nodical  rejections.  Is  it  possible 
that  these  big  cities  have  120  times  the  psychiatric  disease  that  the  smaller 
cities  have?  Is  it  possible  the  draftees  of  the  for^r  cities  find  a  Mlltary 
Catoef  more  i^ardiJigf  Is  it  posslbie  that  there  are  mte  psychiatrists  in  the 
big  cities  and  mdto  to  pay  for  a  psychiatric  opinion  prcnoiaicing  these  slti- 

itos  too  siefc  to  be  drafted?  I  cbccked  on  the  numher  of  psychiatric  dlswarf.es 
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from  the  service*  expecting  that  the  proportion  of  such  discharges  night  be  lower 
ai^g  those  frda  the  big  cities,  but  the  rate  of  discharge  for  psychiatric  rea¬ 
sons  was  about  the  saoe.  Very  strange, 

6,  Any  doctor  who  patches  up  a  soldier*s  body  or  clnd  is  only  r^kine  it 
possible  for  the  soldier  to  go  out  and  kill  people,  or  even  perhans  to  be  killed. 
This  is  equivalent  to  patching  up  a  cannibal  to  go  out  and  eat  note  people. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  for  rdlitary  doctors  to  help  their  patients  to  naintain  a 
"nillicn  dollar”  life-long  handicap  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  conbat.  Yet, 
in  many  civilian  jurisdictions  it  is,  of  course,  quite  proper  to  kill  unborn 
babies  when  their  isothers  are  nentally  disturbed.  The  unborn  babies  are  less 
able  tc  resist  than  the  enec^  soldiers  arc,  besides,  the  babies  are  even  easier 
to  dchtnanize  because  no  one  sees  them  face  tc  face.  What  is  tasrally  right  and 
wrong  seees  to  depend  on  what  is  popular  in  one*s  current  society. 

7,  The  psychiatrist  who  sends  a  soldier  back  to  coabat  only  sets  up  tlie 
soldiei,  for  a  psychiatric  breakdown  six  sasnths  or  so  after„eoEbat.  We  »dio  live 
in  the  O.S,  "knw”  that  war  is  horrible  and  th.erefore  it  ®ist  produce  aany  psy¬ 
chiatric  casualties.  The  Lcndcm  blits  should  have  adduced  then  too.  The  fact 
that  Vietnaa  and  the  London  blitz  did  not  iitecdiately  produce  these  casualties 
mist  t^an  that  they  will  occur  later  soisewhero  else,  A  co^inity  psychiatrist 
Mght  ”Thei^  were  no  delayed  reactions  to  the  Blitz  because  no  cosramity  or 
class  needed  such  protests,"  Many  need  to  believe,  however,  that  ^riad  psychi¬ 
atric  casualties  should  have  occurred  in  Vietnaa  but  were  perhaps  suppressed  by 
srae  tedmique  of  the  cc^at  psychiatrist  or  his  helpers.  If  nsuros^  should  hot 
blooa  C'Ut  later  it  mght  indicate  that  coi»at  strengthens  cp5s  instead  of  weak«^ 
iflg  thefl.  We  cu't  let  that  seem  true,  Hiersfore,  we  sist  look  for  delved 


^ust  expect  vetcrais  to  develop  syi^tais  periiaps  six  a<mths  or  a 
year  after  coAat, 
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A  slsp^aonth  post-co^at  syn6T€}^  vould  have  a  p^-off  not  only  for  ns  who 
want  to  a^ld  Asia  and  recall  overseas  amies,  hut  also  for  the  veteran*  Be  would 
get  special  treatoent  for  a  service-connected  prohles  and  possibly  get  a  pension. 
Wtdi  ^ndrotss  vexe.  quite  valid  in  Sales  idien  our  social  expectaos^  gave  power 
to  sttch  syndrooes.  TOe  ^-ow  Jones  Index  influences,  tiirough  society,  the  very 
stock  eartet  It  Beasurcs.  Voting  surveys  influence  the  real  voting  to  cora.  In 
a  sisilar  self-fulfilling  way  we  can  produce  a  iatrogenic  syndrosa,  ihe  psy¬ 
chiatrists  need  it;  the  veterans  need  it.  £nt  su^  a  delayed  syndrom  follies 
in  COTttouity  with  present  social  expectation,  not  With  the  long  past  stress  of 
coM>at  itself. 

Ea^anslan  df  the  Professional  Self— iBage  by  fros  the  miitary 

Every  da^  the  dlitary  ^dlcal  departments  unabashedly  learn  fxoa  civilian 
teachers  and  craisultants.  A  f^  civilian  sedical  institutions  also  greatly  cn- 
ridi  thcfiselves  by  sidlarly  learning  fxon  dlitary  medical  teachers,  pfacti- 
tidners  and  authors.  Other  Civilian  groups,  haiarver,  deposit  all  Cruelty  and  all 
Stupidity  in  the  dlitary  services,  and  even  in  the  mlitaty  aspect  of  tite 
FreSiddt  as  a  person.  operation  produces  tte  illusi«ui  of  two  segRgated, 

mt^oaras  Bedicii»s. 

A  paranoid  segregaclM  of  all  civilian  and  dlitarV  profess! MS  Md  prac- 
ti^s  to  tM  possibilities  r  CD  The  dlita^  t^es  over  the  civiliM 

go\rein^at”a3  it  did  in  the  Romen  t^ire.  sni  in  Mny  »dcxn  IMrd  Borld  Mua- 
tdes;  C2)  Sc^  foreign  Mtratry  t^es  over  the  "peaceable**  natlmv^as  tennis  ^as 
and  coc^  c^r  peadAle  cultures  far  vote  higlily  de^l^ied  thtt  thdr  oim. 

civiliMS  fealite  that  dUtary  res^sSibility  is  m  elfi*ftt  of  the 
pedMA  self  (whether  it  o^bt  to  be  or  not)  imd  ^iMever  th^  re^ilate  the  dli- 
ta^  ’Wj  Glaring  in  thMe  ns^msibllities,  Mu  MMuMgisg  their  sMS  md  dau^i- 
ten  to  do  tte  s^e,  then  the  dlitary  service  he^tt  a  civlliM  defeiise  force— 
pdfessitmal  it  te*  Ihsrld  pcaM  he^ns  a  pcsslhiUty  SM* 


liidependCTt  nations  {for  no  natitm  can  even  be  an  Independent  ajeuier  of  th 


O.H,  unless  it  has  ade^ate  tsilitary  services).  Each  cltisenj  tt>reovar, 
develops  a  broader  self— laage.  Each  psychiatrist,  able  to  Icam  froa  both 
Mlltary  »d  civUian  societies,  ifoadeas  his  ability  to  serve  soj  cosainii 
iiith  variegated  stresses. 
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A  PSYCHIATRIC  VIKW  OF  ECONOMICS 
Tfatthew  D.  Parrish,  II, D* 

Most  market  activity  today  is  a  process  of  obtaining  and  controlling 
changes  in  mood. 

The  Value  of  Mood  Change 

Economists  usually  speak  of  economic  demand  as  created  by  human  desire. 

If  many  people  begin  to  desire  something  formerly  considered  useless  (such  as 
a  stuffed  toad  or  a  picture  of  some  particular  Skid  Row  character)  then  r!?e 
economist  considers  this  desire  an  economic  force  \jhich  produces  good  market 
activity.  Once  a  person's  bare  essentials  of  survival  are  met,  houever,  most 
of  his  economic  desire  amounts  to  a  striving  for  a  bettor  personal  feeling — 
a  better  satisfaction,  a  higher  degree  of  happiness.  How,  with  much  of  the 
world  living  in  an  afflticnt  fashion  and  with  the  rest  of  the- world  in  close 
advertising  communication  with  the  affltiont  people,  there  is  even  more  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  raasses  to  drive  toward  satisfactions  and  happiness,  and  there 
is  less  concern  about  bare  survival. 

But  what  docs  happiness  amount  to?  A  constant  level  of  culinary  satisfac¬ 
tion,  for  Instance,  vjould  lead  to  monotony.  The  most  pleasant  feelings  develop 
with  an  increase  of  hunger,  a  satisfaction  of  hunger,  tlien  a  rcttim  to  hunger, 

In  a  somewhat  rhythmic  fashion.  People  attempt  to  maintain  an  irregular  rliythm 
of  mood  cliange.  '"his  need  for  mood  change  produces  demands  in  the  m.irrcu.  \.'e 
usually  buy  a  cert,  in  automobile  rntber  than  another  at  the  same  price,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  first  one  provides  better  transportation  but  because  \?e  get  a  more 
pleasant  change  of  mood  when  we  speed  along  in  the  first  car  or  when  people 
sec  us  drive  it. 

The  Example  of  the  “Total  Institution”^ 

Let's  t.ake  a  society  that  is  miserable — the  members  don't  have  enough  to 
eat,  there  is  no  way  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  Just  imagine  the  wretched  life; 
the  rain  problem— Jiow  to  find  shelter;  the  boredom  problem,  the  cold,  the  un¬ 
friendliness.  Members  of  this  soci  '*  .’ho  see  other  people  living  much  better, 
aspire  to  have  better  things  for  tl  ;lvcs.  Imagine  something  similar  to  a 
ghetto.  For  example; 


1.  A  prison,  where  everybody’s  life  is  controlled  and  no  one  can  get 
out  of  that  environment, 

2,  A  ship  at  sea,  with  sailors  confined  to  that  floating  world, 

3,  A  factory,  where  people  are  monotonously  working  and  trying  to 
tolerate  the  long  work  day, 

4.  A  classroom,  where  people  are  pretty  much  forced  to  go  to  school  by 
the  authorities  or  by  the  need  to  get  employment.  They  are  not 
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intcrcsjtcd  in  the  classroom  nor  in  any  action  that  fjoes  on  there. 

They  arc  really  interested  in  {*raduatin}j. 

All  these  people  are  in  a  nhctto  kind  of  world.  Gofftnan^  considered  some 
of  these  v/orlds  "asylums."  Such  people  want  to  change  their  moods.  They  value 
any  agent  that  can  help  change  their  moods.  Such  agents  may  be; 

1.  Drugs—including  alcohol,  tobacco,  tranquilizers,  and  perhaps  tea 
and  coffee. 

2.  Food* 

3.  Sex. 

A.  Violence,  including  accidents,  war,  court  battles,  "sharp"  business 
practices. 

5.  Entertainment — including  sports  and  games,  hobbles  and  gambling. 

6.  Work, 

7 .  Religion. 

8.  Indebtedness,  or  the  process  of  getting  into  debt— including  shopping. 

9.  New  information— including  gossip  and  study. 

10.  Self  stimulation, 

1.  Drugs  as  Mood  Changers 

Any  drug  will  change  m»^od,  but  some  drugs  are  better  than  others.  Strych¬ 
nine,  for  instance,  will  produce  convulsions  and  even  death— that’s  a  very 
powerful  mood  changer*  LSD  will  produce  craziness,  the  subject  will  see  all 
kinds  of  objects  in  brighter  colors  and  more  shapely  shapes  than  he  ever  saw 
before,  Tljo  objects  may  be  the  same  furniture  and  pets  but  they  are  more  bril¬ 
liant,  they  are  more  full  of  meaning,  more  fearful  and  lovely.  The  subject  has 
a  fantastic  mood  change.  Sedatives,  however,  will  quiet  down  anxieties  and  send 
one  off  to  dreamland.  That,  too,  is  a  change  of  mood.  Drugs  are  absolutely 
wonderful  at  making  these  mood  changes  and  they  are  very  much  needed  in  a  soci¬ 
ety  that  is  full  of  monotony.  In  the  Long  Blnh  jail  riot  in  1968,  prisoners 
broke  Into  the  dispensary  and  gobbled  up  pills  by  the  handsful— any  kind  of  pill, 
aspirins,  sedatives,  anything— they  didn’t  care  what  effect  it  had  just  so  it 
had. some  effect.  Any  effect  was  a  change  and  any  change  was  assumed  to  be  good. 

2,  Food 


Drugs  overlap  the  area  of  food.  Some  people  consider  coffee  and  certain 
vitamins  or  hormones  as  a  fora  of  food.  Nevertheless,  they  can  change  mood. 
Roast  beef  or  a  bar  of  candy  can  also  change  mood,  they  can  bring  a  quiet  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  prevent  irritability.  People  on  reducing  diets  are  often  irri¬ 
table,  Food  is  especially  important  in  a  monotonous  environment  like  a  jail  or 
a  factory,  where  people  sit  around  and  watch  the  clock  and  say,  "Hurray!  It’s 
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only  20  minutes  till  mealtime."  Partly  the  relief  is  due  to  the  "drup,"  effect 
of  tlie  food  itself  and  partly,  of  course,  it  is  due  to  the  event  of  the  meal. 

For  any  event  or  adventure  may  chanpe  a  mood, 

3,  Sex 

In  a  phetto,  a  school,  a  prison,  an  idle  p.roup,  sex  becomes  an  important 
mood-chanjjer.  Homosexuality,  masturbation,  rape,  courtships — all  these  things 
change  moods. 

4,  Violence 

Violence  will  quickly  change  mood.  If  you  get  a  tooth  knocked  out  the 
change  is  pretty  strong.  If  you  knock  out  somebody  else's  tooth  that  also 
changes  your  own  mood.  Violence  helps  you  to  express  anger  and  to  feel  pity. 

One  end  of  the  spectrum  of  violence  is  exercised  \;hcn  yon  bum  doim  houses  or 
kill  people.  The  other  end  is  exercised  when  you  experience  violence  vicarious¬ 
ly.  Ulicn  you  sit  and  watch  a  house  bum  doim  or  you  watch  the  police  quell  a 
riot,  you  are  not  participating  in  it  out  there  x^ith  your  body  but  you  are  out 
there  with  your  mind.  Accidents  also  relieve  boredom,  A  bored  or  angry  nan  may 
drive  a  car  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  little  more  likely  that  an  accident 
will  take  liim  and  others  out  of  the  present  routine.  An  overtime  workman  may 
deliberately  let  the  paint  bucket  spill  so  as  to  relieve  the  current  xcork  strain. 
A  train  xjreck  provides  relief  from  the  monotony  of  my  goitig  to  work  today.  I 
will  perform  tuice  the  work  in  rescue  heroics  and  will  attain  a  self-satisfied 
hero’s  mood. 

5,  Entertainment  and  Celebrations 

You  may  also  look  at  the  violence  on  TV,  You  may  spread  around  yourself  a 
nexfspaper  which  describes  these  terrible  things.  This  vicarious  experience  is 
not  quite  as  strong  an  experience  as  arson  or  murder.  It  is  the  quieter  end 
of  the  spectrum,  but  it  is  very  influential.  A  TV  show,  for  instance,  inserts 
a  new  mood  right  into  your  room.  A  movie  house  provides  a  dream  world  for  you 
to  insert  yourself  into.  The  movie  uplifts,  depresses,  fascinates.  Entertain¬ 
ments  of  all  sorts  bring  mood  changes.  Caesar's  "bread  and  circuses"  certainly 
made  a  mood  change.  The  entertainment  carried  people  along,  satisfied  them, 
and  they  didn't  have  to  protest  so  much  about  city  problems. 

Gambling  as  a  form  of  sport  or  entertainment  has  special  value  in  the  ghetto 
or  in  a  "total  institution."  This  is  particularly  so  xdien  a  member  gambles 
against  great  odds,  for  psychologically  he  really  cannot  lose.  Suppose  ho  bets 
a  dollar  on  "the  Ilurabcrs,"  If  he  loses,  he  says,  "Well,  xdiat  do  you  expect? 

It  was  1,000  to  1  against  me.  How  could  I  win?"  On  the  other  hand,  one  time 
out  of  a  thousand,  he  wins.  He  takes  in  $600.  Then  he  s  .ys,  "Wow,  somebody  up 
there  loves  me.  I'm  great,  I  won  $600  for  that  one  dollar  and  the  odds  v«n‘e  a 
thousand  to  one  against  me!"  Investment  at  12%  cannot  possibly  provide  sucli  a 
beautiful  mood  change. 

Places  and  times  customarily  set  aside  for  people  to  "go  crazy"  allox/ 
people  to  he  sane  and  sober  at  other  times*  Traditionally,  these  relieving  sit¬ 
uations  include  fiestas,  parades,  bars,  circuses,  hangings,  mental  hospitals, 
football  games. 
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6.  Work 


In  the  "Protestant  Ethic,"  work  often  takes  the  place  of  many  of  the  other 
Bood-chanp.ers.  Some  men  dstlicate  theiaselves  so  much  to  work  chat  they  need 
very  little  dniRs,  sex,  violence,  sports,  or  other  entertainnent,  and  they  can¬ 
not  understand  wliy  anybody  else  should  need  very  much  of  those  things. 

Poor  children  in  the  depression  of  the  1930s  stuck  to  monotonous  or  de¬ 
grading  jobs.  Poor  children  in  the  affluent  1960s  thought  they  deserved  better. 
Tliey  seemed,  therefore,  to  become  more  susceptible  to  drastic  mood-changers 
such  as  drugs,  violence,  and  non-traditional  religions. 

7.  Religion 


Especially  Co  people  in  misery,  religion  brings  hope  and  the  ability  to 
detach  oneself  from  the  iniquities  of  present  life.  Its  reassuring  rituals 
bring  a  confidence  in  the  predictability  of  some  events.  Even  devotees  ot  sci¬ 
ence  can  avoid  some  disturbing  emotions  by  immersing  themselves  in  a  faith  that 
the  universe  is  reasonably  ordered. 


8«  Indebtedness 

High  pressure  advertising  and  the  prestige  which  society  accords  to  "con¬ 
spicuous  consumption"  of  certain  goods  gives  many  people  a  thrill  out  of  buying, 
a  new  car  or  a  new  set  of  silven/are  vjhich  perhaps  tlicy  could  very  (jasily  do 
without.  The  anxiety  and  concern  produced  by  the  bills  \;hich  come  in  when 
these  people  buy  on  credit  provide  another  cliangc  of  mood. 


9.  Hew  Information 


Tlic  excitement  of  gc'  ;ip,  high  pressure  advertising,  bad  news,  or  the  self¬ 
absorption  of  academic  study  or  of  meditation  also  control  mood  or  encourage 
changes  in  mood,  _ 

'M 

10.  Self-ntimulation 


Wljen  there  is  not  much  sensory  stimulation  in  the  environment,  even  the 
roost  normal  people  will  turn  to  forms  of  self-stimulation,  such  as  talking  to 
themselves,  vjriting,  rocking  in  a  chair,  playing  solitary  games,  masturbating, 
hallucinating.  All  these  self-stimulations  help  to  regulate  moods. 

The  Comrrercial  Use  of  TTood  Ciianging 

Advertising,  of  course,  makes  use  of  the  prestige  attached  to  "conspicuous 
consumption"  or  the  seduction  of  sex  or  the  elation  of  entertainment  or  music. 

It  promises  further  mood  change  if  you  buy  the  advertised  product.  As  far  as 
mood  changing  efficiency  goes,  there  is  no  distinct  threshold  between  a  drug,  a 
celebration,  and  a  piece  of  new  Information,  Most  physicians,  indeed,  know  the 
popular  reputation  of  a  drug  is  often  its  most  potent  ingredient.  The  fashions 
and  emphases  of  usage  ^ong  the  various  mood-changers  determine  the  course  of 
commerce  in  a  society.  These  fashions  determine  the  spending  habits  and  the 
production  habits.  Advertising  and  education  influence  the  fashion.  The  people's 
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fashionable  employment  of  a  certain  mood-chanper  then  modifies,  in  turn,  the 
kind  of  advertising  and  other  education  arisinj^  In  the  society.  A  business¬ 
man  who  can  predict  or  control  the  fashion  of  usap,e  amonp.  mood-chanpers  can 
obtain  some  preat  new  mood  chanRCs  for  himself  as  he  pains  i«ore  prestige  and 
ability  to  control  people  and  spending. 

To  increase  production  among  workers,  management  nay  purposely  introduce 
a  ''llawthome  effect."  It  raay  change  the  lights  in  the  factory,  redecorate  the 
work  spaces,  or  institute  a  coffee  break. 

Tlie  mood-changes  occurring  ever>'  evening  and  weekend  promote  better  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  working  hours.  Workers  will  tolerate  the  irritation  of  the 
8-hour  work  day  if  they  can  get  relief  by  returning  to  fainily  squabbles  and  TV 
the  rest  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mood  change  provided  by  work 
allows  tolerance  of  the  eventual  irritations  or  monotonies  of  home  life.  VJork 
usually  has  the  added  advantage  that  one  is  otnected  to  complain  about  it  and 
to  seek  an  unreachable  relief.  A  man  \;ho  complains  about  home  life  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  crank. 

I  got  the  impression  from  living  in  Japan  that  Japanese  businessmen  could 
tolerate  a  very  high  level  of  strain  and  rigidity  at  their  highly  competitive 
Western  type  of  business  life  because  their  hone  life  was  so  comfortably  relax¬ 
ing  and  oriental.  Tj'pically,  on  arriving  home  a  businessman  took  off  slices, 
donned  a  kimono,  had  a  long  hot  bath,  assisted  perhaps  by  wife  or  maid,  liven  the 
lunch  break  for  many  businessmen  included  personally  congenial  waitresses  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  geisha  tradition.  American  businessmen  of  comparable  status 
resorted  to  the  martini  in  a  more  mechanically  commercial  atmosphere.  Tiie 
Japanese  ability  to  arrange  appropriately  drastic  mood-changes  and  reliefs  allows 
the  people  to  face  greater  stresses  and  accounts  for  some  of  their  ascendancy 
in  vrorld  commerce. 

Social  Target  Organs 

A  drug,  a  recreation,  a  piece  of  news,  a  teaching  process,  a  sexual  activ¬ 
ity,  or  a  food  Is  always  targeted  toward  some  part  of  the  society.  A  tranqui¬ 
lizer,  for  instance,  may  be  inserted  into  a  neighboriiood  or  a  suburban  school 
society.  In  most  such  societies  the  tranquilizers  are  taken  by  the  mothers, 
though  a  few  imiy  be  taken  also  by  the  teachers.  The  target  organ  for  the  tran¬ 
quilizers  is  then  the  mothers.  They  take  them  in  order  to  live  with  their 
children,  their  husbands,  and  their  monotonies  at  home  or  at  work.  It  becomes 
fashionable  for  mothers  to  take  certain  minor  tranquilizers.  Alcohol  may  be 
targeted  more  tot^ard  working  men,  and  marijuana  more  to\;ard  school  children. 
Nevertheless,  a  drug  or  its  e.quivalcnt  in  violence,  sex,  food,  etc,,  does  not 
merely  affect  Its  target  organ  within  the  society  but  it  affects  the  whole 
society.  If  the  teachers  or  mothers  are  on  drugs  the  children  are  affected. 

If  the  children  are  on  violence  or  sex  or  over-eating,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
arc  affected. 

Some  events  which  are  combinations  of  news  and  violence  afford  mood  relief 
to  almost  all  sectors  of  the  society.  In  the  1800s,  hangings  provided  this  sort 
of  thing.  Hangings  vjcre  In  liigh  style  In  those  days.  People  used  to  go  out  and 
watch  them.  "We  have  another  Itanging  coming  up  this  month,  ITho  did  they  hang 
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lust  montli?  Do  you  rrmember  that?  Oh,  yes,  that  was  a  r.oocl  hanp.inj'."  Now¬ 
adays  a  hanpiiip,  and  other  forms  of  execution  make  very  little  splnsli,  however. 
Tliey  arc  fadinp.  out  of  fasliion.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  hijnekinp,. 

"Was  any  plane  hijacked  last  week?  No,  ttiaf  v;as  a  quiet  week,  wasn't  it?  I 
wonder  vdien  another  one  will  be  hijacked.  Did  they  ever  catch  that  p,uy  \'ho 
parachuted  with  all  that  money  last  month?"  A  druR  will  affect  the  social 
sector  where  the  particular  drup,  is  in  fashion.  If  a  drup  is  not  in  fashion. 

It  will  affect  very  few  people.  It  nay,  in  fact,  only  affect  the  person  who 
takes  it,  and  he.  usually  \7ill  be  somethinR  of  a  "loner."  If  you  are  not  a 
loner  you  ^/ill  tend  to  talic  a  stylish  drop.  Not;adays  there  are  a  great  many 
fashionable  drugs  to  clioose  from,  hut  even  so,  only  certain  drugs  will  be 
stylish  for  your  particular  class.  Tlie  working  class  can  take  alcohol  or  bar¬ 
biturates  hut  not  LSD,  for  LSD  is  not  in  fashion  for  them  this  year. 

Tliei'e  are  also  styles  of  social  concern  about  mood-changers.  In  the  past 
couple  of  years  there  has  been  p.reat  concern  about  the  use  of  heroin,  mariji*ana, 
and  other  "drugs,"  There  was  much  less  concern,  thoup.h,  about  alcohol,  although 
it  was  having  much  more  effect  on  the  productivity  of  our  society  than  the  old 
drugs  Were,  Nevertheless,  because  people  worry  more  about,  nay,  marijuana, 
the  efiect  of  that  drug  on  the  society's  mood  may  actually  be  greater  than  the 
effect  of  alcohol— even  though  alcohol  is  killing  more  people  by  far  than  mari¬ 
juana  is.  because  of  marijuana's  fnshionableness  and  because  of  its  reputation, 
it  changes  the  social  mood  very  drastically.  Society  pays  a  lot  of  attention 
to  it,  p,ofs  a  lot  of  entertainment  out  of  it  or  a  lot  of  righteous  exciteuent. 
Thus  a  relatively  chcepand  harmless  drug  may  he  used  to  substitute  for  tlu'se 
more  helpful  to  the  mortician-tobacco,  alcohol,  and  excess  food.  I'ui’then.iore, 
the  excitement  and  the  mood  change  is  just  as  great. 

Sometimes  whole  nations  are  target  organs  for  mood-changers.  When  a  nation 
gets  established  in  small  rhythms  of  mood-change  there  is  no  necessity  for 
either  increase  or  decrease  In  progress,  Uicro  is  a  rhythmic  sort  of  steady 
state  in  society  and  a  high  dep.rce  of  contentment.  Soma  other  nation,  however, 
may  be  in  a  cesspool  of  misery  and  will  not  seek  rhythmic  alterations  in  mood. 

It  will  go  for  a  grand  change,  usually  effected  through  violence  if,  as  is 
usual,  such  a  country  has  a  higli  degree  of  racial  or  cultural  vigor.  This  have- 
not  nation  will  then  produce  an  automatic  mood-cb.ange  in  the  contented  nation- 
involving  it  in  police  action  or  war. 

IntGrchangeability  of  the  Hood-Changers 


Back  in  the  1950s  the  people  of  Harlem  complained  that  the  increased  use 
of  heroin  had  satisfied  the  white  people  by  decreasing  the  violence  and  the  riots 
in  Harlem.  Marijuana  and  alcohol  had  not  been  so  successful  at  decreasing  vio¬ 
lence,  Tlie  marijuana  had  moved  from  Harlem  into  the  suburbs.  Eventually,  of 
course,  heroin  moved  into  the  suburbs,  too— finally  eve.n  finding,  its  way  to 
Viet  Ham,  He  might  also  decre.ase  violence  in  the  mid-city  if  we  inserted  basket¬ 
ball  ba.skets  into  the  backyards  or  pethaps  if  we  roped  off  more:  streets  for  play 
and  entertainment.  It  would  seem  that  if  you  want  to  eliminate  drugs  you  nip.ht 
be  able,  to  do  it  by  increasing  sexual  activity.  Or  you  can  eliminate  sexual 
activity  by  increasing  work  or  entertainment  or  violence.  Religious  conversion 
can  eliminate  several  mood-mauaging  activities.  We  have  all  seen  it  on  occa¬ 
sion  eliminate  sex,  drugs,  violence,  enlcrtninroent,  and  even  food. 
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Spocinl  of  Cortnin  Mood-Chan p.firs 

}Io:st  rof;ularly  tal'.on  driij’S  tond  to  nnintain  the  status  quo.  Pnrhaps 
tranquilizers  do  this  the  host.  Tlius ,  some  driip.s  nay  effectively  chanpe 
people  into  slieep.  'fliat's  a  pretty  calm  status  but  not  necessarily  the  \.7ay 
huinan  society  survives  host,  l/licn  tranouili/Jnp.  drups  have  taken  away  your 
anxiety  or  concern  about  events,  you  don't  Jeam  anyihinp,  you  can't  even 
receive  operant  conditionln}’  very  well.  You  don't  respond  to  rea^ards  and 
punishments,  you  .i'>st  don't  care.  Tliat  keeps  any  ch.anpe  from  occurring,  it 
keeps  any  learninp,  from  transpiring.  Other  drups,  such  as  tlie  stimulants, 
tend  to  make  people  more  anxious  and  jumpy.  This  may  he  uncomfortable  but  at 
least  it  is  a  chanj;e  in  mood.  Since  their  jumpiness  is  not  very  productive, 
the  stimulants  don't  usually  chanpe  the  status  quo.  The  most  they  do  is  not 
produce  riots  or  some  unreasonable  activity.  A  really  good  calculatinp  crim¬ 
inal  \jill  be  more  effective,  if  he  is  not  on  drups. 

Work  as  a  mood-chanper  can  modify  the  status  quo.  Work  itself  becomes  for 
the  middle,  class  a  blp  virtue.  The  middle  class  will  start  a  new  work  project 
or  a  new  sales  drive  in  order  to  chanpe  the  mood  of  the  proup.  Everyone  pets 
caught  up  in  the  entht:siasm  of  the  new  project.  They  come  to  work  earlier. 

This  work  project  then  relieves  them  of  other  troubles  they  nay  have  been  c>q)e- 
rlencing  outside  of  work— trouble  V7ith  their  neighbors  or  maybe  with  their 
church.  So  they  don't  come  home  until  midnight.  They  stay  out  planning  great 
things.  Tlieir  whole  mood  is  changed. 

For  the  ghetto,  hovrever,  work  is  not  so  vabiahle  as  a  mood-chanper  because 
the  ghetto  member  doesn't  think  he's  working  for  himself,  Iks  is  working  for 
"the  man"  and  he's  only  working  in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Ills 
real  Interest  is  In  otlicr  mood-changers  such  as  entertainment,  sex,  food... 

He  doesn't  pet  any  benefit  out  of  the  work  except  just  the  money.  The  middle 
class  man  often  pets  a  lot  of  prestige,  on  the  other  hand,  and  he  thinU.s  he's 
vjorking  for  himself.  Among  the  ghetto  people  the  hu.sLlcrs  come  the  close.st  to 
the  true  middle  class  entrepreneur.  Tliey  often  work  for  themselves  and  nobody 
else  benefits.  TIjc  only  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  hustling  projects  are 
short-term  ones.  Anyway,  hustling  and  crime  in  the  ghetto  sometimes  does  take 
the  place  of  work.  It  does  for  the  ghetto  people  what  corporate  orj'anizatlonal 
work  does  for  tJie  middle  class.  Tiiis  corporate  work  enables  a  person  to  engage 
in  ratlter  violent  and  dirty  competition  while  sti'l  considering  it  a  virtue. 

Some  businessmen  who  succeed  in  ruining  their  competitors  feel  very  successful. 

Sex  is  probably  the  least  practiced  among  bankers,  politicians,  and  l.r-Tycrs 
Hard-working  people  h.ave  little  need  and  little  time  for  sex  or  food  or  violence 
Although  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  addicted  to  two  or  three  things  at  onte, 
few  of  them  are  addicted  to  an  inordinate  amount  of  sexual  activity.  Sonetimes 
they  jpretend  to  be,  however,  and  even  (with  secret  joy)  get  into  trouble  be¬ 
cause'  pt  their  pretense.  Sexual  activity  is  even  more  Inhibited  among  narcotics 
abusers*  Sex  addiction  itself  is  most  conmon  among  young  people  who  have  not 
yet  developed  a  good  strong  addiction  to  work,  to  food,  or  to  drugs.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  among  both  young  and  old  in  the  total  institutions  or  the  ghetto. 

So  there  are  these  equivalents— drugs,  violence,  sex,  food,  sports,  work... 
Tliey  all  have  the  effect  of  changing  mood.  New,  not  one  of  these  activities  is 
really  in  itself  abnormal—not  one  of  these  general  categories,  Hliat's  abnormal 
Is  the  addiction  to  some  categories  to  such  an  extent  that  the  addicted  com¬ 
munities  don't  really  accomplish  what  they  want  to  accomplish  as  a  society. 
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Mood-Chaup.ers  and  Hnnnr.cniant  of  Mental  Illness 

In  any  one  cowiiunity  a  certain  ammmt  of  deviance — mental  illness  or 
delinc|ucucy — is  considered  appropriate  at  certain  places  and  times,  and  in¬ 
appropriate  at  others.  Appropriate  occasions  are,  for  inst.'incc: 

Disturbance  of  the  peace:  4th  of  July. 

Slanderous  acc'isations  against  the  p.ovemmcnt :  Hyde  Park,  London. 

Sexual  license;  Faschinj’  in  fiemany,  Christmas  Holidays. 

Transvestism;  Halloween,  On  Stap.e. 

Hallucinations;  RcliRious  revival  meetings,  seances. 

DruR  Stupor;  Cocktail  bar,  hospital,  private  parties. 

Cruelty  to  animals  (vicarious  violence);  Bull  fichts,  cock  fights. 

Kxhihitionism:  Bathing  beach. 

In  any  particular  society,  some  cstahllsbed  mood-changing  institutions  iwre 
than  others  will  further  soci.-il  progress  and  Individual  V7ell-heing.  I.ocal 
governments,  schools,  and  neighborhood  associations  can  encourage  these 
healthier  Institutions.  C<?rtain  retreats,  workshops,  fiestas,  seasonal  fairs, 
and  circuses,  for  example,  might  be  developed  further  and  used  to  augment  the 
more  continuously  available  resorts,  churches,  and  entertainment  houses. 

People  can  be  expected  to  stay  in  mental  hospitals  and  jails  only  temporarily. 

Other  places  and  tines  can  he  allocated  for  the  legal  and  hcalf.hy  exercise  of 
deviance  in  order  to  help  manage  these  problems. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  some  forty  "lotlges”  developed  in 
mental  institutions  and  composed  of  psychotic  people  who  arc  not;  functioning 
commercially  and  doinnstically  outside  of  hospitals.  The  idea  for  these  lodgcs-- 
tdiich  essentially  contain  no  professional  staff— was  described  by  rain;cathcr.‘' 

Many  coimnunitier.  now  realize  that  the  control  and  rnnagement  of  devi.nncc 
can  only  he  done  effectively  by  the  same  communlt.y  which  produced  that  very 
deviance.  New  attitudes  totjaid  mood-changers  and  new  uses  for  mood-ch;ingers 
can  help  a  local  cemmunity  to  control  its  otm  deviance.  N’ot  only  can  emotion 
released  in  revival  meetings  replace  alcohol  as  a  mood-changer,  hut  a  neighbor¬ 
hood’s  expectations  and  attitudes  toward  the  man  who  has  just  bought  a  new 
Cadillac  may  prevent  another  neighbor  from  going  into  debt  in  order  to  .attain 
a  Cadillac  mood-ch.angc.  A  good  service  cannot  often  cre.ate  new  institutions  to 
change  moods  but  it  c.an  at  least  refrain  from  discouraging  the  use  of  old  ones. 
Certain  mental  health  staff  meiabers,  furthermore,  retain  metuiership  in  such 
institutions.  Some  belong  to  one  church  or  recreation  group  and  some  to  another. 
The  cemmunity  mental  health  rnovement,  then,  should  encourage  mood  changes  in 
places  and  times  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  the  group— even  to  a  point  that  in 
other  situations  would  be  considered  mad.  A  mental  health  worker  can  make  his 
own  list  of  the  mood-changers  available  locally  and  he  can  select  certain  ones 
for  Ills  clients  to  participate  in,  either  personally  or  vicariously,  at  per¬ 
missible  times  and  places. 


^Coffman,  Erving,  Asylums.  lI.Y.i  Doubleday-Ancbor,  1961. 

**Falr\;c,'ither,  George  W, ,  S.nnders,  D.H. ,  Crcsslcr,  D.L. ,  &  llaynard,  H. 
Coiswiiiity  Life  for  the  Hcnt.illy  Ill.  Cliicago;  Aldlne,  1969,  esp.  pp,  322-343. 


MODERN  CHANGES  IN  CONCEPTS  OF  BOTH  TEACHING  AND  COUNSELING 

By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 

* 

Here  I  will  enunerate  several  areas  where  recent  changes  In  points  of  view 
have  resulted  In  better  teaching  and  counseling. 

1.  The  worth  of  the  Individual.  The  perceived  worth  of  the  Individual 
fluctuates  with  the  tiaes.  In  tragic  playwrlghts-^Aeschylus  through  Euripides — 
the  characters  were  kings  and  princes  with  their  childlike  servants  and  subjects 
standing  as  foils  or  as  background  to  the  nobility.  The  subline  thought  and  the 
deep  feeling  occurred  in  the  nobility.  That's  the  way  people  expected  it. 

With  the  Hew  Co/mndy  of  Menander  a  couple  of  centuries  later,  the  everyday  neigh- 
bon  next  door  had  becoae  the  characters  in  a  conic  drama.  '  Sooe  say  that  this 
happened  because  the  gpvenment  had  becone  so  oppressive  that  only  family  cone- 
dies  vetc  considered  safe  to  write.  Any  political  issues  had  to  be  avoided. 
Durrennat  in  our  tines  said,  '^fhoever  pipes  at  the  last  hole  understands  only 
cenedy."  Perhaps  that's  the  natural  end  of  any  history  of  drama.  In  the  West¬ 
ern  world,  Oliver  Goldsnith's  play.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  characterized  only 
ccjnnon  people,  and  so  did  nany  other  plays  of  that  tine.  Unlike  Shakespeare, 
these  later  playwrights  allowed  the  audience  neabers  satlafyingly  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  everyday  hiaun  foibles  and.  jollies— not  to  aspire  to  the 
poetic  ideal  qualities  of  Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  Todem,  however,  the  coawm  nan  in 
his  individuality  seens  to  be  important  on  a  hi^er  plane  than  the  l^Htrtance 
one  found  in  those  earlier  exaQ>les.  I  think  there  are  two  reasons  for  this: 

(a)  Knowledge  has  been  spread  worldwide  to  the  coanon  nan  through  cheap 
printing  methods  and,  later,  through  other  media,  culminating  in  TV.  However 
unbalanced  the  education  afforded  by  covaercially  controlled  TV,  that  education, 
nevertheless,  makes  common  to  more  individuals  an  extensive  but  ephemeral  raige 
of  informatiim.  This  sort  of  information  power  has  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Advertising  methods  have  revealed  to  the  conon  people  what  is  available  to  them 
in  the  world  rnd  have  led  them  to  expect  they  can  enjoy  most  of  it.  The  great¬ 
est  tension  r.ffected  by  this  release  of  Individual  power  is  not  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots  within  the  United  States  Itself,  but  rather,  it  is  between  the 
Amerlesis  sid  the  poorer  people  of  the  world.  Ninety  percent  of  the  so-called 
poor  people  in  the  United  States  are  richer  than  the  average  people  in  some  poor 
countries.  In  ]U>rea  right  after  the  Coxmnmist  war,  for  instance,  I  saw  no  paper 
nor  tin  cans  In  the  street— as  we  Americans  expect  in  our  om  poverty  anas. 

Such  trash  in  Korea  was  a  valuable  cfnaaodlty.  Many  trued:  bodies  and  house  siding 
uei^  made  of  tin  cans.  Some  Koreans  boiled  up  American  garbage  for  soiqi.  The 
most  Importamt  fact,  then,  is  not  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  so  much  richer  than 
Mr.  Shifless,  but  rather,  that  North  America  and  Europe  are  so  much  richer  thtt 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 


(b)  Powerful  individual  weaptms  amd  skills  are  now  available.  Molotov 
eodetailm,  tto  can  bosbs,  homemade  I^D,  other  drugs  and  poisons,^  «id  powerful  1- 
or  2-mmt  we^ons  such  as  the  M-16  or  the  new  mortars  and  rockets,  have  made  it 
possible  for  any  individual  eventually  to  kill  any  persem  he  wishes  or  to  destroy 
bid.lding  he  wishes*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  effective  law  to  ban  weapons 
drs^s,  or  evoi  murder.  If  people  choose  not  to  hurt  each  other  in  these  ways  it 
will  pn^ably  be  because  of  a  group  spirit— not  because  of  laws.  Ledc^'s  ardieo- 
li^cal  work  (as  remaled  in  African  Genesis^-)  indicated  that  it  was  primarily 
the  devel^mmnt  of  mapons  which  set  man  ^art  from  the  ^)es  and  started  him  <m 
Om  iRMd  to  civilization  and  cultural  development.  Today  we  ha^  miother  African 
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Genesis  in  that  individuals,  saall  groups,  and  sasll  nations  sust  be  reckoned 
with  because  their  individual  knowledge,  their  skill,  and  their  we^ons  at  hand 
will  Mke  thea  be  heard.  They  cannot  be  coaqiletely  quieted  by  big  allitary  or 
police  operations. 

2.  A  new  understanding  of  group  dynaaics  and  the  power  of  groups.  In  the 
past,  eeonoaists  haw  considered  that  a  large  grot^  with  proper  division  of 
labor  could  produce  things  acre  cheaply  than  a  sasll  group~-the  larger  the  group, 
the  die^ier  the  produce  or  the  service  rendered.  But  Parklnson*s  Lau,^  the 
Peter  Principle,^  and  the  Catt  Concept^  have  shown  that  inefficiency  cannot  be 
weeted  out  of  extreaely  large  organizations  or  govemaents.  Saall  corporations 
esplojring  1,000  people  can  often  produce  electrical  apparatus  aore  efficiently, 
for  exaqtle,  than  large  coapanies  such  as  General  Electric  and  Uestinghouse. 

It  vi^  pTObably  this  Inefficiency  which  led  the  large  co^>anies  to  the  price- 
fixing  scandals  of  the  aid-1960s. 

3,  The  dealse  of  the  idea  that  the  lower  class  in  its  socialistic  deaands 
aetely  eg>ects  the  upper  class  to  share  wealth.  For  instance,  the  old  idea  held 
that  the  richer  upper  classes  may  have  to  share  the  saae  aedical  facilities  as 
the  poor— Instead  of  participating  in  a  separate,  elite  systea  of  health  cate. 
People  usually  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  rich  would  not  tolerate  this  system 
of  health  care  but  would  try  to  iaprove  the  health  of  everyone  in  order  that 
they  theaselves  sight  receive  adequate  care.  This  concept  did  not  expect  enough 
of  tlue  pooled  leaginative  resources  of  the  poor  as  they  becaae  aore  educated  and 
aore  powerful.  The  poor  cun  be  expected  to  assuae  a  responsibility  and  to 
develc^  a  creativity  confining  health  care  and  the  total  range  of  education 
whldi  will  bring  a  new  level  of  service  to  everyone.  Including  the  rich.  Such 
expectations  will  eventually  bring  to  the  rich  aore  bemflts  froa  the  poor  than 
the  rich  foraerly  obtained  froa  elite  sources  or  froa  an  exploitative  coeser- 
clalisB. 


4.  Therapy  and  education  are  equivalent.  Both  of  thea  can  and  should  bring 
about  character  change  In  individuals,  families,  and  grcnqis.  Educatlm  is  now 
strongly  Inflt^c^d  by  concepts  which  originated  in  therapy:  (a)  the  develc^p- 
aental  stages  in  hoaan  life  concreptuallzed  by  tlM  psychoanalysts;  (b)  the  ability, 
meful,  to  drop  concern  with  cognitlcm  as  the  behavior  aodiflcatlcm  thera¬ 
pists  have;  (c)  the  close  attention  paid  to  the  relationship  between  omnselor 
aid  cUttit  1^  the  Sulllvaiian  therapists — tlw  healing  relatlcmship  in  this  case 
is  a  thing  existing  between  counselor  and  cllmt  rather  thai  a  structure  within 
either  perscm;  (d)  the  effectiveness  of  mrking  with  feelings  aid  acts  in  the 
here-snd-now  as  existential-  and  some  group-ther^lsts  do;  (e)  the  spec:lal  cxm- 
ceta  with  the  dimity,  aid  even  the  divinity  of  each  individual  soul — ^thls  is  a 
development  of  Gestalt  psychology,  enccnsiter  methods,  and  Zen  or  Tc%a. 

5*  The  individual  has  the  same  worth  and  the  sane  separateness  and  autonomy 
that  he  always  h^.  The  Uestern  individual  is  the  same  before  ^  after  we  dis- 
wvtr  Chat  he  exists  cntly  as  a  figure  against  the  gtMind  of  Cttleuee,  or  ^at  his 
ttei^t  is  totally  c^r^d  by  his  language  «td  his  internal  cittaistzy,  or  that 
he  is  a  slam  to  idioever  ccxitxols  the  public  information  aedla. 

6.  Understanding  between  two  people  is  not  nemesarily  final  agremi^t. 
^ilMophers  have  coaeldemd  that  knowledge  wm  exact  and  certain.  St.  A^is- 
tlM  that  tl^re  ma  a  pure  sid  perfect  kncwledge  idiich  resided  In  God  «td 
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was  radlatad  to  tis  as  l^ht  Is.  Descartes  thoiight  so  in  a  asatheBstical  way, 

Kant  in  m  ai>stract  *  priori  way.  Heisenberg  £id  other  physicists,  however, 
consider  that  there  is  no  sodt  thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge,  this  laplies 
that  readier  «id-  student  i^ed  not  be  In  agreomt. 

7,  Ihe  teacher  beeoaes  incarnate.  Instead  of  reralnlng  aloof  with  his 
si^rior  knowledge,  associating  with  the  other  angels  of  education  in  the  staff 
rooas,  tlM  aodem  teacher  becoaes  strong  enou^  in  his  own  IndivLteal  ego  to 
enter  into  the  learning  process  with  his  stodeits.  He  becones  a  student  with 
then  and  participates  with  then  in  their  feelings  about  learning  and  about  their 
relationships  anong  each  other  as  they  approach  the  cotsKin  tasks  of  developing 
skills  and  kiuiwledge.  The  Individual  student  sees  the  teacher  as  huaan  like  the 
stndrat  hinself.  The  studait  In  sone  measure,  then,  identifies  with  the  teacher 
realistically  and  not  with  an  idealistic  uncertainty.  The  sane  applies  to  the 
ther^ist.  He  derives  his  own  developmental  and  therapeutic  boiefits  in  the 
therapy  he  provides  for  others. 

8,  Good  educationists  and  good  therapists  are  changing  their  iri.ew  of  their 
work.  TeMihers  will  never  know  i^t  to  do  with  the  bright  studeit .  The  teaching 
profosiM  does  not  r^uire  the  brightest  pei^le  in  the  world.  In  fact,  there 
■ust  he  0aB  teadter  for  every  30  or  40  persras  in  the  world  if  we  are  all  to 
beeone  educated.  So,  1  out  of  30  nust  be  capable  of  beconing  a  teacher.  Huclear 
physics,  hitler  mathenatlcs,  microbiology,  ^d  even  sone  aspects  of  aedlcii^  and 
law  require  brighter  people  than  teaching.  If  teachers  eust  be  brighter  and  more 
knowing  than  their  pupils  the  world  can  only  deteriorate  from  gemration  to  gen¬ 
eration.  Perhaps  tliis  chsaige  is  slowest  in  Graduate  l^ucatlon.  Ho  college 
faoilty  todiqf  would  give  Shakespeare  a  Ph.D.  in  Creative  Writing  becaiise  Shake¬ 
speare  Mver  took  any  cmases  in  Writing,  atd  the  ultimate  source  of  knowledge 
about  creative  writing  has  been  thought  to  reside  in  the  research  and  teaching 
staff  of  great  institutions* 

9,  Tte  Individual  exists  only  for  the  moment  in  which  he  is  leaininp;. 

The  next  day  he  is  a  somewhat  different  individual  »)d  learning  have  to  be 
applied  to  him  in  dlffer^t  ways.  Encounter  creates  the  persOT.  This  con<^t 
fr^s  edacatl<m  to  vary  itself  from  day  to  day. 

10.  C^lst's^  belief  that  Informal  cotmsellng  in  the  lundiTOom  c«i  be  the 
moat  effective  and  can  allow  the  most  consultative  freedim.  Either  mober  may 
break  off  suUenly,  withottt  reuses.  Hapt  attrition  amd  the  ^inlM  expression 
of  emotloM  for  Just  three  minute  betwen  Om  pe<^le  who  are  mt^lngful  to 
eadi  o^Mr  can  be  more  effective  thst  a  50-elimte  interview  or  sadnar,  which 
g^^ually  ^ns  up  to  expr^sions  of  past  ad^mtures  »d  patholt^es. 

SOMOff 


in  foilswing  areas,  then,  have  lec^sitated  dias^s  in  the 
pt^^M  of  both  cotmseli^  teaching;  (1)  The  worth  of  tte  indivldoal— 

tte  worldwlte  spnad  of  knowledi^  and  indivldoal  rn'klUm  to  the  cssssbr 
mb  with  the  <^TOrrent  of  powerful  Isdlvidcal  we^msi  <2)  A  new 

w^ratandlng  of  group  ifuaAtm  »d  tiie  power  of  groiqis;  <3)  Tte  expectation  that 
the  poor  han^  a  lot  to  offer,  even  to  tiie  rleh;  (4)  The  eqni^lace  of  ther^^ 
amd  miuuftiim;  0)  The  naHration  that  the  Udividoal  has  same  d>llities  he 
almq^  hM  la  spite  of  medtanlstic  ways  of  looking  at  hio^^  mA  psydtology  and 
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eoMercei  <€)  Ihidentaiidijig  betveM  too  |>eople  &>es  not  M^ssarlly  bring  i^ree* 
mtnti  <7>  IncamatiM  of  the  teedier  and  the  therapist  so  that  ea^  becoaes 
a  leazBlag  saber  of  tiie  claserooa  or  of  the  tn^nrlctf  sitostlon;  (8)  Indi- 
iridn^  reidly  learm  seaething  today  becoaes  a  sUghtly  different  Individual 
teaorrow;  <9)  By  infonMl  aethouS,  2£araing  occur  in  a  very  qnide  tiae. 
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tllE  PUM^  OF  F/JULY  THERAPY  BI  CBIERAL  PSYOIIATRY 

Wf  Katdiew  D.  Parrish,  H.O. 

In  the  past  100  years,  psychiatry  has  aowsd  throufji  four  stages  without 
actual3y  ahandwilng  any  of  ‘the  older  stages  as  It  soi^d  to  new  oneS“(l)  dcdl» 
cation  to  the  isolated  individual,  (2)  child  guidance,  (3)  fanily  psychiatry, 

(4)  cotisunlty  psy^iatry. 

Psychiatry  of  Iniattached  Individuals 

Those  thinkers  and  therapists  concerned  with  the  individual  in  isolation 
included  Kraepelin,  Fren-i,  the  Existentialists,  Blculcr,  Adler,  the  Transac¬ 
tional  Analysts,  yatson,  Skinner,  and  soae  aspects  of  June  and  Itoreno.  'niesc 
»cn  were  largely  concerned  »jlch  instilling  strength  or  training  into  the  indi¬ 
vidual  so  tliat  he  could  get  along  better  with  his  society.  They  liad  a  tendency 
to  consider  life  an  adversary  situation — the  individual  against  society.  SoM 
considered  the  ego  a  sort  of  dynanic  filter  lAich  oaintained  a  hotsnnary  between 
the  individual  and  society.  !!uch  therapeutic  effort  was  directed  at  Inprovlng 
the  quality  of  this  filter  and  the  strength  of  this  boundary.  For  within  his 
boundaries  the  individual  was  considered  to  have  a  store  of  hahits  and  attri¬ 
butes  which  were  learned  froa  his  earlier  life. 

In  <ui  effort  to  have  ssore  influence  on  the  Inception  of  the  Inner  dlffl* 
eulties  which  caused  the  individual  to  have  treidilc  wit!i  his  society,  an  capha- 
sis  developed  on  child  guidance  and  ta*ntal  hygiene.  It  was  thought  that  if  a 
d:ild  t^irc  properly  reared  and  trained  the  eventual  adult  vnuld  be  happier. 

Bruno  Bcttelheiw  his  Orthogenic  School  becam  ad'^eates  of  children  as 
individuals  wliile  tlic  parents  were  essentially  considered  the  cner^.  A  suprem 
professionalisation  developed  asong  child  psychiatrists,  who  studied  hiswin 
dcvclofuscnt  in  depth  over  the  total  span  of  life  but  mst  of  thes  resained  advo^ 
cates  of  citildren. 


Psychiatry  of  Crojas  and  Societies 

Even  idillc  all  the  individualistic  concern  was  developing  there  was  a  paral¬ 
lel  devclof^ent  of  a  non-lndividualistic  psyAolof^  and  sociology  whiLti  concemed 
itself  with  Che  styles  of  behavior  in  whole  sociecics  or  with  the  relationships 
mmmn  individuals,  individual's  difficulties,  assets,  and  personal  charac¬ 

teristics  were  seen  largely  as  a  product  of  the  society  In  idiich  he  foimd  hln- 
self.  Such  chinters  Included  lierel,  llarx,  G.  H.  Head,  R.  S,  Sullivan,  md  to 
SOTO  extent,  Jimg  md  lloreno. 

ldU»  TOSt  oAer  nsydoanalytic  institutes,  tfie  Tavistoel:  Institute  in  Irad^ 
saved  its  pr^^^  mssian  fxesi  that  of  psycho^ialyalng  patients  to  the  training 
of  psychoanalyses  and  the  education  of  physici^s,  cleci^ssi,  social  t^rkers, 
etc.  in  the  value  of  psychoanalysis.  Put  then  it  TOnt  a  step  further  and  begai 
to  do  research  and  training  ln,'the  effects  of  %t&ups  upon  individuals  and  the 
^nsdLcs  of  intcractims  a^g  groups  thtsttelves.  It  foaid,  lor  instance,  that 
groups  TOuld  often  nake  decisions  imich  no  sin^e  Individual  in  the  group  would 
haw  Bade  on  his  mm.  FurchecTOre,  individuals  %aio  felt  th^  were  representing 
^tmms  ^aujld  behave  as  they  never  would  have  bcha^d  when  not  representing  the 
groi^.  Thus,  »ch  individual  behavior  leally  was  group-detemined  ^d  could  be 
altered  by  altering  grmip  ^^ibcrship* 


The  Place  of  Family  Tlicrapy 
in  General  Psychiatry 
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Family  as  the  Patient 

In  California,  ^7lth  heavy  influence  from  anthropology,  Don  Jackson, 

Gregory  Bateson,  Jay  Ilalny,  and  Virginia  Satir  de.velopcd  reasonable  theories 
showing  that  much  mental  Illness  could  derive  from  the  scapegoating  tfork.  of 
e  fanily  upon  its  members.  Many  behavioral  scientists  t!ien  considered  that 
the  pathology  was  inserted  by  the  family  into  the  fajidly-dcfined  boundaries  of 
one  of  its  nembers,  who  then  became  “the  patient"  and  expressed  to  the  outside 
world  the  fact  that  the  family  vjas  developing  pathology.  The  individualistic 
therapists  of  the  older  schools  considered  that  the  patient  x^as  acting  on  his 
own  and  for  hiraclf,  Tliey  directed  their  treatment  at  making  the  patient  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  behavior  which  the  family  expressed  through  him.  This  had  the 
effect,  usually,  of  separating  the  patient  from  his  family  and  circumscribing 
a  boundary  around  him  ^/uich  Included  the  fnmily-lrmlantcd  pathological  behavior 
as  if  it  were  exclusively  his  o\m.  Through  association  \;ith  tljc  thetnplst  and 
with  other  groups  than  Ills  family,  the  patient  was  redefined  as  a  person  and 
altered  hir.  behavior,  feelings,  and  image  of  himself.  The  family  was  usually 
left  to  shift  for  itself.  Sometimes  it  produced  another  patient.  Sometimes  it 
was  able,  in  its  necessities,  to  recapture  the  old  patient  and  :'edeflne  him 
back  into  the  family’s  pathology. 

The  family  therapists,  however,  considered  that  the  patholoj'v  pervaded  the 
whole  family.  Tlicy  saw  the  pathology  as  contained  x.’ithin  the  boundary  of  the 
family  as  an  organism  and  not  within  any  one  individual.  The  nci;  therapy  was 
directed  at  making  the  family  responsible,  for  producing  and  tlicn  for  managing 
the  pi'oblem.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  strengthen  the  "existence"  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Tlie  therapists  concenied  themselves  with  tlie  various  functions — pathologi¬ 
cal  and  normal — within  the  family  and  with  members  as  organs  performing  these 
functions.  Tlicy  often  turned  the  families  toiMrd  the  outsi-’e  i7orld  and  galva¬ 
nized  the  members  into  a  more  useful  relationship  as  they  faced  their  task  of 
dealing  as  a  family  with  the  world  of  work,  school,  or  neighborhood.  Some  saw 
the  individual  as  permanently  merged  into  the  family. 

Any  individual  strengths  developing  independently  from  what  the  family  could 
give  him  came  from  his  membership  in  other  groups— teams,  companies,  schools, 
cliques,  new  nuclear  families,  etc,  Thi.s  individual  strengthening  was  compatible 
with  the  myth  of  the  modem  Italian's  highly  individualised  identity  developing 
out  of  his  association  in  secret  societies,  love  liaisons,  etc.  in  addition  to 
his  extended  family.  But  this  .strength  was  not  self-made  by  the  suburban  indi¬ 
vidualist  in  his  steel-topped  automobile  heading  toward  the  grandest  of  all 
clusters  of  individuals— the  ultimate  traffic  jam. 

The  traditional  individual  therapist  had  seen  the  ego  as  developing  a  set 
of  defenses  such  as  denial,  projection,  undoing,  and  sublimation,  Tliese  defenses 
were  considered  protective  of  an  enclosed  system,  Tiiey  produced  certain  stereo¬ 
typed  interactions  with  people  and  things.  Tlicy  attempted  to  maintain  a  status 
quo,  Carl  kTsitakcr,  as  a  family  therapist,  said  ho  did  not  believe  in  defenses 
but  only  In  attempts  at  growth.  Both  individuals  and  fomilic.s  were  trying  to 
BJOvc  on  In  the  flux  of  life. 
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Tlic  Community  ns  Patient  and  an  Tlic.rnnist 

Tl»c  name  concern  for  a  *’•  '.inJeal  anthropology”  that  produced  fanily  ther¬ 
apy  also  produced  the  hind  of  corununity  psychiatry  which  coftccmcd  itself  with 
a  larner  conmunity,  uoro  economicnlly  self-sufficient  and  raore  varied-rolcd 
than  the  nuclear  fanily,  or  even  the  extended  family.  Tlie  community  was  held 
responsible  for  producing  pathological  patients,  families,  rates  of  delinquency, 
drop-outs,  mental  illness,  mental  retardation,  etc.  It  was  then  held  respon¬ 
sible  to  contain  and  to  manage  them.  Comunity  members  began  to  learn  how  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  their  own  services.  This  v?ao  sometimes 
painful  to  professionals,  to  universities,  to  clinics,  etc,,  which  did  not  want 
families,  students,  and  patients  telling  them  what  to  do. 

The  local  community  x^as  sometimes  op-conned  by  a  larger  community  (the 
state)  int  •  accepting  a  certain  self-boundary  .ns  a  community  and  into  doing  this 
psychiatric  management.  The  state,  for  instance,  might  charge  a  county  $100  a 
day  for  cveiy  county  citizen  who  got  into  a  state  hospital,  Hot  only  was  the 
IfidivJdual  merged  into  the  fanily  as  in  family  therapy,  but  the  family  vas 
teerged  Into  the  community  for  much  of  Its  Identity.  When  had  traits  could  not 
be  bagged  Into  individuals  or  families  and  extruded  from  the  community,  then 
the  community  assimilated  those  traits  into  itself  and  lessened  Its  pathological 
products  in  favor  of  more-uscful-to-thc-comnimity  products— otlier  "economic  ways" 
of  enlivening  Itself. 

But  what  is  a  community?  Some  defined  it  as  a  geographical  area  which  in¬ 
cluded  botweeu  75,000  and  200,000  people.  Political  boundaries  often  made  this 
geography  necessary  if  not  clinically  practical.  Another  definition  was:  a 
group  of  faullies  and  institutions,  all  of  which  knew  of  each  other  and  had 
influence  upon  each  other.  Still  other  thinkers  considered  that  there  should 
be  a  cOEununing  and  an  influential  interaction  betweeh  each  Individual  and  the 
group.  If  every  individual  was  not  included  then  there  was  no  communing  vrith 
the  extruded  one  and  he  was  not  a  mendjcr  hut  rather  a  slave,  a  saint,  or  other 
part-image  of  a  person. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  community’s  mental  health  we  try  to  Improve  the 
laehtal  health  aspect  of  the  Individual-to-group  interaction  or  equilibrium.  In 
that  commutung  equilibrium  the  individual  includes  within  himself  the  complete 
group.  The  group  includes  i;ithin  Itself  each  individual,  but  not  necessarily 
completely,  since  the  individual  may  belong  to  other  groups.  If  a  member  in¬ 
cludes  within  himself  only  part  of  the  group  mores,  rules,  attitudes,  then  he 
renders  the  group  incomplete.  The  group  cannot  serve  him  adequately  and  he 
cannot  serve  the  group  adequately. 


) 
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MAfJAGKMEMT  AJID  ^R■>NO’J^IRISM 

Uv  *1.  I).  Pnrrish 


Authority t  Accouritnbllity ,  nnd  Rosnonslhiltty 

Our  Wostom  sc*nso  of  .lutliorlty  p.row  out  of  tho  nouothoistic  Judoo-Christlan 
]iliilos!0|»l’.y  which  hold  a  slni’.lo  Ood  ror.ponnlhlo  for  the  univenso.  r.vcn  tliosc 
i.'ht)  thin];  tltey  havo  abandonod  roliplon  ntlll  adlicro  to  tnonotlteistic  v;ayf5  of 
orpanlaiUR  t.’orl;  and  rnsponslhility.  Thoy  tend  to  invest  in  some  one  person  tfte 
ultiraate  responsibility  for  a  fanily's  beliavior*  a  l)attlc’s  proRre.ss,  or  a 
povornmutt's  efficiency. 

Good  Tcianannrs  naiuLain  that  authority  is  lib.c  nonorrhea.  You  can  Rive  it 
to  sotneonc  else  but  tljat  doesn't  relieve  you  of  it.  Accordingly,  we  seek  to 
obtain  clear  lines  of  authority,  accountability,  and  responsibility.  Wlien  a 
mission  fails  we  seel;  to  hold  one  person  accountable.  Ue  may  then  pot  vonpeance 
or  compejisation.  Or  at  least  we  can  pet  another  manaper  and  liold  him  account¬ 
able  for  recurrence  of  failure.  Kufthermore,  every  worker  wants  to  make  certain 
the  Units  of  hliJ  ot%*n  authority  and  accountability,  lie  can  then  feel  secure 
that  he.  will  not  be  lield  accountable  for  s«»methlnr.  not  tinder  his  antliority. 

Foliotjinn  the  immotiicistic  pattern,  for  example,  all  authority  for  command 
of  the  Army  resides  forever  in  the.  President.  He  delegates  this  authority  to 
the  officers  ftf  the  Arm  and  he  holds  them  accountable  to  carry  out  tlie  missions 
for  which  they  are  rosponsll'le  t.’hen  they  exercise  tlicir  particular  de.lepated 
authority. 

'ilius  a  captain  nay  have  tlie  authority  to  cany  out  tlie  mission  of  itulldinp 
a  certain  hridpe,  Tlie  captain  may  delegate  to  his  lieutenant  the  responsibility 
for  driving  the  piles.  The  lieutenant  then  orders  his  men  to  drive  the  piles, 
and  he  is  accouutalilo  to  tlie  cnjitain  for  the  way  tlic  pile.s  are  driven.  If  the 
lieutenant  is  Uclepated  autliority  over  no  men  and  no  supply  of  piles,  tlien  the 
captain  cannot  properly  hold  him  accountable,  for  not  pettinp  the  piles  driven. 
The  colonel  will  hold  the  captain  accountable,  however,  for  tlie.  f.nilure  of  bi.s 
mission.  Tlie  lieutenant  cannot  be.  held  accountabln  for  any  part  of  the  failure 
since  he  was  never  plven  authority  over  the  men  and  materials  to  acconpj  isli  iiis 
pait  of  the  mission. 

Suppose,  however,  the  lieutenant  docs  have  rm  and  materials  hut  tal.us  tiu:ri 
off  and  builds  an  unaiithorixed  dance  hall.  The  captain  will  thou  hold  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  accountable,  for  misuse  of  men  and  materials. 

As  wc  follov;  authority  and  accountability  up  toward  their  ultimate  nourco, 
a  pravn  problem  arisis.  The  President  is  accountable  to  carry  out  immy  other 
missions  besides  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  economic  am!  splrituai 
morale  of  the  country/  may  depend  in  larpe  part  on  the  President's  malnlainin;;  a 
rdspectabio  InaRe.  If  the  Amy  does  somethinp.  the.  people  don't  like  and  the 
Prt'.sident  is  heltl  acconnCahle  for  it,  the  President  mav  lose  .all  liis  dJj-nity  nns' 
respect.  This  would  dauapu  the  functioninp.  of  the  p.ovemncnt  and  the  morale  of 
the  people.  Consequently,  if  the  Army,  under  the  President's  direction,  does 
-soiwthinp.  unpopular  the  President  nay  relieve  a  p.enernl  with  considerable  public 
fanfare.  The  public  then  vents  Its  spleen  upon  the  p.enernl  and  not  upon  their 
President. 


MouutluttHm 
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■'hurt'  hi  yt!t  pnth.lrn  with  (I  ( i  <»,  ’’’hi*  roiintn/  filttply  «Iooh 

nor.  !inv(*  «*n«inj'h  r*>noy  lo  carry  out  all  iho  mliinJonii  rlu!  pi'0|iln  clnmiir  for.  (!i)n- 
!a>f|m'nt.ly ,  th((  Prnnhli  nt  ninit  jumh!  rortaln  ahlp  raprains,  fur  Inatarjcn,  oil  v>in~ 

•  iunn  \/{rli(MiC  .'(loquiit i*  larauurcon.  11u»  Ciiptain  in  unliMT*!  ro  carry  out  liln  inlaaion 
•uiyvay,  iiinl  aliiiply  to  lionu  that  lu*  in  not  «*}ia1  Lonpud.  '<'hun,  n  captain  may  nnl ! 
his  ship  Into  rlnl:v  w.-itors  to  pot  Information  ahout  a  rival,  nation.  Or  an.  air 
coitim.nulor  may  fly  i)Vi?r  I'.uch  a  nation  at  htph  nltltnilo  for  a  similar  i>un>os«.  If 
rlu>;ni  coianandorn  an*  challoni’otl  hv  the  forolpn  ronntry  and  they  lose  thnlr  nhlps, 
tlion  iImi  rro.nldont  Is  norcl''  tempted  to  hold  then  ni'r.nonallv  rcnponnlhlo  lor 
Linilnp  tlielr  slilpr.. 

Thi.s  .sane  prlncinh>  is  omnloyed  In  Mental  lloalth.  In  onler  to  innure  that 
tnontal  lu'npital  parient.*:  are  not  neploritnl  and  do  not  !i.-ive  prevontah In  Injurlci: 
or  (ilnenses ,  tlin  povi'rnmnnt  mii.st  provide  tiiosn  pntinntf;  ailoniiatc  staff  and  adequat 
l)ul.1<Ilnr,s.  The  p<«ople  of  the  state,  who  liavc  the  ultimate  authority  in  tliese 
matters  n.iy  not  wlfdi  p;iy  tlie  neeesfiary  taxes  to  niipport  all  the  missions  of  the 
stiite.  The  (’.overnor  .mil  his  hiulpet  luire.iu,  in  nllor.atlnp  resources,  may  cut  short 
the  resources  to  the  liospltals.  hoplnp  tliat  perliap.n  no  prevent.ahln  prohlomo  will 
occur  Chi.s  year.  If  im  apparently  ])revcntable  death  occurs  anyway  the  hospital 
superintendent  Is  held  accoiintnhle,  even  if  lie  was  never  piven  the  resources  to 
do  the  Job  ailoquatcly  in  ihc  first  place,  'flins.  tlie  p.overnnont's  prostip.e  is 
.s.jved.  Tlie  superintendent  tiikes  the  blame  hut  tlie  (’.overnor  maintains  Ills  strenpth 
to  prevent  anythinp,  e.Ntremcly  had  from  h.ippenlnp.  to  the  superintendent. 

Mow,  all  this  Is  romplicatod  by  the  fact  that  no  institution  runs  at  peal; 
efficiency,  i’oney  could  .nlunys  he  .saved  hero  and  there  if  rannapoment  were  more* 
efficient.  In  the  name  of  efficiency,  then,  hudp.et  hiircaus  decide  that  a  jinr- 
ticul.nr  hospital  sliould  pot  less  money,  hut  v/lien  the  patient  death  rate  rises, 
no  one  iiolds  the  hudp.ct  bureau  responsible. 

In  .ill  hut  the  most  rca.sonahle  states  tiic  peojile  and  their  Inform.itlon  media 
respond  only  to  criticism  and  scandals  conccmlnp  their  state  ap.encies.  Construc¬ 
tive  planninj;  and  support  for  important  public  ap.encles  sells  very  few  newspapers 
and  wins  very  fev/  elections. 

I’he  function  of  die  Devil 


Tliis  scapep,ontinp.  of  a  sinp.le  person  Into  accountability  when  he  hav.  not  been 
p.ivcn  Che  resources  nr  the  autliorlty  to  carry  out  his  responnihility  Is  typical  of 
inonocheistic  countries.  The  people  of  such  countries  act  toward  Cliclr  hiphesc 
hunuiii  authorlclcs  much  ns  they  v'ould  act  toward  Hod.  They  have  Cried  to  simplify 
die  line  of  aiidiority  by  holdlnp  one  person,  widi  tot.al  authority,  accountalile  for 
every  dll  np.  Tills  eliminates  the  necessity  of  v/orrylnp,  about  a  lot  of  demons  with 
diverse  poi/ers  and  audiorities  over  parts  ef  life,  anil  nature.  Unless  one  demon  is 
invented,  iiov;ever,  the  hiphost  (lod  will  he  left  v?lth  tlie  responslhlllty  for  all 
the  liad  thinps  an  well  ns  the  pood  Chinpri  which  .irlno  out  of  hipli  authority. 
Accordinply,  the  top  adninlstrntlon  maintain.n  ilji  iiiapn  a.‘i  personally  pood  and 
efficient  by  crentinp  a  "devil"  to  he  accoiintnlile  for  all  the  had  effects  v/hic’.i 
.irise  out.  of  that  lilpli  authority. 
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Tliu'ij  in  nianannnhsni  ihr.tjrv  mo  tall;  aluMit  nstal* I istbiup,  clear  linen  of  nutlmr- 
ity^  res|ionKlt)ility ,  ntnl  acconntnhilitv,  Imt  nclnally  ire  build  into  tbo  orj-.anlxn- 
tlon  certain  necosnary  demonn  iilin  are  lield  acconntablo  for  nlnsions  tlu'v  arc 
never  nllovanl  adequate  aiit.hority  to  execute,  nowe  of  nr,  believe  thene  v/orl  inp, 
demonn  nhuuld  not  tal.e  a  piiblic  job  unless  they  are  I’lllinp,  to  be  belli  account¬ 
able  for  incidents  outside  of  their  nutborJty.  Such  a  policy  makes  It  hard  to 
obtain  Rood  staff  In  government  or  corporate  life. 

TIjn  necessity  for  scnpogoatlnp,  docs  not  really  lie  with  the  President,  the 
Covernor,  or  even  the  hitdp.et  bureau.  In  n  denncracy,  nltin.ate  authority  rests 
with  the  people.  Use  accosintahil  Ity  should  also  he.lon**.  to  the  people.  Of  course, 
the  people  do  pay  for  every thinp,  In  the  end,  hut  usual  I’f  is  's  after  some  Individ¬ 
ual  scapegoatinn.  Since  the  people  is  not  a  sslne.le  tn«;ividual  It  cannot  as  a 
group  of  nonotheir.tn  consider  itself  the  r.lnple,  ultlMately  responsible  person. 
Fiirtheraorc,  those  who  have  great  power  can,  if  tliey  wir.h,  avoid  belnp  called 
blameworthy.  The  jiovereip,n  citizenry  is  only  hum.an  If  It  thus  avoids  account- 
ability. 

Ue  love,  to  believe  that  w»;  pan  always  elect  nr  hire  someone  Into  account¬ 
ability  for  our  very  difficult  problems,  such  as  daliverv  of  ncncnl  Ttcalth 
services.  VJlien  orte  of  tiie.se  auLlinrltieii  f;ii.lu  us  We  usual  ly  condemn  bits  as  if 
he  were  corrupt  from  hictit.  l?t*  tend,  then,  to  a  now  authofity  with  all  our 
original  childlike  faith. 

Polytheistic  accoun  ah  1 1 1 1 

People  with  polytheistic.  tr.i.liti«ins,  however,  are  more  lib.ely  to  spread 
their  trust  among  multiple  powers.  They  do  no’,  expect  thtir  emperors,  ardums, 
consulH,  phnroalts,  or  prosldents  to  eliminate  problems  of  mental  and  physical 
health,  employment,  education,  etc.  For  these  needs  the  individual  cooperatcH 
with  his  extended  family,  his  viliage,  his  religious  sect,  his  se.cret  society, 
his  business,  b.is  local  government,  and  all  the.  inter IncUlng  rclatimiships  among 
these  groups.  It  is  very  complex.  A  citizen  must  be  always  e.n  his  toes  In  such 
countries.  From  childhood  he  io.nms  to  he  constantly  concerned  with  politics  at 
all  levels  of  life*  He.  knows  he  cannot,  elect  .an  official  and  then  lie  hack  and 
wait  for  th.-.  official  to  bring  a  great  society  into  being.  For  us,  no  doubt,  our 
own  tradi  m  .  ia  best,  but  if  our  families  and  communities  Irtam,  like  these  other 
peoples,  o  contain  as  their  own  local  responsibility  some  of  the  hard-tti-solvc 
problciss  Ci  local  delinquency,  mental  health,  retardation,  etc.,  then  wc  will  he 
less  dls.  jipolnted  uitli  our  managers  and  with  ourselves. 

C^SOunitins  responsible  for  their  own  delinquency 

Tlie  modem  problem  In  I’entnl  He.aicli  is  not  so  much  die  delusions  of  patleucs. 
requiring  treatment.  It  is  the  delusion  of  the.  normal  iUnerican  people  that  r.ojw* 
us^ert,  some  high  .luthoslty,  or  some  efficient  delivery  system  can  solve  the 
prohlcms  of  Ifcntal  Ilcaitli  .so  that  the  local  neighhorbonds  and  groups  out  of  which 
tlic  delinquency  or  iMntal  illness  developed  don't  have  to  feel  responsible,  'flien 
that  unreasonaiile  hope  is  decreased  in  the  local  reuntlcB  and  neiglibothoods ,  then 
the  local  people  tlienficlves  no  longer  have  to  "insult"  thslr  deviant  neighbors 
by  sending  them  to  dlstanc  places  for  swse  expert  to  "cure,"  but  can  locally 
febabllitnte,  use,  and  benefit  from  their  talents. 


EXISTEIWIALISM— A  GENEPvAL  PSYallATRIC  VIEI-J 


Existentlalisin  Is  yet  another  attempt  to  fit  the  world  into  certain  cur¬ 
rent  theories.  Physics  also  tries  to  fit  the  world  into  its  current  theories. 
Physicists  fail.  In  part,  alter  the  theory,  and  try  again.  Existentialist 
theory  is  more  stable,  hot^ever,  than  most  physical  theories  because  it  Is 
harder  to  test  in  the  real  world.  It  has  some  of  the  quality  of  kerygma;  a 
religious  enthusiasm  often  pervades  it.  Psychiatrists  find  it  particularly 
easy  to  fit  a  patient's  problems  into  existentialist  theory  when  they  mal:e  an 
analytic  exploration  of  the  patient's  unconscious  wishes.  Thus  the  psychiatrist 
discovers  that  most  of  the  patient's  unconscious  ideas  are  simply  examples  of 
the  pre-fotmed  ideas  in  the  psychiatrist's  theory.  !fost  of  the  ideas  which 
don't  fit  the  theory  at  first  will  seem  to  fit  later  as  patient  and  therapist 
work  together.  Some  of  the  therapy's  good  effect  comes  when  the  patient  sees 
himself  as  taking  a  satisfying  place  in  a  new  conceptualization  of  human  life. 

ilevertheless,  existentialism  is  not  a  static  theory.  Different  men  and 
different  times  conceive  it  differently.  All  the  varieties  of  existentialism, 
however,  stand  in  contrast  to  three  ways  of  thinking  about  patients.  (1)  Tlte 
patient  as  stibject.  This  Includes  the  views  of  rationalism  and  idealism.  Both 
views  see  man  as  a  thinking  being,  only  as  a  subject.  Descartes,  Housseau,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  for  instance,  all  tended  to  see  man  as  a  subject.  His  observ¬ 
able  behavior  was  not  considered  the  truly  human  part  of  him.  Only  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings,  and  his  spiritual  life  were  that.  (2)  The  patient  as  object. 

Modem  behaviorism  sec?  man  as  a  mechanistic  object  to  be  measured  and  controlled- 
perhaps  a  clod:  to  be  re^set  and  then  allowed  to  run  on  its  own.  The  behaviorist 
cannot  see  thought,  feeling,  nor  spiritual  life*  He  does  not  assuns  he  can 
measure  them.  Hie  behaviorist  understands  a  person  only  through  what  the  person 
ss^s  or  does.  To  him  the  person  Is  purely  an  object.  (3)  The  observer  as  sub¬ 
ject.  The  empathetlc  therapist  studies  his  own  subjective  feeling  and  thought 
while  presumably  being  influenced  by  the  patient.  If  the  therapist  understands 
his  own  mind  fairly  well  he  can  see  the  changes  In  his  otai  feelings  wrought  by 
the  presence  of  the  patient.  These  changes  are  wrought  only  by  the  patient's 
behavior,  of  course,  but  the  effect  on  the  therapist's  own  feeling  and  thought 
is  supposedly  due  to  a  parallel  set  of  feelings  and  thought  within  the  patient. 

Eadi  of  these  three  ways  considers  only  one  aspect  of  the  prohlem  of  under¬ 
standing  human  behavior.  Existentialism,  however,  avoids  all  these  approaches  to 
psydiology.  It  ctmcerns  Itself  with  the  existence  of  the  individual  and  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  keep  on  e3d.stlng.  The  person  in  himself  exists  before  he  has  any  attri¬ 
butes  or  any  essence.  Facts  or  events  precede  truths.  A  person  must  do  a  bad 
act  or  think  a  bad  tliought  before  he  has  the  quality  of  badness.  Somehow  exis¬ 
tentialists  alw^s  assume  this  existence  of  the  actor  or  person  as  a  good  In 
itself,  quite  aside  from  what  he  nay  do. 

Existentially  was  developed  by  modem  Individualists  partly  as  a  protest 
against  the  Industrial  Eevolution's  mechanization  of  individual  man.  It  opposed 
Hegel  and  his  notion  that  the  state  could  behave  as  If  it  had  a  mind.  It  opposed 
any  matching  of  a  person's  identity  with  a  role  or  vd.tli  any  other  structure  of 
group  behavior.  It  opposed  submergence  of  self  either  as  member  of  a  tribe  or 
as  an  organization  nan  or  as  a  specialist  with  a  stable  usefulness  in  a  social 
system.  The  Greeks  had  called  such  specialists  "idiots”— men  not  integrated  into 
all  group  activities  but  confined  to  a  narrow  set  of  Interests.  The  existential 
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concept  of  Individuality,  in  contrast  to  the  Greek,  was  self-oriented  rather 
than  society-oriented.  An  existentialist  would  hardly  agree  with  Solon  in 
describing  as  a  happy  person  one  who  participated  in  cany  varied  activities  of 
extended  fatally  and  of  state,  and  finally  died  in  battle  for  his  state. 

Existentialisra  docs  contain  elecents  of  the  Eastern  integration  of  subject 
and  object,  so  that  the  observer  is  part  of  the  thing  observed,  e.g.,  the  inter¬ 
personal  psycliiatrist  and  the  psychodraoatlst  are  participants  in  the  crucial 
therapeutic  encounter,  and  the  military  psychiatrist  is  an  element  of  the  very 
team  he  "treats," 

Existentialism  deplores  modem  life's  absurdity  (Camus)  and  dehumanization 
(Kafka),  Such  problems  are  a  natural  accompaniment  of  life  throughout  the  indi¬ 
vidualist  age— from  about  1300  A.D,  to  the  present.  !!any  customs  natural  and 
integral  to  past  decades  seem  dehumanizing  to  people  today  tmen  those  customs 
persist  into  our  oto  time.  Future  Ben  will  probably  deplore  as  dehumanizing 
our  own  marriage  customs,  our  dsUd  rearing,  or  our  most  enjoydsle  entertainment, 
llany  practices  in  a  beginning  neit  ethic  seem  dehumanizing  because  traditional 
eyes  do  not  see  the.  consistent  way  this  ethic  fits  into  the  life  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  is  beginning  to  live.  Later  on,  some  of  these  things  may  not  seem 
dehumanizing  at  all— perhaps  certain  drug  habits  or  people-monitoring  by  eter¬ 
nally  present  T?  cameras,  hliat  is  ddiunanizing  for  some  people  has  useful  and 
beautiful  aspects  for  others.  For  exa^le,  the  loss  of  personal  autonomy  within 
a  tribe  or  an  extended  family  avoids  the  kind  of  dchinaanization  which  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  fiscally  efficient  services  brings  to  clients,  for  each  such  service 
specializes  in  sotae  one  aspect  of  the  individual— divides  up  the  individual 
almost  as  the  production  line  divides  up  tjork  on  an  auto.  For  Instance,  a  hos¬ 
pital  patient  has  his  heart  closely  attended  to  by  the  cardiology  department, 
his  body  fluids  by  the  laboratory,  his  ld.dneys  by  the  urolo^  department,  etc. 

Tlie  family  (or  the  tribe)  p^s  close  attention  to  the  character  and  the  way 
of  thlnMng  of  each  individual.  It  reacts  specifically  to  him  as  a  person,  but 
it  de-individualizes  him  by  giving  him  no  privacy — intruding  on  almost  every 
aspect  of  his  life.  It  treats  him  as  an  eternally  lockcd-ln  ftMiber  of  the  group, 
a  meiaber  tdio  has  little  right  to  be  loyal  to  any  other  group,  "rtie  zeeijer  may 
then  try  to  obtain  some  separateness  of  personal  existence  by  joining  another 
group— e.g, ,  secret  society,  business  deal,  "unapproved"  marriage,  learning  the 
language  of  some  unusual  profession*,*  Ihe  pervasive  bureaucrat  of  the  modern 
cotorate  society  pays  no  attention  to  tl»e  individual  unless  he  becomes  a  prob¬ 
lem,  It  treats  almost  all  individuals  the  sar»— as  if  they  had  exactly  the  same 
rights  and  taracters.  The  bureaucratic  individual,  then,  esmoc  feel  \mlque — 
though  he  at  have  some  privacy  and  feel  equality  with  others, 

EFlstentlalism  usually  considers  itself  a  hul^fark  against  both  dehumaniza¬ 
tion  and  de-lndividualization.  It  approaches  the  individual  as  a  thing  in  him¬ 
self,  not  as  one  egg  in  a  big  omelet.  It  builds  up  the  individual  as  a  collection 
of  present  fe_elings  and  not  as  an  eternal  essence  belonging  to  the  past.  Thus, 
existentialism  is  neither  tribal  nor  bureaucratic.  It  is  hmanly  individualistic. 

Individual  therapy,  approached  from  an  existentialist  paint  of  view,  gets 
the  pati^t  to  m^e  real  his  oim  individualism  above  all  other  concerns. 
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Im  spite  of  tiieir  coneeni  for  the  unique  being  of  eacA  individual,  hov*- 
f^ver,  etistentiallsts  do  ei^iloy  essences  or  eternal  ideas  which  they  see  as 
zategories  Inhering  in  events  and  feelings.  The  existentialists  necessarily 
thli&  with  these  ideas.  Like  objective  scientists,  they  do  at  times  detadt 
themselves  from  their  objects  (patients)  in  order  to  think  clearly  dsout  them, 
but  the  detaduK&t  is  not  permanent.  Rather,  it  is  a  rhythmic  attadiing  and 
detaching  of  self  to  and  from  the  patie*  ^  in  order  to  intensify  understanding 
and  feeling  about  the  patient.  It  is  therefore  not  so  cool  as  the  detachment 
of  a  Araepelln  from  the  patients  he  demonstrated  to  his  students. 

***** 

Kierkegaard  seemed  to  feel  that  Conscious  learning  occurred  mostly  when 
passion  had  been  eliminated  from  the  relation  between  the  learner  and  things 
studied.  Things  then  became  intellectualized.  b  Sickness^tfato  Death,  Kierke¬ 
gaard  put  modern  anxiety  Into  the  world  of  print.  Thinkers  could  then  detach 
themselt^  from  this  anxiety  and  intellectualize  ^out  it.  Intellectualization, 
if  "superficial"  and  not  Intensely  attadied  to  the  heart  of  the  thinlter,  was 
freer  to  let  a  situation  call  for  its  oim  logical  mid  reason^le  solution.  In 
ordet  for  this  passionless  reasoning  to  be  meaningful  and  relevant  to  persons 
in  the  end,  the  thinker  would  have  to  Join  the  conclusions  Into  his  otm  personal 
feelinp  as  the  final  act  of  reasoning.  The  thing  as  ultimately  learned  became 
a  part  of  the  total  person's  life  and  feeling  uutil  he  detailed  his  feelings 
temporarily  in  order  consciously  to  learn  a-new  thing. 

For  Kierkegaard,  truth  was  the  relationship  between  the  knower  and  the 
stuff  he  thought  he  teew.  E^n  if  the  stuff  itself  was  false,  he  was  ^ncemed 
with  whether  the  relation  was  true  between  that  stuff  and  the  individual  thinking 
it.  Thus,  Freud's  patients  who  thou^t  their  facers  had  r^ed  thoi  had  lived  as 
if  it  tmre  so.  Psychologically,  the  rape  was  true — at  least  it  was  true  in  the 
encounter-life  they  lived  ^th  Freud,  tlntil  th^  could  hecMse  passiixtlnss  enough 
to-  i£-^sOine  the  rape  intellectually  and  reach  new  txmscious  learning,  we  must 
ask,  h^rever:  Should  the  r^lst  be  held  responsible  psychologically  for  the 
rape  if  there  was  in  fact  no  physical  rope?  Should  the  nsy^iatrist,  by  his  own 
attoitiimess,  encourage  the  patient  to  dewlop  further  this  personal  "truth"  not 
ccmsensual  with  the  patient's  friends?  Some  psydtiatrlsts  do  it  and  then  later 
bring  the  patient  around  to  attending  to  other  people's  ways  of  "truth"  without 
asking  the  patlaC  necessarily  to  abandon  his  cun  preconceived  way* 

For  Kierkegaard,  then,  every  question  bad  to  be  related  to  the  aliw,  self- 
mtate  Individual  or  elso  the  individual  became  a  mere  robot.  Vb  amsld  seeing  a 
person  as  a  «>hot  when  ve  look  at  the  total,  humsi  society  within  hii3--the  full 
cultutai  range  of  roles  and  thoughts  and  language  he  can  experience  within  himself 
and  ccs^se  his  ht^anness.  The  individual  seets  to  he  a  robot  only  then 

look  at  the  local  society's  categories  of  character  or  role  m6  their  seeming 
cOezoi'ra  effect  i^on  the  defenseless  individual. 

The  application  of  a  piraven  drug  or  hospital  procedure  to  the  patleit-as- 
(hject  doesn't  cure  him  except  as  an  object.  It  leare  bta  discxnrnected  frem 
people  and  from  his  own  hopes.  The  p3tlent^asBa«parsim  must  have  seme  hope  that 
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his  enco^ter  with  the  "therapeutic"  soul  of  the  doctor  or  the  group  facing  him 
will  bring  relief  which  extends  beyond  the  tlierapeutic  encoimter.  Otherwise, 
the  patient  won’t  ts>rk  toward  a  resolution  of  the  prohlera  fron  his  own  side  in 
his  crucial  everyday  life. 

Hletzsche  thought  that  to  understand  Oneself  as  a  system  was  equivalent 
to  understanding  the  social  world  as  it  was  systeriatised  in  one’s  own  tim. 
Xdkewise^  to  understand  a  system  of  social  life  was  equivalent  to  tmderstanding 
one’s  own  life,  A  society  defines  its  Otm  truth  for  its  own  times,  but  dianglag 
times  bring  a  slippage  of  that  truth.  In  the  course  of  life  an  individual  could 
diange.  In  the  course  of  history  a  social  system  could  change.  A  person,  a 
church,  or  a  goiremracnt,  however,  could  not  change  by  investigating  its  delu¬ 
sions  unless  it  saw  (perhaps  unconsciously)  some  way  it  could  live  well  without 
these  delusions.  Ihe  person  (or  other  organism)  must  see  some  issue  in  vhidt  it 
can  be  committed  personally  OTd  can  be  cnotlonally  Involved,  Nietzsche  felt  tlie 
&izope  of  his  day  was  sick,  was  dying,  but  it  was  pregnant  with  a  new  Europe. 

It  needed  to  attend  to  that  pregnancy—to  nurture  it,  to  become  condltted  to  it, 

Uith  institutions  and  td.th  whole  societies,  to  die  is  to  make  way  for  life, 
to  prcsiote  new  llfe^  Thus,  a  father’s  death  at  age  70  wscf  allow  his  Children 
Mire  ftcedim  to  take  up  their  own  lives.  A  president  or  king  may  leave  office 
and  his  successoif  will  he  able  to  do  newer  things.  World  Har  I  may  destroy  the 
Edwardian  way  of  life  ^d  allow  a  new  way  of  life  to  arise.  The  subjugation  of 
laimctt  or  servants  may  end,  Iblth  it  ends  a  whole  way  of  life  so  that  the  liber¬ 
ated  people  cannot  the  old  world  as  other  people  mice  could.  Nevertheless, 

they  can  find  a  new  world  of  their  mm. 

Nietzsche  felt  that  blockage  of  the  will  to  power  produced  neurosis.  Ciis 
will  to  pmmr  was  the  drive  to  llw  out  one’s  own  potential.  Ilappines"  was  an 
alert  and  conscious  feeling  cf  power.  It  was  not  the  absence  of  pain.  Ito 
doesn’t  strive  negatively  for  the  reduction  of  tension  itself  but  he  strives 
positively  toward  self-co^etmice.  ttealUi  is  the  individual's  power  !  oravent 
or  to  eimrcewi  disease  mid  suffering.  It  is  not  merely  a  passive  absei.  .a  of 
disease.  Nietzsche  thought  altruism  and  morality  resulced  from  hostility  and 
resentment  idiich  was  suppressed  and  turned  inward.  Such  ii^atlent  altruistic 
people  yearn  for  a  passim  "peace."  Wieir  opmi  aggression  ^mld  naturally  pro- 
duM  sadistic  demmids  upon  others— with  natural  retaliation.  These  pea  -lovers 
had  as  much  i%sentmect  as  the  power*^wielders,  but  they  diiM't  get  as 

niidi  benefit  ftem  It.  Both  types  cf  power-seekers  iirarovcd  if  they  developed  a 
^zsonal  creati"^  life  to  ei^ress  these  energies.  Artistic  work,  for  Instance, 
was  sexual  energy  transmuted  so  as  to  he  unrecognized  as  sexual  eiergy. 

I  think  the  will  to  p^er  is  never  iwally  blocked.  Only  its  esp«ssion,ln 
socially  acceptable  w^s  is  blocked.  The  will  alone  without  ciqiression  i^ 
ffl^ety.  It  Is  free-floating  enerj^  without  an  object  with  which  to  express^ 
Itself, 

Sartre  s^d  ^  jhidividuai  ^  his  choices.  This  does  not  mean  to  me  that  the 
indl^dual  is  the  sum  of  all  the  choices  he  ever  made.  Ihat  stss  is  si^ly  the 
dead  md  static  posture  that  he  has  co^ilod.  It  is  not  his  living  acts,  llis 
pMsrat  esdstence  Is  the  act  of  making  the  present  choices  he  Is  involved  in. 
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ffiat  saae  exisc^ee  can  be  lost,  Iwxrever,  by  soee^M  else's  choice- “for  in- 
•tMce,  sooeone's  ^oice  to  nurder  hla.  Is  the  individual,  then,  purely  his 
"otm"  (dioice?  Nietzsche  thought  nan's  greatest  ultisate  power  tbe  power 
to  lose  his  existeice  by  his  own  ^oice. 

S<«ae  of  Karl  Jaspere*  writing  indicate  that  although  the  Individual 
elated  as  a  hinan  being  prior  to  his  relevance  to  antf  society,  nerertheless 
tfiat  being  had  no  range  of  self-qualities  and  no  aeating  as  a  person  within  his 
world  except  as  he  recreated  all  the  ejqserience  and  Imouledge  of  both  his  tra¬ 
ditional  culture  and  his  oun  past  life  and  cade  those  cultural  and  individual 
"araerles**  relci^nt  to  the  position  of  his  person  in  his  present  society,  ihe 
a  Ban's  personal  life  hlstore  and  the  history  of  his  society  is  appropriated 
to  hia  detcraines  his  character~his  traits  and  the  choices  he  win  sake  when 
fared  with  each  n^  situation.  Ihe  n^  situation  in  turn  beccoes  a  part  of  his 
history  and  helps  to  guide  future  b^avior.  On  certain  occasions,  sneh  as  in 
ther^y.  In  a  new  joh,  or  in  a  new  country,  the  Individual  bot  revise  his  per- 
areal  and  social  histories.  That  Is,  he  say  see  thee  differently.  Slnre 
philosophers  of  the  past  and  ther^lsts  of  the  p^sret  have  aeaning  to  us  <mly 
as  part  of  our  etm  history  we  cannot  look  at  thre  objectirely.  ter  history  and 
their  history  are  part  of  the  siM  traditlre.  te  are  reoaking  otac  history  new, 
with  those  thinkers  in  Bind,  tie  are  Bost  useful  in  our  derelopoent  of  self  when 
lie  cemsider  all  philosophere,  seiretists,  politiclffiis,  and  thcri^ists  as  our 
conteBporarles  and  peers.  A  geaerallzed  nan  (e.g«,  teethe)  or  a  generalized  era 
Coig*,  Elizabethan  &gland}  lires  the  ionediste  present  by  using  the  conceptual 
gains  of  eadi  past  century.  Ihe  nan  uses  a  13th  ^itury  w^  of  grasping  tody's 
life  and  also  an  ^lightrenent  way,  Slnilarly,  an  adult  lires  the  present  by 
grasping  it  as  1,  2,  3...90  year  bids  do.  Ihe  iMividual  attains  Being  and  also 
attains  a  self  threngh  the  inner  neditation  and  the  outer  negotiation  with  past 
and  present  bein^  or  selves.  Itor  philosophy  and  therapy  hare  no  great  truths 
to  find.  Their  hipest  adiiei^srat  Is  to  participate  in  the  rentlnuous  flowing 
of  resociated  tlKra^t  and  act  anong  persons  who  interact  well — therapist,  patient, 
wife,  boss,  fzired;  Plato,  Plotinus,  St.  Ihreas,  teethe...  In  the  fltnc  of  society 
or  of  history  there  is  no  politics  and  no  philosc^l^  but  only  the  acting  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  thinking  of  phUre^hezs.  And  erety  aan  is  southing  of  a  poli¬ 
tician  and  a  ^lilosopher. 

Ihe  great  aodern  probles  is  that  easses  of  reople  are  connected  by  technical 
nd  organizational  channels  but  don't  feel  the  historical  Intereoiniectedness 
of  their  Binds  and  sotds.  They  are  not  aware  of  faring  a  tredltion,  to 

i^re  they  are  all  currently  contributing— and  therefore  eretrlbnting  to  each 
otiter.  This  pooUng  of  persreal  Influraces  conseiorely  creating  a  present  tra¬ 
dition  ^nmecred  with  the  past,  w^  easier  for  m  individual  to  be  aware  of 
vitiiin  a  Gre^  polls  or  a  Chinese  extended  f«i11y. 

It  is,  howerer,  possible  tod^  for  theraiy,  education,  aid  Oie  living- 
leareing  situations  in  practical  life  to  bring  a  ^rson  tc  feel  aU  of  the  rele- 
wMt  history  and  cp^»ira,cation  idiich  if  a  part  off  himelf.  ^my  cai  also  bring 
Mil  to  feel  blMell  m  integral  part  of  his  cultural  traditi^  md  the  social 
C^gUuieations  Of  his  local  relghboxhaod.  Ihe  Beaming  aid  the  tmique  individu¬ 
ally  of  a  perete  depends  on  the  things  and  tiie  peyle  (living  nd  dead)  outside 
hlBself  idiicfa  y  sates  a  part  Of  hlKelf  aid  wh^i,  at  the  s^e  ttee,  he  sakes 
hiMelf  a  part  of.  It  woidd  require  a  deity,  of  reurse,  to  integrate  all  of  the 
relevait  trteltlm  aid  the  presMt  mrld  c<^»mieatleiin  appropriately  within  his- 
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self,  and  then  to  find  for  hinself  a  relevant  place  ms  a  part  of  these  things 
he  hinself  now  contains.  of  coarse^  heed  hot  he  so  ^j^lete  ^jout  it  in 

order  to  live  a  practical  life. 

Jaspers  felt  that  it  was  ixa^ortarit  for  a  the^^lst  to  det^lop  the  abilltv 
to  interact  relevantly  with  patients  and  to  help  then  to  Interact  relevantly 
with  their  own  societies  and  traditions.  Ihe  therapist  was  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  if  he  approached  the  patioit  ohjectlvely  tdebin  the  doctrine  of 
any  school  or  sect. 

*  *  *  * 

In  lii^elangelo's  day,  or  Ifadiia^Ui's*  i^t^le  night  have  said,  "Ife're 
beasaing  inhunan  in  our  cruelty  toward  others  and  in  mir  tediots  stud^  of  reli¬ 
gious  s:d}jccts...  Let’s  get  ha^  to  persons***  Every  caitu'^  for  its  own 
reason  said,  *’Let*s  get  badt  to  persons.**  But  when  a  scientific  attitude  was 
conbined  with  the  attests  to  analyze  the  person  better*  th^  the  person  becaise 
analyzed  as  an  object.  He  vaa  divided  into  objectified  parts,  e.g.,  ego, 
supci^go,  id.  The  very  psychoanal3rtic  tedmiqi^  produced  analytically  observ¬ 
able  fra^aents  of  the  persmi.  Analysis  of  a  grot^*  tM*  ^td.d  ^te  the  indi¬ 
vidual  a  snail  cog  or  object  wimse  priaary  existttce  MS  seen  in  his  gn>up 
fonctiiht. 

Freud,  with  liis  analysis  of  slips  of  the  tongM*  huosr,  dreaos,  etc.*  Bade 
possible  a  sonewhat  scientific  neasui^fawt  of  eatteth  heretofore  unconscious 
to  the  individual.  The  scientific  investigation  had  hij^i  pi%stige  and  popu¬ 
larity  but  it  was  confined  to  the  investigation  dc»e  i^on  the  individual*  not 
tipoa  the  group  nor  the  organization  nor  the  hOr  t^  ^titology  hdtind  the 
prevailing  wjy  of  life. 

Freud*  trying  personally  to  avoid  a  cold  neurologleal  «Q»proach  or  the  ctm- 
teeporazy  industrial  approadi  of  treatl^  sen  like  saehines*  UstMed  at  iMgth 
to  tlie  person  within  his  patient,  tried  to  return  to  the  personal  ecstatic 
and  to^ntic  kind  of  reasoning  In  the  Ball^tenh^c.  But  scImm  was  really 
his  god*  and  the  trorld  audience  of  his  dw  waited  for  e^criBental  pnnif.  So 
Freud  becase  technical  and  objective  In  his  i^asoning. 

At  least.  Freed  did  aake  the  individual  Btii  feel  st^eihat  responsible  for 
bis  own  irratifmal  actions.  A  Ban's  uncdnscious  was  cMSldered  to  belwg  to 
hia  personally.  then*  becaM  able  to  aettpt  their  own  nastiness  and 

craziness— things  that  Muld  keep  ttiea  frtm  being  one  of  the  ideal  elite.  But 
Freud's  tedtnical  reasoning  and  analyzing  went  tti  ftttther  to  frapi^nt  aai  all 
ovnT  egain.  It  wade  ^n  an  object  in  the  laboratory. 

Esdstential  psychotherapy  tries  to  avoid—even  In  the  ther^lst's  own  Bind — 
the  use  of  technical  reasoning  in  the  therapeutic  ralationship. 

Binswanger  thoi^t  that  Fraud  explored  san  ^  his  biological  ^iviroraent 
(the  Ihsielt)  but  that  Fraud's  cAjective  attitude  Md  tedmlque  and  his  relative 
detadaient  fram  his  patiaits  preranted  tttm  ^plorlng  either  uie  personal 
relations  asong  fellow  aen  (the  Hltwelt)  or  ^si  In  ralatbm  to  hisself  (the 
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Elf^a»elt>«  The  psjdioaii^ytlc  technique  of  striding  epatt  mA  addjig  inter- 
pretati<ais--*Tou  att  projecting  your  own  <mger  onto  ae"-»MtM  the  patlmt  evea 
vuTC.  likely  to  sense  Maself  as  a  aere  object,  not  as  a  pezscm  ^o  thinks  to¬ 
gether  with  the  analyst  as  a  htnsan  equal—as  a  conte^o^w  and  a  peer.  Thus, 
the  analyst  msf  fKU  c(»trlbute  to  the  seeing  of  self  ^d  otitei^  as  an  object. 

That  vaj  of  seeing  vas  the  attitude  vhl<di  caused  the  pattMt's  aU^ation  in 
the  first  place,  fnrthei^re,  the  analyst's  continual  practice  of  keeping  his- 
self  cme-up  on  the  patient  brings  into  the  analytical  sitnacitm  ihe  coi^>etitive 
dog-eat'^^og  world  of  the  opoi  narket.  This  attitude  in  the  social  world  has 
helped  to  alienate  ^e  pati^t.  Yet  analysis  provides  no  Mllecticm  of  teas- 
■ates  who  can  prove  th^selves  through  teas-tash  work,  but  rather,  the  sin^e 
patient  m^t  sd^ea  him^f  off  fros  others  so  ^  to  be  an  dUidividual  person- 
in-hiaself. 

Paul  Tlllld)  felt  that  reason  had  becooe  separate  item  enotion  and  frea 
will.  Reason  was  in  imposition  to  existence.  Sie  original  reason-world  of  the 
Enlightensent  was  emttraed  with  Justice  and  etitics  (Spinoza,  Locke...)  The 
thinkers  thoug^it  of  th^^elyes  ^d  their  world  as  guided  by  soae  benign  imiver- 
sal  pat»tr,  su^  as  Ck^  or  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  or  perhaps  tte  doi^i^rk  of  the 
uni^rse,  which  theontically  relegated  all  aen  to  the  stat^  of  bM^ers.  The 
19th  ^ttury,  lujwei^r,  saw  the  ^rld  as  a  vast  coepetitive  earket*  People  ex¬ 
ploited  colonies,  bosiMSses,  aarkets,  slaves,  dmstitnencies,  audidsecs,  and 
clientele.  The  exploiters  ctmsidered  theaselves  an  elite  group  (often  exploiting 
other  elite  groups) .  Ste  exploiters  vete  sseEiJcra  of  this  group  of  surviving 
fittest  creatures  because  of  their  successful  vam  of  b^iavlng  In  the  world  of 
cocmetition— nan  against  san.  Eeastm  now  was  guided  only  1m  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  reasoner.  20tfa  ^itury  psychiatry's  pmmtifm  of  intellectual  power 
and  the  understanding  of  grotm  and  individual  dynasics  did  nothing  to  alleviate 
this  situation. 

*  *  e  e 

.Beurosis,  nistentially  defined.  Is  an  attitude  or  a  hehavior  which  destrtms 
the  individual's  j^t^tfal  to  fulfill  his  own  being.  For  tostan^,  a  pKOccupa- 
tion  with  keeping  all  one's  work  very  neat  na>  nzei^t  aim  oreatii^  thought  fros 
being  bestm^d  upon  the  wo^.  A  fear  or  goiUig  -^ut  on  the  sti^t  ma^  pre^»sat  one 
fron  ^^l^ing  social  wd  work  eicounters.  It  se^^  to  rss  that  this  destructi'^ 
attitude  need  not  exist  purely  within  the  individual's  own  person.  Mk  attitude 
within  his  fawtly  »rald  also  prevent  hia  fraa  fulfilling  bite  own  being.  Sc^etiaes 
all  our  e^duatl^  toil  att^mfs  ^rely  to  assign  individual  ow^rship  to  a  neuro¬ 
sis.  ne  assuse  Murosis  esmot  be  possessed  by  a  f^Uy,  a  nel^boAood,  a 
sdnorlty  group#  etc.  ^rthernore,  w  like  the  individi^'s  potential  to  fit  the 
■ore  beni^  s^les  of  his  tlae.  After  all,  aaea  sone  of  his  omscious  individual 
potential  Includes  his  becondng  a  aurderer  or  a  torturer,  the  styles  of 

his  tlaes  usually  provide  t1»  very  grarear  of  his  thou^t  so  that  his  potential 
is  largely  rog^ated  hw  his  society. 

With  the  developmt  of  the  Begasachine  Oh^foM's  i^a  of  mm  being  so 
o^roized  that  ftmctlon  as  a  great  cooi^inated  mdi^M)  erer^me  hungered 
for  real  personali^-dlrocted  eaotion,  includiag  especially  love  and  hate.  Host 
psychotherapy  becne,  tiien,  mly  a  staged  rebearoal  for  dereloiamt  of  lore-hate 
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espi^sim-— a  riae^UBic^  eo  reach  persanenC  htssi  growth  or  hawan 

varcth.  Coefort  and  caring  wafstb  to  the  self,  c<HL«idex%d  »  ^olatlm.  Is  a 
rel^sing  of  self  to  tiie  prltf  tl've  Bother  or  to  the  si^port&ig  groiffl  or  to  an 
aU^incltslTO  passivity*  Sadi  caring  and  coafort  dees  not  stiBolate  deMl^^sit 
of  an  independent  s^f  ^d  Its  varied  potentials.  Iteither  does  coigilttlpg  ok*s 
es^ressiw  power  to  Mthlng  hot  hate. 

The  anton^ooS  Self,  free  fiom  nenrotic  co8d.tt^nts,  vonld  he  foned 

1.  Ac^ptlng  the  Indlvidttal  tmconscloos  as  part  of  Self. 

2.  Accepttog  die  self  as  part  of  a  cont^sorarv  grots  and  a  ttefcA 
social  traditlM.  The  Self  then  extends  b^osd  the  shin  llaltSa 

3.  ^arpcsilng  an  1ndtvlAial*s  practice  of  sense  perceptitm  sid  dls* 
crlslnation. 

4.  Building  cORBiialcatlng  extensions  to  the  bodv  and  to  the  self«B 
skills  td.th  haBierj  violin,  typewriter,  telescopes,  saUhoat^, 
library,  etc. 

5.  Building  persraal  naterial  strsefcures,  ixittstantly  forever, 

tdiich  are  outside  tlM  self  but  tdtieh  be  attached  to  the  self, 
thus,  we  build  a  write  a  botik,  join  a  clt&,  obtaifl  a 

friend,  teato  a  Class*.. 

A  fundanental  assueptiem  of  Individoalis.tically  specialized  p^chother^y 
is  that  nan's  ^tstnial  bt«anity  need  not  be  teased  apart  nor  destrayed  in  the 
process  of  studying  nto  or  of  developing  his  potential,  the  fact  of  a  persto's 
existence  Is  sore  ii^rtwt  th^  aaf  tnoulcd^  about  hte.  Bribes  Ad  in 
can  bn  understood  toly  in  die  ^m^ot  of  tte  individoal's  existtoto  wm  is 
sitting  opposite  you.  Jtotm  ^Mral  p^chothcz^amentic  thesfy,  toAver,  iMintains 
that  yon  can  understand  dM  CNnaaics  (mly  in  term  of  the  nartlciilar  Amniter 
between  you  and  the  other  persim.  To  look  for  dynanics  <nily  inslA  die  stiiar 
pezstm  or  inside  yourself  reveals  thtise  d^nasim  fros  <mly  a  narrow  individual- 
istic  aspect. 

The  existentialists  believe  that  m  inst  At^Ams  emxnmter  wito  o^^r 
perstm  aakes  him  exist  for  m  in  a  different  way  f tA  ^lat  1  knA  afaflwrt  hie. 

They  fail  to  ^mceive  this  A^mtcr  a  interpcreimal,  lUiAver.  Ih^ 
theaselvA  with  Ach  Indi^dnal  separatoly.  Since  therapist  Ad  patiAt  have 
distinctly  sepatote  etistto^^  the  Ae  persA  is  still  sti^ing  Ad  lettBins 
abAt  the  odier.  To  S^%  eAAt  the  therAist  is  still  being  AJectiA  e'^i 
though  he  conplains  a  a  <ndstAtialist  that  objectivi^  is  At  a  toing. 
The  exl st Atialist  dtoA't  netossarUy  try  to  gtAp  the  Acooiter  A  A  existing 
thing  within  itself. 

In  order  to  faiA  a  paUtot  It  is  ACAsazy  to  hare  sMe  kind  of  dialeetical 
partlclpatiA  idth  hin*  Vm  therapist  ca  aIv  rederstand  the  patiAt  if  toe 
therapist  is  rea^  to  jottf  idto  Mn  eAotlAally,  to  feel  for  him  A  a  persm. 
ifost  traditional  p^diiatrists,  horerer,  cAtinne  to  sake  th^selres  ^Mfortahle 
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hf  tfe^nctios  their  ^Kctial  selv»  free  tiie  enosimter^  seeing  the  otiter  person 
m  m  product  to  he  iMtted  on  or  es  aediaisas  of  behavior  to  be  adjusted. 

Iftes  a  pspiSiiatrise  sees  psvchiatty  as  an  over-taNjrtsit  professifsi  it  is 
httd  for  his  to  SM  hiaself  as  an  elesat  of  the  pati^t  ^stea  at  hand^for 
imt£B«,  to  see  himelf  as  an  el^^nt  of  the  school  and  its  probless  or  as 
a  ^a^bor  is  the  Mi^>Oihood  he  is  serving. 

Ban  tedo^  stmt  phene^^ott  to  an  abstract  mtiieaatical  formila  or 
to  a  fsjdiological  thsOrp,  he  feels  the  phenot^ncm  is  aore  real  than  before. 

Be  go^  on  to  deal  the  fonmla  nther  than  tn.th  the  phcnoi«ncm.  Re  ^asur^ 
^Apares  this  fOxiaila  vith  the  fotitola  for  other  phmMoia  and  thiiAs  tiiat 
te  is  dealing  with  rett  life.  Re  h^^sS  to  feel  Itmelv  »  he  involres  himelf 
■ore  Ad  Bore  nith  tte  prestigioA,  absttact^  and  lAerson^  fornalatlons.  let 
to  Aate  A  abstractiM  of  love  is  to  lAe  si^t  of  the  act  of  love  itsdf •  Sisi- 
for  t!^  '^tf  At  of  being  or  for  the  alert  rensciOAness  of  the  presAt: 
to  Ate  A  Ajeetire  ihstraction  of  ttos  is  to  lose  thes. 

A  Ban's  1«i^  U  a  t^Astant  AtenAhmal  pzoress  ^  beeoning  a  soeewhat 
different  pcrson^-AterAtion  atac»g  ^sf  vorlA  and  press.  GonseqrentlVji  A 
Isolated  individual  c^aot  exist.  A  effervescing  social  Astea  esists^  AiA 
contains  a  changing  i^Hvidoal.  Hie  Adividual  particAatre  te  the  sfstre's 
dis^.  Constant  prO^AS  is  participatiA  A  hlstOrv.  10  prioress  A  to  be. 
la  pxogcess  is  to  JMn  A  the  floo  of  tine,  and  therefore  to  JoA  A  tl«  histoxv 
of  <r^*s  relture. 

DreeA  A  Cerise  se«^  **ro  be  ttere.*  BreeA  A  tlw  character  of  a  par- 
tirelar  binan  cxisteare  ^diiA  seA  it  ^art  f»ni  all  Ater  edLsten^s.  Unis,  1 
exist  A  tl^  partiAlA  ttere-plare  Aich  A  ^  o^i^A  ^ace  and  A  tAe. 

SacA  a  a  asA^cAs  mAt^red  ^  fadStentialiA,  iMt  it  An't  oereAarv  A 
Arerprestraal  thii4d«^#  ^or  ^n-^^re  exAA  onlv  ms  part  of  re  I-thm 
AAAter.  Qioic^  Ae  Adc  A  the  AAtAt  of  sujre  AcAnter.  "I  re  ire  choires” 
is  equivalret  to  s^i^,  *fbe  rec^etar  A  Its  tasoiem,"  A  Met  A  At  a  Ag 
i^Arti^  itsdf.  It  A  a  asrertAg  hiAelf.  Htes,  I  re  «  Arc  of 

1^  th&i  X  sav  ^Me^d^.  I  re  sa^Ag  it  re  a  part  of  a  d^ad  or  otlsr 
rerertire  A  tte  resext^^  itrelf. 
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Existential  Being 

Descartes  felt  that  the  individual  in  hi§  consciousness  was  separate  from 
.the>*world  and  from  other  people.  The  thinker  Was  alone.  He  Whs  certain  only 
of  his  own  existence.  Existenrialisra,  however,  views  the  world  as  a  system  of 
active  relationships  in  which  the  individual  finds  his  existence  and  which  he 
helps  to  create  by  that  very  existence  of  hiss 

Existential  belnj*,  however,  is  hot  the  adopting  unto  oneself  of  social 
norms  and  concepts.  Such  conformity  would  Indeed  deprive  a  person  of  existeh- 
Eial  being.  For  existential  being  gives  a  self-esteem  which  is  far  more  than 
the  image  formed  by  the  views  of  others  about  the  person. 

Furthermore!  the  sense  of  existential  being  is  not  the  .psychoanalytic  ego. 
The  ego  is  the  interface  bet\jeen  biological  drives,  previous  training,  and  the 
present  external  \rorld.  That  ego  is  a  small  ephemeral  thing  by  comparison  vrlth 
the  total  sense  of  being.  But  sense  of  being  is  hot  merely  a  grand  isolation 
•of'  the  self,  it  means  inclusion  ih  nature— inclusion  in  time  and  the  natural 
processes  of  the  world. 

Society  -today  tends  to  define  the  individual  as  a  passive  recipient  of 
social  forces!  such  as  education!  family  and  tax  pressures,  etc.  Tliis  seems  to 
be  the  view  of  behaviorism,  psychoanalysis,  Marxism,  and  modern  bureaucracy. 
E&stentlal  analysis!  however!  sees  the  individual  as  an  actor^a  maker  of 
choices  with  a  position  in  space,  in  time,  and  in  relation  to  others.  Tliis  is 
His  heing. 

Being  cannot  be  fully  sensed  unless  the  person  also  senses  not-being 
(awareness  of  the  threat  of  death  and  of  loss  of  the  person’s  mm  potential  as 
he  Conforms  to  social  pressures  of  as  he  meets  with  injuries  in  the  world). 
Without  the  clear  realization  that  being  can  be  lost,  and  Without  the  clear 
understanding  of  \?hat  is  non-being!  then  being  itself  becomes  problematical, 
weak!  and  Uncertain-. 

Death,  more  tlian  any  other  event,  confirms  individuality*  The  person  dies 
as  an  individual,  not  merely  as  a  member  of  society.  The  Constant  imminence  of 
individual  death  sets  apart  individual  life  as  real.  Death  of  the  individual 
does,  however,  develop  his  group.  It  allows  the  group  easily  to  i  Jt  up  a 
replacement  in  the  person’s  role,  but  this  role  is  nox7  somewhat  changed  in 
accord  with  needs  that  had  already  been  present  before  the  death  of  the  person, 
in  some  sense,  then,  a  person  cannot  really  die  alone.  His  death  has  meaning 
to  his  group.  It  changes  the  group. 

In  spite  of  the  need  to  he  free  of  the  group  in  order  to  develop  a  true 
individuality,  the  fear  of  too  much  conformity  and  loss  of  individual  separate- 
nias  actually  prevents  the  development  of  some  individuality.  After  all,  the 
ability  to  think  in  English  was  developed  by  a  group  process  and  by  much  con¬ 
formism.  This  ability  allo^-’ed  the  development  of  a  very  broad  degree  of  inter¬ 
action  with  other  beings,  a  degree  which  would  not  be  possible  without  lan- 
^age.  It  also  enahled  the  individual  to  develop  extensive  self-separateness. 


A  foot  is  ffi»Q.atated  as  an  Individual  foot,  not  merely  as  a  member  of  the 
body.  The  constant  possihllity  of  amputation  sets  apart  foot-life  as  real.  Vei 
the  foot  has  no  choice  about  being  a  member  of  the  body.  The  individual  has  no 
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cholcei  either.  He  is  a  meldjer  of  some  group.  It  Is  useless,  then  in  wy 
Qlnd^  to  try  to  become  coii^letely  autonomous. 

Existential  Anxiety 

Existential  anxiety  Is  the  threat  of  Impending  non-being.  It  Is  a  threat 
to  the  very  foundation  of  Selfness  and  belongs  only  to  man.  Animals  may  be 
anxious  because  of  conflict  about  impending  danger  but  they  do  not  conceive  of 
non-being.  The  conflict  itself  prevents  resolution  of  tension  into  a  working 
emotion.  Existential  anxiety  is  not  an  affect  like  sadness,  joy,  or  fear.  It 
is  the  energy  produced  by  the  full  realization  that  non-existence  impends,  A 
person  consaonly  and  normally  experiences  some  degree  of  such  anxiety  without 
converting  it  to  fear  or  to  any  other  emotion  he  can  act  upon.  Tlietapy,  of 
course,  is  made  difficult  when  patients  want  the  doctor  to  rid  them  of  normal 
anxiety.  Patients  should  be  educated  how  to  make  good  use  of  normal  anxiety, 
pain,  and  unhappiness. 

Anxiety  prevails  when  an  individual  is  avoiding  the  experience  of  pressing 
emotion,  or  perhaps  of  perceptions  t?hich  he  wishes  were  "not  mine,"  It  pre¬ 
vails  also  as  an  atmosphere  in  some  group  of  his  which  is  maintaining  similar 
avoidance. 

Doctors  as  individuals,  for  instance,  may  avdid  perceiving  that  by  treating 
only  mildly  sick,  interesting,  and  affluent  cases  of  their  ovm  social  class, 
they  are  pretending  that  they  are  not  really  responsible  for  the  poor  and  the 
unlntcfesting.  They  are  pretending  that  they  are  not  relegating  many  people  to 
suffering  while  they  help  a  few  people  slightly.  They  do  not  see  the  sick  as 
society's  responsibility.  They  do  not  see  the  doctor's  pay  as  also  society's 
responsibility,  and  therefore  they  feel  no  need  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
patient’s  problems  nor  with  the  problems  of  the  patient's  class  or  group.  IThen 
the  concept  of  such  social  responsibility  dawns  in  la3nnen,  however,  an  entire 
medical  society  may  act  anxious— as  if  it  needed  to  avoid  something*  Fart  of 
this  anxiety  is  existential.  It  is  perception  of  a  threat  to  a  way  of  existing. 

National  anxiety  prevails  when  a  nation  tries  to  maintain  an  image  to  itself 
of  caring  for  humanity  and  concerning  itself  with  mankind,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  nation  is  avoiding  responsibility  in  Asia,  fOr  example,  as  if  Asian  countries 
were  inhuman  enough  or  unimportant  enough  to  be  neglected.  Or  else  they  are  to 
be  only  roughly  or  kindly  hfflidled— but  with  detachment.  Furthermore,  to  go  to 
war  with  hatred  in  the  heart  would  be  to  destroy  an  image  of  individual  and 
national  self  as  benign.  This  produces  anxiety  because  of  the  fear  that  this 
important  self-image  may  become  extinct.  In  Order  to  avoid  responsibility  for 
involving  the  national  self  in  the  life  of  Asia  we  must  use  a  lot  of  energy  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  human  needs  and  the  humanistic  contributions  of  these 
Aslans  and  to  their  participation  in  our  otm  national  self.  This  enerf^  is  a 
tension  which  is  equivalent  also  to  anxiety.  face  the  impending  nOn-existence 
of  a  class  of  humanity — the  Aslans— which  is  a  part  of  our  collective  self, 
though  we  are  denying  that  it  is  a  part. 

ffue  existential  anxiety  Occurs  when  the  patient  is  faced  with  a  ^ange  of 
his  Old  self  (his  old  way  of  easting)  even  if  the  chan|e  is  an  ultimate  benefit. 
For  instance,  a  change  to  a  better  job  is  a  thl^at  if  the  old  job  had  become  a 
part  Of  the  old  self.  Freeds  of  the  individual  to  ehanpe,  then,  brings  anxiety, 
Fersons  sUtrender  individual  freedom  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  anxiety. 
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labile  anxiety  may  be  Induced  Into  the  individual  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
group  he  is  In,  the  anxiety  Itself  is  not  felt  -as  a  threat  to  that  valuable 
collective  existence  but  only  to  individual  existence*  tflien  the  mind  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  group  the  individual  may  sense  no  anxiety,  even  in  the  most 
threatening  circumstances.  Thus  a  mother  may  see  clearly  the  threat  to  her 
ovm  existence  as  she  willingly  sacrifices  herself  for  her  child.  Tlie  sane 
might  be  true  of  the  soldier  X'/hc  sacrifices  himself  for  his  buddies  or  his 
unit.  Some  existentialists,  hox^everi  night  say  chat  these  sacf  if  leers  x^ere 
not  coc^letely  autonomous  persons.  They  x/ere  merged' dependently  or  synJjioti- 
cally  xJith  others. 

Shame-Anxiety  and  Guilt-Anxiety 

If  the  patient  sees  his  therapist  as  truly  human  like  himself,  the  patient 
has  no  necessary  shame  nor  guilt  x/hen  he  brings  up  into  the  dyad  all  the  ”not-me" 
part  Of  the  self.  They  are  appropriately  "me-as-patient."  At  a  formal  dinner, 
hox^ever,  the  patient  xrould  act  as  if  the  part  of  his  life  xihen  he  is  sitting'  on 
the  toilet  x-ras  "not  me."  Before  a  police  captain  the  patient’s  little  thievings 
X7ould  become  "not  me."  Before  adults^  the  child-xjlthln-hin  would  he  "not  me," 

Yet  these  many  aspects  of  shame  are  natural.  To  see  the  self  as  part  of  nature 
nay  produce  a  shame-anxiety  in  a  certain  social  situation  as  above.  But  it 
X'fould  never  produce  an  inx^ard  guilt-anxiety,  felt  as  a  stain  to  the  self. 


Guilt-anxiety  threatens  the  value  of  the  self.  In  order  to  avoid  that 
guilt,  I  nay  lean  toward  a  new  superego j  a  new  set  of  moral  values,  I  may  have 
to  make  new  ideas  a  part  of  myself,  I  may  have  to  let  soma  of  ny  bid  self  die* 
Shame-anxiety,  on  the  other  hand,  'is  only  a  threat  to  my  external  world,  to  ny 
possessions— perhaps  to  ny  relation  to  child,  parents,  body,  of  job,  1  can 
study  shame-anxiety  as  an  emotion— the  same  as  I  study  fear.  1  can  compare  it 
with  other  emotions.  True  guilt-anxiety,  however,  is  so  much  a  threat  to  my 
existence,  and  therefore  so  much  a  part  of  ray  existence  that  I  cannot  study  it 
objectively  and  comparatively, 

Existential  guilt  is  a  part  of  being  and  is  inevitable  at  certain  times  in 
the  course  of  life.  In  any  part  of  life  it  is  alx-zays  present  as  a  potential. 

If  the  therapist  sees  this  gxiilt  in  the  patient  as  mere  "guilt  feelings"  he 
relegates  it  to  an  attribute  or  a  pcsSession  of  the  patient,  and  not  necessarily 
a  part  of  the  patient’s  existence.  It  is  not  a  part  of  his  existence  in  the  xmy 
that  diciee^making  is.  The  patient  who  sees  guilt  as  merely  one  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  is  t^rging  his  existence  with  that  of  the  group  and  is  not  iixring  his  oxm 
being  as  ^llty.  For  it  is  only  as  a  group  metier  that  he  could  feel  such  a 
possession  as  integral  xjith  his  exm  personal  existence.  In  s6ti«  other  society, 
such  a  group  member  might  not  even  be  guilty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient’s 
refusal  to  accept  his  childish,  his  authoritarian,  his  cool  fflid  rational  feel¬ 
ings  as -a  necessary  part  of  his  existence,  x-iill  lead  himself  to  a  more  personal 
guilt,  fflxis  is  the  guilt  of  denying  part  of  any  man’s  existence.  It  is  not  the 
guilt  of  denying  x-^hat  the  society  considers  distasteful. 


Existential  gxiilt  produces  syiaptoms  only  if  it  is  rejected  as  a  part  of  the 
self,  in  which  case  the  person  develops  a  neurotic  guilt  and  anxiety,  with  ac- 
cMipaiiyifig  sy^tbms.  Existential  g^lt,  then,  comes  about  because  one  has  self- 
awareness.  It  does  not  come  from  tabdos  of  suppressions  of  initinCt.  It  comes, 
rather,  because  the  person  realizes  that  he  can  choose  or  not  choose  to  use  his 
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own  potential.  Thus,  everyone  participates  in  some  existential  guilt,  for 
everyone  is  constantly  readjusting  decisions  about  his  own  potentialities. 

Existential  guilt  can  be  of  three  types.  (1)  Tlie  existential  guilt  of 
one's  own  inner  world  (the  Eigenwelt)  comes  from  forfeiting  one's  oim  poten¬ 
tially.  (2)  The  existential  guilt  of  the  world  of  encounter  with  other 
people—the  you-me  world— (!Iitt;elt)  comes  when  the  self  intrudes  on  a  fellot^ 
nan's  potential.  (3)  The  existential  guilt  of  the  political  and  physical 
world  around  (Umvrelt)  comes  from  intruding  on  the  potentialities  of  nature  as 
a  idiole— usually  by  separating  the  self  from  nature,  thus  doing  an  Injustice 
to  nature's  own  potential.  For  one's  existence  belongs  in  nature  and  con¬ 
stantly  acts  with  it. 

The  Subject-Object  and  the  World-Soul 

The  psychiatric  approach  to  a  patient  should  eliminate  the  subject-object 
dichotomy  in  such  a  way  that  the  psychiatrist  feels  he  is  in  the  same  world  as 
the  patient,  and  yet  is  preserving  the  reality  of  his  oxm  existence.  There  is, 
then,  a  sense  of  community— patient,  doctor,  and  other  people.  The  doctor  does 
not  take  an  objective  view  of  the  patient  from  a  white  coat  position.  Neither 
does  he  loss  his  own  identification  in  a  merger  with  the  patient's  \rorld  or  the 
patient's  self. 

The  patient's  problem  Is  usually  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  his  own  being, 
or  it  is  the  loss  of  the  s^se  of  belonging  in  his  o^m  world.  Tiiese  are  schizoid 
problems,  not  hysterical  problems.  If  the  doctor  sees  them  as  only  hysterical, 
he  nay  be  concentrating  on  a  beautiful  drama  instead  of  on  the  real  problem, 
in  other  centuries,  hysyria  was  perhaps  a  more  real  problem— dramatically  ex¬ 
pressive  behavior  capturing  the  interest  of  others.  In  the  1200s  a  person  was 
flotsam  within  nature.  In  the  1600g  he  gained  power  over  nature.  Not?  in  the 
1900s  he  is  estranged  from  nature,  community,  and  his  oim  body. 

A  person  cannot  develop  himself  within  society  by  means  of  Introjection, 
identification,  etc.  unless  he  trains  himself  to  be  conscious  of  that  very  self 
and  to  realize  that  he  himself  Is  the  one  making  his  choices.  Thus,  the  present 
"I"  knows  the  eternal  historical  Within  his  own  mind  the  person  must 

functlcm  so  as  to  see  himself  as  Object  and  subject  at  the  same  time.  When  a 
person  is  thus  conscious  of  self  he  can  st^d  aside  and  see  the  self-relation 
to  society.  If  self-transcendence  brings  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice  and 
action,  theoretically  a  person  so  freed  can  express  himself  in  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  action— romantic  love,  heavenly  love,  eii?>athy,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  animals  and  plants.  He  has  empathy  for  the  qualities  and  the  needs  of 
liaterials  such  as  leathers  or  woods  Or  stones,  fr<mi  which  he  may  create  artistic 
conammications.  He  has  awareness  of  the  strength  and  possibilities  of  his  own 
muscles.  Without  this  freedom  of  action  the  individual  would  be  more  rigidly 
confined  to  a  single  world  or  a  single  mode  of  self-expression. 

The  Three  Worlds  of  Existentialism 

The  ttawelt— the  biological  and  physical  world— has  within  Itself  no  self- 
awareness.  It  includes  all  the  instincts  and  other  biological  behavior.  This 
is  the  world  to  which  we  imtst  adapt  since  if  we  did  not  we  would  freeze  to  death 
dr  starve  or  die  of  esdiaustion.  As  a  society  we  have  learned  to  modify  parts  of 
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this  world.  As  individuals  we  can  do  very  little  to  change  the  Utawelt.  We  can 
only  adapt  to  the  methods  our  society  has  developed  to  avoid  or  control  most 
Umweit  problems — clothes,  heaters,  weapons,  drugs,  irrigation. 

The  tlitijelt  is  the  xjorld  of  one’s  fellov;  men.  One’s  relationship  to  others 
makes  changes  in  those  otliers.  Tlxis  is  not  adaptation  but  interaction  and  en¬ 
counter,  where  both  members  are  changed. 

“nxe  Elgenwelt  is  the  node  of  one’s  current  relationship  to  self.  In  it,  I 
grasp  %;hat  a  flower  means  to  me.  This  flower,  or  other  objects,  has  different 
meanings  to  different  persons  and  to  different  stages  of  me  as  1  live  my  life. 

What  I  am  to  myself  feels  different  at  age  10  than  at  age  20,  This  interior 
world  is  the  Eigenwelt. 

Thus,  in  the  Umweit,  "Tlie  flox^er  is  pretty  in  ctaaparison  with  other  things 
in  the  xrorld."  In  the  Mitwelt,  “The  f letter  fits  prettily  into  our  relationship,” 
or  "I  agree  xjith  you  that  the  flox^er  is  pretty,"  In  the  EigemJclt,  "Compared 
with  other  things  in  my  mind,  the  flower  is  pretty," 

All  three  of  thesa  worlds  must  be  lived*  If  w©  leave  out  one  mode  we  avoid 
reality,  Binswanger  felt  that  psychoanalysis  dealt  only  with  the  Uw-jelt, 
Psychoanalysis  xias  mostly  concerned  with  the  individual’s  struggle  with  his  biol¬ 
ogy  and  with  society,  II.  S.  Sullivan  2md  other  Interpersonal  psychiatrists  were 
concerned  mostly  xjith  Mitwelt,  They  saw  the  self  as  a  reflected  appraisal  from 
others  of  the  position  in  the  group  which  the  person  held  currently.  Such  a  self 
x»an  always  changing  in  its  quality— perhaps  with  discontinuity  and  xrTitli  sudden 
sidesteps  into  other  roles  as  life  xjent  on.  The  person  remembered  currently  the 
past  things  tliat  xrould  connect  uii  a  single  line  of  history  for  him.  He  saw  him¬ 
self  as  alx^ays  the  same  person,  even  if  the  self’s  social  role  did  change.  At 
different  times,  then,  he  was  a  criminal,  a  liberal,  a  soldier,  etc*,  and  his 
attitudes  tox;ard  the  x?orld  and  tox^ard  himself  xrere  different. 

Thougli  existentialists  tended  to  feel  that  Sullivan,  swncxdxat  like  Freud, 
molded  the  self  tov’ard  social  conformity,  nevertheless  Sullivan  showed  how  social¬ 
ly  conformad  the  self  really  X7as,  Frraa  the  understanding  of  that  real  conformity, 
a  person  could  build  a  true  independence,  but  if  he  assumed  independence  had 
already  been  built  he  would  not  go  on  to  build  it.  Only  by  understanding  that  a 
delusion  is,  adelxision  can  we  break  free  of  that  delusion,  Sullivan,  like  G,  H. 
liead,  didn’t  think  the  self  had  all  the  independent  existence  the  psychiatrists 
tliought  it  had.  Tlte  self  x?as  a  precipitate  of  the  culture,  including  the 
^ths,  the  styles,  and  the  tastes.  It  vxas  also  a  precipitate  of  interactions 
ai^ng  actxial  persons  and  between  the  person  and  his  physical  world. 

Exercising  all  his  potential,  a  person  plans,  acts,  and  is  understood  in 
all  three  worlds.  In  personal  tragedy,  for  instance,  the  Individual  is  cons¬ 
cious  of  his  full  inner  identity  in  the  midst  of  the  natural,  social,  and  inter- 
pefhonal  forces  upon  liin.  Modem  men  often  avoid  this.  Because  modem  drsmia 
leaves  out  the  Eigenwelt  there  are  virtually  no  tragic  dramas  today,  Most  of 
dur  audiences  today  are  merely  sx/spt  along  together  by  musical  coitedy  or  by 
stylish,  catchy  situation  dr^as.  In  all  his  sadness  and  del..ght,  man  lives 
his  oixm  life  fully*  Even  as  an  audience  member  he  exercises  his  ox-m  talents 
for  inxrolvement  in  preference  to  being  merely  entertained. 
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Esdstentialisia. . .  ((^t.) 

Bife  Various  Kinds  of  fliae 

fflie  lAwelt  fits  iiito  clock  tloe.  Everywhere  In  the  Iftawelt  time  flows  at 
the  saro  speed. 

The  Mit\jelt  exists  in  a  time  with  variable  speeds  and  intensities.  This 
rigtf  sloifs  or  speeds  up  as  we  become  bored  or  intensely  absorbed  In  the  other 
person.  The  duration  of  an  Intimate  relationship  with  another  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  meaningfully  in  the  days  or  years  of  astronotw  or  of  cloc1:s. 

The  Eigenwelt  has  no  dtiratlon  In  time.  There  are  simply  Immediate  eidetic 
graspings  of  insights,  self-awareness,  metaphor,  or  poetic  feeling. 

The  "I”  in  any  of  these  time-worlds  is  the  htmian  being's  act  of  becoming 
something  different.  The  "I"  is  the  point  of  the  universe's  flox?  of  tine,  where 
the  individual  meets  the  future  (Ihawelt).  It  is  the  point  of  change  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  persons  C^itwelt),  It  Is  the  point  where  feeling  changes  TJithin 
the  person  (Eigenwelt). 

Even  in  the  severe  psychoses  and  neuroses  anxiety  Is  suspended  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  imagine  a  future  without  this  anxiety.  Sometimes  a  painful  memory 
without  attachment  to  a  plan  for  a  better  future,  is  kept  out  of  consciousness 
and  yet  it  continues  to  Influence  acts,  with  less  direct  pain  but  usiially  witli 
anxiety  from  "causes  unknotm." 

The  past  beCcmies  alive,  influential,  and  useful  only  if  the  future  is  irqjor- 
tant  to  the  individual.  Remembered  events  have  but  little  relation  to  the  actual 
events  of  the  Individual's  past.  Only  1/10,000  of  the  events  in  one's  life  are 
re^iibered  todays  and  even  these  are  often  distorted.  The  future  determines 
tK Aries.  How  we  remember  a  thing  depends  in  large  measure  on  what  we  intend  to 
do  with  it  in  the  future.  The  future  determines  the  past.  Iferaory,  like  emotion, 
is  a  creative  process §  with  the  future  in  mind.  To  the  existentialist,  the  past 
is  Uawelt  and  is  therefore  only  a  part  of  the  influence  upon  the  person— there 
is  also  Hitwelt  and  Eigenwelt. 

The  psychoanalytic  patient  cAnot  make  any  practical  use  of  his  couch  memo¬ 
ries  until  he  has  some  connitment  to  the  future  and  also  scoe  self  to  ctmmiit  to 
the  future.  But  the  building  up  of  the  memory  system  or  ryth  in  conference  with 
the  psychiatrist  caa  help  to  strengthen  a  small  self.  The  resulting  larger  self, 
cottitted  to  a  future,  has  a  need  for  more  iiseful  mAries.  As  the  traditional 
p^choanalytic  patiAt  builds  up  his  self-respect,  his  self-confidence^  and  his 
ability  to  act  on  his  own,  he  also  builds  up  a  history  of  self  that  he  can  toler¬ 
ate  Ad  tdiich  supports  his  new  confidence  and  respect. 

Existentialists  do  not  believe  that  historical  forces  carry  the  individual 
alPlig  automatically;  They  think  the  individual  has  choices.  ‘  They  are  adver- 
sari.A  of  Spenglcr's  historical  cycle,  whidi  coerces  each  individual  Into  the 
paftlcular  styles  of  thinking  for  the  historical  stage  of  his  t^^.  Existentlal- 
Isti  also  run  contSary  to  Ee'^^-Strauss*  structuralism,  which  sees  a  single  set 
of  patterns  underlfiftg  ail  human  behavior. 

Brato-injurad  people  are  tied  to  the  immediate  cAcrete  situation,  Anxiety- 
rlddA  people  Bte  tied  to  the  iBBediate  cAcrete  situation.  Their  horlzAs  are 
nafAwed  to  space  Ad  to  time.  IhuS,  A  extremely  tired  hiker  say  be  able  to 
plA  Aly  his  next  step,  one  step  at  a  tlE»«  The  severely  brain-injured  person 
Ha  difficulty  in  ^neralizing  what  he  knows.  He  sA  not  e^Ai  be  able  to  do 
lAth  his  right  hAd  idiat  he  has  learned  to  do  with  his  left.  The  '^otBal"  person^ 
h^^Ar,  CA  thick  bey  Ad  the  nafrew  horizons  of  a  particular  time  Ad  place.  He 
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can  think  o£  possibilities  and  potentialities,  but  what  is  "normal"  depends 
upon  a  person's  role  and  status.  On  a  long  march,  a  x<rlVnte  is  more  likely  to 
fall  out  from  eldiaustion  than  is  a  sergeant  with  a  comparable  degree  ^f  physi¬ 
cal  stamina.  In  the  stress  of  battle  a  rifleman  may  be  doing  well  if  he  can 
plan  ahead  for  one  minute.  A  man  who  can  plan  ahead  for  ten  minutes  cm  com- 
^nd  a  platoon  (lieutenant).  A  man  who  can  plan  ahead  for  one  day  in  combat 
can  coFSnand  a  division  (major  general).  Thus,  the  normal  man  can  transcend 
the  Itmediate  concrete  situation  in  contrast  to  the  brain-injured,  the  anxious, 
the  e^diaiisted.  Or  the  animal. 

Dishonesty  is  transcendent  behavior.  It  takes  more  intelligence  md  more 
persroal  integrity  to  tell  a  lie  than  to  tell  the  truth.  Police  who  "grill" 
Stlspects  oftem  put  them  tmder  such  anxiety  that  they  are  unable  to  tell  good 
lies.  The  lie,  the  promise,  and  the  contract  thus  successively  move  the  person 
from  Eigenwelt  to  Hitwelt.  Financing,  and  especially  the  managing  of  marketing, 
mo^s  the  person  Into  the  Iteiwelt.  Ever  since  man  transcended  the  immediate 
situation  in  all  three  of  these  worlds  he  has  evolved  as  a  species  ahead  of 
animals.  As  he  fits  into  Rousseau's  social  contract  and  into  the  conqietition 
nf  Adam  Smith's  laissea  faire  econocw,  he  is  able  to  compete  in  a  political  and 
in  an  economic  world  either  as  individual  or  as  group,  and ‘finally  reaches  the 
Spencerian  "survival  of  the  fittest"  in  purely  human  economics.  Tlius,  esd.sten- 
ti^ism  can  fit  the  dog-eat-dOg  Cotapctltive  world  which  sees  the  individual  as 
developing  in  competition  with  his  society--as  early  Freudian  psychoanalysis 
also  satr  it. 

Some  modern  existentialists,  hot-?ever,  see  laodem  man  as  becoming  free  of 
the  need  to  impute  order  and  design  in  everything— free  of  the  fear  that  dis¬ 
order  somehov?  eliminates  being  and  makes  man  anxious.  S«ae  people  (Sartre  and 
Camus,  for  inStMce)  accept  the  world's  natural  disorder,  dirt,  pornography, 
md  absurdity  along  with  its  ilements  of  order,  joy,  and  reason. 

Psychbtheraneutic  Techniques  ‘ 

There  is  no  stereotyped  teclmique  by  which  a  therapist  can  Injaediately  help 
a  patient  to  reach  his  own  potential.  The  therapist  must  first  understand  the 
patient  33  a  persouj  and  then  develop  techniques  tjhich  are  appropriate  to  the 
therapist  and  the  patient  in^heir  personal  encounter,  tiiat  Is,  the  therapist 
fust  first  understand  the  patient  as  a  being  in  this  world  t^th  the  therapist. 

It  is  well  for  ^  Is  a  therapist  to  concciire  the  patient  aS  acctxopanying  me  on 
spaceship  Harthi  lie  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of ^  he  cannot  be  held  at  arm's  length. 
His  t^ataent  emmot  consist  exclusively  of  interviews  with  me.  He  must  "inter- 
VtSf"  xd.th  himself,  with  other  Individuals  besides  me,  and  with  the  world  of 
h^an  groups  asd  physical  nature.  His  badness  or  weakness  must  be  recycled  use- 
fuHy-^corapatibiy  to  himself,  to  me,  and  to  the  irorld.  (Eigenwelt,  MtWelt, 
and  limuclt) 


As  an  existmtialist,  1  consider  the  existence  beside  me  of  the  other  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  am  not  at  that  nawnt  concerned  that  groups,  industries,  languages, 
getnetries  have  fflw  existence  worth  our  primary  concern  not  that  culture  pre- 
^^^§t§  the  in^vidiial  man.  ^ly  thus  can  the  relation  bettmen  tis  come  to  its 
fuIT  power.  lefe  W  must  both  gs  beyond  this  relationship  if  we  are  to  develop 
in  Spaceship  Earth— the  patient  and  1  as  ^qilorers  intervlewuig  the  world. 
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Traditional  patients  and  doctors  sense  their  self-sxistence  as  legal  and 
biological  sechanlsiB.  "Hiey  avoid  awareness  of  self  as  feeling  and  changing 
together  with  other  people  and  things*  They  avoid  confronting  their  own 
existence.  That  Is,  tiiey  suppress  existential  awareness.  lAai  patients  seek 
a  nechanical  gicoaick  for  managing  life,  traditional  psychotherapeutic  work 
sometimes  rewards  them  by  structuring  their  neurosis  and  getting  them  to  fit 
into-  society  as  good  machines.  Non-existential  therapy  in  one  way  or  another 
acculturates  the  patient^gets  him  to  make  his  world  identical  trf-th  the  cul¬ 
ture.  He  gives  up  freedom  and  therefore  has  no  anxiety.  Of  course,  his  group 
may  have  a  group  anxiety  if  the  group  Itself  is  free.  But  the  patient  as  an 
individual  doesn't  have  anxiety  except  when  the  group  rejects  him— frees  him. 

The  existential  therapist, however,  does  not  aim  at  cure  but  <mly  at  getting 
the  patient  to  experience  his  own  existence.  This  is  more  than  coming  to  ex¬ 
perience  fully  his  own  pain  or  other  feelings,  for  these  feelings  would  also 
occur  in  traditional  psychoanalysis.  Rather,  the  patient  comes  to  esqserience 
himself  as  always  acting  on  his  own,  «iuite  apart  from  the  society,  but  paral¬ 
lel  to  his  society^  so  that  he  can  manage  his  behavior  with  knowledge  of 
society's  needs— whether  or  not  he  chooses  to  conform. 

A  person's  tendency  to  raerge  with  the  tribe— to  be  absorbed  in  the  Hitwelt, 
to  slip  bad:  into  being  liaui  to  dissolve  incognito  into  tlte  anonymous  mass— 
is  analogous  with  the  "death  instinct."  A  person's  tendency  to  differentiate 
himself  from  the  tribe— to  sec  himself  as  always  having  been  autonomous— is 
the  equivalent  of  self-assertion,  the  opposite  of  death  instinct.  Social  con¬ 
formity,  then,  is  a  "resistance"  to  really  living  as  a  free  autraomus  self. 

It  is  a  little  death— a  non-existence* 

Nevertheless,  existence  as  a  thinking,  speaking  human  being  could  not  come 
about  for  a  baby  Isolated  in  a  jungle  or  isolated  in  a  nursing  machine.  Human 
existence  is. derived  from  a  group,  a  culture.  Therefore,  therapy  wist  help  the 
individual  to  exist  as  a  Self  which  Is  necessarily  derived  {rim  the  group. 
'Knowledge  that  the  self  is  derived  from  the  group  allows  developi^ttt  of  a 
Stronger  self,  more  Independent  of  the  group  and  yet  not  destructive  of  the 
total  culture.  As  the  grot^contained  individual  frees  himself  frra  dependency 
on  the  group  for  his  tastes,  his  rules  of  behavior,  and  his  grammar  of  thinking, 
he  cones  to  exist  as  an  independent  autonomous  person.  Rut  if  he  frees  himself 
h^cmd  a  certain  degtee  his  behavior  no  longer  has  i!»anlng  in  any  group.  His 
thinking  fits  no  pre-exlstiiig  gramar,  and  his  choices  are  free  of  intern  for 
society,  for  the  other  Indlvidoal,  or  for  his  own  pre-judgpents.  Then  the  iadi- 
vldoal  becomes  so  free  he  is  again  without  existence. 

Iforeoi^r,  to  t^e  all  the  delusions  of  life  is  not  enough.  If  a 
patient-doctor  enMunter  results  in  the  patient's  loosening  of  cotsd-tment  to 
churdi  to  such  a  degree  that  he  can  ceswait  :niicide,  it  m^  incRase  his  choices 
hut  It  also  m^‘  decrease  the  extrat  of  his  culture.  People  tdio  run  off  into  an 
i£soiute  freedeW  with  what  have  learned  about  "individual  existence"  won't 
presets  the  very  euitUre  tibat  alim^d  them  to  reach  that  state  of  freedixs. 

In  therapy,  the  patient  is  pi^senting  hii^elf  as  he  talks.  The  therapist 
does  not  dest^r  that  self  idth  patterned  judgment  nor  with  interpretations 
tdilch  requlK  the  patient  to  Uarti  a  new  language  or  a  new  science.  Bie  thera¬ 
pist  atd  patient  c^ORffilcate  from  rae  individual  esdstence  to  the  other— from 
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the  patient  to  the  therapist  and  vice  versa.  They  give  experiences  to  each 
other*  not  interpretations.  From  isolation  they  liberate  each  other  into  com¬ 
munity— first  into  a  community  of  therapist-and-patient*  then  into  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  natural  outside  society  vhcre  many  other  potentialities  can  be 
realized. 

Host  of  the  progress  toward  facing  the  full  experience  of  feeling  occurs 
in  silences  and  not  in  chatter  nor  interpretation*  Ilext  to  the  ei^ty  silences 
there  ate  certain  non-verbal  gestures  which  may  be  effectiire  provided  they  are 
made  as  cossaunicatlons  from  nan  to  equal  nan~I  to  thou— not  as  cuddley  cr 
fatherly  doctor-patient  gestures*  crying  into  one*s  bib*  etc.  Without  words 
to  narxtw*  to  define,  and  to  cool  off  the  situation  and  to  avoid  dianges*  the 
patient  and  doctor  face  the  vagueness  of  an  open  desert  in  front  of  them.  In 
this  no-name  desert  is  the  origin  of  the  world  of  existence.  Later*  one  can 
with  worcls  transiently  define  the  10,000  things  in  that  world. 

Heiital  mechaniatss*  neuroses*  repressions*  and  transferences — if  seen  as 
defenses  to  protect  a  static  and  secure  self-position — are  limitations  of  the 
individual's  being-ln-thls-world.  These  meclianisms  are  better  handled  as 
atteomts  to  overcoihe  blocks  to  growth  and  change.  They  are  signals  that  the 
perstxi  needs  to  affirm  his  existence  by  changing  himself  rather  than  by  making 
Indelible  a  fomaer  self-image. 

The  patient *s  present  love  or  hatred  toward  the  therapist  derives  in  part 
from  his  past  relations  with  his  family^  but  much  of  the  quality  of  feeling  and 
much  of  the  tendency  to  action  arises  from  the  therapist-patient  encounter 
itself.  This  so-called  transference*  then*  is  actually  an  event  within  the 
real  relatidnshlp  between  two  human  beings.  Like  any  other  defense*  it  is  an 
attempt  at  growth.  Seeking  causes  for  behavior  (including  a  defense  mechanism) 
is  one  w^  to  avoid  the  here-and-now,  Sedclng  the  ’’why”  avoids  the  ”what**  we 
are  doing  together.  When  I  seek  to  understand  why  something  is  happening*  1 
assume  that  knotjlcdge  will  enable  ne  to  manipulate  the  situation  so  that  it 
will  not  cecur  again  or  will  occur  in  a  better  way.  When  I  seek  to  know  more 
clearly  wliat  is  bappening  I  am  actually  participating  in  the  nrobleoi^feeling 
it  fiJly  and  developing  my  own  sliill  to  guide  the  situation  along*  even  if 
I  don't  its  causes. 

Exist^tlallst  "insight”  for  a  psydiatric  patient  could  me^  the  patient's 
ceming  to  ihiderstaAd  (1)  his  own  habits  of  behavior  and  thinking  (Ei^twelt)* 

(2)  the  ^anijig  and  need  for  each  relationship  he  develops  with  others  who  are 
ii^ortant  to  him  (Hitwelt)*  and  (3)  the  coercion  of  the  cultural  ^d  physical 
environment  upon  him — plus  what  he  means  to  that  broad  univc^e  (Itawelt). 
existential  therapies*  however,  are  so  concerned  with  the  individual  and  his 
Eigenwelt  that  Only  the  first  definition  of  insight  gets  any  attention.  Since 
the  insight  is  developed  in  a  context  of  staff  against  patient,  many  patients 
end  up  only  realiziiig  how  deviant  their  beliavior  is  with  regard  to  that  thera¬ 
peutic  staff.  Such  patients  see  ch^selves  as  side. 

The  patient's  decision  to  deal  with  a  certain  problem  his  relatiem- 

ship  to  that  p^bl^.  It  re-forms  his  memory  conceding  that  prdslen*  It  laay 
allow  him  to  st&d  aside  more  objecti^^y  and  to  look  at  the  p»hl^.  On  the 
other  hand,  "eelstentlally,”  it  allow  him  to  participate  mera  clearly  and 
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f^lingly  in  Che  problen  Itself.  Only  after  he  has  decided  to  quit  school 
Plight  a  certain  student  becc^  able  to  talk  or  to  drean  about  his  school's 
restraint  upon  his  personal  progress.  After  such  decisions,  the  uncon- 
•pclous^in  dreams,  new  postures,  and  rising  nei/  ideas— laay  cover  up  dranat* 
ic^iy  fcr  the  anxiety  stimulated  by  the  decision.  Therapy  th«a»  nay  become 
a  vsy  of  life  as  further  beautiful  ideas  cover  up  further  anMeties.  Tim 
unconscious  may  look  fonrard  to  the  future,  however,  and  prepare  the  patient 
frp  liim  in  that  future.  In  order  to  avoid  this  covering  up,  die  patient 
flusc  have  hopes  that  he  can  function  as  a  living  self  in  the  future  without 
ghe  covert^  or  the  laental  medianiso. 

tihen  existentialists  try  to  overcome  the  patient's  existential  anxiety— 

(he  fear  of  the  self's  cotaing  to  an  end,  they  do  not  try  to  bring  to  life  a 
istrimger  self  consisting  of  skills  and  attributes,  such  -as  ptdtllc  speaking, 
carpentiy,  or  a  good  reputation.  These  things  constitute  a  more  or  less  com¬ 
piled  and  static  self-image.  A  person  could  lose  his  j^h,  his  family,  and  his 
reputation  without  losing  his  spiritual  Strength,  his  feeling  Of  personal 
existence.  The  existentialists,  rather,  want  to  bring  the  individual  to  s 
realization  of  his  existence  as  a  perceiver  and  dedsion-isaker.  Zdving  on  the 
gdge  between  the  present  ffitd  the  future,  this  kind  of  self  is  in  a  constant 
State  Of  activity  and  cliange.  It  is  alwi^  dying  (anxiously)  and  being  born 
at  the  sane  tine.  It  can  hardly  move  into  nrai-existence  in  the  manner  that  a 
reputaticm  or  a  skUl  can  become  non-existent.  It  is  this  existential  herc^and- 
now  self  which  develops  the  potentialities  of  the  bmiy,  the  other  people,  i^d 
the  social  and  geographical  environiaent  in  which  one  lives.  Accordingly,  an 
excess  of  existential  anxiety  opens  the  horiztms  of  consciousness  to  realize 
that  such  a  self  ^ists  opart  from  the  image  consisting  of  allotments  free  the 
past  or  attributes  and  roles  tdiich  society  imputes  to  die  individual. 

Existentialists  ask  the  student  therapist  to  describe  his  own  likenesses 
to  his  patient.  They  ask  tdiat  It  does  to  therapeutic  potential  fdicn  he  thinks 
of  the  patient  as  a  "crod:,”  a  psychotic,  a  neurotic,  a  lower  class  person.  Or 
Otherwise  as  "not  of  of  kind."  The  existentialists  sped:  of  hutm  beings, 
including  themselves,  as  all  of  one  class  together  without  any  ^^usivEUiess. 

The  therapist,  as  a  single  indiiddual  soul  (Atman)  cMsunicatcs  with  the  patient 
as  a  single  individual  soul,  fot  at  the  same  tii%,  the  therapist  as  a  total 
hummi  soul  conmunicates  with  the  patient  as  a  hisan  sooL,  a  world  soul  (Brahma) 
whldi  e^n  includes  the  animal  and  spiritual  world.  And  of  omrse  the  patient 
coiroinlcates  bach  in  the  saae  aod^. 
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THE  BOUNDARIES  AND  PIVOTS  OF  IHDIVlDUALm 

By  Hatchew  D.  Parrish 

!•  Theaiii  Ify  persraial  sense  of  individuality  is  a  balance  betveen:  (a)  a  sense 
of  self  as  contained  within  a  botmdary  separating  ae  froe  others,  and  0^)  a 
snse  of  self  as  a  pivotal  centrality  of  identity  or  self-ness  separating  fie 
frofi  no  one  but  aaintaining  a  core  of  c^tral  ldsntity-'«^re  closely  iteiti- 
fied  with  soee  pec^le  than  with  others. 

(a)  In  the  boondaried  sense,  I  feel  m  self  as  internally  consist At 
and  integral.  It  ends  abruptly  at  its  botsidary  Ad  is  sepante 
item  the  selves  of  all  other  people. 

(b)  In  the  pivotal  sense,  the  farther  I  look  froe  A#  inner  focal 
point  of  fie  the  less  personal  ^  own  sense  of  self  becoaes.  ttat 
sense  aay  change  frofi  Identity  to  belongingness  to  aeabezship 
acqualntAce  to  alienation.  It  reach  contradictory  aixtttres 
of  identity  and  estrA^aent  but  I  do  not  worry  vAere  that  soft  Of 
self  AdS«^it  siaply  fades  Aay  afiMg  other  pe^lOiAd  thln^. 

Senetiaes  it  may  overlA  with  other  selves,  soaetifies  fall  ever  to 
readi  thea  at  all. 

Creek  Attitudes 

2.  HiiteSAhy  Ad  Self  Concept;  The  Greek  Asi^tloos  Ad  attitAes  alxMit  Mthe> 
aatlci,  art,  AislCji  politics,  ate  AngnAit  t^th  the  filing  of  Greeks  for 
thefiselves  a  individuals. 

3.  Bodily  SeparatAess;  The  theorAs  of  GtAk  are  concerned  about  sepa- 

rate  bodies  viiich  exist  in  theaselves'— e.g.,  triAgles^  l%e  triAgle  Is  over 
here^  AOther  is  over  there.  G^^try  aay  coigtare  thes,  ba  find  tbA  An- 
gruAt*  etc.,  but  each  exists  in  lA  own  right  idtether  or  not  there  Is  Aytbing 
else  ia  the  Almrse. 

4.  SpaA  Ad  Body  in  Greece;  Greek  geoaetry,  then,  conceives  of  eapty  a 

6ilfi>ly  a  nothingMSS.  Of  conrset  a  geoaeter  fiA  Aclose  with  new  UnA  tiie 
space  betweA  two  trlAglA.  De  would  cASlder  the  polygA  so  fozaA  A  a 
figure  in  itself.  It  conld  be  a  wAore  of  dlstAce  or  area  betw^i  tsso 
trlA^A  but  it  is  Aly  Ach  figure  that  is  signlficAt  ^  the  criAglet  tte 
poly^««  etc.-^^ot  iifi!  eepty  spaA  tg>A  whi^  the  figure  is  projected. 

5.  GeoAtties;  The  bAle  Greek  ^^Mtry  was  solid  geoaetxy.  PIas  geoaetry  itas 

(mly  A  Aalysls  of  the  Alld.  It  enabled  fiA  to  aeasure  At  areas  «pA  tiie 
Alld  earth  or  AAltectural  foras,  etc.  Ite  bAic  geoaetiyi 

ttOAvert  is  plAe  g^^etry.  tie  erect  a  se^M  plane  i^A  tte  fiAt  Ae  la 
orAt  to  produA  tbrA^dlaASlAsl  spaA  Ad  AUd  fl^iKs. 

6.  Individuate;  IdkniiSe,  tlw  individual  ^mslA^d  A  lately  mU« 

Ant^tted*  A  Aole  An  wa  Ai^te A  in  hiAelf •  The  typical  Gr^c  indlMdoel 
WA  ffoBithing  of  A  artist,  a  bA^^sssA  or  t^^Asan^  A  a^lete,  a  Ir^al 
wo^Ai^r  of  t^  §Ms.  ThAydlAA,  the  historlA,  wa  A^  a  Aalyred  paft  of 
fh^^^Ues,  the  fiA«  Be  wa  alA  A  athleA,  a  graeral^  Ad  A  artiste  Alciblades 

a  ^liticiAf  a  A  fithletc.  Ad  a  ^UA^Iter*  IhalA  WA  at  IcAt 

a  fUlA^her  Ad  a  hAinAssAc  Ad  so  It  i^t.  Practically  every  ff^^A 
A  a  idMle  persA,  wA  Aphaticallf  a  soldier^  a  ^UtiCiAf  A 
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athlete^  an  artisan,  tfestern  sen  looking  at  Greeks  or  at  other  westerners, 
perceive*  the  aan  in  parts>^co^iosed  of  several  such  careers,  or  pexhs^s  only 
as  OM  calmer.  seldtm  see  the  career  as  only  an  aspect  of  tiie  aan. 

7.  Scttlpta^;  In  Greece,  the  leading  art  was  sculpture— the  solid  self-contained 
ln-tl»-TOiaid  representatlM  of  a  person  or  imitul.  Painting  aspired  reward 
looking  miTe  like  sculpture.  Shading  was  i^ed  to  show  the  romdaess  of  fors-^ 
the  i^llndrical  am,  the  bulbous  nose.  Practically  no  paintings  of  (Siina, 

Persia,  for  instance,  show  for^  In-the-round  so  p^^inently  as  tite 
painting  in  P<»peil. 

8.  Selff-^mtalnncnt;  In  Greece,  the  play,  the  poea,  and  tiie  painting,  like  the 
person  and  like  sculpture,  was  set  off  fr^  other  things  and  self-contained. 
Gm^  msic  was  expressed  also  in  a  single  self-cmtained  Une  of  aelody  with 
a  definite  beginning,  filddie^  and  end* 

9.  SoUd^ilosie;  Hielc  was  ’'sculpted'*'  around  S^arate  and  distinct  tetradiords. 

In  wesmtn  ausic  this  tn3iiQ.d  be  soaething  lii»  organizing  our  ttusic  into  separate 
octaves.  The  tetradior^  eaployed  in  amt  ine  piece  of  lusic  were  organized  la 
a  parti^lar  aoste,  a  particular  structure  of  its  four  varioUsiy  pitched  tones. 
This  is  ^ndnlscent  of  Vestem  indie's  ewatual  orgailzatilA  into  scal^.  But 
scales  did  not  ccmtaln  for  ^ropeans  the  separate  and  distinct  motional  ataos<^ 
phens  titat  the  variots  taslcal  aodes  represeated  for  the  Gi^k— as  asserted, 
for  instance,  in  Plato's  geouMic.  (Bosk  III,  398a>403d)  See  also  Aristoxmitt: 
Hataonlcs  (Ed.  Ilacm),  Oxford  including  Hacran's  tntfndcction. 

European  itttitudes — Ceoaetry  and  Art 

10.  Gec^feff  of  Belaticmships  the  Vestexil  Oiropean  sort  of  gemetry  presm^d 
by  Descjgtes  ^La  Ge<aatiAe)  in  the  late  16th  Centuty,  tte  triangle  is  sinply 
thrm  points  p<a!ltl<^d  in  space.  7h^  ha^  a  measurable  mlationshlp  to  the 
axes  mi  the  origin  of  this  spatial  grid  ufKat  which  tl^  are  projected. 
queatiy  they  also  have  a  definite  relatlmship  to  »ty  otlMr  triangle  or  figure 
on  that  grid. 

11.  We^eia  Space;  Spam  in  Bcscartm*  gentry  Is  a  very  real  entity.  It  is  sot 
merely  nothingness. 

12.  Cattmim  Pivot;  Ihe  orl^Ln  (wiiem  tlw  ams  of  tm  spatial  grid  ertss)  is 
point^C-view  fma  which  tte  inverse  Is  aemured  md  delimated. 

13.  Spam^^^^  Art;  The  on  the  spatial  axes  is  sial^ow  to  the  *'poiat'Kif- 

of  me  spectator  in  perspectim  paistlngs.  It  is  to  the  pMnt- 

pxpjecmd  <mto  the  Sestem  SCUlptare.  this  scnlptme  wm  originally 
coUtsmtm  to  fit  info  tte  nldieS  of  tm  cathedrals,  It  cme  out  of 

nic^m  of  Chartres  mi  off  of  the  bM  reliefs  of  the  noSMClm  bj^tlstfy  dwm 
it  took  tm  oultiple  ^tets-of>view.  It  teeme  s  of  potets  of  view 

iron  mbv  dlRctltms,  But  uhtUte  Greek  sculpture,  it  never  hecaM 
pl^ihie  mpsm  and  pr^portians.  It  never  stam  felt  as  ^wlUng,  loosing,  of 
stdLidi^. 

•  Hasic;  ttc  o^^U  on  Che  spttlai  a;^  is  m  tm  tonic 

in  liKtera  imie.  the  snsie  is  oftmted  .ar«^d  thU  ^o^  m  tte  fUil 
^^ihle  tesolutim  which  ^vm  adl  nd  hamo^  its  iie^lng  within 

pwH.^,ar  piem. 
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15,  Self-Contained  Figures !  In  painting,  Giotto  in  the  early  14th  Century  pro¬ 
duced  realistic  figures  by  putting  rather  dull  chalky  colors  in  well- 
delineated  boundaries.  This  mode  of  painting  within  boundaries  is  a  little 
reminiscent  of  a  child's  coloring  book.  This  was  a  dominant  form  of  painting 
in  Europe  for  about  200  years, 

16,  The  Figures  in  Perspective;  Artists  like  Botticelli  and  Raphael  produced  very 
beautiful,  well-boundaried  figures  in  a  space  organized  by  line  perspective. 
This-  perspective  related  every  figure  to  every  other  figure  in  the  picture. 

The  size  of  a  figure  did  not  depend  upon  its  own  personal  size  but  upon  its 
relation  to  the  observer.  A  child  walking  close  to  the  observer  appeared 
bigger  than  a  grown  man  halfway  down  the  road. 

17,  Free  View;  Line  perspective  in  Greek  and  Roman  painting  was  seldom  so  marked 
as  to  keep  the  observer  strictly  in  his  own  position.  Even  less  did  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Chinese,  and  other  cultural  schools  of  painting  try  to  unify  a  picture 
around  li-.-e  perspective.  Tlie  spectator  was  free  to  shift  his  point-of-view 
around  among  the  figures  in  the  picture. 

18,  Classical  Bounds;  Greek  and  Rwaan  art,  like  ih  .  '-urly  Renaissance  art,  was 
always  boundarled.  Each  figure  was  self-contained* 

19,  Vision  of  the  Light?  In  the  early  16th  Century,  however,  painters  like 
Giorgione  and  Titian  began  to  paint  the  light  Itself.  They  did  not  paint  the 
"natural"  color  of  flesh.  Rather,  they  painted  the  particular  color  brought 
out  upon  it  by  the  kind  of  light  which  bathed  it, 

20,  Light  as  the  Entire  Painting;  Boxindaries  were  not  things  in  themselves.  Tliey 
were  changeable  appearances  fashioned  by  the  light.  Whether  a  figure  even 
existed  usually  depended  upon  whether  it  was  in  the  light.  In  the  late  19th 
Century,  Renoir  and  Monet  painted  only  light,  Renoir  particularly  enjoyed 
painting  his  model  Gabrlelle  because,  as  he  said,  her  skin  could  take  the 
light.  Monet  painted  many  different  pictures  of  the  facade  of  Rouen  Cathedral. 
The  light  shimmered  and  glowed  foggily  in  blobs  and  glints,  constructing  a 
floating  image  of  uncertain  boundaries. 

21,  Light  as  Spatial;  For  these  Western  artists,  light  pervaded  all  visible  space. 
Playing  with  light  they  played  with  space. 

22,  Space  as  a  Thing;  As  with  Descartes,  space  was  a  real  entity. 

23,  Neglect  of  Light;  The  G*reek  or  Roman  artists,  however,  felt  the  ambience  of 
Che  light  only  a  little.  Very  occasionally  he  did  paint  cast  shadows, 

24,  Nihilists  of  Light;  The  great  artists  of  Persia,  India,  China,  Egypt,  and 
Ancient  Mexico  felt  that  ambience  not  at  all.  In  all  their  art  they  never 
painted  a  cast  shadow. 

25,  Mountain-Water  Pictures;  In  Far  Eastern  art,  significant  things  were  often 
lost  or  barely  discernible  in  mist  but  seldom  In  shadow. 

i 

26,  Light— East  and  West;  These  Eastern  artists  were  like  fish  who  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  water  they  lived  in.  To  the  European  artdecs,  they  didn’t  seem  to 
perceive  the  light  and  its  full  space-rendering  effect. 
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27.  !fu8ical  Structure;  Iledieval  music  usually  consisted  of  a  single  line  of  melody, 
sometimes  ulth  a  second  voice  singing  the  sane  notes  a  bit  lower.  In  this 
respect  it  was  reminiscent  of  Greek  music.  In  late  medieval  times,  singers 
began  to  hold  one  note  as  a  sort  of  drone,  while  another  voice,  lower  or 
higher,  carried  on  a  fairly  intricate  melody.  Still  later,  two  or  three  inter¬ 
weaving  melodies  would  be  played  simultaneously  in  the  same  key,  and  the  nodal 
system  of  constructing  a  scale  practically  disappeared  from  European  music. 

Lat 'r ,  music  was  often  a  series  of  chords  which  took  from  their  relation  to  a 
basic  tonic  chord  their  own  feeling  of  suspension,  anticipation,  or  unbalanced 
tendency  toward  change.  Once  the  series  of  chords  resolved  into  the  tonic 
chord  the  music  was  at  a  solid  resting  place.  The  listener  didn't  feel  it 
needed  to  dtange  or  to  move  on.  Equivalent  to  Descartes'  "origin,"  the  tonic's 
relation  to  all  figures  of  music  gave'  those  figures  their  positional  meaning. 

28.  Organized  Musical  Pieces;  Dufay  and  other  Netherlanders  in  the  15th  Century 
put  these  many-textUred  melodies  and  harmonies  into  emotionally  moving,  self- 
contained  pieces.  Tliey  were  contemporary  with  Van  Eyck's  glowing  textures  and 
boundaried  figures  in  oil  painting. 

29.  Fields  ?i  Just  as  Descartes  expressed  space  as  a  living,  all-pervasive  entity, 
so  Bach,  for  instance,  with  his  organ  pieces  filled  all  the  cathedral's  space 
with  his  music. 

30*  Aural  Space;  Bach's  music  was  space.  In  this  musical  geometry,  every  figure 
filled  all  space.  One  melody  had  a  definite  relation  to  another,  one  voice 
had  a  definite  relation  to  another,  one  chord  had  a  definite  relation  to 
another. 

31.  Synchronic  Spaces;  Bach  set  one  space  synchronously  against  another  space. 

He  wove  one  melody  simultaneously  against  another  melody. 

32.  Diachronic  Spaces:  Bach  set  one  space  diacronously  against  another  space*  He 
soimded  one  chord  and  then  sounded  another  chord,  which  produced  a  definite 
feeling  of  relationship  to  the  first  chord.  The  meaning  and  power  of  one  chord 
depended  upon  the  existence  of  the  other  chord. 

33.  Double  Worlds;  This  synchronous  and  diacronous  handling  of  the  same  musical 
elements  was  analogous  to  a  geometrical  figure  constructed  upon  rectangular 
coordinates  which  were  superimposed  upon  polar  coordinates*  Both  kinds  of 
space  were  figured  simultaneously. 

34.  Individuals,  Music.  Geometry;  This  European  handling  of  -oth  music  and  geometry 
was  analogous  to  the  relationships  between  two  or  more  persons  within  a  family 
or  a  small  society.  Each  person  took  his  individual  meaning  from  the  quality 

of  such  relationships.  The  value  and  feeling  of  European  life  similarly  de¬ 
rived  its  meaning, 

European_Attitudes--Science 

35.  Space  as  a  Thing;  In  West  Europe,  astronomical  space  for  most  people  came  to 
have  an  even  more  feelable  and  clearly  sensed  reality  than  the  geometrical 
space  of  Descartes « 
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36.  Need  for  Causes;  Kepler  knew  that  planets  whirled  around  the  sun  In  ellipti¬ 
cal  orbits.  He  knew  how  their  velocities  varied  In  orbit,  but  what  made  them 
move?  — some  wind  out  In  space  or  angels  with  whips? 

37.  Perspective  as  Cause;  Newton  put  everything  under  one  uniting  concept- 
gravity.  Every  body  in  the  universe  attracted  every  other  body  with  a  measur¬ 
able  force.  Each  body  constituted  a  point  -'f  view  for  its  o%m  force  field, 
which  spread  pervasively  through  the  universe.  The  forces  from  evjry  object 
in  the  universe  Infiltrated  each  other^-lnterlocked,  overlapped, 

38.  Anthropo^erglsm;  But  the  conce^.  •'£  &  fo”ce  of  gravity  was  similar  to  the 

force  of  Newton's  own  muscles. 

39.  Warplftn  of  Space;  Einstein  furthei  si* plificd  planetary  motion  by  asserting 
that  the  presence  of  a  mass  at  one  position  In  space  was  accomp^ied  by  a  cur¬ 
vature  in  space  pivoted  around  that  position. 

40.  Curve  as  Cause;  Any  other  body  In  space  would  move  along  that  curve.  The 
paths  the  two  bodies  took  would  depend  upon  their  masses  and  upon  the  motions 
they  started  with.  For  space's  patterns  of  curvature  change  In  accord  with 
the  mass  and  the  motion  of  the  bodies.  The  bodies  moved  along  the  curves  of 
space  as  a  surge  of  water  would  naturally  roll  dotTnhlll  around  hillocks  and 
gullies. 

41.  Inforaatlon  Flew;  Light  itself  followed  that  curvature  In  space— as  did  the 
transmission  of  any  other  information, 

42.  Space  as  a  Thing;  Space  to  Einstein,  then,  was  not  a  nothingness.  It  was  a 
real  thlng-^just  as  it  was  to  Descartes,  just  as  it  was  to  the  European  paint¬ 
ers,  just  as  it  was  to  the  musicians, 

43.  Fugal„ Handling  of  Space;  In  the  fugues  of  his  Unaccompanied  Violin  Sonatas, 

Bach  set  certain  melodies  and  their  harmonic  support  a  few  measures  into  the 
future  so  that  the  future  was  heard  while  the  present  melody  sounded.  From 
the  flow  Of  sounds  the  listener  had  certain  expectations  of  the  melody  about 
to  be  played,  and  the  melody  in  his  mind  he  set  against  the  present  sounds. 

Sec  J,  S.  Bach:  Sonata  for  Unaccompanied  Violin — Fugue  in  G  Minor,  Oxford, 
Also,  Jascha  Heifetz's  rendition  On  RCA  Victor  Record  LM-6105. 

44.  Space  and  Time;  Bach  also  based  the  present  sounds  upon  past  melody  so  that 
past  and  present  were  felt  simultaneously.  Bach  sounded  one  brief  note  of  an 
acconpanying  melody  and  later  he  would  sound  another  brief  note  of  it.  In  his 
own  head  the  listener  would  interlace  the  intervening  space  with  buffering 
melody.  Sometimes  two  or  three  pervasive  spaces  existed  synchronously. 

45.  To  Drive  and  to  Lead  Behavior;  Analogously  now,  an  Individual  exists  as  a  rela- 
ttS^h^^^hi?^n'"pa8t^T8^erego)  and=  Kls  own  future  (operant  conditioning) . 

He  does  not  exist  just  self-contained  in  the  present.  That  is,  his  behavior  and 
his  feelings  are  controlled  to  some  extent  by  his  past  experiences  and  the  people 
he  has  identified  himself  with.  They  ate  controlled  in  part  also  by  what  he 
expects  to  happen  in  the  future. 

46.  Pervasive  Inf luence ;  Every  individual  affects  every  other  Individual  in  the  world- 
individuals  past  and  future,  near  and  far.  Of  course,  his  effect  is  greater 

upon  nearby  persons. 
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47,  Individual  as  Contents;  The  individual  can  be  seen  as  a  set  of  personal 
qualities,  thoughts,  and  feelings  existing  within  a  definite  boundary.  Out¬ 
side  this  boundary  everything  is  "not-me.” 

48,  Individual  as  Varying  Field;  The  individual  can  also  be  seen  as  a  pivotal 
density  of  emotional  and  Intellectual  Influence.  He  ''curves”  and  distorts 
the  emotional  and  Intellectual  quality  of  the  field  of  life  space  aro'und  him. 

The  effect  lessens  with  distance  and  time. 

49,  Gravitation  and  Individuals;  Two  pivotal  individuals  negotiating  with  each 
other  follow  the  interweaving  fields  of  emotional  and  Intellectual  forces 
around  them.  The  presence  of  one  field  alters  the  other,  while  it  is  being 
altered  itself. 

50,  Condensed  Focus;  Iletaphorically ,  this  pivotal  kind  of  individualism  can  be 
seen  as  a  soft  dumpling  which  has  a  very  hard  and  very  condensed  center  but 
which  loosens  up  toward  the  periphery.  Its  outer  edges  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  broth  Itself.  Again,  it  can  be  seen  as  a  herd  of  cattle  on  the  open 
range  in  old  Texas.  A  particular  herd,  let's  say,  is  clustered  mo3tj.y  around 
the  central  ranch  buildings  but  some  members  of  the  herd  are  scattered  out 
across  the  rangeland  and  mixed  in  x^lth  cattle  from  some  other  distant  ranch. 
There  are  no  definite  boundaries  to  the  herd. 

51,  Fences  Reify  Invasion;  The  boundarled  type  of  individuality  corresponds  to 
the  rangeland  after  fences  were  built,  so  that  the  minute  one  cow  crossed  a 
fence  he  was  in  some  other  ranch’s  territory.  That  ranch  had  been  Invaded, 
trespassed  upon.  The  central  buildings  of  the  ranch  were  really  no  more  the 
rancher's  property  than  was  the  fence. 

52,  Boundary,  Eternity,  and  Individuality:  Two  boundarled  individuals  negotiate 
with  each  other  across  that  empty  (Greek-like)  space  between  them.  Each  with¬ 
in  his  own  bounds  maintains  his  own  personal  and  unchanging  character. 

53,  But  Brittle;  The  boundarled  individual  Is  like  an  egg  in  its  shell.  What's 
Inside  the  shell  is  egg,  what's  outside  is  not-egg.  If  the  shell  is  broken  the 
egg  loses  its  integrity.  The  housewife  then  may  provide  a  cup  as  asyl\nn  for 
Huiiq)ty  Diimpty. 

54,  Resistivity:  If  the  outer  layers  of  the  dumpling  are  bitten  into,  the  dump- 
ling's  central  integrity  is  not  much  damaged.  A  little  more  stewing  in  the 
broth~in  the  fields  of  Intellectual  and  emotional  forces—will  restore  the 
dumpling—not  so  with  poor  llumpty  Bumpty. 

55,  Environment  and  Self:  Some  environmental  influences  tend  to  give  people  a  sense 
of  boundary.  Other  environmental  influences  tend  to  give  a  sense  of  pivotal 
centrality. 

56,  A  Middle  Eastern  Self :  Life  in  a  desert  area  usually  produces  a  sense  of  boun¬ 
dary.  As  a  nomad  travels  across  the  desert,  all  is  waste  and  sand  until  sud¬ 
denly  when  he  takes  one  more  step  he  is  in  the  oasis  and  the  world  is  immed¬ 
iately  green  with  grass  and  trees,  birds  sing  and  fountains  flow.  This  la  a 
garden.  It  is  boundarled  space.  The  other  world  one  step  over  the  boundary 
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is  the  desert.  When  the  sun  sets  on  the  cloudless  desert  it  is  suddenly  cold 
and  dark.  Hiere  is  never  doubt  exactly  when  the  sun  sets  or  rises.  To  desert 
people,  when  the  sun  sets  the  ^ay  ends.  This  is  a  time  boundary. 

57.  A  West  European  Self;  On  the  other  hand,  rainy  foggy  countries  tend  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  centrality  in  persons.  One  piece  of  land  is  about  as  good  as 
another,  one  hour  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  next,  no  one  knows 
exactly  when  the  sun  sets  on  an  overcast  day.  Time  must  be  calculated  by 
m^ans  of  some  man-made  Instruments,  and  one  minute  is  as  good  as  the  next. 

58.  A  Mongoloid  Self;  A  nomadic  life  on  the  unfenced  plains  of  central  Asia  will 
tend  to  produce  a  feeling  of  centrality  rather  than  boundary.  The  nomad  travels 
as  the  weather  changes.  Clustered  around  him  are  his  flocks,  horses,  tents, 
and  other  possessions.  His  defense  is  seldom  a  vrall.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 

a  skill  in  fast  maneuver  or  infiltration. 

59.  Agoroid  Self;  Cities  built  at  crossroads  develop  a  central  marketplace  with 
outlying  manufacturing  and  living  areas.  As  the  traveler  moves  toward  the 
center  of  the  city  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  characteristic  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  city.  The  shops  and  the  population  become  denser.  As  he  moves  out  away 
from  that  center  .the  population  thins  out  and  it  is  uncertain  exactly  when  he 
has  left  the  metropolitan  area. 

60.  Boundary  and  Centrality  in  War:  The  trench  warfare  of  World  War  I  was  a  war 
between  peoples  who  were  thinking  about  boundaries.  The  North  and  South  Viet¬ 
namese  who  fought  in  the  Vietnam  war,  however,  were  pivotal  infiltrators  with 
little  sense  of  boundaries.  The  Americans  and  French  as  nations  have  a  great 
sense  of  boundary.  As  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  however,  both  were  more  infiltrative. 
They  fought  more  from  power  clusters  or  pivots  rather  than  from  behind  boundaries. 

Persons  as  Pivotal  or  Bounded 

61.  Boundary;  Characteristics  of  boundaried  persons  are;  walled  cities,  castles, 
war  tanks,  steel-topped  automobiles,  stages  raised  above  the  audience  with  an 
orchestra  pit  separating  audience  and  stage,  with  a  pros  •■’nlum  arch  across  the 
front  of  the  stage,  pictures  well  framed,  long  dresses  and  veils,  houses  with 
small  grilled  windows. 

62.  Centrality;  Typical  of  the  centralized  and  pivotal  personality  are  open  cities 
with  central  marketplaces,  cities  which -fade  away  into  the  countryside.  Typical 
also  are  fast  unarmored  cavalry  or  airplanes,  theater- in-the-round  where  the 
stage  merges  into  the  audience,  frescoes  and  unframed  pictures  which  tend  to 
merge  into  the  real  world,  convertible  cars,  motorcycles  and  bicycles,  whose 
occupants  wave  cheerily  at  each  other  as  they  pass,  even  though  they  never  met 
before. 

63.  Paranoid;  The  mentally  ill  person  with  a  boundary  is  most  typically  a  pure 
paranoid.  All  good  is  inside  of  him,  all  bad  is  outside.  He  Is  ve^  concerned 
about  being  intruded  upon. 

64.  Schizoid;  A  mentally  ill  person  who  operates  from  a  centrally  clustered  and 
pivotal  personality  is  most  typically  a  pure  schizophrenic.  Ills  thoughts  are 
fragmented,  his  behavior  unpredictable.  He  may  sleep  right  in  the  middle  of 
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the  ward  floor  and  yet  feel  Isolated.  He  may  say  anything  to  anybody  or  he 
may  talk  to  hloself  without  a  coherent  pattern  of  thought. 

65.  Infant t  Intiractlon  between  the  Infant  and  his  culture  usually  defines  the 
infant  as  having  an  Inside  and  an  outside.  When  this  distinction  Is  first  made 
the  child  nay  still  believe  that  the  outside  is  a  part  of  hloself.  It's  just 
the  outside  part  of  his  "dream."  At  any  rate,  most  children  soon  believe  that 
the  Inside  (memories,  pains,  decisions,  feeling  of  love,  etc.)  belongs  to  him. 
Tile  outside  (perception  of  the  landscape,  acts  of  other  people,  etc.)  belongs 
to  others. 

66.  Culturephore;  The  mother  transmits  the  culture  to  the  Infant.  This  is  done 
within  the  little  world  of  the  mother-child  symblosls—ln  which  the  mother  and 
child  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  and  rewarding  to  each  other. 

67.  Mother-Child;  Interaction  between  the  Infant  and  his  culture,  however,  defines 
the  infant  as  having  a  central  condensation  of  self  which  fades  away,  some- 
tiii^S  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly  toward  the  outside  world.  The  infant  probably 
considers  his  mother  as  part  of  himself  at  first.  In  a  sense,  the  mother-child 
symbiosis  ^  the  infant's  self.  But  it  is  only  part  of  the  mother's  self  since 
she  also  belongs  in  other  social  groups. 

68.  Bounded  Child;  When  the  child  perceives  himself  as  bounded  he  will  see  the 
societal  activities  of  Mother  (unrelated  to  him)  as  the  actions  of  another  per¬ 
son-*  for  Instance,  the  actions  of  a  witch-mother  who  is  powerful  but  is  not 
really  part  of  the  true  self-mother. 

69.  Pivotal  Child;  Insofar  as  the  child  feels  himself  centralized  and  pivotal 
Instead  of  bounded,  he  will  feel  that  there  are  times  of  Mother  and  functions 
of  Mother  which  are  less  a  part  of  him  or  of  his  usual  mother  than  are  other 
functions  and  times. 

70.  Non-Verbal  Space;  Within  the  mother-child  synbiosls  (and  sometimes  within  the 
child-family  symbiosis)  the  child  becomes  expert  at  getting  Mother  (or  family) 
to  tmderstand  without  words.  And  the  mother  becomes  expert  at  getting  the 
child  to  undei^tand  without  words.  The  child  becomes  comfortable  with  his 
picture  of  himself  as  a  person  who  carries  out  his  non-verbal  control  over 
Mother  in  terms  of  his  own  personal  and  peculiar  way  of  doing  it.  Actually 
his  cOoBumicatlon  rituals  were  worked  out  by  negotiation  with  the  one  or  two 
people  he  couBsunicates  with. 

71.  Overflow  of  Boundary;  The  child  sees  the  self  as  a  skilled  personality  inside 
his  own  territo^.  People  usually  talk  as  if  that  territory  ends  at  the 
child's  own  skin,  yet  people  give  demonstrations  to  the  child  that  his  terri¬ 
tory  extends  to  some  of  his  belongings  and  to  the  area  within  the  ken  of  his 
eyes  or  other  sensitive  organs.  If  he  is  nursing,  then  his  mother's  breast 
belongs  in  his  territory  and  not  in  his  older  brother's. 

72.  Reciprocal  Territoriality;  The  breast  belonging  in  his  territory  is  equiva¬ 
lent^  to  his  belonging  in  its  territory. 

73.  Jealousy  and  Boundary;  When  the  child  feels  his  self  and  his  possessions  ha'^ne 
a  definite  boimdary  around  him,  jealousy  becomes  a  particularly  strong  emotion. 
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If  some  other  person  Intrudes  into  that  boundary  and  takes  away  sooe  part  of 
a  person  or  thing  the  child  assuned  was  his  own,  then  the  child  may  become 
"righteously"  angry  at  the  person  taken  away  as  well  as  at  the  one  who  took 
that  person  away. 

74.  Anger,  Depression,  and  Centrality t  Insofar  as  the  child  feels  his  self  and 
his  possessions  as  pivoted  or  centralized  rather  than  boundaried,  the  child 
may  be  angry  at  the  loss  of  saae  personal  things  from  the  more  outlying  parts 
of  his  territorial  self,  but  this  anger  is  not  so  righteous  as  jealousy. 


75.  Language  and  Social  World:  At  about  age  one  year  the  child  is  led  to  see  that 
verbal  language  has  payoffs  which  non-verbal  coimunlcation  lacks.  Language 
gives  power  to  reach  beyond  the  mother-child  symbiosis.  By  this  age  the  child 
is  beginning  to  reach  out  in  other  ways  also — often  putting  much  space  between 
himself  and  Mother*  Sometimes  the  non-verbal  child  wants  to  hold  his  mother 
within  his  non-verbal  world,  but  he  perceives  that  much  of  Mother  belongs  to 
the  world  of  language  and  her  life  in  that  world  goes  on  without  him  until  he 
learns  language. 

76.  Language  and  Self;  The  child's  language  can  be  seen  as  boundaried.  At  first 
he  begins  to  use  language  by  taking  in  whatever  v?ords  come  along,  A  new  boun¬ 
dary  develops  between  the  language  inside  the  child  and  the  language  outside* 

In  effect  he  says,  "ify  language  is  me.  I  speak  it.  No  one  speaks  it  for  me* 
Don't  you  dare  speak  what  ^  feel.  My  own  private  language  will  express  ray 
feelings."  The  child  holds  on  to  this  boundary  even  though  his  feelings  really 
are  still  obvious  to  others  and  even  though  his  "inside"  language  is  a  copy  of 
the  language  of  his  society* 

77.  Language  Keys  to  Social  Worlds;  The  adult  may  see  sooe  new  words  as  foreign. 
The  child  does  not.  Nor  does  the  student  of  language  who  regresses  to  a 
child's  state  in  his  learning.  For  example,  in  a  group  learning  German  by 
counseling  methods,  using  only  German,  the  readier  speaks  for  the  student  after 
the  student  has  regressed  to  the  beginning  stage  for  language.  She  puts  his 
feelings  into  words  for  him,  thus  giving  him  comounicatlon  with  the  wider  world 
(the  German  world)  and  some  control  over  that  world.  Any  mother  similarly 
reads  her  child's  feelings. 

78.  Botmdaries  and  Learning  Blocks;  Once  a  student  has  fenced  up  a  strong  boundary 
around  his  language  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  He 
cm  learn  new  words  but  he  doesn't  want  to  learn  new  gratinar — new  ways  of 
thinking.  The  linguistic  boundary  can  loosen  and  become  more  permeable  rally 
when  the  student  feels  so  secure  in  his  skill  at  a  language  that  he  is  ready 

to  share  all  of  that  language  with  other  people.  Or  else  the  student  might 
singly  not  care  at  all  what  happens  to  his  language  raid  just  open  himself  up 
to  any  linguistic  changes  that  come  along,  A  dialect  speaker  can  then  change 
to  stAdard  English,  which  to  a  mountain  child  or  ghetto  child  seems  to  be 
another  dialect.  In  any  Case,  the  student  learns  best  when  his  language  boun¬ 
dary  is  loosened  and  he  relies  more  upon  a  centrality  of  language  skills* 

79.  Reciprocation  as  Reification?  The  only  way  anyone  can  know  he  Is  spewing 
Germrai  or  English  is  by  the  responses  of  German-  or  Eni^llsh-speaking  others. 
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80,  Boundaries  and  Prejudice;  Soiae  people  keep  tight  boundaries  on  their  lan¬ 
guage  forever.  Sone  only  draw  the  boundary  at  foreign  language,  sonte  only 
at  Chinese  written  language.  They  can  often  speak  some  Chinese  but  even 
after  three  or  four  years  In  the  Far  East  they  can*t  see  the  ideograph  for 
even  "entrance"  or  "exit"  as  meaningful  symbols. 

Development  of  a  Centrality  of  Self  and  Its  Relation  to  Boundaries; 

31,  Pepper:  Age  three  months:  The  child  perceives  words  in  the  world  of  both 
child  and  adult  as  discrete  but  intermixed  sounds,  somewhat  as  he  sees  the 
sky  peppered  with  stars  but  not  organized  into  constellations. 

82,  Inside  and  Outside:  Age  six  months:  •  There  is  a  faint  boundary  of  self  with 
the  Inside  language  matching  some  of  the  language  outside  the  self  boundary. 

83,  Gramaar:  Age  one  year:  The  chlld*s  Inside  language  begins  to  coagulate  Into 
a  graiaaatically  organized  set  of  ideas.  Thus  his  language  becomes  well 
bounded.  Nevertheless  it  is  about  the  same  as  other  people's  language.  It 
is  no  longer  a  cluster  of  random  words  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
child's  person.  Later  on,  other  parts  of  the  child's  self  will  be  patterned 
almost  identically  with  such  patterns  in  the  outside  world — e.g.,  his  dinner 
rituals,  skill  at  auto  mechanics,  or  arithmetic... 

84.  Ilicrocosms  in  the  Linguistic  Cosmos:  Late  childhood:  "tfy"  language  for  the 
English  child  becomes  English  itself.  It  develops  a  dense  nuclear  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  the  expectancy  that  all  language  in  the  world  is  Identically 
organized.  Some  linguistic  items  of  uncertain  ownership  float  around  between 
the  central  kernel  and  the  less  predictable  thoughts  twre  distant  from  the 
kernel.  These  are  phrases  he  doesn't  understand  well  enough  to  use  but  doesn't 
feel  they  are  foreign.  As  far  as  usable  language  is  concerned,  what  is  mine  now 
equals  what  is  yours.  The  child  is  ustially  quick  to  replace  his  personal  pro¬ 
nunciations  or  meanings  with  the.  sounds  and  meanings  other  people  use.  He 
feels  the  language  no  longer  belongs  to  him.  lie  merely  has  the  use  of  his 
society's  language.  Without  language  he  could  not  develop  a  coiiq>lex.  Intricate, 
unique  self.  With  language  his  once  unique  personal  and  non-consensual  thoughts 
fit  themselves  into  the  names  and  the  grasmatlcal  molds  of  a  thought-frame  he 
never  made.  His  now  cocq>lex  self  Is  forever  merged  into  his  society's  way  of 
thinking. 

Centralized  Versus  Boundarled  Personality— Advantages  for  Practical  Therapy; 

85.  Nested  Organisms  Within  Organisms:  The  theory  of  the  boimdaried  biological 
org^lsm  (general  systems  the-ryT  considers  that  the  organism  is  a  set  of 
organized  and  interacting  elements  separated  by  a  more  or  less  permeable  boun¬ 
dary  from  all  outside  elements.  For  Instance,  protein  molecules  are  patterned 
Into  self-contained  organelles  such  as  mitochondria  or  chromosomes.  Sets  of 
organelles  are  surrounded  by  a  cell  wall.  Great  collections  of  cells  consti¬ 
tute  individual  persons  who  are  surrounded  by  skin.  Collections  of  individuals 
will  constitute  a  community  or  nation  which  is  surrounded  by  legal  limits  of 
territorv. 

Inside  *  Organism:  Ute  inside  of  the  organism  is  considered  very  pure  and 
tender.  Any  intrusion  through  the  boundary  is  considered  an  injury,  itoy  out¬ 
side  element  remaining  inside  Is  considered  a  foreign  body.  Thus  a  virus  or 
parasite  may  penetrate  a  cell.  An  heretical  idea  may  penetrate  church  dogpa. 
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87.  Interchange,  Infiltration  and  Fracture t  The  boundary  concept  is  supported 
by  the  superficial  observation  that  a  living  tree  is  not  invaded  by  termites 
nor  by  bacteria  unless  it  gets  into  an  “unhealthy”  state  so  that  the  tree's 
boundaries  can  be  Intruded  upon.  Extensive  observation,  however,  shows  that 
there  is  always  in  any  organism  a  good  deal  of  Interchange  between  inside  and 
outside  elements,  wherever  and  however  the  boundary  is  defined  to  lie.  Bac¬ 
teria  and  viruses  within  the  human  body  may  be  phagcd  by  white  cells  or 
attacked  by  antibodies  but  many  such  "intruders"  are  merely  lived  with  com- 
mensally  or  symbiotically.  Protein  molecules,  organelles,  cells,  and  other 
body  elements  are  constantly  rotting  away  and  being  replaced  by  others.  The 
individual  body  Itself  is  also  constantly  being  replaced  as  an  element  within 
the  body  social.  Like  any  other  organism,  the  body  social  (family,  comuni ty, 
nation)  exchanges  material,  energy,  and  information  between  inside  and  outside. 

88.  Block;  One  thing  prevents  individuals  from  grasping  the  importance  of  the 
genes  which  remain  the  same  for  millenia  and  which  whimsically  bequeath  to 
individuals  certain  short-lived  forms  and  potentialities.  Tiiis  thing  likewise 
hides  the  Isqiortance  of  nations  or  cells  as  organisms.  That  thing  is  the 
Illiteracy  of  genes,  races,  cultures,  etc. 

89.  Who's  ih_the  Writer's  Seat?  Host  writing  is  done  by  organizations  of  cells 
and  organs  encased  in  a  single  skin.  Most  of  tiicse  writing  organists  called 
human  beings  forget,  for  instance,  that  genes  may  be  exchanged  between  differ¬ 
ent  species.  An  exchange  of  genes  or  an  exchange  of  protein  molecules  within 
genes  these  writers  very  comfortably  term  "nutations  of  the  organism  Itself." 
TItey  see  all  such  changes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  individual. 

90.  Effect  of  Supra- Individual  "Abstractions;"  Languages,  races «  religions,  cul¬ 
tures  do  not  cocnunicate  with  individuals  by  writing  books.  They  only  com¬ 
municate  by  molding  the  individual's  body,  brain,  beliefs,  and  styles  of 
behavior  and  thought. 

91.  Centrality  and  Interchange;  The  concept  of  the  centralized  or  pivotal  individ¬ 
ual  sees  the  organism  as  a  central  tendency  toward  a  continuing  organization 
and  re-organization  of  Its  elements,  pltis  an  acceptance  of  im>re  or  less  intru¬ 
sion  from  the  outside  world.  The  effect  of  this  Intrusion  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  field  of  the  centralized  core  of  individual  identity. 

92.  Centrality  and  Influence;  Whereas  the  bcundaty  model  would  see  the  earth  as 
a  finite  ball  upon  which  we  stick  by  force  of  its  attraction,  persons  inbi^d 
with  such  a  model  speak  of  a  spaceship  as  getting  out  beyond  the  earth's 
gravity.  Slightly  more  sophisticated  persons  speak  of  getting  up  enough  speed 
to  overcome  earth's  gravity  but  people  who  use  a  centralistlc  model  consider 
that  earth's  gravity  and  the  spaceship's  gravity  are  fields  of  force,  diminish¬ 
ing  with  distance  from  their  central  cores  but  extending,  however  wealtly, 
beyond  the  farthest  stars.  These  centralists  conceive  of  no  definite  boundary 
to  escape  beyond.  Ae  spaceship's  gravitational  field,  interacting  with  the 
earth's  gravitational  field,  changes  slightly  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Indeed, 
it  affects  the  motion  of  all  the  stars. 


Centrality^and  Utilization;  Using  a  centralistlc  model,  therapy  aims  at 
strengthening  the~^rs^*s  or  the  cotmninity's  nuclear  centrality  so  that  all 
"intrusions"  are  utilized— often  to  the  advantage  of  the  intruding  member  as 
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well  as,  to  the  advantage  of  the  central  core  of  social  or  individual  person¬ 
ality,  Furthermore,  a  defective  oenber  who  seems  to  originate  within  the 
organism  is  not  necessarily  extruded.  He  is  utilized  dr  recycled. 

94.  Some  Advantages  of  Centrality;  The  centralis tic  model  does  not  have  the 
problem  of  trying  to  improve  the  filtration  function  of  an  ’’ego”  nor  the 
problem  of  maintaining  an  Intact  and  virgin  state  of  mind  or  body  nor  of 
maintaining  the  self-lcqiortant  Isolation  of  a  nation.  All  intrusions  and 
all  bad  behaviors  are  only  relatively  bad.  They  are  iii5>rovable  In  a  con¬ 
stantly  negotiable  manner.  NO  individual  in  a  society  and  no  cell  in  an 
Individual  is  considered  perfect. 

95.  A  Way  of  Growth;  This  is  analogous  to  Ortega  y  Gasset's  concept  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  progressive  dialectically  over  the  cen¬ 
turies  as  a  chain  of  untruths  and  contradictions.  Philosophies  influence 
each  other  and  merge  with  each  ocher. 

96.  A  Therapy^for  a  Society;  At  the  social  level  of  organization  the  therapists 
of  the  bOtmdary  see  the  deviant  individual  as  an  "Intruder."  The  therapists 
of  the  centralized  core  see  the  Individual  as  a  negotiable  member,  moving 
from  the  far  periphery  toward  the  center  of  the  society.  Such  members  m^ 
exchange  one  role  for  another  of  may  exchange  a  role  within  the  organization 
for  an  existence  outside  the  role  system  of  the  organization.  Gaining  a  new 
member,  even  a  delinquent  One,  la^  not  be  seen  as  destructive  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  It  nay  just  be  a  part  of  its  way  of  living. 

97.  Another  ‘flierapy;  Those  who  seek  for  purity  within  their  social  system  like 
to  conceive  it  as  boundaried.  They  usually  want  to  extrude  a  delinquent  mem¬ 
ber  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  community  or  Corporation.  They  want  the 
prison  system  to  take  care  of  him. 

98.  Centrality  and  Custom;  A  more  centralized  comaunlty  suCh  as  an  East  Asian 
village  or  an  extended  family  in  southern  Europe,  is  more  likely  to  contain 
Its  delinquents,  its  mental  retardates,  etc. 

Characteristics  of  Boundaries; 

99.  Boundary  and  Love,  etc.;  Since  boundaries  delineate  the  self  from  the  not- 
self  they  allow  a  joy  of  interaction  across  a  boundary  to  the  other  person. 

100.  Boundary^ and  Accountability;  BoiAdarles  allow  people  to  deal  with  a  definite 
1,  thou^  and  they. 

101.  I,  ^ou.  They  in  Anger;  In  anger,  the  "thou"  is  relegated  to  the  "they," 

102.  1,  Thoui  They  in  Schizophrenia;  to  a  detached  schizophrenic  person  the  "I" 
is  relegated  to  ^*they.*^ 

103.  I,  Thou,  in  Oblectivity;  In  objective  scientific  work  the  "I"  Is  wle- 
gated  to  "they,"  EiqieriQenters  usually  write  in  the  passive  voice. 

104.  ParmiOiai  Bomidaries  always  produce  some  degree  of  paranoia.  The  individ¬ 
ual  utilizes  the  other  to  contain  so^  of  the  individual's  cwn  inner  thoughts 
and  therefore  to  help  the  individual  define  and  maintain  his  ideal  self. 
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Boundaries  thus  allow  the  individual  to  becooe  eoafortable  with  himelf ,  as 
he  shoves  all  his  bad  qualities  across  the  boundary  and  into  the  world  out¬ 
side. 

105.  ftotor  Vdticles  and  Self  Concept;  The  feeling  of  personal  boundaries  is  much 
stronger  In  a  tank  than  in  an  auto.  In  a  convertible  car  with  the  top  down 
the  boundary  weakens.  In  a  motorcycle  it  we^ens  still  more.  You  aay 
notice  when  you  drive  a  steel-topped  automobile  that  the  other  drivers  are 
always  doing  something  wrong.  You  yourself  almost  never  do  anything  wrong. 
Furthermore,  such  drivers  almost  never  recognize  the  existence  of  other 
drivers  as  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  motorcycle  drivers  have  no  steel 
botmdaries  and  they  t3rplcally  wave  at  each  other.  They  infiltrate  the  traf¬ 
fic  and  they  seldom  coi^lain  of  the  other  fellow* s  badness. 

106.  Architecture.  Self,  and  Family;  Air-c<mdltionlng  Increases  the  strength  of 
the  house  and  family  boundary.  It  Isolates  the  family  inside  the  house,  like 
a  tank  crew  inside  a  tank.  The  suoner  heat  becomes  a  wall  between  homes. 

It  no  longer  flushes  persons  out  onto  porches  and  streets. 

107i  Group  Tlierapy  and  Self;  In  the  same  manner,  a  therapy  group  produces  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  Individual's  self-armor  and  in  his  concept  of  self-boundary, 
depending  on  whether  he  sits  in  an  arm  chair,  on  a  stool,  or  barefoot  on  a 
mattress  with  others— or  crowded  into  a  tubful  of  nude  people. 

108.  Transcultural  Changes— Boundary;  When  a  central  African  or  an  Indonesian 
comes  to  the  United  States  and  learns  Ac^rlcan  ways  of  living  and  language, 
he  produces  a  change  in  his  own  boundaries.  His  self— limits  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  Amerlcmi  culture.  As  a  functioning  person  within  boundaries, 
however,  he  nay  feel  smaller  in  America  than  he  did  in  Africa  because  for  a 
long  time  he  has  fewer  qualities  he  can  exercise.  He  doesn't  know  as  many 
English  words  ^  he  does  of  his  native  language.  He  is  more  sure  of  toerican 
customs.  If  he  lives  only  with  those  American  ctistmss  his  effective  personal 
boundary  is  narrowed.  If  he  moves  bade  to  his  native  land  he  enters  into 
another  kind  of  boundary  which  is  larger  for  him.  He  can  do  more  and  he  can 
think  more. 

109.  Transcultural  Changes — Centrality;  Insofar  as  the  isnigrant  Is  a  centralized 
personality,  however,  he  merely  gathers  around  hl^elf  more  African  quali¬ 
ties.  He  still  retains  his  old  qualities,  though  they  may  tend  to  die  out 
one  by  one  with  disuse.  This  im^grant  may  never  feel  he  has  ingested  any 
foreign  customs,  even  though  he  becomes  quite  toerlcan  in  his  behavior. 

110.  Pivot-Boundary  Balance:  There  is  no  sudi  thing  as  a  purelv  bounded  Individual 
nor  a  purely  centralized  individual.  Everyone  has  a  balance  between  a  pivotal 
centrality  to  his  personality  and  a  circisscrlbing  boundary.  This  balance  may 
be  different  at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  sax  individual.  It  W3f  be 
different  in  different  social  situations  of  the  sane  day. 

111.  Boundaried  Nations?  The  same  applies  to  nations.  A  European  country  is  very 
capful  to  define  its  boundaries.  It  feels  par^oid  when  ^  unauthorized 
person  crosses  the  frontier,  but  once  a  spy  is  established  in  the  capital  he 
may  do  Very  well. 
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112.  j^afcrallyjivoted  Peoples  s  Many  Montagn^rd  tribes  In  Asia^  however^  do  not 
Mow  whete  any  national  boundary  lies.  TJi^  only  loioH  that  the  central  pouer 
of  one  nation  is  strong  enough  this  year  to  collect  taxes  fron  chea  ^d  to 
draft  their  young  sen.  the  next  year  the  central  power  of  fc®e  other  nation, 
or  perhaps  of  a  non*national  political  sovesent,  will  be  able  to  collect 
taxes. •• 

113.  European  jflelp**  i  Europeans  love  to  help  Asians  deftee  Asia  boundaries  but 
the  AsianiT  ace  not  as  conraraed  ^out  then  as  the  Europeans  are. 

114.  lliddle  g.ass  *^eipL*;  Middle  class  psychotherapisra,  with  ranpetitive  entre-^ 
preneurial  attitudes,  living  in  (Mtpched  brick-walled  houses,  distat  free 
their  brothers  and  acles,  specialited  into  self-contained  disciplines,  will 
try  to  define  the  identity  of  ghetto  or  <^tral  African  patients  and  streng¬ 
then  their  individual  separateness  froa  their  pneri.  But  the  patients  aay 
wat  cmly  relief  frOti  pain  while  raaaining  oerged  ^to  extended  follies, 
.perae^le  house  walis,  aOtorcycle  brigade,  and  ifidetersiinate  locations—btit 
strong  ad  everlasting  foLly  andiors  to  pivot  tqumi 
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CllEHTS  AHD  CABBACES 

^  M.  IJ,  Parrish 

Any  enterprise  begins  by  bnlldinf;  itself  aroimd  a  particalsr  aissioni. 

.the  •iBsint  iwy  be  selling  cabbages,  for  instance,  or  it  msif  be  caring  for 
parents.  A  secondary  aission  of  the  enterpriBe  Is  to  p^  the  eaployees  and 
beep  thcB  Working  happily.  If  the  org«ilzation  is  large*  however,  a^  lasts 
a  long  tine,  the  secondary  alssim  becoaes  priaary.  This  Is  especially  true 
in  govemaent,  for  eaployees  are  part  of  the  governaenc  itself. 

Conscqt%ncly,  we  will  find  that  cubage-shippers  md  salesaen  will  spend 
a  lot  of  tiae  talking  with  each  other,  ^eh  talk  helps  their  aorale.  They 
seldoa  talk  to  the  cahhages.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  otiicr  aedical  professionals 
will  also  spend  a  lot  of  tiae  talking  to  their  own  kind.  They  usually  feel 
that  they  aitst  keep  c<^ctitlvely  equal  with  the  other  professionalS'^Hiot  with 
ti»  patients.  Hot  Only  do  the  professionals  !iave  many  cmferences  to  which 
tliey  invite  no  patients,  but  they  frequently  keep  patients  in  tlie  hospital 
owr  the  weekend  even  though  only  a  skeleton  crew  of  professionals  works 
the  weekend.  The  patients  make  out  on  their  own  as  Well  as  they  cm. 

How,  what  h^qtpens  to  the  cabbages  If  the  c^b^c-worfcers  becoae  dissatis-t 
fied— if  these  workers  think  that  cauliflower-workers  get  a  lot  aore  ^mey  for 
less  work,  or  if  they  think  that  the  supervisors  really  d(m*t  care  Mtat  happens 
to  thcB?  Yes,  cahhages  will  be  neglected.  Soae  of  thca  will  rot.  Others 
will  never  reach  their  destinations.  But  there  will  he  no  dehuts^lzatlon  of 
cabh:^es. 

But.  what  happens  to  the  sti^ents  or  t!tc  clients  of  thttte  wlio  are  serving 
other  huaan  beings  rather  th:m  aanlpulating  cabhaf^?  What  happens  to  students 
when  teachers  feel  that  they  are  being  h^dlcd  like  nisherS  or  aachine  parts? 

the  students  quit  studying,  drop  out,  and  so^  any  even  burn  down  the 
school.  What  happens  to  patients?  Well,  <mc  of  thea  ctwaits  suicide.  <hic 
rapes  another.  One  kills.  One  escapes,  refuses  to  eat.  Fights  occur,  dc- 
huaaiizatlon  is  certain.  What  happens  in  prisms  idien  no  attention  Is  paid 
to  training  the  custodial  pcrsmnel  or  repairing  the  hutlding  or  comseling 
tlie  prisoners?  Yes,  we  have  riots,  escapes,  hoansexual  assaults,  dr^  traffic, 
etc. 

For  cample,  a  rertaln  high  school  a^  he  homed  la  the  oldest  school 
building  of  the  coiaity.  The  sdiool  hoard  pays  m>re  attention  to  the  sdtools  Ih 
the  sore  elite  coBmaitles.  The  aorale  of  the  teasers  f^s  doun.  They  con^ 
plain  to  cadi  other  about  the  sad  state  of  their  school.  Th^  Bay  e^n  aentioh 
Jokingly,  that  it  waid  he  a  good  thing  if  the  school  hnriied  doun  so  they  could 
get  a  new  building*  The  stu^ats  do  not  hear  these  words  tat  they  pl^  the 
teachers*  attitude.  They  begin  to  break  the  windows,  to  litter  the  hallways 
with  ormge  peelings,  they  dr^  out  of  school.  Yet  in  a  poorer  cotaty  tills 
tyta  of  stiml  adgh'  be  cwisimred  one  of  tta  best.  Herale  riitiit  be  hltii  tad 
studmts  assiduous  in  their' tatk. 

In  a  certain  eental  hospital  the  m^loyecs  believe  their  work  itmus  less 
pm  thta  the  sane  type  of  work  in  other  hospitals.  There  are  soeetitas  too 
fta  eaployMs  to  corer  a  shift  safely.  Employees  spend  tiwe  eoaplaToihg  to 
eatii  other  md  to  their  aanagers  aore  thta  th^  spend  It  with  patients.  The 
handing  is  Old,  the  food  is  had,  supplies  are  short.  Both  staff  aM  paclents 
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COM  to  wish  that  soacthinf;  would  happen  which  will  relieve  this  slcuation. 

In  this  case  there  Is  no  such  chlnp.  as  a  %ad"  happcnlan.  Jtey  spectacular 
happenin.t  Is  a  relief  to  everyone,  even  though  It  nay  also  be  a  pain  to  every- 
Me.  Consequently  the  rate  of  suicide  increases.  So  does  tne  race  of  escape, 
raps,  hoBicide.  Perhaps  no  exsloyee  is  at  fault.  An  e^loyee  way  Just  he 
•ttendinE  to  a  suicidal  patient  tdien  another  patient  cMBits  hisiclde  or 
escapes. 

Wien  these  suicides,  dropouts,  riots  occur,  higher  aanagenenC  Mnsult— 
ants  who  were  trained  in  the  ci&bage  business  or  the  steel  producti<M  business 
**111  usually  reorganise  the  systea,  pour  aore  BOaey  into  soae  aspect  of  it, 

11^*  sonc  people,  punish  others,  reward  others.  These  kinds  of  aan^eaent 
behaviors  do  not  hurt  cabbages  or  steel  but  they  do  a  great  deal  of  ham 
to  clients,  if  clients  are  allowed  no  voice  in  nanagcMnc.  This  Is  most,  espe¬ 
cially  true  when  ^vemaent  provides  services.  In  spite  of  all  attests  to 

away  their  rl^ts,  patients,  students,  and  prisMers  still  reBain  a  part 
of  gevemaent.  let  it  is  very  hard  for  cabbage  atteinistrators  to  believe  that 
th^  iefirdve  services  when  they  ask  e^l^ees,  patients,  prisMers,  and  stu- 
itonts  to  participite  in  decislMS  affecting  ttelr  own  Ml  fare. 

Strangely  enough,  oae  of  the  tatderh  develd^usits  Mich  helps  to  take  the 
dehiitonization  out  of  aahancaent  was  originated  in  the  outcHiahile  Industry. 

This  was  •’Banageatiit  fay  dhiectivc,"  orif.ihated  by  Alfred  Sloati  when  he  was 
pregldent  of  Cencral  ikitois.  The  Inportant  part  of  iMl;^eiaent  bv  objective 
was  not  the  care  with  wiiich  MJectlves  were  laid  out  Md  set.  but  rather,  the 

ihat  these  ohJcctlMs  were  detemlMd  hy  negatiatlon  betMCn  the  e^loyees 
and  aanageaent.  Soae  aanaMrs  Ih  later  days,  bwever,  have  neglected  this 
rtcgotlatlon  aspect  of  !IBO  and  haM  ctqihasiaed  the  dcvel^ment  and  aMipulation 
of  concrete  Mjectives.  Such  neglect  deluaumites. 

Decentralization  has  helped  to  hManize  aanagisent.  This  Is  particularly 
so  in  Education  Md  Hedicine,  where  local  cMatmities  haw  local  ne^s.  0»— 
seq^mcly,  the  aeMers  of  the  cMamsicy  will  negotiate  with  the  local  aanagefs 
of  the  services.  Tlicy  will  negotiate  in  conpany  with  the  cMBamicy*9  patients, 
stii^rats,  Md  prisoners  to  obtain  a  service  wliidt  fits  that  particular  co*- 
fsAlty  s  needs,  "flie  local  or  regional  «»ia^r  of  the  service  cm  then  show 
hi^r  aana^rs  resairccs,  the  potentialities,  and  the  needs  of  his  cM- 
mmlty. 


Higher  Mna^saent  sMctines  sakes  the  nistMc  of  trying  to  tighten  Mn- 
ttolm  in  order  to  isqirove  bMavlor.  This  is  poUcesMshlp,  not  le^rship. 

Sush  Banagers  hide  their  knowledge  of  how  to  U^rove  anrale  md  how  to  increase 
enthMiasn  for  p»graas.  Generally  the  «ore  ^centralized  parts  of  ftmageBent 
cMsist  of  professifmals  Mo  know  very  well  how  to  InpArvc  aorale — ^providing 
theii  oioi  Mrale  Is  takim  care  of  hy  the  higher  BanageHeht.  Thev  functlcm 
nicely  Men  hlfdief  nwiagefs  visit  the  local  insticutlMs  not  inspectors  or 
as  ^one  Mo  is  wielding  power,  hut  as  hwan  belnes  interested  in  twining  the 
orgMl^tlon  s  Mrfc  with  cliemts  Md  coMuiiltles— interested  also  in  proBotlng 
hy  Beais  of  this  wirk  the  Interest,  enthMlasa,  Md  Mjoyaent  cf  the  decentral¬ 
ized  Staff. 
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RESITS  OF  GENERAL  SYSTEMS  THEORY 

By  M.  D»  Parrish 


If  you  want  to  know  how  long  It  will  take  you  to  travel  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington  you  don't  have  to  go  out  and  drive  the  distance  at  several 
speeds— you  simply  use  a  mathematical  formula:  time  ■  distance/speed.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  that  formula  will  apply  between  any  two  cities  and  whether  you 
travel  by  bus  or  train.  Other  formulas  help  us  to  predict  how  much  it  costs 
to  manufacture  an  automobile  or  how  likely  we  are  to  draw  four  aces  at  poker. 
Such  a  generalized  algebra  can  relieve  us  of  having  to  do  so  many  actual 
ateasurements. 

Similarly,  General  Systems  Theory  attempts  to  simplify  our  way  of  looking 
at  any  machine  or  organization  so  that  we  can  manage  such  organizations  in  a 
cooly  mathematical  way  rather  than  by  anxious  self- involvement  with  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  a  particular  radio  receiver,  army,  or  oil  refinery. 

A  system  is  any  organized  set  of  elements  which  interact  with  each  other 
to  produce  some  change  or  some  product  which  affects  the  world  outside  the 
boundary  of  that  set  of  elements. 

Thus,  a  radio  receiver  or  a  cow  can  be  seen  as  a  system.  The  radio  re¬ 
ceiver  consists  of  elements  such  as  condensers,  resistors,  tubes,  etc.,  all 
electrically  connected.  It  receives  radio  waves  and  electric  power  from 
outside  its  own  boundary.  Within  its  boundary  it  processes  the  radio  waves, 
turning  them  into  sound  waves,  which  it  then  delivers  to  the  world  outside  its 
boundary.  A  co;/  is  a  set  of  stomachs,  kidneys,  blood  vessels,  etc.  encased 
in  cowhide.  Slxe  receives  grass,  water,  air,  and  perhaps  love  from  outside  her 
own  boundaries.  Within  her  boimdaries  she  processes  these  inputs  and  sh*  de¬ 
livers  to  the  outside  world  a  certain  amount  of  milk,  cow  manure,  and  calves. 

Of  course,  a  radio  receiver  can  also  be  seen  as  an  element  in  a  larger 
system,  without  which  ’.t  would  be  unable  to  function.  This  larger  system 
includes  the  electric  generating  plant  which  supplies  the  power.  It  also 
Includes  the  radio  factory,  the  transmitter  and  prograisraers,  as  well  as  the 
audience  which  listens  to  the  programs  and  creates  a  demand  for  them.  A  cow 
can  be  seen  also  as  an  element  in  a  larger  system.  Or  conversely,  the  cow's 
digestive  organs  and  reproductive  organs  can  be  seen  as  two  smaller  systems 
within  the  cow  herself. 

General  Systems  Theory  formulates  principles  which  are  valid  for  all 
"systems"  in  general.  These  principles,  or  models,  apply  to  any  kind  of 
machine,  animal,  corporation,  nation,  or  galaxy.  General  Systems  Theory  can 
render  unnecessary  the  discovery  of  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
field  of  astronomy  when  those  principles  have  already  been  discovered  in  the 
field  of  economics.  In  the  1930's  and  'AO's  Kurt  Lewin  and  others  adapted 
field  theory  to  practical  uses  in  human  relations.  This  theory  had  already 
become  stylish  with  physicists  in  the  19th  Century  under  such  men  as  James 
Clerk  Maxwell. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  if  a  new  model  of  thinking  becomes  thoroughly 
applied  to  one  field  of  human  endeavor  it  is  almost  certainly  a  leading  social 
style  of  thought  and  will  Inevitably  be  applied  some  day  in  all  fields  of 
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thought  and  endeavor  within  the  particular  culture  which  developed  that  model. 
These  models  which  are  structural  similarities  within  different  fields  of 
thought  are  called  isomorphies.  The  idea  that  there  are  structural  similari¬ 
ties  among  most  himan  institutions  is  Itself  a  style  of  thinking  we  call 
structuralism.  Modem  philosophy  and  anthrooology  have  considered  structur¬ 
alism  at  great  length.  Claude  Levi-Strauss,^  for  instance,  showed  that  there 
were  structural  similarities  in  the  collections  of  myths  from  such  unrelated 
Societies  as  South  American  Indians  and  Greeks,  Chomsky^  thought  the  "deep 
structure"  of  language  was  similar  everywhere.  The  tacit  conclusion  was  that 
all  human  thought  has  a  particular  underlying  structure  to  it. 

Related  approaches  tov7ard  the  integration  of  the  different  fields  of  human 
thought  Include  information  theory,  cybernetics,  game  theory,  decision  theory, 
stochastic  models,  and  operations  research. 

Closed  and  Open  Systems 

A  hundred  years  ago  most  businessmen,  economists,  psychologists,  chemists, 
etc.  thought  they  worked  with  self-contained  and  Independent  systems.  For  in¬ 
stance,  mathematicians  considered  Euclid's  geometry  sufficient  and  valid  because 
it  was  internally  consistent.  This  is  the  geometry  we  learned  in  high  school. 

All  its  parts  were  dependent  nicely  one  upon  the  other,  without  contradictions. 
Even  the  new  and  non-Euclidean  geometries  of  the  early  19th  Century  remained 
internally  consistent. 

A  chemical  manufacturer  cooking  up  a  batch  of  dye  or  fertiliser  would  also 
consider  that  everything  in  his  cooking  vat  was  interacting  only  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  that  vat  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  worry  about.  In  the  field  of 
biology,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  see  an  animal  as  a  closed  system.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  continuous  processor  of  food,  air,  wool,  offspring,  etc. ,  and  he 
was  open  to  the  world  at  both  ends. 

In  the  1930s  two  big  steps  were  made  toward  emphasizing  that  there  were  no 
closed  systems  anyx/here;  every  system  was  open  to  its  environment.  First,  a 
cooly  mathematical  step  in  this  direction  was  made  in  Vienna  by  Kurt  Goedel,^  a 
mathematician  x.’ho  proved  by  some  very  ingenious  use  of  prime  numbers  that  there 
could  be  no  systems  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  etc,  which  did  not  depend  upon  some 
**metasystem"  beyond  then.  Thus  the  axioms  and  assumptions  supporting  any  geom¬ 
etry  depended  on  some  wider  view  of  mathematics  in  which  the  gcometrj'  itself  was 
contained.  Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  was  long  suspected  but  now  it  was 
rigidly  proved,  A  second  great  step  was  made  by  Ludvrig  von  Bertalanffy a  Vien¬ 
nese  biologist  who  reduced  to  its  bare  bones  the  obvious  open  system  of  biological 
organists.  The  theory  thus  generalized  could  be  applied  to  all  other  fields  of 
thought,  such  as  economics,  physics,  medical  service  systems,  etc.  Mot  only  did 
all  systems  have  certain  characteristics,  such  as  inputs,  processings,  and  out¬ 
puts,  but  systems  in  a  young  and  energetic  stage  of  development  had  qualities  in 
common  with  each  other  which  they  did  not  share  with  toore  highly  developed  sys¬ 
tems. 

Feedback  Mechanisms 


Bie  "primary  regulation"  by  which  an  organism  develops  works  through  dynamic 
interplay  Of  existing  processes— not  by  feedback.  The  genetic  DMA  code  illus¬ 
trates  this  primary  regulation  when  it  brings  the  embryo  to  develop  according  tc 
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«  particular  pattern  or  code,  letting  the  parts  of  the  embr -o  Interact  with 
each  other  and  the  whole  organism  interact  with  the  environment.  This  "planned" 
and  projected  interplay  does  not  depend  on  feedback,  it  just  proce'»ds  in  an 
evolutionary  manner. 

The  secondary  regulation  of  a  system  is  by  static  arrangements— resulting 
In  the  organism's  grw'/th  by  progressive  mechanization.  This  regulation  includes 
feedback  mechanisms.  Feedback  mechanisms  are  at  the  basis  of  purposive  behav¬ 
ior  in  machines,  animals,  or  social  systems.  Thus,  as  the  carpenter  perceives 
the  effect  of  his  hammer  upon  the  nail,  he  regulates  his  blox^s.  As  the  orator 
hears  the  loudness  of  his  own  voice  he  regulates  it  for  his  audience.  Feedback 
processes  tend  to  bring  the  organism  into  a  state  of  equilibrium.  In  other 
words,  feedback  mechanisms  drive  the  organism  tovxard  solving  its  routine  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  pounding  the  nails  into  the  wood  or  staying  on  course  or  getting 
along  with  a  boss. 

At  first,  systems  tend  to  be  governed  by  dynamic  interaction  of  parts,  and 
later,  by  fixed  arrangemerts  and  restraining  conditions  which  render  the  system 
and  its  parts  more  efficient.  These  fixed  arrangements,  hotrever,  diminish  the 
system's  ability  to  reach  several  equally  possible  future  states.  The  system 
is  "set  in  its  ways"  and  many  doors  are  closed  to  its  future  development. 

Pew  systems  run  purely  by  dynamic  regulation,  of  course,  and  few  purely  by 
static  regulation.  Nevertheless,  for  an  example  of  the  primary  regulation  by 
dynamic  Interplay  of  component  processes  the  American  Revolutionary  Army  can  be 
seen  as  carrying  out  its  mission  mostly  by  the  interplay  among  independent  indi¬ 
viduals  and  small  groups  which  were  trusted  to  work  t/ith  others  in  the  causes 
that  guided  the  very  society  they  made  for  themselves.  They  changed  that 
society  as  they  evolved  along — each  individual  or  group  \7ith  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  and  his  own  benefits.  The  modem  American  army,  however,  regulates 
Itself  mostly  by  static  arrangements.  Insofar  as  the  army  is  a  welded  structure 
of  specialists  and  crex7S,  with  tight  control  from  headquarters.  Headquarters 
is  constantly  regulating  and  re-educating  the  persons  and  groups  in  the  arry 
according  to  the  feedback  it  gets  from  the  experience  of  those  groups  themselves 
^ere  is  relatively  little  official  interaction  between  peer  groups  unless  it  is 
programmed  by  the  higher  headquarters.  Such  regulation  makes  the  army  very 
dependable  and  predictable— to  its  higher  commanders,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
eneuQT. 

Ne^rtheless,  within  the  army  hierarchy  there  is  occasional  reversion  to  an 
Informal  dynamic  interplay  between  peers  and  peer  groups.  Creative  work  is  done 
by  new  (ad  hoc)  groups  with  their  new  dynamic  interplay.  Hiis  interplay  faces 
problems  in  the  field  itself  and  develops  ways  of  solving  them  which  head¬ 
quarters  knows  nothing  about— and  may  only  hear  about  if  the  solutions  are 
either  very  successful  or  very  unsuccessful.  The  real  creativeness  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  institution  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  spontaneous  splinter  groups, 
with  changing  goals  or  short-lived  projects.  These  groups  cause  the  Institution 
to  evolve  in  spite  of  its  static  formal  structure  and  predictable  behavior. 

General  Systems  Theory,  then,  approaches  the  understanding  of  an  organ¬ 
's  behavior  by  considering  behavior  a  resultant  of  many  fields  of  interaction 
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This  is  in  contrast  to  the  rnechanlstie  world  view  held  by  the  classical 
physics  of  the  19th  Century.  For  that  physics  the  universe  consisted  of  the 
haphazard  scurry  of  atons  and  other  particles,  governed  by  the  imutable  laws 
of  laechanical  causality.  Ihis  kind  of  mechanism  produced  the  stars,  the  ani¬ 
ses,  and  human  thought.  The  aimless  Interplay  of  "genes**  produced  various 
organistos  which  automatically  competed  with  each  other  to  produce  natural 
selection  and  the  evolution  of  new  forms  of  life.  An  individual's  thought 
resulted  simply  from  reverberating  electrical  circuits  or  chemical  negotia¬ 
tions  within  the  individual’s  nervous  system.  Scientists  assumed  that  If  they 
could  analyze  all  the  motions  of  atoms,  cells,  reflex  circuits,  etc.  they  could 
understand  every  thought  and  every  disease.  There  must  be  some  one  ca'osc 
(perhaps  a  gene)  x;hich  brought  about  an  Inherited  character.  One  type  of  bac¬ 
teria  must  produce  one  certain  disease.  Such  detailed  analysis  was  really  not 
possible.  It  was  too  complex.  In  astronomy,  for  instance,  it  v;as  easy  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  motion  of  a  single  planet  around  a  sun  if  no  other  suns  nor  planets 
interfered,  but  to  calculate  the  notions  resulting  from  the  interactions  of 
three  such  bodies  required  a  thousand  times  more  work.  To  analyze  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  snail,  a  flu  epidemic,  or  a  thought,  hot/ever,  would  require  x^orking 
with  millions  of  interacting  bodies,  atoms,  or  other  forces.  Instead  of  a 
three-bodv  problem  the  scientist  would  have  a  1,000-body  problem. 

Scientists  did  not  want  to  abandon  the  concept  of  cause  and  effect  but  it 
was  simply  impossible  to  compute  the  specific  cause  of  each  phenomenon.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  now  explained  the  behavior  of  stars  and  men  on  an  actuarial  basis— 
as  insurance  companies  predict  the  statistical  behavior  of  large  groups  without 
concerning  themselves  with  the  particular  cause  for  any  one  event.  Tliis  new 
view  of  tile  world  infiltrated  all  fields  of  business  and  science  with  the 
notions  of  gestalt,  organism,  holism.  Once  the  organism  or  system  x^ras  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  whole,  xrith  an  input  and  output  from  and  to  its  environment,  then 
General  Systems  Theory  could  look  with  a  new  light  upon  competition,  grox^ch. 
differentiation,  evolution,  purpose,  desire,  need,  reproduction,  and  death. 

The  unitary  conception  of  the  world  began  to  be  based  upon  the  isoiaorphy  of 
structures,  concepts,  and  laws  in  different  fields  of  thought.  There  was  no 
longer  the  hope  to  explain  all  phenomena  as  a  part  of  a  great  mechanistic  clock¬ 
work. 


There  are,  then,  tx-To  tendencies  in  any  organism  or  system.  Cne  tendency 
leans  tox/ard  an  increase  in  regularity,  monotony,  predictability,  "security," 
stable  equilibrium,  and  self-regulation.  The  second  tendency  leans  toward  adven¬ 
ture,  innovation,  growth,  new  self-awareness,  new  concepts,  surprises,,  innovative 
projects  in  liaison  xri.th  others.  Hoi-r  far  an  organism  proceeds  in  this  direction 
depends  upo n  challenges  from  the  environnenf.  If  the  organism  is  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  respond  to  challenges  from  other  organisms  or  from  the  material  world, 
then  it  becomes  more  "adventurous,"  less  secure  and  stable.  After  meeting  such 
a  challenge,  however,  the  organism  will  tend  to  dex^elop  regulatory  feedbacks  and 
will  gain  some  kind  of  stable  relationship  with  the  original  challenge.  For 
instance,  according  to  Toynbee,^  the  Vikings  of  Norway  developed  new  methods  of 
ship  building  and  new  concepts  of  tribal  organization  at  sea  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  sea  itself.  Once  they  had  become  established  In  a  fairly  ade¬ 
quate  set  of  procedures  to  manage  life  with  the  sea,  they  stabilized  and  did  not 
progress  any  further  for  a  tfhile.  Any  threat  from  the  sea  called  up  one  of 
several  well-established  procedures  to  deal  with  that  threat.  The  Icelanders, 
however,  had  a  greater  environmental  challenge  to  meet,  and  so  they  progressed 
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further— developing  a  more  complex  literature  and  a  seml-parllamentary  govem- 
iient,  as  well  as  some  other  Innovations  In  social  structure.  Other  peoples 
also  have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  sea,  e.g.,  Polynesians,  Portucgese, 
Cretans.  Nevertheless,  for  all  these  peoples  and  many  more,  the  sea  was  there 
all  the  time.  Only  certain  peoples  perceived  the  challenge  and  responded  to 
it  at  only  certain  tines.  Sometimes  this  response  to  the  stress  of  the  sea  was 
due  to  a  confluence  of  other  stresses,  such  as  new  Information,  technologies , 
or  social  pressures  from  other  nations. 

The  Ladder  of  System  Complexity 

As  we  proceed  up  the  scale  away  from  stability,  structure,  and  predictable 
behavior  toward  d3mamic  progressiveness,  adventure,  complexity  of  organization, 
and  unpredictability,  we  can  ascend  the  following  ladder: 

1.  Structural  framework— anatony,  geography,  the  constitution  of  a 
government,  the  set  of  rituals  and  dogma  for  a  religion. 

2.  Mechanistic  clockworks— the  solar  system  as  a  turning  clock,  the 
carbon  cycle  or  the  water  cycle  or.  the  earth  seen  as  a  simple  equilibrium. 

3.  cybernetic  systems— thermostats  or  other  regulators  interpret 
information  and  use  it  to  change  the  structure  or  behavior  of  a  system  to 
its  ofwn  advantage  as  a  "closed  system"  (homeostasis— keeping  everything 
the  same  as  it  used  to  be). 

4.  Open  systems.  These  systems  Import,  process  and  export  materials, 
energy*  or  Information  in  exchange  with  the  environment  or  with  other 
organisms— for  example,  breweries  or  book-publishing  houses. 

5.  Simple  genetic  organisms— biologic  systems,  such  as  plants,  which 
.  reproduce  themselves  according  to  a  pattern  or  blueprint  (e.g.,  genetic 

code).  This  blueprint  (the  genotype)  evolves  independently  of  the  working 
organism  itself  (the  phenotype).  Thus  in  the  generated  series  of  organisms 
not  only  do  Individuals  improve  their  own  Jives  but  the  species  progresses 
genetically  and  racially  as  the  blueprint  system  evolves.  Higher  forms  of 
these  organisms  have  "purposive"  behavior,  self-awareness,  more  ability  to 
predict  their  future  and  to  improve  themselves  accordingly. 

6.  Single  social  systems.  The  elements  in  a  society  which  interact 
with  each  other  are  not  the  individual  animals  or  people  themselves  but  the 
roles  within  the  organization.  The  individual  Is  simply  the  bundle  of 
energy  and  skill  which  at  that  moment  a  role  utilizes— and  which  utilizes 
the  role.  The  role  is  both  a  part  of  the  organization  and  a  part  of  the 
individual  person  in  the  organization.  But  persons  and  roles  change  each 
Other,  since  the  perstm  is  a  message  from  an  outside  system  which  created 
hia,  or  periiaps  from  another  role  slot  within  the  present  system.  Examples 
of  such  social  systems  are  an  are^,  a  nation,  or  a  church.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  sometimes  behave  in  a  way  that  no  individual  TOober  within  them 
would  ever  want  them  to  behave.  For  Instffiice,  in  the  food  marketing  system 
of  the  Ifttited  States,  eadi  farmer  this  year  may  eagerly  use  a  new  ferti¬ 
lizer  which  doubles  his  crop  yield,  but  this  yield  surfeits  the  market, 
prices  drop,  the  cn>ps  rot,  and  tiie  fazmere  go  broke. 
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7,  Transcendental  social  systems.  These  are  the  Integrated  systems 
of  assun^tions,  cythological  structures,  genetic  patterns,  and  envircn- 
aeotal  influences  which  maintain  a  total  culture,  such  as  the  European 
.  culture  or  the  ancient  Egyptian  culture.  This  is  a  higher  order  of 
systems  than  a  social  organization.  The  roles  in  a  culture  are  played 
hj  societies  or  nations  of  societies.  They  are  played  by  languages 
idiich  have  a  life  of  their  own.  They  are  played  by  collections  of  folk¬ 
ways  and  lore.  They  are  played  by  constraining  landscapes  and  foreign 
technologies.  Examples  are  the  advent  of  the  spiritual  solution  offered 
hy  Islam  or  the  change  in  a  culture's  energy  supply  offered  by  nuclear 
power  and  weapons. 

Nothing  new  is  learned,  no  character  change  nor  change  in  models  of  think¬ 
ing  occurs  as  long  as  the  organism  can  fit  new  Information  into  the  old  image 
of  knowledge  so  that  the  new  information  looks  familiar.  If  the  image  of 
knowledge  itself  is  reordered  or  if  a  very  high  energy  bit  of  new  information 
enters  the  system,  then  some  ambiguity  ensues  and  there  may  be  intellectual 
panic.  This  can  occur  at  any  level  upon  the  ladder.  Examples  as  we  ascend 
the  ladder  of  more  and  tao;'e  complex  systems  nay  be  theoe: 

1.  At  the  structural  level,  a  second  hand  is  added  to  a  model  clock 
in  the  patent  office,  or  it  may  be  added  to  a  blueprint* 

2»  At  the  clockwork  level,  the  second  hand  operates  along  T<7ith  the 
ether  hands  on  a  particular  clock. 

3.  At  the  cybernetic  level,  a  temperature-compensated  balance  wheel 
on  the  clock  responds  to  changes  in  temperature  in  such  a  way  that  the 
clock  keeps  good  time  to  the  split-second. 

4.  At  the  open  systems  level,  the  watch  is  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  a  railroad.  It  paces  the  railroad's  importation  of  passengers  at  one 
station  and  discharge  at  another.  The  addition  of  a  second  hand  makes  the 
schedules  and  the  processing  of  passengers  more  accurate. 

5.  At  the  social  level,  a  society  begins  to  demand  more  accurate 
achedullng.  The  role  of  tl^keeper  is  developed  and  the  job  description 
is  written.  Someone  with  particular  concern  for  accurate  timing  occupies 
this  role.  Hie  second  hand  is  built  into  his  personality  with  the  help  of 
the  time  pieces  which  participate  in  that  personality.  He  organizes  the 
eoimtdotm  for  space  flights  or  he  plans  the  coordination  of  a  six-day  war. 

6.  A  transcendental  social  system  may  develop  when  a  whole  people 
coordinate  themselves  as  if  they  had  second  hands  built  into  their  nervous 
'^sterns.  By  scheduled  coordination  of  tiany  workers,  designs,  and  indus¬ 
tries  a  social-industrial  c<^lex  known  as  Japan,  Inc.  may  develop  as  a 
Aallenge  to  the  quall^  of  life  In  other  societies. 

Iteatal  Bealth  Services  as  Systems 

AfientaX  health  clinic  my  have  an  input  of  patients,  drugs,  telephone 
•visages,  money  for  salaries,  etc.  It  may  have  m.  output  of  patients,  well- 
idiool^  professionals,  old  paper,  etc.  When  ve  consider  the  number  and  types 
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of  patients  at  Intake  and  at  discharge «  or  when  we  consider  the  sources  of 
money,  we  know  a  lot  about  the  philosophy  of  the  clinic  before  we  meet  a  single 
professional  worker.  Me  can  also  consider  a  larger  service  system  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  neighborhoods,  the  courts,  schools,  etc.  which  refer  patients, 

^  receive  them  back  again,  and  produce  complaints  which  in  turn  produce  changes 
In  the  clinic  if  it  is  responsive  to  feedback.  Clinics  at  a  different  position 
on  the  ladder  have  their  own  built-in  feedback  sensors  in  the  form  of  followup 
research,  which  causes  future  changes  in  the  clinic  operations. 

Bie  developing  needs  of  a  community  may  create  a  clinic  as  a  system  open 
to  the  community's  needs.  According  to  General  Systems  Theory,  however,  it  will 
always  tend  to  revert  to  a  mechanistic  clockwork—a  more  nearly  closed  system. 

It  will  then  exist  primarily  to  satisfy  its  own  internal  needs.  It  may  have 
mechanistic  procedures  for  processing  patients — "Evaluate  the  patient  in  three 
d^s  regardless  of  the  personal  needs  of  the  patient";  If  Form  1011-B  is  not 

^he  patient  can't  leave  the  hospital,  regardless  of  how  long  he  has 
been  there";  "Only  the  day  nurse  can  fill  out  Fora  1011-B";  “Avoid  training  pro¬ 
grams  because  they  might  blueprint  our  future  for  us  and  tend  to  move  us  toward 
becoming  a  genetically  developing  organization";  "Avoid  research  projects  because 
they  may  provide  feedback  about  our  work  which  will  cause  us  to  change  our  com¬ 
fortable  procedures." 


General  Systems  Theory  simplifies  the  comnon  processes  and  behaviors  of  all 
machines,  organisms,  and  organizations.  It  makes  a  sort  of  algebra  out  of  these 
coninon  principles.  Originating  from  a  biological  point  of  view,  the  theory  con¬ 
siders  all  systems  as  open — as  part  of  some  larger  system.  In  response  to  exter¬ 
nal  challenges,  systems  may  become  ingeniously  complex  and  expand  or  reproduce 
themselves.  As  the  states  learn  efficient  managenent,  ho’.-/ever,  the  svstem  tends 
to  become  self— regulating  and  eventually  to  become  a  monotonous  and  dependable 
set  of  procedures  until  a  further  challenge  and  response  cycle  sets  in. 
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SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  AWD  PREVT2JTIVE  PSYOIIATRY  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC  RESIDEITS, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Sept.  -  Dec.  1972 

the  core  plan  of  the  course  that  follows  was  a  guide  hut  was  not  followed  in 
this  order; 

1.  Etiology  In  social  and  Individual  organisms:  Cause>effect  vs  tne^s  and 
ends  .vs  statistical  view.  (Descartes  and  Newton  vs  Kant  and  Hegel  vs  Heisenberg 
end  Popper) 

2*  Individuality:  the  self  as  an  attained  character  vs  self  as  a  Hera- 
eleitean  flux.  Self  as  bounded  (screened  off)  vs  self  as  swinging  from  a  social¬ 
ly  steadied  pivot.  Relation  of  self-concept  to  culture. 

3*  the  psyche  of  the  group. 

4.  Systems  theory— sytqytom  as  communication. 

5.  technique  of  consultation:  Caplan,  military  practices •  use  of  trans¬ 
parent  self  in  social  and  Individual  management. 

6.  Rediscovery  of  social  and  preventive  psychiatry  principles  in  HW  I, 
tW  II,  Korea,  Vietnam.  Relevant  research. 

7.  the  changing  position  of  organized  psychiatry  vis-a-vis  the  public  sector. 

In  the  first  seminar  I  attempted  to  find  gaps  and  needs  residents  might  have 
is  social  psychiatry  theory  and  practice— field  military  psychlctry  being  but  one 
example  of  .social  or  cotaaunity  psychiatry.  Residents  seemed  to  follow  usual 
student  tendency  to  wait  for  "authority”  to  commit  Itself  and  then  (hopefully) 
form  their  own  conclusions  by  interaction.  Accordingly,  at  the  (F.cond  session  I 
presented  as  a  lecture,  a  rather  strongly  polarized  social  lesdel,  as  follows: 

A  social  model  of  Psychiatry: 

1.  Symptoms  are  taeans  of  communication  which  include 

a.  Clear  expression  of  emotion. 

b.  Anxiety  (the  free  floating  energy  of  emotion  without  the  emotion's 
full  expression  or  perception  by  the  individual  having  it), 

C«  Certain  acts  which  resolve  emotions  or  substitute  for  fiilly  expe¬ 
riencing  the  emotions. 

2.  Hw  uyaptom  is  a  s^s^e— 

a*  ftom  an  individual  ^  an  individual  (patient  to  doctor) ,  and 
always  also: 

bs  Jtott  a  group  ^  a  group  (from  English  class  to  school  administration 
or  from  family  to  medical  profession). 
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3.  Syii^>toms  are  transferable  from  one  individual  to  another.  Many  members 
may  chip  into  the  psychic  pot  of  a  scapegoat  member  their  own  feelings 
which  contribute  to  the  s)nnptoraatic  communication.  This  may  leave  many 
members  comfortably  empty  of  need  to  express  emotions,  to  have  anxiety, 
or  to  act  upon  anything. 

4.  Syiq>toms  are  transformable  (one  emotion  to  another  or  to  anxiety  or  to 
acts). 

5.  The  symptom  with  the  largest  social  pay-off  for  the  patient  becomes 
most  permanent  and  prominent. 

6.  The  syaqytoa  comes  to  rest  most  permanently  upon  the  individual  who,  with 
it,  can  solve  the  most  group  needs. 

7.  The  patient,  his  family,  his  company,  his  political  structure,  all  try 
to  maintain  the  symptoms  (or  the  disease) .  T^e  patient  complains  as  a 
member  of  a  "family."  The  "family"  acts  as  a  member  of  a  larger  com¬ 
munity. 

8.  Practically  all  Individual  or  group  treatment  has  a  positive  or  negative 
effect  upon  the  family  and  upon  the  significant  communlty—whether  or 
not  the  therapist  realizes  that  he  is  involved  in  the  community  process. 
Thus,  there  Is  probably  no  such  thing  as  treatment  which  Involves  only 
Indi^dual  therapist  and  patient. 

9.  Synptoois  are  brought  under  control  when  most  of  the  members  and  primary 
groups  of  the  Involved  community  take  responsibility  for  their  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  symptoms.  Thus,  one  aim  of  social  psychiatry  is  to 
help  communities  to  take  responsibility  for  the  production  and  the 
management  of  their  own  delinquency,  mental  illness,  mental  retardation, 
accidents,  education,  recreation,  etc. 

10,  The  individual's  symptoms  or  attitudes  can  be  maintained  only  in  certain 
social  contexts.  Hence  the  effectiveness  of  milieu  therapy  or  attitude 
therapy.  (Jim  Folsom) 

11,  Games  and  dramas  have  much  the  same  effects  upon  symptoms  as  "real" 
events  have.  In  attitude  therapy  or  psychodrama,  for  instance,  the 
patient  knows  that  his  peers  are  only  colluding  to  get  him  over  his 
depression,  but  he  gets  over  it  anyway. 

12,  Treatment  consists  of  the  patient's  active  practice  of  normal  life  in 
social  and  work  situations,  in  games  and  in  reality.  Practice  includes 
physical,  emotional,  and  Intellectual  changes.  Pianists  put  their  skill 
into  their  fingers  as  well  as  into  their  intellects.  One  method  of 
treatment  is  to  make  the  patient  a  member  of  a  group  which  is  working  on 
an  external  task.  Gf,  the  shortness  of  the  average  psychoanalysis  in 
the  new  State  of  Israel.  Cf,  the  French  mental  hospital  overrun  by  the 
German  am^. 

13,  Diagnosis  is  a  part  of  treatment.  The  necessary  treatment  determines 
the  diagnosis  more  realistically  than  the  pre-consldered  diagnosis  deter¬ 
mines  the  treatment. 
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a.  Psychiatric  diagnosis  becooes  a  lever  for  the  doctor  to  aanlpulate 
the  society  aiKi  the  patient. 

h»  Ihe  psychiatric  diagnosis  becomes  a  lever  for  the  society  and 
patient  to  manipulate  the  doctor. 

14.  fhe  most  effective  medical  treatment  Is  done  In  the  context  of  a  medical 
conunlty— the  doctor's  work  is  surveyed  by  other  members,  medical  and 

lay. 

^15.  Emergencies  and  crises  often  produce  a  temporary  pejoratlon  of  total 

treatment  into  purely  Individual  treatment  of  the  patient  in  alienation 
from  his  natural  groups. 

16.  nie  effective  comunity  psychiatrist  Is  competent  In  social  models  of 
management  and  also  in  individual  psychodynamic  models.  Only  thus  can 
he  best  ii^rove  and  strengthen  even  a  single  patient. 

*  *  *  a  * 

The  seminar  discussed  how  a  veteran  or  POU  may  have  a  good  excuse  for  certain 
bahavior  or  certain  symptoms  If  society  will  accept  that  excuse. 

tesldents  said  they  did  not  so  much  mind  that  the  military  literature  main¬ 
tained  that  the  psychiatrist  should  look  first  at  the  welfare  of  the  unit.  They 
complained,  rather,  that  certain  military  papers  maintained  this  in  a  cold,  im¬ 
personal  way.  For  instance,  they  did  not  like  an  assertion  such  as  "Extended 
care  facilities  should  not  be  developed  far  from  the  front  lines  because  they 
decreased  the  efficiency  of  returning  patients  to  combat."  They  did  not  mind 
advice  that  such  distant  facilities  should  be  decreased  In  favor  of  better  local 
management  because  the  local  management  strengthened  the  patients,  decreased  their 
anxiety  more  permanently,  and  maintained  them  as  respected  menders  of  their  peer 
group— while  distant  facilities  increased  syrptoms  and  prolonged  illness.  This 
kind  of  management  was  compared  with  distant  but  beautiful  private  and  public 
hospitals  as  against  immediate  local  containment  of  symptoms  and  problems.  The 
l^sidents  saw  potential  harm  in  maintaining  that  It  was  best  for  the  patient  if 
the  doctor  dedicated  himself  exclusively  to  the  patient's  personal  needs.  They 
also  saw  potential  harm  In  saying  It  was  best  for  the  group  to  manage  patient  flow 
in  a  manner  exclusively  oriented  coward  the  good  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  the  tendency  of  wars  and  medical  services  to  become  more  mechanical,  so 
that  people  were  detached  from  other  people  and  used  machines  to  care  for  or  to 
destny  each  other.  The  Vietnam  war  was  at  once  more  mechanical  than  other  modem 
wars  and  also  more  personal  and  Individualized  since  It  was  fought  largely  with 
goarrilla  tactics  and  with  small  units  or  infiltrated  individuals. 

a  a  *  *  a 

The  residents  coiaplalned  that  they  had  either  wanted  to  participate  In  the 
pinning  nd  programing  of  each  seminar  or  else  they  wanted  the  seminar  to  be 
aieetive.  They  felt  that  this  seminar  was  neither  elective  nor  did  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  Its  planning.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  since  n  uninformed  student  might 


sot  realize  vhet  ne  nee:.od  ---  Know,  xiant  .-rtor  traisine  is  cer¬ 

tain  areas  residents  wouid  pf't  na^'e  choseti.  Neverthfe-rsE .  tV-ey  felt  residents 
should  participate  in  the  decision. 

The  seminar  discussed  black,  non-establishment  groups  and  agencies — the 
"harassment”  of  such  groups  by  governmental  bureaucracy  and  by  the  established 
lledlcal  and  community  services.  There  was  an  incomplete  discussion,  also,  of 
jails  and  probation  work. 


***** 

The  seminar,  at  the  insistence  of  two  residents,  went  into  a  discussion  of 
how* much  adults  are  now  affected  by  the  nuclear  age  and  by  future-shock  as  com¬ 
pared  with  how  they  are  affected  by  the  first  three  years  of  life, 

***** 

Seminar  discussed  Veterans  Administration  medicine  as  not  utilizing  a  com¬ 
munity  type  of  treatment.  Such  medicine  tended  to  treat  veterans  as  an  elite 
group,  just  as  certain  private  ciinics  necessarily  treated  only  people  who  vere 
interesting  and  tlterefore  more  curable.  Fartherrsjre,  the  Veterans  Administration 
aaentially  rewarded  patients  for  remaining  sick  (disability  nay).  Some  felt 
that  therapeutic  conmunities  themselves  becan«  self-perpetuating  and  emotionally 
•elf-sufficLent,  One  had  to  be  sick  to  get  into  such  a  cocammity,  even  as  staff. 
These  communities  usually  remained  non-productive  in  the  economics  of  the  outside 
society* 


***** 

Seminar  discussed  the  origin  and  the  (mostly  beneficial)  effects  of  thera¬ 
peutic  communities  and  milieu  treatment  programs, 

I  talked  on  ny  personal  experiences  in  the  therapeutic  communities  of  Tom 
Kaln  and  Maxtrell  Jones — the  relation  of  these  facilities  to  their  neighborhoods, 
to  the  courts,  and  to  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

***** 

Seminar  discussed  the  problems  of  Oak  Forest  llosoital  with  regard  especially 
to  the  elderly,  and  the  general  quescicn  of  what  to  do  with  society’s  unwanted 
members.  The  discussion  involved  especially  the  use  of  voltmteers  and  the  use 
of  re-training  methods  of  a  hehaviorist  sort.  Without  assuming  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  individual  cognition,  sore  of  these  methods  appeared  to  generate  a  cog¬ 
nitive  ability  where  none  existed  before.  Tnere  was  detailed  discussion  of  Or, 
Uck  Foxx’s  e^^erience  in  developing  the  3-day  method  for  controlling  life-long 
incontinence  in  mental  retardates.  The  residents  brought  in  their  own  experiences 
with  retarded  numbers  of  their  fsaily  or  their  experiences  in  travel  to  other  cul¬ 
tures,  They  had  sotaetimes  found  an  array  of  services  which  helped  the  family  to 
contain  the  patient— -baby-si tters*  short  hospitalization  which  allowed  a  vacation 
for  the  family.  They  discussed  the  usefulness  of  times  and  places  set  aside  for 
"going  crazy”— fiestas,  carnivals,  awtscrent  parts,  bars,  parties,  lodges,  com¬ 
munes.  There  was  incomplete  discussion  of  R.  D*  Laing  and  his  Kingsley  Hall  as 
a  place  where  disturbed  or  alienated  people  could  go  through  their  ’’trip”  with 
concerned  others  who  were  not  intruders. 


3. 


***** 

Ihe  following  experiences  were  e3q>lored  with  the  residents  as  a  sort  of 
•XMinatl<»*  Most  of  then  had  participated  at  least  on^  in  soee  aspect  of 
mmdk  ItcB, 

3.  Udlng  in  a  police  car;  lurking  in  a  police  station,  or  sheriff's 
office. 

2.  Registering  as  a  lobbyist  tmder  a  aental  health  assoclatloti  «d  follow* 
Is^  through  on  a  piece  of  sental  health  legislation  in  planning  cow- 
■Ittees  and  ^glslatlve  hearings. 

3.  Sitting  In  sdioolrooBS  and  teadiers*  weetlngs. 

4*  ^tending  an  evangelical  revival  or  a  healing  weeting. 

S.  Tiaitlag  a  spiritual  advisor. 

i*  Attending  a  i^lgbltozfaood  civic  Msociatlon  weeting. 

*  7*  Sitting  thronidt  a  court  coissltwent  hearing  or  juvenile  or  dcMestlc 

relations  prahlea  or  criwinal  proceedings.  OfscMsiMt  in  the  Judge's 
tiiaii>ers  of  social  aspects  of  justice,  effects  of  volunt^r  "court 
watchers."  ViitttnK  a  judges'  association  or  bar  aesoclatlcn  or 
police  or  pr(A>ation  officers  setting. 

8.  Shadowing  a  volimteer  coo^lnator  In  her  work  at  the  hospital.  Cow¬ 
paring  this  with  volunteer  »>ordinators'  work  In  Nceaalty  timtal 
heslth  centers  or  Ftd>llc  Aid. 

t 

9.  ^adowlng  s  visiting  teadier  and  s  hosehound  teacher  and  ca^arlag 
tlM»e  educatiraal  workers  with  those  who  have  "wore  goodly  to  give 
(mt,"  su^  as  vocational  rehabilitation  ^smselors. 

19.  Attending  a  psyehowaalytlc  Ksodatloa  ^nfeteaw  or  li^tltntc 
acting;  ai^anng  the  cotwiltBent  wid  tim  i^rtainty  of  belief  with 
that  of  other  weetlngs  above. 

11.  Vtoiting  a  patl^t's  howe  for  a  weal  or  ovemi^t  stsy— nrltii  ^pnyrlate 
a^ervlslOT  or  ch^wronage. 

12.  VdXowing  a  patl^t  in  tterapy  to  follotdhis  his  faiily  and  peer 

^019  b^ond  his  death. 

13*  E^erlra^  at  a  job  alte,  ^lere  pe^le  of  dlff«x«at  cuitarcs  interf^e 
^^iteit  told  of  his  ej^rience  as  a  dock  writer  omg  .e^ral 
wafelwiallties**how  (me  grwq*  secretly  lyn^ied  a  aiaber  of  a^tiiar 
^lup). 

14*  Swdowing  a  prison  psychiatrist. 


IS,  Sitting  im  a  ^^Ital  ttaior  board  Ad  Ating  Aclrily  oriented  Instead 
of  liritvidoal  priholi^  mleated. 


•  *••••  •  •  • 


i 


"J.nf, 


t  •>  ■■  : 


Xe  b«eaia«  uvldi'nt  that  tin  hao  no  flXTfjriorcc  «vtcii  UKUlaclon 

:or  with  tho  opordintitlon  of  vol untfuro  nn«l  tluj  cf  yol  mrotra  In  In- 

vQlvlng  th«  comunlty  aa  voU  aa  in  i.'^provinp  tho  notUnca  by  inociiodt  chat  wars 
lapoailblt  to  ragular  ntnff.  Though  rnoidanca  had  vialeod  ootlanca'  honoa  it 
VM  raro  that  choy  bacnrah  nucl\  involved  In  rhe  tonl  hor.e  life.  Thalr  hoapltaX 
tUMor  boardo  tuid  aoma  ochur  cnielai  croacment  uaclslon  ,'>.roupa  did  not  hava  aoelal 
vorkara  aa  muabara*  Any  peychiaerlatn  altclng  on  aur.h  boarda  did  not  concam 
thaaaalvaa  with  eha  Idua  ehnc  :ho  tumor  (or  othar  pathology)  waa  growing  in  a 
faaiiy  or  that  It  way  be  oxciHOd  out  of  a  family  or  other  tor/raunlcy,  and  not  mara- 
ly  out  of  an  individual.  They  oald  they  «ilnply  could  not  conceive  of  tha  mental 
patlanta  in  Elgin  State  lloapitel  rising  to  the  occasion  of  a  nuijor  dliAator  and 
helping  to  manego  tha  crowds  of  eevorely  injured.  It  would  appear  that  they  had 
bean  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  idea  that  pathology  is  an  individual  natter  and  had 
little  to  do  with  the  social  Rlcuatlon  In  which  it  occurred.  Yet  on  the  other 
handi  they  were  nble  to  talk  about  milieu  therapy  o£  ^  It  could  be  effective* 
Keaidents  had  n  strong  tendency  of  their  c'.n  ta  laata  f:.-:’.5  other  r.uitures  and  to 

alter  their  l.pMaviof  ‘I-  ’  .  c'-a:’  -b*.  nor 

really  what  uus  uxpoccad  oc  ui.cm.  vhcu  ced  to  kuep  /uoot'  i'ron  any 

■ueh  influence.  The  doctors  Hunposadlv  were  to  help  chs  "foreigners"  to  loam 
enough  to  adjust  to  the  great  American  culture.  Tho  doctors  and  service  organize- 
tlona  were  coerced  by  a  cosmopolitan  profosnionalism  and  were  not  to  alter  thesh- 
aelvee  in  accord  with  the  local  culture  of  those  they  nerved. 

Some  uf  the  reeidnnta  nver.ud  ta  Seel  that  tho  scuinar's  min  value  t;as  in 
providing  e  relaxed  atnonpharo  In  which  to  discuss  feelings  and  ideas  developed 
froei  their  experience  and  hme  fuit  that  the  •jonlnai  should  hrva  dis- 

eueaed  with  then  certain  specific  casq»  of  .1  social,  a  f.-uaily.  or  a  political 
nature  which  arose  on  other  nervices— much  as  consultants  traditionally  discussed 
the  eeee  problems  of  individual  pntlcnsa.  Apparently  they  are  heavily  •verlonded 
with  peyehiecrlc  consultants  who  arc  devoted  to  Individualistic  treatment  consul¬ 
tation*  Social  work  consultants  dl^jcuosod  ocher  chan  Individual  problems,  but 
such  consultants  had  less  prestige.  !^)onnhow  the  social  work  consultants  were 
considered  sort  of  students  like  chemnolves  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  lese 
cooplex  but  more  "accountable"  work  of  intensive  individual  therapy— except  e  few 
who  had  become  "Junior  Psychiatrists."  Cut  no  psv :hiatrlst  was  considered  a 
"Junior  Social  Worker." 

Several  residents  felt  chat  In  tholr  residency  tnuy  nhould  be  developing  skill 
In  sons  one  technique  nuch  as  psychonn.ijyals,  group  therapy,  taodlcol  administration, 
or  tha  taachlng  of  psychodynamlcs,  so  chat  they  would  fit  easily  into  the  market. 

I  maintained  that  this  sort  of  actic'.:dc  i;ad  led  r.any  psychiatrists  merely  to 
compete  with  ocher  professions  which  produced,  as  far  as  anyone  could  cell, 
equivalent  results  in  various  forms  of  psvcho therapy,  administration,  research, 
and  avan  avaluation.  There  remainad  onlv  drug  therapy  and  differential  biological 
dlagnosla  as  unique  to  the  psychlatrint.  lie  could,  hewever,  uso  all  his  medical 
school  oxparianca,  his  understanding  of  his  self,  his  culture' and  parallel  pro- 
faasions  (social  work,  etc.),  plus  his  experience  with  political  and  community 
forces,  to  becoma  the  person  who  could  most  nHocuacclv  triage  problems  end 
advlee  on  systems  of  mental  health  deliver/.  This  couldnnt  he  ttccompllthtd  by 
offuming  psychiatrists  were  an  Insulatad  elite  who  did  not  need  toreipeec  as 
equals  the  "ancillar/"  profeasiona,  pel'.tic'an^,  t:  '-th  Hotato,  nor  bt 

directed  by  community  boards  consisclng  larg'^'y  u’  ^1y  consurers.  Tlte  read  to 
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%ride  influence,  it  seesed,  was  through  wide  and  variegated  personal  cof>9etence— 
not  practice  of  a  specific  technique.  This  is  what  conetunlty  or  social 
piyehlftry  is  all  about.  This  is  why  it  even  includes  practices  developed 
first  ^  the  Amed  Forces «  The  modem  psychiatrist  participates  in  bringing 
coaBufilties^  and  not  merely  individuals ^  to  a  state  of  self-reliance.  For  it 
seems  that  "a  strong  individual  in  a  weak  community"  is  a  contradiction  within 
the  figure-upon-social-ground  cotoplex  which  ^  the  individual.  Such  a  "strong" 
^li^Mdual  becomes  a  hollow  political  Image  from  which  the  dependent  consumers 
expect  great  accomplishments,  but  since  the  eonnunity  is  weak,  nothing  comes 
of  it  except  disappointment  i^th  the  ballooned-up  leader. 
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■nin  CASE  OF  TllE  ROCKFORD  CO'ISLI.TAJITS 

Non»Cotivcntlonnl  Professionals 
As  Consult ant 3 


In  September,  1973,  the  administrators  of  the  Adolf  Meyer  Ref^ional  Center 
In  Decatur,  Illinois,  asked  two  younp.  women  from  the  Singer  Zone  Center  in 
Rockford,  Illinois,  to  cone  down  to  Decatur  as  consultants,  in  order  to  help 
set  up  a  program  of  psycliintric  Management.  About  two  years  previously,  these 
young  women  had  participated  in  the  initiation  of  a  psychiatric  center  called 
"The  Rose  Carden."  This  center  was  set  up  in  a  separate  building  apart  from 
any  medical  facilities.  It  allowed  a  group  of  rather  severely  ill  psychiatric 
patients  to  participate  in  each  otner's  treatment  and  tc  work  topetlier  in  pre¬ 
paring  meals  and  other  liousckoening  and  work  activities.  The  P.cc.e  Carden  was 
highly  successful  in  petting  these  clients  back  to  a  normal  social  life  in  the 
Rockford  coianunity.  ilevertholess ,  it  was  very  hard  to  describe  in  writing,  or 
even  to  demonstrate  by  moving  pictures,  how  this  improvement  tori;  place. 

Certain  non-cnnventional  approaches  made  It  particularly  difficult  for  tra¬ 
ditional  mental  iienlth  i/ork.crs  to  grasp  what  made  tlie  Rose  Caid?n  effective. 

For  example,  the  mental  iiealtli  workers  who  had  the  direct  contact  with  the 
patients  and  tdio  did  the  actual  management  were  not  trained  in  any  traditional 
mental  Itcalth  disciplines,  such  as  psychology,  social  work,  psychiatry,  or  nurs¬ 
ing.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  had  iiachclor's  deprnes  in  such  disciplines  as 
Theater  Arts,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology.  They  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  in  mental  iiospltals  or  clinics.  The  staff  cvcMitiially  felt  this  wan  a 
great  advantage.  Furtiternoro,  the  staff  did  not  try  to  manage  the  life  of  the 
clients.  Tlic  clients  managed  their  own  lives  with  each  other,  while  the  staff 
observed  and  sonetlmcs  brougiit  clients  Into  contact  witli  commrnity  citizens 
wlien  this  seemed  appropriate.  Community  workers  also  provided  something  of  an 
example  in  their  way  of  living. 

Cllent-P  r  of  e  n.  s  i  on  a  1  S  vnh  i  os  1  s 


Tlie>two  young  women  had  visited  somcvdi.nt  similar  centers  .ind  lodges  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  tlic  process  of  setting  up  tltc  Rose  Garden.  iJcvcrtlieless , 
they  had  never  traveled  away  from  Rockford  as  consultants  to  help  another  town 
set  up  a  "Rose  Carden"  of  its  o\m.  Uhen  tlic  worI;crs  at  Decatur  tried  to  indtice 
then  to  remain  at  Decatur  for  more  tiian  twenty- four  hours,  the  young  ladies 
become  anxious  and  at  first  said  their  supervisors  v.'ould  not  alloi/  them  to  stay 
away  longer.  After  some  intcrvic\;ing,  however,  tiicy  revealed  t’nat  the  real 
reason  they  didn't  want  to  stay  av/ay  from  ^ockford  i;as  tiiat  ti>cy  had  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  tlicir  clients.  The  clients  at  tiic  Pxosc  Carden  depended  on  tiiem  to  inter¬ 
act  with  tlicn,  to  he  an  understanding  mind  which  gave  meaning  to  the  development 
the  clients  un<!cr./nnt.  llioy  admitted  that  they  were  very  much  attacned  to  the 
process  of  developing  personally  along  v;it!i  the  clients.  Avhon  one  or  two  cli¬ 
ents  got  well  and  moved  out  of  the  Rose  Carden  these  young  ladies  and  the  clients 
had  to  grieve  togctlicr  as  If  they  Itad  both  lost  something,  Hjis  v/ns  relieved 
somewhat  by  other  clients  v/!io  came  to  tahe  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  The  old 
oner,  actually  Itelpod  bring  ulujut  t'.iis  replacement,  Tlic  relationship  between 
these  young  workers  and  tlioir  clients  was  nor.icwhat  similar  to  relationships  that 
miglit  Ijc  found  in  a  family. 
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The  mental  health  workers  in  Decatur,  hov;ever,  expected  these  young  ladies 
to  act  as  professional  consultants  to  them.  At  first  the  young  ladies  tried 
to  say  that  they  really  didn't  have  any  ureat  professional  expertise  but  were 
just  human  beings  who  had  concern  for  others  and  some  practice  at  being 
patient  with  them.  The  Decatur  workers  felt  that  the  same  v;as  true  of  them¬ 
selves  but  they  expected  the  young  ladies  to  act  as  professionals  since  they 
had  had  an  experience  whidi  was  professionally  irsportant  to  Decatur.  As  the 
Decatur  worliers  began  to  interviev;  the  young  ladies  and  to  extract  from  them 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  derived  from  the  Rose  Garden's  experience,  the  young 
ladies  began  to  develop  a  liking  for  the  Decatur  workers  and  an  excitement  in 
delving  into  the  experiences  revealed  in  the  conversing  group.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Decatur  workers  needed  then,  and  they  began,  to  some  extent,  to  need 
the  Decatur  workers.  T!ie  young  ladies  were  somewhat  charmed  by  tiic  great 
respect  and  attention  paid  then  by  these  needful  Decatur  workers. 

In  the  interview  with  the  training  coordinator  after  the  conversations 
among  workers,  the  young  ladies  revealed  that  in  Rockford  there  existed  a  sym¬ 
biosis  between  them,  and  their  clients,  which  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  living 
organism.  Certain  opinions,  jealousies,  and  needs  appertained  to  that  organ¬ 
ism  in  Rockford.  Tliat  organism  did  not  want  the  young  ladies  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  another,  and  possibly  competitive  organism  in  Decatur. 

The  Decatur  symbiosis,  hovrever,  V7as  on  quite  a  different  level.  It  v;as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  symbiosis,  in  which  ideas  grevj  and  developed  for  the  planning  and 
organization  of  a  long-lived  program  of  mental  health  management.  By  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  professional  organism  which  wa.s  developing  in  Decatur,  the  young 
ladies  made  possible  their  eventual  travel  to  other  tw^ns  t-^hcre  they  could  par¬ 
ticipate  in  other  professionel  consultations,  and  iv.  those  consultations  they 
could  draw  upon  a  larger  experience  and  intuitive  nf'.erstandings  which  apper¬ 
tained  to  both  the  f-Tmillal  rvpe  of  symbiosis  in  Rockford  and  tlie  professional 
type  of  sytabiosis  in  Decatur. 

Nevertheless,  when  they  i.'ad  considered  the  -'r-catur  professional  organism 
as  a  project  in  the  future,  they  had  felt  that  tne  organism  in  Rockford  was  not 
being  true  to  itself  but  part  6f  It  was  running  away  to  abandon  its  o’.m  legacy 
and  its  way  of  life.  After  their  day  of  consultation  at  Decatur,  hcn,'ever,  they 
felt  that  a  new  organism  had  been  bom  in  Decatur,  that  this  new  organism  was 
thrilling  t/ith  the  excitement  of  fresh  life.  Furthermore,  the  Decatur  organism 
might,  in  reverse,  be  of  some  use  through  the  young  ladies  themselves  to  the 
Rockford  organism. 

While  it  was  possible  to  consider  the  young  ladles  as  separate  and  distinct 
individuals  and  to  consider  that  they  had  simply  had  an  experience  in  Rockford 
and  another  in  Decatur,  this  consideration  would  limit  the  scope  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  two  processes  as  they  were  played  out  in  Decatur  and  Rockford,  In 
Decatur  there  was  an  orpectant  atmosphere  that  new  professional  skills  would 
develop.  This  development  would  be  a  part  of  the  world's  history  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Professional  people  would  talk  about  it,  criticize  It,  leam  from  It. 
Sut  the  familial  Hose  Garden  e:<pericnce  was  felt  in  its  full  cepth  only  by  those 
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aenbers  personally  conflicted  to  the  Rose  Carden  Itself.  Feelin;-  this  com- 
ndtiDent,  no  Rose  Garden  staff  memlier  could  feel  the  Hose  Garden  project  was 
only  objective  data  for  professional  rc-scarch  or  consultation,  fet  that  very 
commitment  made  the  Rose  Garden  a  more  useful  experience  for  a  researcher  or 
consultant. 


nOTKS  0:i  COIISULTATIO!!— HARVAPJ),  1973 
General  Principles  (ngr-.ld  Caplan) 

The  high  values  In  the  consultation  approach  v/hich  have  stood  the  test 
of  ten  years*  investigation  include: 

1,  Training  in  consultation  docs  not  cotae  fron  lectures  or  hooks.  It 
cor.es  fron: 

a,  rractice  in  consulting  vith  a  real  conr.ultec  about  a  real  client 
of  his  (or  a  real  organiantionnl  prohlen), 

b,  Reflcctlnp,  upon  the  case  with  a  supervisor. 

c,  ■  Reflecting  in  an  orderly  peer  group. 

d,  h’hcn  a  super'/l.sor  is  not  availahlo,  one  should  listen  to  a  ty/g 
of  the  cor..sultation  intervic:.’s  he  has  made,  lie  will  hear  things 
he  didn’t  know  he  said  and  can  evaluate  hinsaif  better. 

e,  T2ie  best  revietJ  is  accenpanied  by  a  filn  or  videotape  of  the 
consultation.  On  one  occasion  a  tape  recording  rcvaaled  that 
the  student  consultant  had  delivered  all  tk.e  proper  voTds  i.z  e 
little  speech,  but  filns  shot/ed  tlsat  \.’hlle  he  nade  his  speech 
he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  table  and  didn’t  notice  his  consultec’s 
consternation, 

2,  A  coordinate  relationship  bef.;ccn  ccr.*;ultant  and  consul  tea  gives  the 
quickest  and  nost  lasting  results— -not  the  doctor-pntient  relation¬ 
ship  and  not  the  relationship  of  the  enpert  to  the  unlearned.  If 
status  difference  is  very  large  the  coordinate  relationship  is  hard 
to  obtain,  but  tt»e  nearer  one  approac’'.a.s  it  tlis  better  the  cor.sulta- 
ticn. 

3,  Consultation  is  best  when  it  involves  only  the  professional  aspect 
of  the  consultee— not  his  private  life  nor  his  private  feelings  and 
philosophy , 

4,  When  the  consultee  disnlsces  his  personal  feelings  and  problens  onto 
his  client  It  is  hest  to  leave  then  there.  The  consultant  neroly  wsl- 
cones  the  cisplacer-ent-clicnt  os  an  object  for  consultation.  Social 
exscsplci  Consultee  says,  "I  have  a  friend  with  such  and  such  a  pteb- 
lea,”  Tne  consultant  talks  about  the  prohlen  in  tarns  of  that  third 
person.  He  docs  not  try  to  correct  th.e  consultee* s  private  feelings. 
Nevertheless,  in  such  cases  the  consultant  knows  that  he  is  really 
dealing  with  the  prohlen  of  the  consultee  and  not  especially  of  his 
client. 

'When  the  consultee* s  subjective  feelings  distort  the  case  the  consult- 
and  oust  be  aware  that  distortion  is  occurring,  but  he  does  not  ask 
why  the  consultee  perceives  things  as  he  docs,  lie  only  asks  what  is 
perceived  (cf,  existentialisn) ,  Considtant  keeps  the  relatlDnshi? 
vaXQ  and  ht:^n.  !!e  feels  out  the  consultee  to  find  which  professional 
,  •  •  areas  are  too  painful  to  consider  at  present.  He  is  like  a  surgeon 
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feeling  the  outlines  of  n  tender  auscesn  *.;itliout  hurting  the 
patient,  lie  does  not  punch  the  center.  Thus  he  preserves  the  pear 
consultation  relatlonsl;dp  an.d  does  not  gat  into  a  tharnpcutic  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  inportnnt  to  rn/oi-d  a  hrealtthrough  of  insight  in  the 
consultce  (*’0h,  I  see  I’n  having  trouble  ^rith  this  case  because  she 
'rerdnds  ne  of  r:y  way.jard  daughter"). 

When  the  consultce  nehes  soaa  distorted  crotionally-laden  ejrpres- 
sion  the  consultant  does  not  repeat  it  hack  to  bin,  as  he  r.ight  in 
therapy  in  order  to  liaho  bin  avare  of  his  c‘.m  distortion.  Rather 
the  consultant  nay  repeat  the  uttei'ance  in  a  correct  fom  as  a  coi- 
.  league  %7ho  inigiit  r;in-hear  the  vords  rare  correctly  than  they  vero 
spoken. 

5.  Consultation  in  greatly  helped  by  orderly  and  unhurried,  reflections , 
which  counteract  prrsji.atiire  closure  of  thoughtt  upon  the  case,  Ihe 
consultce* s  tendency  l.s  often  to  ccr.e  to  a  quick  conclusion  and  ho 
rid  of  this  hcrrihln  prohlen.  Tna  consultant,  ho'.;evar,  is  tranquil 
about  the  problon  and  encourages  the  consultce  to  dercll  upon  it 
leisurely,  Tiie  ccnsulces  ahaorbs  a  hit  of  the  consultant’s  celci 
aloofness.  In  the  consultee’s  crisi-s  situation  hi.':  com  self-concept 
is  disorganized.  He  forgets  who  ha  is  and  prasonts  an  In-nge  to  bin- 
self  and  to  the  consultant  of  an  ineffective  and  disorganized  per¬ 
son  (—"orris  Hassell).  Consequently,  if  the  consultant  cccopts 
thin  disorganized  i^age  he  roinforenn  this  tcirpornry  inctfec'-i veness. 
The  consultant  should  sit  at  the  side  of  tV.c  consultce  (at  least 
uetaphorically)  and  face  th.e  object  or  consultation  together  with 
hi«.  Ttie  consultant  should  never  fix  his  gnae  on  the  consultce  in 
such  a  way  es  to  seen  to  perceive  h.t.5  discrg.anizcd  state.  He  should 
seen  to  perceive  liin  as  a  peer  t.dio  ip,  capable  of  thinking  rationally. 


However,  the  constiltsnt  does  j>ot  gvert  his  gaze  and  thereby  reject 
bin,  Rnquel  Cohen,  in  April,  1973,  ’..v.r.t  to  Hanagua  four  nonths  after 
the  great  carthqurd-.e  and  found  the  city  in  chaos,  Alnost  no  hones 
were  habitable.  In  the  r.idst  o'  the  city  f.’'.e  foiaided  a  snail  island 
of  structure,  wamly  logical  raid  the  ch.a.os.  Soon  this  structure 
and  wamth  extended  outward,  (This  is  elitisn  hut  in  this  case  it 
spreads  cvcntu.ally  to  the  total  systen,  and  the  elitisn  ends  by  the 
^11  of  the  original  elitists.) 

6.  Consultation  is  only  one  of  the  possible  inteivcntions.  It  should 
not  be  used  if  soae  sirpler  cethod  is  effective— even  though  the 
worker  nay  have  been  hired  to  do  "con.'iultation,” 

The  Group  Hethod  of  Cgnsult.ntion  Training  (Caplan) 

When  the  consultees  neet  weekly  in  a  group  of  their  peers  and  discuss 
their  clients  foraally,  the  training  in  consultation  Is  greater  than  that 
which  occurs  with  the  Individual  supervision.  Usually  one  r.eti^cr  of  the  group 
will  present  the  prohlen  he  Is  having  ^7ith  a  client  and  the  group  will  corneht, 
under  the  chaitsanshlp  of  ^  outside  ccnsultant.  For  cxasple,  the  group  nay 
consist  of  school  teadiors,  and  the  consultant  cay  be  a  psychologist,  Tise 
peer  group  has  the  following  advantages; 
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1.  Even  vhen  group  ncnhers  perceive  tliat  the  case  presenter  is  distort¬ 
ing  tl'.e  case  by  his  O'.n*.  subjective  involvenent,  they  still  concen¬ 
trate  upon  the  tas!:  of  inproving  their  colleague’s  skill  vith  the 
case.  Ho-.favar,  in  the  first  r-Rcting  of  the  group  tha  chniman  tiust 
enphasine  the  ground  rules  that  there  \/ill  be  no  private  disclosures 
and  no  discussion  of  private  life  or  feelings.  The  group  \7ill  then 
protect  the  individual  (unless  new  nenhers  enter  the  group  vfithout 
being  told  of  the  group  counact). 

This  is  not  n  T-group  vliere  the  group’s  private  dynnnics  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  is  not  a  therapy  group  where  the  individual’s  private 
dynmaicn  are  discussed.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  con¬ 
tract  of  no  private  G:qiloration.  If  a  nenbor  r.akcs  a  personal  inter¬ 
pretation  or  reference  to  the  presenter,  the  group  autonatlcclly  vsers 
away  frer.  the  subject, 

2.  If  the  group  bclcntrs  to  a  different  profession  froK  the  chairTjan,  it 
can  help  tb.a  cliaiman  \/lth  his  o*.m  assessnent  of  the  consultee— with 
his  ability  to  find  out  what  the  consultee  van  up  to  rather  than  v;hy 
he  did  it. 

3.  There  is  no  \iaste  of  tine  for  group  nenbers  who  listen  to  a  colleague 
nakc  a  presentation.  Tlic  ticnhcrs  who  are  not  presenting  will  at  one 
tine  identify  thnrselvas  %rith  the  presenter  and  will  at  another  tine 
sec  thenr.elvas  as  consultants  help  the  presenter  ^7ork  his  vay  cut 
of  a  problen  where  his  cvn  subjective  feelings  have  interfered  with 
his  effectiveness ,  It  is  actually  a  group  of  consultant.^  working  ’./-ith 
a  terjporary  consultee,  Ke:it  ^jcok  aaotb.cr  cenbor  beconas  the  consultee, 

Jerusalem,  rroject 

Project  financed  by  Anerican  foundation  to  inprove,  by  esans  of  ccnsulta- 
tion,  the  humn  services  such  as  school,-?,  clinics,  and  ?7elfara  for  700,000 
Arabs.  Gerald  works  at  this  four  to  fiv-i  ronths  each  year.  He  is  not  there  to 
Hake  peace,  or  any  other  political  tic-vc,  lie  just  accents  whatever  is  the  polit¬ 
ical  status  .'itio  and  tries  to  gat  the  sdtools,  etc,  to  inprove.  His  rain  problars 
was  with  the  Israeli  govamneat.  Its  bureaucrats  wore  too  busy,  they  felt  they 
knew  it  all  anyway  and  that  a  professor  or  researcher  was  useless.  They  were 
concerned  tfith  getting  on  with  their  tasks  in  organized  tine  and  space.  But 
Arabs  had  no  ti'.cught  of  tine.  They  liked  to  talk  and  they  liked  to  interact 
personally  ^rith  another  person— professor  or  no  professor.  At  first  Gerald 
used  an  Arabic  interpreter  hut  this  was  a  great  disadvantage  because  the  Arab 
to  tdica  ha  wanted  to  talk  then  had  the  problec  of  nistrustlng  the  interpreter 
as  veil  33  Gcjrald,  Gerald  alone  was  narcly  the  enetQf.  One  knows  where  one 
stands  irttli  ?,n  enetw,  one  is  not  so  sure  about  a  countrynan.  The  stages  of  con¬ 
sultation  i7ere: 

!•  Building  relationships  with  both  Israeli  and  Arab.s, 

2a  Identification  of  the  short-  and  long-tera  needs  and  desires. 

3a  Development  of  mutually  acceptable  plitns  -(Gerald,  Israeli,  Arabs), 
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4,  Connunicstion  of  the  final  plans  to  both  sides,  w  th  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  plans  ^Jould  be  accepted,  liveryona  agreed.  But  %fhan 
Gerald  left  the  country,  entUusiasti  evaporated.  Other  tliings  got 
core  icporta:it,  and  peojile  got  busy  upon  tb.en,  ITic  reason  for  this 
i7as  nuiti-jurisdictional  separation  of  the  Israeli  dcpr.rtnents  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  liedicine,  education,  etc.  The  Arabs 
vere  great  on  plans,  talk  and  hu.nan  relations  in  the  here-and-nev 
but  they  vere  very  poor  on  tenacious  nnintenance  of  work  upon  tlie 
task,  Arabs  distrusted  all  governxents—Turkish. ,  British,  Israeli, 
Arab,  and  Arierican,  Arabs  do  not  readily  forn  relationships  with 
cloclis  or  with  distant  organization':,  Tliey  forn  relationships  v;ith 
their  fardlles  and  with,  people  are  ii::;ediately  present  to  tlien 
and  who  keep  needling  thcr.  or  ot’ncr’Jise  interacting  with  then.  Real 
life  to  then  is  hur.an  interaction,  not  the  accoi.iplishnent  of  sonie 
paper  work, 

5,  Gerald  vent  back  to  Jcrusalor.  several  nontlis  later  and  suddenly  every¬ 
one  scurried  to  call  a  neeting,  Gerald  tlien  lobbied,  inportuned,  and 
needled  the  important  Arabs  and  Je'.;s,  Me  stimulated  the  conveniiig  cf 
meetings  among  significant  people,  he  acted  as  a.  £0-bat*.;een.  That  is 
to  say,  he  E.ave  up  tlie  role  of  objective  outsider  who  ^fas  narely 
studying  the  situation.  He  bGca?;a  a  protagonist  of  Bast  Jerusclea’s 
progran.  Consequently  he  vas  the  antagonist  of  all  otlier  programs 
corqieting  for  resources,  Soao  day  the  planners  of  various  departments 
will  pool  tk.eir  dadicatlons  in  such  a  vny  that,  for  instance,  the 
Departnent  of  Education  will  see  the  danger  to  its  own  system,  if  the 
Dcpartiient  of  Sewers  Is  not  properly  budgeted— aiid  vice  versa.  But 
that  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  Present  planning  is  done  by  the  adver¬ 
sary  system.  Tlie  schools  fight  the  sewcr.s,  the  sewers  fight  the 
hospitals,  etc, 

6,  Gerald  became  a  catalyzer  of  action,  ha  diagnosed  trouble  and  became 
a  trouble-shooter.  It  was  no  one’s  specific  job  to  lots!;  into  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  between  institutions,  so  Gerald  took  the  job, 

7,  Gerald  set  up  other  people  to  wove  in  and  take  his  role.  He  simply 
bccane  a  model  for  t;iem  to  follow,  in  pert.  TJien  he  only  backstopped 
these  facilitators,  rHien  enough  things  began  to  \jork,  more  people 
got  enamored  of  the  proMem-solving  node  of  action. 

Some  Obsarvations  on  Consultation,  Action,  and  Pergistence 

.1,”  In  truth,  all  human  beings  are  eixtures  of  good  and  bad,  lovableness 
>  .  and  hatableness,  skill  and  stupidity,  A  person  who  keeps  such  a  real 

and  true,  but  mixed,  picture  in  his  mind  is  not  led  to  action.  Stereo¬ 
types  produce  action.  If  you  want  people  to  unite  against  a  man  as 
an  enes^^  then  stereotype  tb.at  can  for  the  group,  Saul  Allnsky  knew 
that  l!ayer  Daley  .was  a  1d.r.dly  family  zujn  as  well  as  something  of  a 
calculating  authoritative  boss,  but  to  get  action  Allnsky  insisted  on 
.defining  Daley  as  a  total  S.O.B, 

.  2m  A  constdtant  as  an  outside  person  can  succeed  in  the  short  run.  He 
■  „  can  get  decisions  cade  or  some  short  project  acco?5»lished,  but 
.'  la^e  cosaxmity  will  revert  back  to  its  original  habits  (as  they 
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usually  did  after  AlinsV.y'e  interventions)  unless  different  rituals 
and  custors  are  slowly  built  into  the  orssnization. 


3,  People  ^Jho  are  trained  as  psychotherapists  try  to  fit  social  consul¬ 
tation  into  the  nodel  of  therapy,  Thoir  world  continues  to  he  sir.plc 
because  thay  don’t  have  to  learn  aisjr  other  nodel.  They  sinply  act: 
another  epicycle  onto  the  systnn  of  therapy.  As  they  worl:  into  the 
consultative  problems  they  have  to  heap  adding  r.orc  and  core  epicycles 
until  their  theory  no  longer  loohs  sinple. 


People  who  are  trained  as  business  nanagers  try  to  understand  social 
consultation  as  just  another  fom  of  nnnnaer'eat.  They  also  have  a 
prohlen,  but  their  problen  cor.es  at  the  situation  fren  a  different 
angle.  They  see  things  differently  fron  the  therapist.  Both  cen  need 
to  see  these  tilings  fron  each  other’s  point  of  view,  Me  need  to 
approach  consultation  as  a  field  of  forceful  fol1c.;ays  and  terpornry 
dedications,  interlocV.ing  fron  all  directions,  T"ne  answer  is  not 
simply  therapy  nor  sinply  nanagenent  nor  simply  education.  It  is 
needling  authorities,  lin!;ing  roles,  pacing  roles  ^7ith  each  other, 
treating  the  children  of  authorities,  praying  -..'ith  then  or  for  then, 
listening  to  their  poetry,  setting  up  schools  \;hich  will  employ  certain 
stereotypes,  continue  certain  attitudes,  and  maintain  certain  truths. 


4,  Remanber  that  redically  oriented  workers  and  clergy,  and  to  some  extent 
teachers,  can  talk  personally  and  intimately  to  people  of  all  levels 

in  society, 

5,  Remember  that  complete  perception  or  complete  knowledge  leads  to  in¬ 
action  and  non-thir.I:ing,  Orderly  systems  close  seme  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  and  open  others.  If  one  has  totnl  access  to  all  inputs  ha 
is  immobilized  and  in  chaos. 


6,  Remember  that  many  problems  cannot  be  dealt  with  rationally.  One  can¬ 
not  rationally  cure  carcinomatosis  nor  a  small  budget.  It  nay  be 
batter  to  deal  irrationally  with  the  problen  or  to  avoid  it  or  to  co¬ 
ordinate  it  ^;ith  a  group  so  that  the  problem  is  s  group  problem  and  may 
therefore  become  solvable, 

7.  A  persistent  unconscious  theme  nay  keep  interfering  with  a  consultee’s 
work.  Tor  example,  a  teacher  as  a  consultec  nay  have  constant  prob¬ 
lems  with  a  particular  type  of  child,  Posnihlc  solutions  axe.\ 

a, -  The  school  principal  keeps  moving  these  children  out  of  the 

teacher’s  classroom.  Thus  he  gives  acninistrativc  approval  for 
the  problem. 

b.  The  teacher  submits  the  prohlen  Into  a  group  of  her  peers  and  is 
coerced  by  her  role  in  tliat  group  to  change  her  behavior, 

_ c,  TIte  teacher  may  receive  psychotherapy, 'change  her  attitudes,  and 
become  better  able  to  handle  these  prohlen  children. 
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d»  The  case  nay  be  profasslonalljicd.  That  is,  the  teacher  nay  by 
supervision  of  her  vorV.  on  these  problens  beceaa  able  to  handle 
then.  This  is  a  rescue  of  the  professional  function  of  the 
teacher*  In  this  case,  too,  tha-  teacher  heaps  the  problcr:—child 
but  she  obtains  the  professional  skill  to  work  ^Jith  that  child. 
She  does  not  r.erely  overccne  l:cr  personal  conflicts.  The  ulti- 
toate  in  social  consultation  is  to  snqr.nlzs  a  support  svsten,  not 
to  Increase  the  skill  of  Individuals,  and  certainly  not  to  treat 
then. 


From  Ralnh  G.  liirschovitzt  PrograiJ-Centered  Adnlnlstrative  Consultation  to 
Changing  hental  hospitals, 

(ihe  real  need  for  th.e  future  is  not  to  train  groups  of  consultants  to 
work  with  total  systeru;  such  as  entire  hospitals,  states,  industries,  etc.,  but 
rather,  a  school  is  needed  to  teach  consultncs  in  su.ch  cysteirs  how  to  gat  tha 
taest  benefit  out  of  a  consultant  from  A,  D.  Little,  NTL,  Tavistock,  etc*  Each 
type  of  consultant  requires  a  different  skill  on  the  part  of  tha  coasulteo. 

The  really  important  skill  lies  in  knowing  hov  to  use  a  consultant,  not  how  to 
be  one*) 

Itonagenent  consultants  are  usually  one  of  txfo  types:  (1)  Soft-thinking 
T-group  organiBntional-davaloprtant  types,  who  assume  that  all  prcblets  result 
from  non-confrontation  in  subsystems.  They  insti.gatc  nsgotlntioriS,  (2)  Data 
taanager.ent  e:{pcrts  who  halleva  that  all  innorennt  prohler.s  can  be  solved  by  a 
law  and  order  process— a  rodified  Infornatlcn  system  uhlc!j  sets  personal 
accountabilities  and  neasures  specific  efforts  and  results.  They  study  and 
alHer  the  information  scanning  processors  and  close  gaps  in  the  rules  and  the 
work  discipline. 


Organization  development  studies  are  too  analytic,  without  being  gestalt- 
intuitive  or  personal-intimate  enough  to  bring  about  human  change.  They  can 
only  rearrange  the  mechanics  of  work  or  the  role  system.  For  these  reasons.  It 
eeess  useful  to  set  un  a  consultation  series  for  groups  of  nanagement  consult¬ 
ants  thetsselves  who  have  hoen  long  in  practicn,  (Actunlly,  this  is  of  doubtful 
value  because  most  consultants  are  co7.pct5.tiva  ■s;ith  each  other  and  would  not 
pool  their  sMlls  and  Imowlecge  with  each  other  in  a  creative  fa.shion.  Such 
pooling  can  happen  when  nenbers  sae  th-emselve.-?  ns  pSi*i!-t*iJ>sbing'in  the  Nor  Id 
Game,  Spaceship  Earth.,  or  Global  Village,  But  r.o.st  canagonent  consultants  are 
still  locked  in  the  dialectic  among  Insulated  individuals  in  an  adversary  pro¬ 
cedure  for  arriving  at  solutions,) 


Hew  progressive  superintendents  who  deal  with  nanagenent  information  sys¬ 
tems,  eeci  mngle  the  identities  of  the  old  authority-oriented  workers,  ^lanage- 
tsent  cannot  readily  bring  abouC  the  bad  fit  of  traditional  procedure-oriented, 
stabilized  Individuals  to  the  new  rules  of  loo-se  readiness  for  negotiation  with' 
the  clientele,  the  unions,  the  professional  assocint.lons,  and  the  ccmninltles. 


Before  the  superintendent  can  institute  any  ^ange  (1)  he  must  build  his 
relationships  with  his  own  staff  and  clientele  (Internal  constituency),  (2)  he 
Bast  develop  a  concern  among  the  cocaunlty  agencies,  the  govemtantal  bureaae^ 
t^eyf  the  nelghhorhoods,  churches,  clubs,  women's  organizations,  the  law  and 
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the  Icslslatorfi  (eKtcmnl  constituency),  (3)  he  niist  know  where  his  ■i.’orkers 
vant  to  go,  (4)  he  nust  know  vhat  his  patients  really  need,  (5)  he  nust  Isam 
what  the  fnallles  and  naighhorhoods  and  •work.shopa  of  these  patients  can  toler¬ 
ate  and  help  with,  (6)  he  nust  Imo’w  %?hat  his  tvindate  Is  and  ho-w  nuch  change 
his  superiors  and  their  staffs  can  tolerate  outside  of  that  nsandate.  He  cust 
reevaluate  these  itens  every  few  nontlis. 


Buildings  should  he  flexible— they  should  he  nodules,  tents,  prefabs, 
etc*,  easily  disassenhled  and  rearranged  for  other  purposes  than  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  Ihct  is,  the  architecture  should  be  as  flexible  and  as  ’’generalist"  as 
the  staff.  .  :  .  . 


Managenent  should  realize  t:iat  one  of  its  prin.nry  functions  is  to  rehabil¬ 
itate  its  own  cnployecs.  The  state  should  rct;nrd  hy  r.oney  or  other  naans  the 
connunity’s  taking  responsibility  for  its  c‘..-n  delinquency,  s;ontal  illness,  etc, 
Tims  the  ftinlly  of  a  retarded  child  night  ha  given  ’..’elfare  nonay  in  order  to 


keep  th.o  child  at  hena,  or  comunity  p.gencies  night  ho  given  grants  to  contain 
patients  hut  lose  the  grant  if  they  send  the  patients  to  a  state  hospital. 


Superintendents  nust  knew  the  law  or  they  caa*t  say  "no"  to  judges  and 
sheriffs* 

Unitization  is  one  way  to  change  hospital  procedures.  Each  hospital  unit 
has  responsibility  for  its  own  geographical  seg'—nt  of  population.  Each  case 
gets  its  cu-n  generalist  advocate  at  intru'.e.  This  advocate  is  responsible  for 
the  case,  even  though  he  nay  be  a  parnprofessional,  3!c  gets  consultation  cr 
specialist  interventions  any  tlr.e  along  the  way  fron  other  ncribers  of  his  tean 
or  sonctinas  outside  his  teen,  Jlcst  of  the  people  on  the  te.^  work  both  in 
prinaiy  and  secondary  prevention.  They  visit  hones,  courts,  schools,  play¬ 
grounds,  workshops,  induntrifs,  street  gangs,  nilitant  nestings,  opicn  dens, 
bishops*  conferences,  brothels,  bars,  hospitals,  as  well  as  their  ova  out¬ 
patient  and  inpatient  services. 


Unitization  produces  crisis  in  the  personnel,  as  decs  any  change.  This 
crisis  leaves  tlie  personnel  core  open  to  outside  Influences.  Tiiey  are  open  to 
learning,  which  is  the  cost  dangerous  influence  of  all.  They  are  open  to  the 
cotrmnity  and  able  to  enjoy  going  out  into  it.  Usually  this  change  is  supported 
by  consultation  and  training. 

The  superintendent  who  unitizes  his  hospital  cust  get  precise  agreements 
fron  the  cemeuaity  cental  licalth  services,  the  police,  and  other  agencies  about 
how  they  expect  to  use  the  inpatient  facility, 

Hucanization  of  the  wards  will  not  get  patients  out  cf  the  hospital.  Car- 
tain  active  progrecs  will  get  patients  out— rcimhllitation  pregrazs,  which  con¬ 
nect  faallles  and  jobs  to  patients,  Fazdlies  will  bury  their  hospitalized 
*  nenbers  in  six  to  twelve  months,  and  tsie  rehabilitation  worker  will  have  to 
resurrect  the  patient  In  the  fanlly’s  eyes,  by  having  bin  visit  hone  or  work 
In  the  coacfjnity  with  the  fanily’s  knowledge,  etc.  All  this  requires  wheals* 

If  the  unit  workers  do  not  have  transportation  the  patients  will  not  be  roved 
out  of  the  hospital  any  faster  than  they  ever  were,  nor  will  any  hospitalization 
he  prevented, 

'  -  Teachers  or  doctors  who  are  authorities  are  new  out  of  style,  hut  teachers 
.  or  doctors  who  are  friends  ara  worse  because  their  own  dependent  keeps  patients 
and  students  dependent  iqson  thee. 
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31»e  i>ro1»lea  Is  primarily  InstitutionallKation  of  staff,  and  only  sscond- 
arlly  of  patients  cr  students, 

A  treatnent  pro^rica  nejiins  at  the  paticnt-co::nunlty  interfaces  "iniere 
ate  we  new?  ISiere  do  we  want  to  }»o  in  the  Iprs"  run?  llhat’s  the  nest  step?** 


Most  patients  actually  have  a  social  crisis  when  they  get  into  the  hes- 
pltal“not  a  disease  of  tiie  nind,  Ihay  need  tr.nporaiy  sanctuary  or  social 
Intervention,  not  prolonged  drugging. 


Falrweather’s  escellcnt  progran  of  noving  coherent  patient  groups  into 
wwhing  lodges,  and  other  escellnnt  progrars,  caii*t  really  change  anything 
because  the  established  prof csslcnal  systen  has  norc  penrer  than  ths  prograns 
have.  !3ie  systens  doa*t  irant  to  tinsga  unless  they  are  rewarded  for  it.  If 
they  ciiangs  evan  for  rawards  they  nast  go  threuf.h  a  grle\'lng  process.  To  get 
then  to  alio:.’  change,  heln  then  with  their  ariaf. 


First  isahe  use  of  all  present  resources  lu  patients,  in  aides.  In  fa— ilies , 
and  in  comunity  cgancies. 


jhe  ic'eal  co:rnsd.ty  residence  is  a  snail  one  and  run  by  a  ninture  of 
patients  with  varleus  problena,  and  supervised  by  a  warn  authoritarian  parson 
or  couple. 


Social  systoaf.  raist  be  cnd-oricn^ed,  not  tjathoch-eriented,  to  help  patients 
and  cossunities.  But  comunitics  ra^st  b'-  cathod-oriented  to  mintain  stability 
ata>ng  worhers. 

Proportion  of  psychiatric  beds  in  pepulationt  2,2/1,000  beds  for  terri¬ 
tory  near  a  Kcntal  hospital,  O,$/l,O0n  for  territory  distant  frea  the  hospital. 
Twjnty  years  ago  tha  proportion  was  about  6/1,000, 


If  the  patient  is  to  get  the  beet  care  there  nust  be  chcclu:  and  balances 
a^ng  the  desires  of  ths  staff,  ths  desires  of  the  f^ily,  and  the  desires  of 
Uie  cosnunity.  Elitist  profcssicnsls  prevent  dsvelcpc:eat  of  coesunity  respon¬ 
sibility  when  they  feel  lt*s  their  job  to  cake  all  the  decisions  for  paeple. 


In  Betting  up  a  useful  cjantai  liyglcne  systes—as  for  a  region—the  planners 
go  tliKjugh  an  ir.telliscnce-desinr.-Bction  cycle:  Look  (prospect),  write  Cprogras) 
act  (pro-act),  'For  intclligenea,  you  mist  1n:ow  the  boundaries  of  your  popula¬ 
tion  and  resprasibilltios.  Fhat  are  your  resource  agencies?  lihat  c©  they  do? 
1%at  are  the  significant  power  people  in  those  agencies  and  what  do  they  want? 
Olassatiiusstts  nantal  health  center  served  20D,0D-3  people  who  were  also  being 
served  l»y  over  300  related  agencies*)  Develop  a  constituency — internal  (staff) 
and  crtemal  (cosumity  and  agencies).  Every  tine  you  Sake  a  change  yen  losa 
part  of  your  constituency,  HJcrcfore  you  sust  repair  $ad  refom  rai&s  of  con- 
stftuwcies.  Do  a  force  field  analysis  of  constituencies  every  tise  you 
ri^cle, 

Msftltal  €3ensultatlos 

the  ^)!umltmt  needs  sanction  to  go  everywhere— evegy%djere  in  the  hospital, 
^e^^dtere  in  the  «^3inlty— staff,  patients,  constituencies.  The  c@isid.ts!t 
^nUd  get  a  wri.tt«  ^reer^t  that  he  vUl  csmtlnue  to  h^g  in  with  the 
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hospital  tnitil  everything  is  innlcncnted,  Tim  consultant  t?jst  knev  the  vslue 
and  identity  bases  of  the  top  ean  in  the  organiaation,  iJhat  is  his  production 
et^hasis  {by  netns,  by  nagging,  etc,)?  laiat  is  his  thrust  (hov  docs  he  itnple- 
cent  things— hou  does  he  actually  per  torn)?  HItat  is  his  availability  to  his 
staff  (is  he  obscssive-schisoid  and  therefora  a  good  organizer  vitb  clear 
boundaries,  or  Is  he  an  on-annln-off-agaln  canic...)?  tihat  is  the  degree  of 
detachnent  in  the  staff?  hhat  is  their  esprit  da  corps  and  their  degree  of 
ihtfaacy? 


If  a  systen  is  only  In  tenperary  crisis  and  uill  soon  seal  u?  and  exclude 
you  anyway,  then  don*t  consult  with  then. 

Usually  your  cool  presence  and  shoulder  to  cry  on  is  enough  to  set  in 
eotion  the  crisis  cure. 

Carry  several  different  cards  of  identification,  one  for  a  product- 
oriented  organization,  one  for  a  huaan  relations  oriented  one,  etc. 

Inforaal  and  Fomal  Sunport  Systens  (Csnlan) 

Every  coccunlty  contains  naturally  occurring  support  systcuss 


1,  Kin  and  kitli— relatives,  close  friends,  and  neighbors, 

2,  Infotcal  caregivers  to  when  people  go  for  help— including  "generalists’* 
(village  uiscruin,  bairdreasers,  bartenders,  storoV.cspers,  and  otb.crs 
tdio  cote  in  contact  regularly  with  lots  of  people, 

3,  Mutual  aid  specialists,  Tnese  people  have  usually  gone  through  a 
certain  trs’.scatie  esperienee  thsisclves  (an  eperatien,  death  of  wife, 
loss  of  fortune,  etc.  isv^ciss  people  pay  atteation  to  Uicn  because 
they  have  survived  the  prcblens.). 

But  these  Informal  advice-givars  and  listeners  stsr.6  between  tha  cen- 
tally  disturbed  people  and  the  fored  corunmity  agencies ,  These 
Informal  advisors  often  deteraise  whatner  a  patient  is  sent  toward 
the  police  or  toward  the  hospital  or  back  toirard  esntainnent  in  his 
hems  (Licbernan*s  ra3iv>rc1i  at  Johns  Hopkins), 

The  informal  netuor?:  is  naturally^ccurring,  unplanned,  unlicensed, 

■■  not  institutionalized,  and  not  paid  for  doing  this  work.  In  the  raaln 
of,  the  particular  problen,  the  people  in  this  nettrork  maintain  authen¬ 
tic  person-to-person  reciprocity,  baaed  coi^letcly  upon  the  personal 
needs  of  the  helper  and  the  help<w.  This  reverherative  relationship 
Is  based  upon  sutual  identification.  The  "newcertar"  identifies  with 
this  old  tlscr  as  a  role  tsjdcl.  The  vary  ^Istence  of  tha  experif'csd 
ether  person  is  reassuring.  ^  the  sane  tise,  old  tlssr  idanti- 
fles  hinself  with  the  newconcr  in  trouble  and  can  therefore  play  an 
actli^  oastcrful  role  Sm  a  situation  in  tdiich  he  was  once  the  victin, 
b  an  atny  hospital,  a  who  has  lost  his  leg  and  is  beginning  to 
learn  to  get  along  without  it  re-lives  tiie  sltuaticn  autheatlcally  by 
Identil^fing  with  a  new  a^utee^  but  Oils  identification  brings  social 
nd  p^chdlogieal  aastety  of  tte  simatlon.  The  counseling  widow  who 
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weeps  with  the  new  widcv  is  weeping  authanticnlly  for  her  o^/n  lost 
husband  and  nor  in  synpathy.  The  ne*./  ^.'idov’  feels  this  and  accepts  it. 
She  doa-.  not  readily  accept  sy:;.pathy  or  er.pathatic  professional  under¬ 
stand!  ng  unless  she  goes  into  a  regressed  state.  Before  it  can  be 
effective,  professional  help  scnetiines  reouires  regression  on  the  part 
of  the  client. 


Uic  profoscional  tends  to  control  emotional  expression,  hou'cvar.  Tiie 
psychiatrist  us’nally  stops  his  patient  from  crying  after  five  minutes ' 
...prohahly  hocsusc  the  professional  doesn’t  tjsnt  to  cry  hliiself. 
Widows,  I'.ovaver,  nay  treop  together  for  an  hour. 

Actua7.1y,  nemo  professionals  do  weep  with  their  patients  arid  may  allow 
a  uatual  ccvifovt  process  to  occur,  but  this  sort  of  behavior  is  consid¬ 
ered  r.on-pro::crricnal  .and  only  risen  tu  tiio  surface  in  later  yearn  as 
the  stylo,  of  profesiilonali.sn  changes.  Such  undercurrents  are  a  ver>* 
real  pert  of  professionalism  and  they  feci  forwnru  into  the  future  to 
underst-md  what  prof--snlonallsr.  may  eventually  b-e  able  to  do.  In 
other  raspects  these  imdcreurrents  represent  tlie  professional's  acting 
like  an  infozT:al  advisor. 


Religiou.s  organiaatlons  are  informal  as  far  as  psychiatrists  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Mtmbers  of  these  orgeniastions  help  CuCh  other  throughout  life, 
Tnore  ar*.-  meeting''*  fo~  faithful  at  leant  once  a  T<eet:,  Tney  support 
each  other  by  pregrana  and  rltuols  centered  around  tl-.e  deep  crises  of 
life;  both  death,  marriage,  puberty.  They  adoo  support  some  of  the 
rhythms  of  daily  and  weakly  stresses  which  may  be  different  for  differ¬ 
ent  meiihorr.,  hut  recuperation  is  aided  by  the  religious  ritual. 


Tliore  is  probably  none  psychological  strain  added  to  religion  when 
intellectuality  hvoenres  more  Important  than  er.otionel  support.  Thus 
the  re-translation  of  the  Bible  provides  a  better  intellectual  under- 
ctatiding  nt  the  sacrifice  of  the  rhythm  and  cla.ng  of  ritualistic  lan¬ 
guage,  Religion  was  never  esta'blinhcd  primarily  for  understanding. 
St,  Augusti.v.a ;  "Credo  ut  intellegan," 


In  crisis,  the  religious  individual  relics  on  tha  ^risdon  of  t!ic  ages, 
not  on  hlr>  lonely  wisdom,  Tliis  is  comparable  to  combat  and  emergency 
procedures  in  irilitary  aircraft.  Given  these  procedures  to  handle  the 
najor  emotional  problems,  then  the  intollect  in  free  to  judge  the 
uniqueness  of  each  situation  and  react  more  cleverly  and  usefully. 


Large  religious  denominations  protect  the  r.cnbor  from  stress  even  wt-en 
he  moves  to  a  nt'w  city.  The  newcomer  is  confidant  he  can  find  familiar 
rituals  and  attentive  people  In  the  strange  city, 

Ethnic  groups  (Landsmans chaf ten)  also  protect  tha  individual,  Jfalcolta  X 
talks  of  the  kinship  he  felt  in  Ne*.?  York  for  persons  from  his  otm  home 
city,  even  though  it  was  a  big  city  and  he  h.cd  never  set  those  persons 
before,  reople  from  a  certain  Ulcrainlan  to*.m  who  move  to  Chicago  may 
remain  in  close  communication  with  each  other  throughout  their  lives, 
even  thou:;!?  they  were  not  In  cocnunlcatlon  back  In  Russia, 
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The  two  nctworhs— the  natural  support  aysten  and  the  professional  care- 
giving  sys ten— develop  in  counterpoint  with  each  other.  TIjcv  are  separate 
though  overlapping,  and  they  are  best  kept  separate  lest  one  irr.obilise  the 
other.  The  nedical  network,  for  instance,  tends  to  enploy  indigenous  workers 
and  nakc  then  a  part  of  the  cedical  systen,  but  at  the  sane  tir.e  these  v;ork— 
ers  are  kept  at  a  low  status.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indigenous  workers, 
realizing  their  great  value  in  the  ccireunity,  nay  try  to  take  over  th.a  entire 
netv;ork  as  they  did  in  the  South  Bronx  ncr.e  years  ago,  Ihe  trouble  is  that 
the  comunity  does  not  really  sanction  then  ns  fomal  professional  care¬ 
givers  who  are  scientific,  aloof,  intellectual,  and  expert.  Consequently, 
they  cannot  long  naintain  such  a  net\.*ork  by  thenselves.  It  is  just  ns  nuch 
a  Eslstake,  however,  for  the  experts  to  try  to  ta1;e  over  the  closely  personal 
authentic  support  systens  which  have  developed  naturally  in  the  comunity. 
Professionals  should  recognize  the  inforiwil  net  and  use  It  without  being  an 
adversary  to  it.  The  two  syster.s  are  no  core  advarsar;/  than  a  nan’s  kidney 
is  an  adversary  to  his  liver.  If  tlic  kidney  and  liver  bccone  adversaries  th.e 
body  suffers. 

Renenber  that  the  American  soldiers*  support  in  Vietnam  did  not  cone  fren 
an  internationally  e:{pert  U.S,  group  which  was  moved  intact  into  Vietnam,  but 
eventually  that  support  was  developed  out  of  a  locally  wise  group  of  Americans 
already  in  pl.ice  in  Vietnam  in  contractual  relation  with  indigenous  friends, 
enenics,  landscapes,  and  virxises.  Such  groups  protected  the  new  member  until 
he  was  acclimated.  Intact  teams  fared  poorly  wlien  thrc'.m  quickly  into  the  duty 
of  combat  or  of  trauma  surgery, 

A  professional  usually  approaches  a  church  or  other  support  network  with 
a  fixed  nodal  and  idea  about  how  ha  should  interact  '..'ith  that  group.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  nay  have  ideas  cf  making  the  ministers  r.or*e  sophisticated  in  counsel¬ 
ing  techniques  or  in  techniques  of  consulting  W'ith  each  other  as  peers.  But  as 
the  medical  professional  negotiates  with  the  professional  clcrgyrinn  or  the  pro- 
fessiona-  amateur  (e.g,,  hairdresser)  the  goals  of  their  w'ork  together  become 
changed  into  something  that  neither  could  predict  but  which  is  beyond  both  of 
then,  A  minister  or  a  hairdresser  discovers  that  he  can  do  some  things  he 
didn’t  realize  he  could  do— nor  did  the  medic  realize  anyone  could  do  them. 

Advances  in  care  and  support  practices  don’t  develop  just  from  h.  phazard 
Interactions  in  nature,  "either  do  they  develop  out  of  the  calculations  of  one 
man.  Rather  they  come  to  the  surface  (perhaps  first  in  tha  mind  of  one  nan) 
after  many  people  have  brought  r.any  old  ideas  to  a  sort  of  negotiation  pool. 

Out  of  this  ferment  arises  the  new  Ideas  which  are  appropriate  for  the  future. 

How  to  improve  an  informal  support  system: 

1,  Improve  the  mental  health  kno^fledge  and  skills  of  the  members. 

'  2*  Help  then  to  help  each  other  by  consultation  and  counseling. 

•  •  *  •  . 

3,  Organize  peer  supports  so  that  comrades  can  help  each  other  in 
••  doing  their  work  and  in  revie^/ing  it  afterwards, 

■A.  Organize  reference  group  supports  so  that  the  members  identify  with 
.  •  their  own  "profession”  and  become  better  at  that  instead  of  bcccming 
•  ;  .poor  mental  health  professionals.  Psychiatrists,  for  instance, 
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should  not  tench  student  clerp,ynan  directly,  Ihcy  should  coir.e  in 
as  adjuncts  to  senior  clerical  teachers  who  ronain  the  role  nodels 
for  the  students. 

5.  Hove  into  the  background  as  a  backup  resource,  always  naking  sure 
that  the  ireraers  nodel  after  their  own  kind  and  not  after  the  con¬ 
sultant  or  the  other  outside  professional. 

For  instance,  Hetty  Hnnburg  arranged  for  students  with  a  tern  or  two 
of  experience  in  high  school  to  counsel  with  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  junior  high  school,  Tney 
ronalned  upper  class  contacts  to  the  lov,’er  clnssnen  after  they  *.;ere 
in  high  school. 

6,  Encourage  the  fomal  professional  support  r.ystens  to  use  the  infoiTial 
interr.adiary  systen  as  a  buffer  between  the  professionals  and  the 
clients. 

Exanplcs  of  influential  infonisl  counselors,  sene  not  alx:ays  well  used: 
the  funeral  director's  wife,  the  hank  officer,  the  phan^acist,  the  lawyer,  the 
general's  wife,  the  fortune  teller.  Insurance  agents  are  notoriously  useless 
in  a  crisis,  Tney  should  ha  trained  to  take  nore  responsibility. 

For  preventive  psychiatry,  link  a  jcatororv  of  liigh-risk  persons  to  an 
infernal  support  systen.  For  Instancs,  insure  that  old  people  living  alone 
with  pliysiccl  problems  Uniting  their  nobility  are  linked  to  other  old  people 
who  call  then  up  every  day,  as  well  as  to  business  people  such  as  hairdressers 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  other  infernal  helpers. 

Thus  a  clinic  becor.cs  nost  Inportently  a  cor.nunicntions  station  or  a  radar 
antenna  in  the  connunity  which  pick.s  up  where  the  trouble  spots  are  and  alerts 
the  support  systens  to  then.  A  church,  of  course,  is  also  such  a  detector 
station. 

Sorae  ex-psychiatric  patients  are  able  to  utilise  one  support  systen  and 
sons  another.  Most  of  then  need  help  to  get  tied  into  the  proper  systen, 
Renenber  that  a  schizophrenic  patient  nay  bo  frightened  back  into  the  hospital 
if  he  noves  into  a  fanily  where  there  is  too  r.uch  warnth ,  attention,  and  *’lova.’ 
The  close  Interactions  nay  be  too  nuch  for  his  delicate  e-otional  structure. 

He  nay  benefit  froa  noving  into  a  looser  and  cooler  living  situation.  Such 
people  nay  learn  batter  fron  learning  nechines  than  fron  personally-involving 
teachers. 

Renenber  that  nutual  support  systens  also  devalop  in  instltutions~for  the 
teachers  and  doctors  as  well  as  for  the  students  and  patients.  Unions  origi¬ 
nally  had  Infomal  peer  support  systens  within  their  factories,  etc,  T5iey  have 
now  becoce  costly  political  fighters  against  the  external  world  and  are  not 
good  tjutual  support  systens  for  the  workers  day  by  day,  nor  do  they  help  nuch 
with  workers  who  are  in  such  crises  as  retirenent  or  sictuiess,  TJie  unions 
tend  to  get  a  coanendable  anounc  of  coney  for  these  people  but  cany  of  then 
avoid  giving  the  support  that  only  they  really  could  give. 

The  Visiting  widows  Progran  ....  ■  . 

average  widow  grieves  for  about  two  years  In  An-erica,  It  ahkes  that 
.long  for  her  to  becoce  really  cenpetent  ecotlonally  In  the  new  life.  Yet  in 
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the  first  uoaks  after  the  husband* c  funeral  the  vidov  usually  does  not  look 
upon  herself  as  being  unnarried.  She  doesn't  really  understand  that  her 
husband  is  never  coning  back.  She  is  still  sorenhat  iiutibed. 

Usually  after  about  three  weeks  the  widov*a  fjinily  and  friends  have  begun 
to  feel  that  she  in  settled  dc'rm.  Accordingly,  they  withdraw  their  attentions. 
At  the  sane  tine,  the  widow  is  usually  flooded  with  nail,  telephone  calls,  and 
visits  fron  con  artintr.  and  connarcial  people  who  try  to  get  her  to  spend 
noney  on  graver. toner. ,  charities  in  her  husband's  nane,  projects  she  supposed¬ 
ly  wanted  to  have  done,  etc. 


Tlie  visiting  ’ijido’.JS  pregran  consisted  of  several  tr.otlsers  widowed  for  r.ore 
than  two  years  w}:o  volunteered  to  visit  net;  t;ido'.;3  in  their  own  local  community 
Fron  the  funeral  directors  the  progran  laanngcr  found  the  race  and  raligio:i  of 
the  new  t;idp-.;s  in  the  connunity.  Three  weeks  after  the  fiineral  a  handwritten 
letter  was  sent  to  the  'wldot;  giving  the  tine  and  date  t;hen  she  t;ould  be  visited 
by  another  wide;;.  She  t;as  told  to  phone  this  visiting  widow  if  she  did  not 
want  to  be  visited  on  that  day. 

ApprcKiT';ato3.y  one-tbird  refused  to  be  visited,  or  else  were  not  at  hone. 
Tlie  others  usually  talked  fron  five  minutes  to  tt;o  hoars  ^;ith  the  visiting 
widow,  after  v;hich  tha  visiting  widow  left  her  phone  number  and  said  that  she 
»’Ould  be  .nvallable  If  needed,  ’lost  of  the  widow’s  called  at  least  once  again. 
They  usually  discussed  practical  problems  about  children  in  school,  the  roum- 
ing  of  children,  the  prchloms  of  money  and  social  life.  There  was  also  a  lot 
of  unburdenir.g  of  crzotlon.  Some  400  ^;idcws  ^;crc  visited  it»  a  eix-ycar  period 
in  Dorchester,  'Insa. 

Parents  b'itliov.t  Partners  is  useful  to  widows  h-ut  that  organiaation  wants 
the  widows  to  remain  nctive  members  forever,  Tlie  members  really  need  to  go  cn 
to  other  things. 

The  widc\>s  progrr.:.-.  also  developed  a  24-hour  hot  line  for  widows  and  wido’.;- 
ers,  Tiicy  used  ?,0  vnivnitcers  for  an  "understanding  ear," 

llo  true  cucrench  progran  can  b  citywida.  It  can  only  be  done  effectively 
in  small  localities  where  tb.e  outreach  people  can  talk  \7ith  each  other  and  sup¬ 
port  each  othar  concerning  the  local  problems,  A  city-wide  program  is  too  big 
and  too  impersonal , 

Group  Methods  for  leaders  (Hirschowlta) 

Group  Axioms ; 


1.  Group  processes  are  molecular— not  atomic.  TSie  processes  cannot  be 
completely  inferred  from  the  dynamics  of  each  individual  member, 

Wiey  cannot  be  inferred  from  Individual  personality  theory  nor  fron 

■  Interpcrson.-'l  processes.  These  theories  are  necessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  group  processes  but  they  are  insufficient;, 

2.  There  are  no  leadarless  groups,  England,  during  Uorld  War  I,  lost 
tsany  of  its  elite  leaders,  looking  for  new  leaders,  the  anoy  set  up 
"leaderless  groups"  and  observed  what  happened.  They  picked  the 

■  leaders  which  arose.  Of  course,  leadership  can  be  shared  or  alter¬ 
nated  among  two  or  more  persons. 
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3«  Tl-.ere  is  no  one  right  vay  to  lead  a  group.  The  only  orthodo:cy  Is 
hetnrodeny  or  else  p?.rado:;y,  nffectivc  leaders  have  a  repertoire 
of  available  styles  of  lendarship,  V.o’.t  the  leader  oparates,  then, 
depends  upon  what's  going  on  outside  the  group,  %?hethcr  an  energency 
'exists,  etc. 

4«  Groups  always  do  better  if  they  are  instructed  in  soac  ^Jay  of  manag¬ 
ing  themselves  or  of  getting  a  task  done,  Kstahlished  stable  groups 
usually  perforr:  better  than  ad  hoc  groups  because  they  tolerate 
internal  conflict  better  but  they  nay  lir.ve  perrennent  blind  spots. 


5.  Every  time  there  is  a  change  of  orientation  the  group  passes  through 
a  cycle  of*  forning,  storj-sing,  norri.ng,  perfo^*nitlg.  llon:ing  means 
setting  up  the  adaptive,  norms  for  this  group  to  dd  this  work. 


6. 


A  goal  for  group  vorl:  in  always  group 
gather  so  ^rell  t!iat  it  produces  results  o 
Individual  member  could  by  his  o^m  think.! 


ergy.  Tlic  group  works  to- 
f  a  higher  order  than  any 
ng. 


High  intimacy  within  a  group  produces  low  task.  producti*/ity.  Such  groups 
have  a  hanign  matriarch  at  tlse  helm,  with  a  tribal  pattem  of  survival.  Cf. 
Stanton  and  Sch.wartz's  Ccr.s'.nsus  or  P.scudc-Consenr.us.  Psoudo-consennus  is  a 
seeming  agroar.ent  ancr.g  all  membar.s  bacause  of  pc:rar  pressures  upon  the  group. 
Our  culture  generally  demands  psoudo-consennus. 


But  seme  staff  a..d  Icwev  line  members  maintain  an  underground  pul.se  of 
deviant  ideas  often  c;q;rcs3cd  in  little  projects  which  continue  in  spite  of  the 
pseudo-consensus  and  rise  to  the  surface  t;hen  cnternnl  needs  change.  (Such 
underground  work  fares  bast  if  a  hig'.j-placnd  leader  k.now.s  of  it  but  does  not 
choose  to  react  against  it.) 


Leader  Holes 


1,  The  pro-activa  leader  looks  at  the  distant  environment.  He  is  pro¬ 
spective, 

2,  TliC  homeostatic  le.ader  is  the  nsst-mskins  mother  who  keeps  every¬ 
thing  stable  and  cuts  don’s  conflict  while  increasing  Intimacy, 

3,  The  mediative  leader  oils  the  interfaces  between  people  and  sub¬ 
groups,  Usually  types  2  and  3  are  combined  in  one  ".svaetheart" 
leader.  Ho.  1  is  the  S,0,B,  Occasionally  1  and  3  are  ccnblned, 

Hanggeaant  teachers  nay  tell  students  to  be  assertive,  cold,  and  rough  on 
their  enployaes.  Such  an  Input  often  produces  the  outptit  they  de.sira  but  some¬ 
times,  Unknown  to  the  taaohars,  this  output  occurs  because  the  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  develops  nadintors  and  counter- forces  which  give  the  manager  at  least 
the  appearance  of  what  he  wants,*  Uithout  these  mediators  the  manager  is  dead, 
Heverthelcss,  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  manager  to  understand  what 
happens  between  his  input  and  the  output  except  that  certain  forces  store  up 
within  the  organization  and  coma  to  surface  unexpectedly  when  the  manager  is 
in  trouble. 
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Normative  Rules  for  Ad  Hoc  Groups 

1.  Avoid  arguing  for  your  ovm  vlct?, 

2.  Present  your  opinions  lucidly  and  as  briefly  as  possible, 

3.  Don’t  press  to-jard  a  quick  solution— especially  not  for  your  o^m 
solution.  If  your  solution  is  good  enough,  tk.c  group  tflll  take 
it  up, 

4.  Go  for  the  best  solution  to  the  problcn,  not  the  solution  of  the 
best  person, 

5.  Ho  person  loses  or  wins  in  the  group, 

6.  A  good  group  uoves  fron  co~prorsiss  to  unique  deliberative  solutions, 

7.  If  tliere  is  no  group  consensus  it  ueans  (a)  \;e*ro  coaing  at  the 
problcn  irroag,  or  (b)  vc  don’t  ha\*G  enough  infomatlon,  A  frequar.t 
cause  for  (a)  or  (h)  is  that  the  nenhers  vant  to  shos*  off  or  to 
argue, 

8.  The  first  solution  to  work  on  is,  ”lHiat  is  th.o  problcn?” 

9.  "Let’s  take  a  vote”  is  a  copout— an  attenpt  to  get  out  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  real  group  action  that  reaches  a  confjencus, 

10,  View  group  dicasrocr.ent  as  food  for  the  problon-solving  process. 


T]<e  Orthopsychiatric  Tean 

The  tean,  consisting  of  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  social  worker,  and 
perhaps  nurse,  xdiick.  wcrk.s  very  often  upon  "child  guidance"  problens  is  a 
highly  cohesive  and  homogeneous  group.  It  is  therefore  ritualistic  (case  con¬ 
ferencing)  and  stable,  Ttse  narihers  are  all  very  Intinate  and  loving  of  each 
other.  If  they  can  control  their  type  of  patient  input  and  their  necessary 
resources  they  can  recruit  aany  professionals  -.dio  ’.^ill  fit  in  with  then. 

These  professionals  look  for  a  stable  work  day  with  a  narrow  band  of  allowable 
surprises  and  ■??ith  the  patients  cenfoming  r.ore  to  their  needs  than  they  cen- 
forra  to  the  patients.  Usually  they  are  not  concerned  with  transporting  the 
patients  nor  with  visiting  their  homes  r.ore  th.an  perhaps  once,  nor  with  working 
on  Sunday  or  other  hours  convenient  to  the  patient.  This  is  a  role-clinging 
team,  Tiie  tscribers  often  interpret  their  nandates  hut  don't  respond  to  then. 
Public  pressure  and  funding  has  led  the  clinics  employing  those  teams  to  beceme 
accepters  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  nodel— accepting  all  the  comunlty’s  rejects 
and  never  rejecting  a  client  thensclves.  The  result  is  that  the  clinics  have 
become  heterogenous  in  staff  and  patients.  A  lack  of  cohesion  has  developed 
both  in  the  staff  group  and  in  the  heads  of  individual  eemhers  of  the  staff. 
Good  leadership  of  such  organizations  will  produce  a  sort  of  "Mavericks,  Inc," 
The  classical  orthopsychiatric  teen  has  all  but  disappeared.  ^ 
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Kotcs  cn  Ccnstiltntlnn — 

Harvard,  1973 

The  rules,  tlis  philosoy.hy,  the  Kanner  of  working,  and  the  concept  of 
Identity  ,nnd  nelf  in  fnich  n  modern  clinic  or  in  ItB  individual  workera  is 
better  conceived  as  a  centrality  or  kernel  of  dedication,  %7ith  rules  and 
philosophy  hccoiiing  soricwhat  r.ore  vague  and  flet-iible  as  one  roves  fron  tr.a 
work  of  that  clinic  oxer  t'.r-?ard  t-herc  it  overlaps  ^7iti:  the  work  of  other 
organizations  or  faniiies.  The  clinic  does  not  try  to  raintain  a  tight 
boundary,  saying  ‘'Cnen  a  pariont  or  staff  r-enher  is  inside  this  boundary  he 
belongs  to  us,  Hvnir/thlng  outside  is  sor.ehody  el&o*s  prohlen,”  Vithin  indi¬ 
vidual  Kcnhera  their  concent  of  ego  seens  to  be  r.ore  centralized  and  less 
boundaried,  Tliis  ceiitral  kernel  of  corxiitr.ent  itself  can  be  coved  along  and 
changed  'uith  tire. 

Seven  C*s  for  C! tan pc : 


Challenge,  Conflict,  Crisis 
high  cedio  vir.ibility  ungi-c-ered 
Cliange, 


,  Confrontation 
by  the  loader) 


9 


(stylized  and  intragroup  with 
Comunicstion,  Conprorsise , 


Stg.ges  of  firoui)  Process 


piy-niye  i  Ini'.ellcctunl  orientation  and  Infoni.ction  plus  ah  er.otlcnal 
"we'”  fcelin.g, 

rrob?.er;.lug ;  Scan  cha  data,  define  th.o  probler,  kegulate  the 
col  1  e^iorT^nd  collr.h  oration, 

Solutlonine:  Bralnstomiv.g,  idea  investigation,  analysis  of  cost 
consequa.aces,  plus  rosulutlon  as  al.'ove. 


4*  Clcsii-!?;  Suirnar/,  ccnocnr.us,  packaging,  plus  group  afflrcatlon  and 
cool-off. 


All  groups  go  through  3ion  pViasas,  irnan  a  group  gets  tired  of  working  or 
coves  tovmrd  fig’it  or  vligot  it’s  usually  bast  for  the  lender  to  push  the 
group  toirard  a  d;«:umdar.cy  attitude  for  a  little  while,  —Or  else  hava  tha 
group  adjouri!  for  ten  idnutcs.  Most  groups  only  nave  on  to  the  task  t7ork  in 
an  oscillatory  fashion. 


Adclnistration,  or'  in  other  wards,  ?..sader.^hin  (Marie  Killclca) 

Richard  l>eckhivc  (MIT)  is  an  organizational  specialist  V7ho  writes  in  a 
very  straight  foiajard,  lucid  nanner. 

Consider  ’..'hero  a  clinic’s  coney  cones  fron,  %»ho  is  canaging  It,  and  who 
decides  how  it  is  spent,  Tor  esnnijlo,  if  l»0%  of  the  clinic's  coney  is  Hedi- 
eaid,  and  if  Mzsllcaid  is  edeinintered  by  the  Public  Aid  Department,  then  the 
ethos  of  the  clinic  ba  velfara-oriented. 

Each  Individv.'-.l  leadar  has  his  o^rn  personal  style  and  that  style  tmst  fit 
with  the  environment’s  current  orientation.  As  the  environnent  changes,  the 
leader's  style  nust  change,  Othairwise  he  censes  to  be  a  leader.  If  he  can’t 
^ange  in  a  new  ^.'orld  Ite  t?ill  never  have  another  leadership  job.  Best  Is  a 
leader  with  many  styles  in  his  repertoire,  but  this  is  rare. 


llotes  on  Consultation- 
Har<?ar<!,  1973 
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As  the  ethos  of  the  long  eKtnndcd  European  Eenaissance  changes  no*.;  to 
a  neo-r.cdievnl  Renaissance,  there  cones  again  the  need  for  the  generalist 
'•Renaissance  tjan”  who  stands  ben;ccn  tvo  cor.plctcly  different  ways  of  thinh- 
Ing*  He  stands  het*.;een  (1)  the  Renaissance's  point-of-viev  art,  its  aloof, 
objective,  scientific  approach,  its  problem-orientation  and  its  veil-bounded 
nations,  and  (2)  tbe  neo-r.adicval  orthographic  art  (ever>'  point  seci:^  directly 
In  front  of  the  vic'?er),  its  concern  for  occ-alt  power,  its  infecting  or 
infiltrating  \?ay  of  getting  things  dene,  pro!>ing  at  difficulties  fron  inside 
then,  and  its  inplodad,  tactile  involvement  in  the  Global  Village  of  central¬ 
ized  tribes,  races,  and  peo'plcs  rather  than  boundaried  nations. 


Hodem  top  nanagers  arc  either  (a)  computer-oriented  so  that  they  set  up 
a  Eatrix  for  handling  inforaation  and  consider  information  their  cost  inpor- 
tant  conccm~not  energy  nor  natcrials,  or  else  they  are  (b)  sneoth  intergroup 
negotiators,  such  as  l.-ibor-managenant  specl.alists.  Tljc  State  Secretary  of 
Hunan  Services  in  lla-ssachusetts  was  a  negotiator  x.-ho  was  not  trained  in  any 
of  the  human  services  and  ^?as  31  years  eld  at  his  appointment  to  handle 
of  the  State's  budget,  Alie  Assistant  Sacrctary  is  an  econenist.  Under  these 
two  cen,  younrf  "Pabltsa  kids’*  run  aro*and  changing  things  by  their  direct  action 
upon  the  workers  and  administrators. 

It  is  best  that  the  administrator  has  had  experience  with  delivery  cf 
direct  bunan  services.  If  not,  then  he  should  coordinate  in  a  mutual  education 
with  someone  who  has. 

An  administratively  oriented  system  raV.c.s  mental  he.alth  professionals  deal 
with  products  rather  than  processes— with  real  facts  rather  than  with  latent 
possibilities, 

A  process  orientation  is  concerned  ^;lth  a  dialectic  between  existing  phi¬ 
losophies  or  people  which  evantuates  in  a  synthc.sis  no  cna  could  !iave  accuratel 
predicted,  A  process  oritted  person  sets  the  dialectic  going  or  sets  the 
pregnancy  going  and  the  great  result  co-.-es  aheut  naturally,  Tlius  a  patient 
13^  be  set  up  to  interact  with  a  therapist  and  betimen  them  develop  a  better 
life  for  tbe  patient.  Process  orientation  is  for  lovers. 

Product  orientation  aims  at  getting  a  definite,  dcscribcble  and  measur¬ 
able  goal  accomplished.  It  assumes  that  the  manager  already  kncv?s  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  future.  In  therapy,  the  aim  cay  be  to  get  the  patient  a  particula 
job,  on  a  particular  diet,  etc.  All  processes  arc  future-oriented  toward  that 
particular  goal.  If  one  way  doesn't  work  another  Is  tried.  Product  orienta¬ 
tion  is  for  bank  robbers, 

Peter  Hrucker's  Principles  for  Admini.stration 


—Objectives,  a«- sumptions,  eiqjectstions,  alternatives,  decisions, 

1«  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  riskless  decision,  Tou  always  lose  some- 
.  ‘  thing  and  gain  something.  One  fore  of  decision  is  the  avoidance  of 
decision,  Tnere  are  always  cany  objectives  (stated  or  unstated)  in 
every  decision.  An  objectlva  is  never  to  implement  a  pbilosephy. 

It  taist  be  ceasurable  and  tlee-linlted  (similar  to  a  negotiable 
.  instrument). 


notes  on  Consultation' 
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2*  Esaaina  the  assumption  underlying  the  objective,  ho  you  assume  that 
oor:e  people  in  the  hospital  will  help  you  uovz  old  folks  into  tlie 
care  homes?  ho  you  assume  that  transport  is  available?  Do  you 
assume  that  hospital  aides  are  skillful  in  consultation  with  the 
hones?  You  must  specify  your  c::pcctations.  Do  you  eiqiect  the  eld 
people  to  get  good  nutrition  in  the  hors?  Do  you  c:q>ect  them  to  be 
iiobilc  or  confined  to  the  hone?  IHicn  you  state  your  e^qjectatlons 
you  have  defined  your  position  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 

3,  Prepare  alternative  methods  to  the  goals  in  case  the  first  methods 
are  inadequate.  Prepare  alternative  goals  in  case  the  resources 
turn  out  different  fro-n  the  evaluated  resources  or  in  case  future 
support  changes.  Decide  which  alternative  you  t/ill  go  for* 

4.  Ylierc  are  no  isolated  decisions.  All  decisions  affect  other  systetriJ. 

5*  The  action  impact  decides  who  is  going  to  do  what  to  t;hca,  where, 
when,  and  how.  T!je  question  “ITno  irill  do  the  work?*'  tiak.cs  ideas 
shrivel  up  if  they  are  not  fully  worked  out, 

Itraadiatftly  start  looking  at  the  results  of  thin  task  work.  Insti¬ 
tute  a  control  process  to  keep  the  tank  on  a  good  trad:,  maintaining 
good  infomation  flew  bau.’cen  the  ultinate  authority  r.:id  the  person 
to  whom  you  delegated  responsibility,  ^Tith  freedom  of  negotiation  be- 
txTftcn  then. 

Accountability  is  the  measurement  of  the  responsible  person’s  \rork  upon 
the  mission,  (?) 

General  llotes 


1.  If  the  organization  is  not  really  ready  for  ccnsultatica  the  consult¬ 
ant  can  cena  in  as  a  lecturer  or  workshop  m--ager  in  order  to  build  up 
a  relationship  and  to  get  a  view  of  tlsa  org  .lizaticn, 

2c  By  nanipulatlng  the  citizens  board  you  can  build  a  hospital  as  you 
want  It,  but  you  can’t  build  a  cormsunity  service  that  way  because  you 
can’t  know  the  needs  of  the  community,  Ihe  board  Is  a  major  scarce 
of  guidance  for  community  needs.  Sapplemant  the  citizens  board  where 
It  Is  lacking  In  ccrmurslty  representatien  by  using  telephone  calls, 
hiring  people  from  the  neighborhood  population,  making  door  to  door 
curvays,  reading  the  minority  ne:?Epapars,  fostering  people  who  are 
pains  in  the  neck  for  yourself,  spending  time  calling  up  clients  who 
dropped  out  of  your  system  (don’t  dismiss  then  as  non-coopcratlva) , 

Wo  one  answer  about  the  coemiciity  is  enough,  listen  especially  to 
the  irrational  and  dissatisfied  people, 

3,  Some  professionals  are  core  stimulated  by  work  In  public  psychiatry 
tiian  by  private  psychotherapy.  Such  people  usually  perceive  stage 
frtght  not  -as  ninety  but  aa  the  exclter.ent  of  anticipation. 

4.  If  i»ie  wor1:s  in  laany  different  positions  within  a  system,  both  before 
„  ,,  and  after  being  a  top  manager,  then  he  gains  nayfsns  understanding 

;  /  and  coi^tcnce  in  that  system.  '  ,  •  • 
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5.  Group  counseling  workshop  for  probation  officers  and  senior  proba¬ 
tioners  j  Tlse  object  is  to  get  the  senior  probationers  to  baceno  * 
probation  officers  to  the  junior  probationers.  After  each  group 
session  is  over,  let  the  group  iseet  to  de-brief  Itself  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  (at  least  once)  of  the  nental  health  leader.  This  is  not 
actually  n  supervisory  ceetlng  where  technique  is  described  or  role 
played.  This  lieeting  winds  do-w-n  the  group  hut  it  allows  individuals 
to  discuss  their  prohler^  with  their  o'.v-n  hack-hor.e  groups, 

6.  Don*t  back-date  ycur  o-.m  nastery  of  groups  and  disparage  the 
*’lncoripetent'*  students  t;ho  are  now  studying  it,  Rather,  tell  them 
they  are  breaking  na'.f  ground  and  you  are  leeming  with  then.  Then 
you  will  learn  vjith  tb.an. 
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n0])2?dl  EDUCATlOM—AllIS  iMJD  EFFECTS 


T;ui  Actual  Coah-.  of.  Suhtiols 


By  M. 


D,  Parrish 


If  I  don’t  pay  any  special  attention  to  the  avowed  alias  of  edneatlou,  but 
only  consider  what  education  so.cpis  to  he  tryinp  to  do,  then  I  conclude  that 
t!ic  major  funetjonaJ  alo  of  education  is  to  help  our  present  •.icy  of  living  to 
continue  just  as  it  is.  Education  attempts  this  in  the  folliriing  waysi 


First  of  all,  education  tries  to  promote  th.a  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
adult  non-student  population.  After  all,  to  please  children  can  be  of  only 
secondary  Importance  because  children  c.annot  put  any  money  where  their  desires 
are*  Only  adults  have  money  and  political  poi-ier.  Consequently,  eleisentary 
education  has  th»i  primary  job  of  keeping  small  cliildrcn  out  of  their  mother's 
hair.  The  motiiers  can  tlicn  go  on  and  develop  their  o\m  lives  freely.  Years 
ago,  children  started  to  school  at  about  age  six.  Then  kindergarten  and  nur¬ 
sery  schools  were  invented.  It  has  even  become  ci'i-mnn  to  send  children  undet 
the  age  of  two  to  £  "nursery  school."  Since  everyone  knows  that  t!ie  primary 
air.  of  the  early  school  grades  is  to  keep  children  out  of  their  parents*  hair 
they  have  no  coopunctiors  about  calling  these  child-contalniaent  institutions 
"schools." 

Second,  when  J:he  child  is  eight  or  ten  years  old,  education  adopts  the 
function  of  "keeping  the  child  off  the  street."  How  that  there  is  no  real 
work  for  children  to  do,  most  neighborhoods  would  be  a  shambles  if  all  the 
energy  of  childhood  were  turned  loose  seven  days  a  week, 

Tliirdly,  in  the  last  years  of  high  school  and  on  through  college,  educa¬ 
tion  assumes  the  function  of  "keeping  students  off  the  job  narket."  If  any 
student  is  bright  enough  to  go  to  school  to  age  25  or  30  he  is  duty*uound  to 
do  so.  Otherwise  he  may  displace  some  less  iutollcctual  person  in  a  mcni.-il 
job.  Students  in  school  are  something  like  soldiers  in  peaceti«%. 

There  really  is  no  useful  work  for  then  to  do  but  they  must  be  busied  in 
order  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and  out  of  other  people's  jobs,  Sesne  edu¬ 
cators  have  thought  that  perhaps  schools  should  do  sock*  sort  of  productive 
work  and  that  students  could  cam  while  they  learn.  But  adult  citizems  fear 
such  work  would  disturb  their  ovm  businesses. 

Fourthly,  of  course,  education  must  prepare  students  to  be  more  sus¬ 

ceptible  to  the  control  of  higher  education.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  able 
to  follow  academic  instructiems,  however  meager  and  unclear  they  may  be.  Tnls 
allows  for  the  pmduction  of  more  and  more  students.  Fortherrore,  gi'vltig  the 
student  the  tools  for  a  higher  education— tools  such  as  reading,  writing  nathe- 
macics,  and  an  understanding  of  American  styles  of  thinking  and  living— prepares 
the  student  for  the  other  functions  of  education: 

Fifthly,  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  politicians  and  govemmnt  agencies, 
education  makes  the  student  c»re  susceptible  to  control  by  prenaganda.  The 
student  learns  how  to  be  influenced  by  newspapers,  television,  radio,  etc.  and 
to  go  along  with  the  main  political  issues  of  his  day— voting,  IcAhylng,  and 
agitating  properly. 


I 

1 

i 


Sixthly,  in  .accord  with  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  *  education 
naUes  the  student  cote  susceptible  to  advertising.  He  then  beco^s  a  f^cd  con- 
sufft-r  of  manufactured  goods.  He  is  able  to  respond  to  the  coRtclOn  of  TV,  iaJlo, 
billboards,  newspapers,  etc,  when  it  comes  to  supporting  his  native  eeono:^*. 


Modern  Education... 
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Seventiily,  aduJts  in  general  like  education  to  prenote  good  work  habits 
in  students  so  that  they  can  become  good  producers  in  the  business  and  politi¬ 
cal  economy  \.'hen  they  leave  school. 

How,  I  call  these  the  seven  functional  aims  of  education.  They  are  what 
the  school  does  for  the  world.  Tlie  school’s  own  primary  aim,  of  course,  is 
equivalent  to  t!ie  aim  of  any  institution.  This  primary  aim  is  the  advancement 
of  the  school’s  staff.  The  school’s  faculty  meid)ers  progress  up  their  own 
social  hierarchy  by  using  students  as  sublects  to  talk  to  each  other  about, 
sometimes  as  tools  to  do  research  on,  to  Icam  with,  or  to  inculcate  with  good 
ideas  about  how  teachers  need  higher  salaries,  and  the  school  needs  a  better 
building,  etc.  Physicians,  lawyers,  governrsinc  bureaucrats,  politicians,  etc. 
all  behave  in  an  analogous  fashion.  Their  primary  function  is  to  keep  their 
own  institution  alive  and  well — sometimes  by  getting  clients  to  help  the  cause. 
Secondarily,  they  serve  their  clients,  just  as  schools  do. 

Propaganda.  Advertising,  and  Education 

Education  methods  at  first  were  assiduously  copied  by  propaganda  and 
advertising  experts.  These  experts  produce  now  so  much  tK>rc  exciting  texts 
and  illustrations  than  educators  do  that  education  pales  into  insignificance  as 
a  learning  method.  If  you  look  at  a  newspaper  you  will  find  any  literary  essay 
or  story  in  very  fine  print,  arranged  only  in  a  linear  sequence  so  that  you 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  read  straight  on  through.  It  to  understand 
it*  Advertising  and  propaganda,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  lot  of  big  pictures, 
artistically  composed  layout  on  the  page,  big  print,  and  bright  colors.  These 
not  only  attract  the  eye  but  they  organize  thought  in  a  total  gestalt,  so  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  grasp  and  to  remember.  Teachers  are  now  beginning  to  copy 
after  the  propagandists  and  advertisers  In  that  they  also  utilize  more  audio¬ 
visual  equipment,  bigger  print,  and  i^re  rin?ards  for  learning. 

Schools  have  begun  to  tap  another  form  of  education  outside  of  academic, 
propaganda,  or  advertising  fields.  Tltls  is  the  lore  of  oral  culture,  and 
usually  includes  the  transmission  of  surf»  knowledge  as  sex,  crime,  sharp  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  family  life,  how  to  break  away  from  teacher  or  mother.  Schools 
have  been  too  conservative  heretofore  to  trmtseit  this  information.  The  student 
had  to  get  it  by  himself.  Nowadays  some  schools  encourage  the  transmission  of 
this  lore  right  in  the  classroom,  from  student  to  student  and  often  including 
the  teacher. 

In  general,  then,  teaching  has  progressed  to  an  ad  hoc  application  of  total 
gestalt  impressions.  These  blocks  of  information  are  not  necessarily  planned 
and  presented  in  linear  sequence*  Tltfe  student  is  considered  a  target  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  classroom  teacher  adjusts  her  interests  of  the  moc^nt  to  the 
interests  of  the  group  of  students.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  very  creative 
about  teadting  ixtm  a  syllabus;  for  all  the  creativity  was  accomplished  when 
the  syllabus  was  planned.  In  a  classroom  which  laust  face  the  here-and-now 
needs  of  the  group  of  students,  however,  there  is  ai^le  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  creativity  in  the  teacher*  The  readier  merely  keeps  the  general  drift 
of  her  class’s  educational  alms  in  her  mind,  while  she  i^ves  along  emotionally 
with  the  students.  In  former  years  there  was  a  tendency  for  schools  to  make 
specialists  out  of  the  students.  Ncs^adays  every  student  is  exposed  to  every 
kind  of  knowledge  in  the  world.  Usually  he  gets  i»re  of  It  on  TV  than  he  gets 
in  the  classrosa.  In  any  case,  he  lives,  at  least  vicariously,  in  every  part 
of  the  world  and  in  every  era  of  history* 
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Schoolc  can  give  praccice  in  role  development.  Ho  longer  can  sd»€H>ls 
Berely  Icpart  a  certain  content  of  knowledge  nor  Is  it  enough  foi*  thes  to  give 
the  student  the  skill  to  learn  on  his  ovn. 

In  the  past,  a  coi^unity  looked  on  its  school  systes  about  the  same  as  it 
looked  on  Its  auto  repair  services.  It  expected  the  school  to  get  certain  vork 
done  upon  the  child  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  live  a  practical  and  useful 
life  after  graduation.  It  did  not  send  the  child  to  school  in  order  that  the 
school  could  be  for  a  while  the  very  life  of  the  child.  Yet  school  ^  the  very 
life  of  the  child — the  practical  and  useful  living  at  that  age — as  John  Dewey 
dcK2nstratcd  long  ago.  Families  and  neighborhood  didn*t  adequately  teach  the 
child  how  to  use  and  control  the  individual  roles  he  must  face  in  the  world 
outside  the  neighboriiood.  Tne  (diild  obtained  no  co|piitlve  nor  analytic  under* 
standing  of  role  nanagesent.  He  usually  found  hic^elf  crats^d  into  a  role 
without  the  ability  to  question  it. 

Except  in  SOBS  special  education  schools,  students  did  not  get  practice  in 
role  reversal  or  role  slrroring  other  role  exchanges.  They  did  not  get  sig¬ 
nificant  practice  In  leadership^  Bothering^  advising,  or  being  a  lieutenant  to 
a  leader.  They  did  not  learn  hy  controlled  practice  the  (^noxious  roles  of  the 
cotsninity  so  that  they  could  really  understand  how  to  deal  with  thes. 

Today's  teachers  who  arc  trained  in  groan  work  of  sociodrana  can  hcln 
students  to  get  a  feel  for  all  social  roles,  and  to  ^t  control  of  the  toIcs 
instead  of  being  drowned  in  then.  They  can  help  students  to  act  out  eriecs—* 
froa  local  petty  thefts,  cheating,  and  drug  abuse,  to  international  crice  syndi¬ 
cate  operations.  Oiildren  can  set  up  laock  courts  iaid  Judicial  punishment— 
coeqtaring  capital  punisiiscnt,  for  instsmee,  with  other  pimishmcnts  or  with  no 
punishsent.  Oiildren  can  understmtd  how  they  induce  other  persons  to  act  in 
ccmdeisable  ways  In  which  they  themselves  do  not  wish  to  act. 

Students  Get  Control  of  their  Ifadia 


l^en  tite  older  generation  ^nt  to  sdiool  it  learned  to  write  becaise  this 
was  i^ortant  in  helping  the  student  get  a  critical  grasp  of  reading.  When  he 
learned  to  write  he  was  no  longer  a  mere  passive  tater-in  of  literature,  lie 
ctnild  write  literature  hlmelf  to  sise  degree.  Gtmsequently  he  could  e^l- 
uate  the  literature  of  Shakespeare  or  som  ^jdem  writer,  and  not  be  si^ly 
ovendielmd  by  it.  Hc^ever,  the  older  generation  did  rcaain  a  passi'^^  recip¬ 
ient  of  such  tsdia  as  movies,  radio,  and  TY.  Schools  nowadays  are  beginning 
to  teach  children  hc^  to  preducc  eovle  pregrams,  take  still  pictures,  record 
TV  tapes,  and  put  oa  radio  shows.  Some  schools  eren  have  their  own  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Tail  student  thus  develops  an  abilire  to  evaluate  critically  any  propa¬ 
ganda  ^d  advertising  and  to  control  his  intake  of  it. 

nie  student  also  gets  to  feel  that  the  TV  the  tape  recorder,  etc. 

are  as  Mch  »i  extoision  of  his  cmi  muscles  and  nerreus  system  as  the  pen  of 
typewriter  was  of  his  father  and  mother,  ^e  student's  concept  of  mathematics 
is  mudi  dianged  by  the  use  of  the  calculator.  Hhen  erery  stutent  is  equipped 
with  a  portable  (or  desk-bolted)  calculator  he  does  not  hesitate  to  calculare 
accurately  the  odds  in  a  poker  gsse,  an  electlcm  or  a  sequence  of  weather.  He 
also  calculates  the  rate  of  grreth  of  his  fortune  or  his  kacwlcd^  in  ter»  of 
a  c<^oimd  interest  rate,  he  understands  the  '^Iue  of  various  sdiool  courses 
and  fsdly  recreation  in  term  of  accurate  statistics,  he  figoies  idiich  rensi^r 
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^dds  are  the  best  bargains,  and  predicts  his  fuel  bill  or  the  life  of  his 
teeth.  All  these  things  were  boring  to  the  earlier  generation  because  the 
sathciaatlcs  was  too  tedious. 


tilth  his  generalist  education  the  student  readily  sees  the  cares  of  other 
eras  and  other  natlcns  or  tribes  as  internally  consistent  and  of  equal  value 
with  his  own.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  hio  to  believe  that  there  nust  be 
a  aaster  race  or  a  idiosen  people,  nor  sist  he  believe  that  all  nen  should  be 
Integrated  and  intertdiangeabie.  I!e  is  ^ch  ncrc  able  to  tolerate  personal 
differences  and  intellectual  azsbiguitles. 

this  last  kind  of  education  sees  very  proper  and  sweet,  but 
actually  *it  is  destructive  to  culture  as  we  Itnow  it  and  decs  not  really  ful¬ 
fill  the  aia  of  spools  to  mintain  our  culture.  We  cast  be  prepared,  them, 
for  a  change  in  our  ^rsy  of  living  as  we  develop  this  new  kind  of  education. 
Culture  is  bes  'saintained  by  "coj^ulsory  nen-cducation" — as  it  is  in  soia* 

Sdutii  Accricn..  oinitries  and  as  it  was  in  ancient  Asia,  ihder  this  theory 
It  is  considered  that  a  doninant  ninorlty  carried  the  culture  fron  century  to 
century.  If  too  cany  people  becot£  highly  educated  they  would  becone  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  highest  chardsers  of  govefm^nt.  Consenuently,  education  was 
dialled  to  the  nasscs  was  only  afforded  to  the  select  few.  In  Kuropean 
cotatrles  it  was  generally  afforded  to  people  by  reason  of  their  aristocratic 
hloi^a  In  East  Asia  it  was  afforded  by  cerlt  to  certain  people  who  could  pass 
the  Mandarin  ex-nainations.  those  who  passed  then  obtained  a  generalist  educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  tedmical  one,  and  th^  were  able  to  be  very  inflwntial  at 
court  rather  than  mrely  prossoters  of  the  general  ecoaoi^  in  the  shins,  the 
fields,  or  the  shops. 

The  Risk  of  Increasing  Individual  Pg^er  ' 

tiwadays  this  sort  of  generalist  education  is  being  given  openly  to  the 
children  of  Aaerica.  Each  individual  is  learning  enoi^  ehesistry  and  physics 
to  be  able,  if  he  wishes,  to  poison  any  city’s  water  supply,  to  destroy  any 
hidlding  or  transport  systea  he  desires,  and  to  assassinate  anyone  he  wishes. 
Co^tries  do  not  ha^  faith  in  de^cracy  would  be  afraid  to  allow  this  kind 
of  edncaticni  to  proceed.  It  is  already  too  late  in  of  the  world  to  tr** 
to  pim^t  this  anywj^,  since  the  Viet  Crag  and  other  grarrillas  are  quite  cog¬ 
nisant  of  these  destructive  skills.  Furthermore,  the  pc^le  who  arc  educated 
la  tenth  i^rica  of  terope  arc  generally  ahead  of  Ar^ri^is  is*  their  grasp  of 
pMlrai^hy  and  broad  general  scholarship,  tieverthelcss,  it  is  prraablc  that 
Aaetlcsis  as  a  pestle  will  be  the  first  to  resist  and  to  re-evaluate  their  mm 
prs^aganda  and  advertising. 


There  are  already  sotss  si^fts  that  young  Ascricans  will  sot  tolerate  Indus¬ 
trial  pollution  which  increases  jobs  rad  sigjposedly  Iracrs  the  price  of  certain 
pfirfacts.  The  yorag  Africans  sees  to  believe  that  the  i^Uutioa  destrras  the 
idwlesoeeness  of  frad  and  some  wots  of  living.  Furthcr^re,  these  ^wsri— 

ens  are  beginning  to  resist  the  advertising  and  prepapamda  omtrol  of  sarkets 
of  politics.  l»r»^s  which  depend  upon  advertising  for  their  effect,  or  poli¬ 
ticians  sdn>  depend  distorted  pwijic  Inforssatira  for  their  value,  are  seen 
as  inflationary.  Hict  arc  not  worth  the  hraan  effort  of  the  cititenry  to  oain- 
taln 
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Many  of  these  young  people  believe  that  the  dollar  loses  its  value  when 
obsolescence  is  built  into  necessary  Machines  and  when  unnecessary  goods  are 
promoted  for  brief  Marketing  periods.  An  example  of  this  vras  the  development 
of  TV,  wliich  preaented  the  public  first  with  6-inch  screens,  then  10- inch 
screens,  and  so  on  up  to  21- inch  black  and  white  TV — reselling  the  same  market 
with  TVs  several  times  before  proceeding  to  resell  it  at  last  with  color  TV, 

The  young  people  are  wondering  If  they  could  not  have  spent  part  of  their  money 
on  a  single  good  color  TV  and  invested  the  rest  in  a  boat  or  a  tennis  court. 

As  mors  generalised  education  puts  skill  and  learning  into  fingers,  and 
not  just  into  intellect,  the  students  become  critical  of  poor  craftsmanship  in 
houses,  for  instance — or  in  clothes  and  autos.  Tl\e  students  often  feel  they 
could  do  better  masonry  themselves — or  better  tailoring  and  machine  work, 

Tlteir  ovm  interest  and  appreciation  in  craftsmanship  results  in  more  prestige 
and  appreciation  for  the  craftsman  himself.  More  serious  workers  enter  the 
trades,  and  production  becomes  more  valuable. 

If  the  increase  in  Individual  understanding  and  in  Individual  demand  results 
in  a  revision  of  the  present  political,  business,  and  craftsmanship  practices, 
then  many  people  will  havv.  to  ch.ange  their  jobs  and  perhaps  their  mores.  Much 
of  the  cause  for  this  can  be  laid  to  the  schools.  Even  \:hlle  attempting  to 
maintain  the  established  trend  toward  eicploitation  of  environments,  markets, 
and  peoples,  education  is  actually  altering  our  established  business  and  polit¬ 
ical  power  bases. 


I  worry  about  Marshall  McLuhan. 

Many  people  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  bln.  Many  people  believe  what  he 
saySf  and  even  go  on  and  develop  his  ideas  further  for  themselves.  But  nobody 
really  plans  in  accord  with  his  concepts — at  least  not  in  mental  health* 

Suppose  we  take  the  atomic  missile  as  a  means  of  lntemati‘*'ial  communica¬ 
tion,  It*s  pretty  ineffective  for  winning  wars  on  a  large  scale  because  if 
employed  as  an  all-out  holocaust  against  a  country  it  really  doesn’t  change  the 
thinking  of  modem  people.  It  simply  gives  them  a  problem  which  prevents  them 
from  being  modem  thinkers  at  all.  It  also  pollutes  and  drags  dovm  economi¬ 
cally  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  such  an  extent  that  the  winner  has  to  change 
his  ways  of  thinking,  too.  And  the  object  of  modem  war  is  for  your  country 
not  to  change  its  thinking  or  its  philosophy  or  its  folkways,  but  rather,  to 
get  the  enemy  to  change  his,  so  that  you  can  benefit  by  going  on  about  your 
usual  business,  which  may  Indeed  include  trade  and  missionary  work  with  the 
former  enemy — usually  with  a  pretty  condescending  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
winner. 

Just  because  atom  missiles  on  a  large  scale  are  useless  as  war  machines 
doesn’t  mean  they  will  never  be  used.  So  you  might  think  that  we  should  do 
something  to  prevent  them  from  being  used  even  accidentally.  So  what  do  we  do? 
We  make  treaties  and  we  build  defenses  against  the  missiles.  This  just  enters 
into  the  lists  of  the  war  games  with  the  ocher  countries.  It  does  not  really 
prevent  atom  missiles  from  being  used.  Nobody  seems  to  be  interested  in  doing 
any  research  on  how  to  prevent  missiles  from  ever  being  used  at  all,  perhaps 
even  being  manufactured.  Maybe  this  would  take  international  brainwashing, 
maybe  it  would  take  infiltrative  inspections,  probably  It  would  take  something 
no  one  has  ever  thought  of  yet.  The  danger,  I  suppose,  of  thinking  thus  is 
that  the  entire  Industry  of  developing  maritime  weapons  might  go  to  pot,  and 
some  economic  theorists  think  that  that  would  make  people  lose  their  jobs  and 
therefore  be  a  drag  on  other  reople,  I  don’t  think  any  real  economist  today 
thinks  that  way  about  jobs,  buc  it  is  a  popular  thought  and  therefore  politi¬ 
cally  important  until  people  become  more  enlightened, 

O.K,  But  McLuhan  says  that  most  of  the  military  and  governmental  planners 
are  so  taken  up  with  a  visual  way  of  sensing  the  world  that  they  line  up  their 
problems  and  go  after  their  solutions  in  a  linear  cause- and-ef feet  or  comoand- 
and-staff  manner.  McLuhan  thinks  this  is  because  they  are  so  sold  on  Gutenberg 
technology,  which  lines  up  interchangeable  ideas  with  interchangeable  type,  in 
single  file,  and  considers  them  eternal  truths  which  file  down  the  unidirec¬ 
tional  corridor  of  time,  without  end. 

We  see  in  only  two  or  three  dimensions.  An  almost  musical  feel  for  timing 
guides  your  aim  in  skaet-shootlng.  You  feel  where  that  pigeon  is  going  to  be 
when  the  buckshot  gets  there.  At  least,  it  seems  more  of  a  feel  than  one  would 
get  from  looking  at  a  picture.  A  picture  is  instantaneous.  Everything  Is  pre¬ 
sented  at  once.  This  is  not  true  of  the  auditory  world.  You  can't  get  an 
instantaneous  picture  of  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony.  Music  gives  you  a  feeling 
tor  tine  but  not  much  feeling  for  what  we  call  space.  We  really  mean  visual 
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Modern  physics  Is  outside  the  realm  of  mere  visual  space.  Relativity, 
the  Uncertainty  Principle,  wave  mechanics,  the  exclusion  principle,  and  all 
quantum  effects  require  for  their  comprehension  something  more  than  visual 
space.  That  is,  they  require  something  more  than  Euclidean  geometry  or  Car¬ 
tesian  geometry,  as  our  schoolboys  conceive  those  geometries.  I'm  not  sure 
what  these  geometries  are  but  I  kind  of  think  that  Euclidean  geometry  is  a 
later  visual  world  imposed  upon  an  earlier  tactile  way  of  perceiving  solid 
things.  It  always  seemed  to  me  chat  Che  important  thing  to  the  Greeks  was  the 
mass,  the  weight,  the  solidity,  and  the  boundariness  of  separate  things~sepa- 
rate  Individuals,  separate  houses,  separate  polol.  In  fact,  there  were  separate 
and  distinct  theorems  which  did  not  become  organized  in  any  linear  hierarchy 
until  after  the  Greeks  got  to  popularizing  the  alphabet  and  a  bunch  of  writings, 
Euclid  got  his  head  full  of  alpha,  beta,  gansaa,  and  then  organized  geometry 
almost  like  cause-and-effect  or  command- and-staff  corporations.  But  it  still 
is  anchored  in  the  separate  solidities  of  individual  forms  and  it  tends  to  deal 
with  surfaces  and  lines  which  really  belong  upon  a  solid.  We  today  don't  al¬ 
ways  see  it  that  way  because  we  are  all  wrapped  ap  in  what  is  really  the 
Cartesian  approach  to  geometzy. 

Descartes  is  Calking  about  something  different.  Re  is  describing  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  points  in  an  Infinite  space— primarily  seen  as  two-dimensional;  we  add 
another  two-dimensional  frame  in  order  to  get  the  third  dimension.  For  the 
Greek,  there  is  no  wild  and  empty  space  but  only  solid  bodies,  on  Che  surface 
of  which  we  can  measure  out  distances.  I  think  the  feeling  of  Cartesian  space, 
however,  is  influenced  by  music.  He  is  trying  to  use  traditional  logic  and  the 
certainty  of  linear  progression  and  continuity,  and  he  thinks  he  is  doing  i’t. 

But  his  .ctual  form  is  the  entirety  of  all  space  and  an  infinite  reach  of  time. 
This  is  the  feeling  one  gets  from  music.  Music  always  fills  all  the  audible 
space  and  it  necessarily  progresses  forward  in  tine,  Descartes'  lines  are 
measured  out  on  an  existing  real  space— almost  sensed.  When  Galileo  and  he 
considered  motion  they  departed  even  more  from  pure  visual  space  and,  I  think, 
into  auditory  space;  as  well,  perhaps,  as  into  a  kinesthetic  space — the  muscle- 
sense  which  tells  us  where  a  part  of  our  body  is  even  if  we  can't  feel  it. 
Klnesthesls  also  tells  us  the  weight  of  parts  of  the  body  or  of  other  objects 
and  the  notion  of  chose  parts.  It  my  own  thinking  I  tend  to  get  this  kines¬ 
thetic  space  mixed  up  with  tactile  space.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  both 
Euclidean  and  Cartesian  geonetry  are  essentially  visually  oriented.  It's  just 
chat  the  one  seems  to  be  anchored  in  a  tactile  world  and  the  ocher  in  an  audi¬ 
tory  world.  In  an  auditory  world,  for  instance,  the  nations  were  not  so  con¬ 
cerned  about  being  separate  and  independent  entities  within  themselves.  They 
were  interested  in  the  development  of  relations  among  nations  and  among  the 
institutions  within  a  nation.  Number  Itself,  for  Descartes,  is  simply  relation. 
His  whole  arithmetic  is  a  proportionality  based  on  unity.  His  space  extends 
around  the  origin  and  the  axes,  and  every  body  is  related  to  other  bodies  and  to 
those  markers,  as  music  to  its  key  note.  In  music  the  meaning  of  music  depends 
on  the  relation  of  one  sound  to  another.  It  is  seldom  in  Western  music  that  we 
try  to  demonstrate  the  separate  beauty  of  a  single  instrumental  note. 

Let's  go  to  a  mental  health  problem— the  hot  line.  A  hot  line  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  number  which  a  disturbed  person  can  call  if  he  wants  'to  talk  to  a  peer 
about  his  drug  problem,  his  feelings  of  suicide,  or  murder,  or  some  other 
troubles.  The  hot  line  operators  or  answerers  are  usually  people  from  age  18 
to  30  who  are  trained—largely  by  experience  and  by  example— to  handle  such 
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callers  whom  they  cannot  see  and  probably  will  never  see.  The  operators  do 
some  synpathetlc  listening,  they  make  suggestions,  they  may  cry  some  persua¬ 
sions,  they  sometimes  refer  the  caller  to  some  institution  for  more  definitive — 
Chat  is,  more  visual— help. 

The  hot  line,  to  me,  is  a  modem  whisper- in-the-ear  and  it  employs  audi-  . 
tory  geometry,  not  visual  geometry.  It  employs  this  geometry  in  an  insertive- 
extractive  manner  between  two  personalities,  but  these  personalities  are  less 
distinct  and  individualized  than  they  would  be  with  visual  encounter.  That 
could  be  almost  anyone  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  This  allows  a  lot  of 
projection  of  one's  own  thoughts  onto  the  personality  of  the  other  person.  In 
the  visual  world  this  would  be  equivalent  to  looking  at  an  ink  blot  or  a  vague 
and  foggy  painting.  In  this  sound  world,  some  callers  masturbate  while  talking 
to  female  volunteers  on  the  hot  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  psychiatric  attitude — the  visual  one-classified 
people  who  were  "out  there  away  from  me;  not  me  but  separate  from  me."  Such 
classification  keeps  them  out  of  me;  For  instance,  we  can  give  a  diagnosis  of 
schizophrenic  reaction,  paranoid  type,  or  antisocial  personality,  severe.  I 
don't  see  myself  as  containing  any  such  qualities  and  therefore  that  guy  is 
"not  me."  So  I  can  help  him  or  refer  him  to  someone  else  or  otherwise  manipu¬ 
late  him. 

A  later  type  of  psychiatry— visual  and  auditory— was  concerned  about  inter¬ 
personal  relations.  These  psychiatrists  classified  reactions  which  people  use 
in  a  relationship.  They  find  relations  among  these  reactions  and  ways  of 
aborting  or  encouraging  the  reaction  rather  than  person. 

A  newer  psychiatric  atmosphere  is  not  at  all  In  any  individual's  attitude. 

An  emotional  and  intellectual  self  is  formed  on  the  telephone  line  as  an  encoun¬ 
ter.  The  encounter  measures  Itself,  it  pervades  the  wire-world.  Since  the  two 
selves  are.  interpenetrated  there  are  really  not  two  separate  selves.  All  figures 
in  auditory  geometry  are  congruent  and  coextensive.  For  example,  whatever  figure 
is  played  by  the  oboe  it  fills  the  entire  auditorium.  Exactly  the  same  audi¬ 
torium  is  just  as  filled  by  whatever  figure  is  played  by  the  flute  at  the  same 
time.  Even  if  played  at  different  times  the  two  figures  are  congruent  spatially. 
With  the  telephone  wire  whispering  Into  your  ear,  you,  and  only  you,  are  involved 
in  that  telephone  world  with  the  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  phone.  Of 
course,  lately  we  have  conference  calls  and  they  interpenetrate  several  people 
with  each  other. 

In  the  old  psychiatric  language,  however,  the  volunteer  reacts  as  an  emo¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  self  to  the  caller  Into  whose  ear  this  self  Is  inserted. 
This,  I  think,  is  inappropriate  because  the  caller  has  first  whispered  himself 
into  the  volunteer's  ear.  There  are  no  classifications  of  people  or  of  reactions. 
A  classification  of  types  of  encounter  could  be  made  here  but  It  really  is  not, 
since  such  a  classification  would  subdue  the  encounter  and  objectify  It  so  that 

real  and  total  self  could  not  participate  in  the  encounter— only  a  role-self 
vich  an  aloof,  intellectual,  and  cool  second  self  standing  apart  from  the  encoun¬ 
ter  and  observing  that  encounter  as  an  object. 
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The  various  different  sensory  geoicetrles,  it  seems  to  me,  can  also  give 
insight  into  the  schizophrenic  person's  feeling  of  how  much  he  may  belong  with 
others  or  how  much  he  may  participate  in  .a  group.  For  instance^  some  schizoid 
people  travel  through  life  rather  detached  from  any  other  people.  They  handle 
everything  pretty  objectively  and  aloofly.  Other  people  are  merely  objects  ta 
them  as  if  they  saw  then  from  a  distance— even  a  distance  of  a  few  feet.  But  ■ 
the  schizophrenic  person  sometimes  gets  into  a  crisis.  He  gets  very  anxious 
and  he  regresses  to  a  seemingly  earlier  stage  of  development.  He  may  act  like 
a  2-year-old.  At  this  point  he  nay  get  in  the  hospital  and  for  a  few  days  he  ■ 
is  ready  to  join  up  vrlth  other  people  to  receive  help  from  then  on  the  ward* 
for  Instance.  Now,  a  2-year-old  child  is  more  concerned  with  the  tactile  world 
than  the  adult  is.  The  visual  world  is  a  little  less  important,  relatively. 

If  we  can  deal,  then,  with  the  tactile  world  we  may  be  able  to  get  together  with 
this  schizophrenic  in  crisis.  I  don't  know  if  we  necessarily  have  to  touch  him. 
The  threat  of  touch  is  often  pretty  big  in  such  a  person,  but  it  Is  important 
for  the  doctor  to  know  that  he  is,  in  effect,  touching  the  patient  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  not  merely  observing  him  visually. 

So  much  for  mental  health. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of  geometrical  space  is  only  a  sensory  pos¬ 
ture  toward  the  world.  Every  person  has  all  three  geometries— tactile,  auditory, 
and  visual,  and  maybe  more.  But  at  least  in  the  West,  he  practically  abandons 

two  postures  in  favor  of  the  one  in  style.  Anyway,  in  any  book  or  chart,  only 

the  visual  geometry  is  going  to  be  set  out.  It  is  very  hard  to  explain  in  a  book 
even  Maxwell's  field  theory,  much  less  relativity  or  wave  mechanics.  A  spoken 
geometry  is  different  from  a  written  or  drawn  geometry.  In  spoken  geometry,  all 
triangles  can  be  proved  isosceles.  When  you  go  to  draw  the  figure,  however,  you 
have  troubles  and  you  easily  see  it  c-in't  be.  It's  harder  to  see  that  when  you 

simply  stick  with  the  words.  I  chink  this  is  set  forth  in  a  book  called 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  by  someone  named  Young. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  lay  out  some  of  the  postulates  in  these  three  differ¬ 
ent  geometries.  The  only  trouble  is,  I  would  be  laying  them  out  visually  and 
somewhat  auditorally,  so  there's  a  prejudice.  Anyway,  let  me  give  it  a  try. 

Visual 

1.  Two  straight  lines  intersect  at  only  one  point. 

2.  Space  pervades  everyt/here — inside  and  outside  of  all  figures. 

3.  A  line  can  be  extended  to  any  length— dratm  from  any  point  to  any  point. 

4.  Line  is  length  without  thickness. 

Auditory 

1,  All  lines  and  fibres  Intersect  in  their  entireties. 

* 

2,  All  figures  are  congruent. 

a 

3,  All  figures  fill  all  of  space. 

4,  Space  pervades  ewiywhere. 
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5.  There  are  no  space  boundaries »  only  tine  boundaries. 

6.  Lises  and  figures  nay  have  different  intensities  of  existence  with 
respect  to  each  other. 

7.  Lines  and  figures  nay  have  different  orientations  in  space  with  respect 
to  each  other  but  this  orientation  is  only  a  matter  of  the  direction  of 
the  figure’s  origin— since  all  figures  are  shapeless. 

8.  Lines  and  figures  may  or  nay  not  be  oriented  in  relation  to  each  other 
■  by  means  of  a  single  figure  which  sets  the  key  of  origin. 

9.  A  line  is  unidirectional  time,  without  spread  or  reversal. 

10.  There  are  no  specific  positions. 

11.  Whatever  utters  a  figure  makes  the  figure  no  closer  to  the  utterer. 

(All  figures  belong  to  all  people.) 

Tactile 

1.  No  lines  nor  figures  intersect. 

2.  No  figures  are  congruent. 

3.  Ho  figures  can  be  contained  within  another  figure.  . 

4.  Figures  consist  of  nothing  but  boundaries. 

5.  A  figure  is  either  tangent  to  another  figure  or  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  same  space  system  as  the  other  figure.  (All  space  systems 
are  self-contained  within  each  figure.) 

6.  Position  is  relative  to  bodies  tangent  to  each  other.  Bodies  non¬ 
tangent  have  no  position  and  no  existence  for  that  original  system. 

7.  There  Is  no  empty  space— only  bodies  and  their  systems  of  tangency. 

8.  All  tangent  bodies  endure  in  the  same  tine— that  time  is  regulated  by 
the  changes  in  tangency.  Bodies  non-tangent  to  this  system  exist  in 
another  time  world. 

•  •  • 

9.  Whatever  utters  a  figure  is  tangent  to  that  figure. 

Olfactory 

1,  Intensity  of  existence  In  figures  changes  (sane  as  with  auditory), 
but  all  figures  occupy  all  space  while  they  exist. 

2,  All  things  interpenetrate  each  other.  * 

3,  There  are  no  tangencles  and  no  definite  boundaries^ and  no  definite 
rhythms  (different  from  auditory). 
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4,  —Postulates  for  olfactory  are  the  saiae  as  for  convection  of  warmth 
but  not  for  radiation  of  warmth:  radiation  has  a  direction  ot  origin 
as  light  has. 

a  *  a  * 

Visual  la  point-of-view  always.  It  is  perspective,  it  is  camera  eye, 
Japanese  and  medieval  non-pcifspectlve  art  is  seen  in  pieces  and  parts  as  Che 
viewer  confronts  a  particular  image  of  a  (tactile)  house  or  person.  Ho  image 
really  disappears.  It  cnly  dwindles  in  the  distance  or  is  eclipsed  by  another 
image.  Space  is  eternal  and  ubiquitous.  Space  is  real.  Light  and  space  are 
Che  elements  out  of  which  visual  images  are  made.  There  are  no  materials, 
solidities  or  physical  boundaries.  There  are  only  light  boundaries.  Dicotess 
diminishes  detail  and  delineation.  Straight  lines  Intersect  at  one  point  only. 

Touch  is  hand-contact  and  proximity  of  the  entire  self  to  the  other  body, 
which  it  contacts  in  part.  A  hand  moving  along  a  body  in  massage  produces  Che 
existence  of  a  body-hand  interface  but  break-off  of  contact  produces  non¬ 
existence  of  each  body  for  the  ocher.  Hocking  intersects.  Some  things  are 
tangent,  (lany  things  are  non-tangent.  Tangent  or  non-tangent  is  all  that  is 
important.  If  an  oyster  is  swallowed  it  becomes  tangent  to  the  esophagus.  The 
esophagus  is  continuous  with  the  outside  skin.  There  is  no  inside  to  anything— 
only  surfaces.  To  lose  contact  with  the  hand  in  massage  produces  loneliness, 
but  loss  of  contact  with  the  body  does  not  Imply  paranoia.  However,  it  does  not 
imply  credit  either.  Hho  can  trust  or  sixspecc  a  nothing?  Loss  of  hearing  con¬ 
tact,  however,  produces  paranoia,  for  Che  return  of  sound  is  all-pervasive  of 
the  hearer's  body  and  world* 


M.  D.  Parrish 
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FAMILY  MANAGEMENT  UNIT—ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


In  the  9  northwesteminosfc  counties  of  Illinois  the  in-patient  support  for 
severely  disturbed,  mentally  ill  or  developmentally  disabled  persons  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State's  regional  mental  health  center.  Part  of  that  center  is 
the  Family  Management  Unit  (FMU)  which  has  the  following  characteristics: 

Age  of  patients:  6-18  years 

Beds  available:  25 

Average  census :  20 

Average  residence:  25  Days 

Number  of  children  per  year  remaining  over  60  days:  20 

Number  of  children  in  transitional  management:  70 

Tramsitional  management  cares  for  the  children  by  means  of  out-patient  treat¬ 
ment,  partial  hospitalization  or  continual  consultation  with  families.  Usually 
this  transitional  management  occurs  when  continued  hospitalization  is  contrain¬ 
dicated  but  the  community  clinic  says  it  can't  handle  the  child.  The  regional 
center  usually  hospitalizes  the  child  for  one  or  two  days  of  evaluation  and 
then  employs  transitional  management . 

The  Unit  Milieu 

For  each  set  of  available  parents,  family  effectiveness  classes  are  held  one 
or  two  hours  a  week  for  six  to  eight  sessions.  There  are  three  different 
classes  going  on  at  once;  two  in  the  evening  and  one  in  the  afternooji.  These 
classes  use  a  programmed  text:  Gerald  Patterson,  Families;  Applications  of 
Social  Learning  to  Family  Life,  Research  Press,  2612  North  Mattis  Avenue, 
Champaign,  Illirois  61820.  Much  of  the  parent'  learning  occurs  when  older, 
learned  parents  talk  with  the  new  parents.  This  works  especially  well  when 
the  children  involved  ere  under  12. 

« 

The  unit  manages  children  on  the  residential  ward  by  means  of  behavior  modi¬ 
fication  programs.  Each  child^s  leve)  of  achievement  is  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  The  unit's  full-time  school  classes  manage  the  children  by  a  related 
set  of  behavior  modification  programs. 

The  classes  are  oriented  toward  successful  behavior  maintained  for  15  minute 
periods— not  toward  academic  success.  Usually  when  behavior  is  appropriate, 
the  academic  success  comes  automatically.  Proper  behavior  consists  of  attention 
to  the  lesson,  meaningful  criticism,  raising  the  hand  for  recognition,  clean¬ 
ing  rp  after  one's  self,  etc.  The  teacher  usually  keeps  a  big  chart  on  the 
blackboard  tdiere  he  notes  every  15  minutes  the  successful  behavior  of  each 
chi Id. 

Classes  consist  of  only  six  to  eight  <d)ildren  with  one  or  t%K>  staff  members 
per  room.  Any  class,  the  staff  feels,  can  function  with  30  children-  if 
only  one  or  t»iO  of  these  children  are  severe  problems.  The  other  children 
have  to  learn  not  to  use  these  problem-children  as  scapegoats.  Biey  have  to 
learn  hw  to  get  them  to  play  appropriate  roles  in  the  grox^ — including  the 
work-role  of  academic  progress. 
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The  management  of  increasing  numbers  of  children  has  been  transferred  to  the 
coianunity--to  schools  and  to  "homes".  Last  school  year  (1972--1973)  the  county 
school  had  one  special  class  which  met  five  days  a  week.  It  utilized  three 
and  one-half  full  time  center  staff  members  and  two  county  school  teachers. 

This  present  school  year  the  county  school  has  four  full-time  classes  with 
only  one  center  staff  member  and  over  eight  school  personnel.  The  big  prob¬ 
lem  now  has  become  referral  within  the  school  itself — getting  the  needy  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  special  program. 

Family  DeveloFanent 

The  most  usual  family  problem  is  that  many  of  the  children  don’t  have  a  horoe- 
Ihey  only  live  in  a  cluster  of  people.  Perhaps  nine  children  will  live  with 
a  working  mother.  This  kind  of  living  is  not  what  the  middle  class  calls  a 
nuclear  family.  Rather,  it  appears  to  be  an  undisciplined  group  which  never¬ 
theless,  transmits  a  certain  unstable  and  somewhat  deviant  culture. 

Placement  is  a  big  problem.  There  is  inadequate  foster  home  development  in  ■ 
Illinois.  Proprietary  homes  and  public  homes  are  usually  set  up  to  handle 
children  only  during  one  period  of  life.  For  instance,  such  a  home  may  handle 
children  from  age  six  to  12.  Then,  just  as  the  child  is  beginning  to  have 
puberty  crises,  he  is  transferred  away  from  his  friends  amd  his  familiar 
surroundings  and  asked  to  readjust  to  a  coapletely  different  surrounding. 

Collaboration  with  Clinics 

The  Rockford  Mental  Health  Clinic,  about  five  miles  from  FMU,  screens  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  treatment  and  vhen  necessary,  sends  children  to  the  FMU  for  in-patient 
treatment.  Ihis  clinic  is  partially  supported  by  State  mental  health  grants  and 
historically  some  of  its  key  personnel  and  techniques  were  developed  at  the  regional 
center  alongside  FMU.  Now  the  clinic  has  become  a  "grown  child"  and  resists 
consultation  or  training  frcm  the  "mother".  Typically,  the  clinic  itself  sees 
a  <diild  for  a  half-hour  a  %«eek  without  his  family.  The  clinic  has  little  money 
or  staff  to  do  otherwise. 

A  system  of  crisis  inteirvention  works  for  most  adults.  A  system  of  crisis  in¬ 
tervention  does  not  viorK  for  children.  Almost  no  clinic  or  family  handles  a 
Childs  problem  as  an  emergency.  Host  clinics  do  all  the  real  therapeutic  work 
with  the  parents  and  not  with  the  children.  Primarily,  this  is  because  most 
clinic  personnel  are  trained  for  one-to-one  or  group,  adult  therapy.  Secondly, 
the  community  acts  as  if  only  adults  can  make  decisions  about  behavior  change 
within  a  family  and  thus  therapy  with  the  parents  pays  off  more  than  therapy  of 
the  child  alone.  Even  child  psychiatrists  find  theneelves  dealing  mostly  with 
parents  if  they  are  going  to  be  really  effective.  Most  child  therapy  consists 
of  giving  the  dtild  a  new  sy^iosis  to  replace  his  current  group  or  family  which 
is  giving  him  synbiotic  troubles,  ^e  child  often  behaves  better  in  the  new 
syndbiosis  and  everyone  hopes  that  the  diild  will  eventually  "grow  tp"  and  in  some 
unknown  way  deu'elop  interest  and  the  ability  to  live  as  a  separate  adult  out¬ 
side  the  syebiosis.  Mostly  this  separation  is  effected  by  s<Mie  kind  of  rebellion 
in  the  child.  If  the  child  does  not  detelop  this  separation  then  he  has  "in- 
stitutionitis"  forever. 

The  FIflJ  tries  to  hold  eacdi  family  where  it  is  in  its>Gwn  relationship  among 
members  and  teen  to  go  for%iard  and  esttelish  new  patterns  of  interaction  effective 
for  the  future.  It  does  not  try  to  get  tee  family 'to  go  back  to  an  earlier  and 
prettier  time  of  life. 
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If  parents  will  come  in  for  "treatment"  along  with  the  child,  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  help  the  child.  If  parents  %ri.ll  not  come  in  for  "treatrcnt"  then  the 
unit  has  to  find  alternative  managements  within  the  conanunity.  "niese  become 
very  difficult,  especially  when  the  parents  will  not  take  the  child  back  home 
themselves  but  nevertheless  refuse  to  give  guardianship. 

mo  staff  concludes  that  its  average  delinquent  child  was,  in  early  life,  very 
sensitive  inteipersonally.  This  sensitivity  made  him  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  double-bind.  Because  of  his  sensitivity,  the  delinquent  child,  newly 
admitted  to  the  unit,  perceives  the  culture  of  that  unit  and  its  anbient  feel¬ 
ing  more  readily  than  does  a  new  staff  menher.  Similarly,  a  new  prisoner  may 
catch  on  to  the  "prison  code"  before  new  guards  can. 

Possible  Research 

An  experimental,  school  in  the  ©aunty  might  contadn  all  its  delinquents  by 
offering  conditioning  or  other  management  without  sending  them  to  FMO.  A 
control  school  in  the  county  might  produce  its  normal  rate  of  delinquencies 
and  let  FMO  take  these  problem  children  off  the  school's  hauids.  Such  a  pro¬ 
ject  might  show  how  %rell  schools  cxauld  ftjnction  with  their  own  internal  con¬ 
tainment  programs. 

As  another  project,  EMU  could  use  good  %n:itten  evidence  to  show  how  it  keeps 
children  out  of  courts,  jails  and  vagramt  life.  It  may  then  amount  to  mal¬ 
practice  if  operation  reviews  cut  staff  and  money  from  such  a  program. 


MNG-IERJI  FATIRMXS:  LODGE  AKD  PHOBIIX  PROGRAM  iff 
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With  these  prograos.  Singer  has  becoioe  a  chronic  hospital,  but  it  pro¬ 
vides  alternate  social  systests  for  patients  who  cannot  develop  the  ability 
to  function  well  in  average  society. 

Originally  the  Phoenix  prograQ  was  an  inpatient  prograa  for  chronic 
paCi&its.  Out  of  it  developed  also  a  lodge  program  which  cst^lished 
patients  in  groups  out  in  the  cooctunity.  In  the  Phoenix  program,  half  of 
the  patients  are  treated  as  Inpatients  with  a  behavior  modification  program 
and  some  with  supportive  treatment.  Later  the  patients  move  on  to  (a)  a 
lodge,  (b)-  a  shelter  care  facility,  or  (c)  a  family.  The  other  half  of  the 
program  starts  out  by  "cohorting"  the  patients  into  a  group  vdiich  lives  in 
a  lod^.  This  beginning  lodge  is  now  boused  in  a  wing  of  the  Sin^r  Center* 
The  staff  hopes  to  move  this  cohort  out  into  the  community  as  a  self- 
supporting  group.  First  these  lodge  patients  are  evaluated  as  to  level  of 
abiil  and  motivation,  ’ntes  a  treatment  program  is  set  up  to  improve  these 
lei^ls.  The  lodge  doesn't  isqtrove  anything  except  the  basic  skill  of  living 
In  this  cohort.  The  eight  patients  in  the  cohort  will  eventually  rent  or 
bt^  a  house  and  live  in  it  together.  A  staff  meidjer  will  come  in  as  a  coun¬ 
selor  and  business  ^ent,  representing  a  non-profit  corporation,  lie  gets 
Jobs  for  them  and  helps  manage  the  sxmey  they  earn.  Prior,  to  the  patients' 
moving  into  the  ccraeiunlt^  as  a  lodge,  the  Phoenix  program  takes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  patient's  life  and  then  later  gives  it  bac^  to  him.  (It  is 
.qt^tionable  \dtcther  the  staff  ever  really  should  take  this  responsibility 
but  it  sqipears  presently  that  these  patients  are  so  severely  and  chronically 
ill  that  the  staff  succudbs  to  this.)  A  more  traditional  staff  wotild  assume 
nusponsibility  to  make  the  patient  do  stsKthing  he  doesn't  want  to  do.  The 
lod^e  puts  the  responsibility  for  grotqt  life  style  bade  on  the  group  itself. 

A  chronic  patient  has  (a)  burned  out  all  his  local  and  community  social 
stqiport.  Citizens  don't  want  him  any  sKire.  (b)  Ee  cannot  or  will  not  live 
in  an  apartment  or  room  by  himself  and  do  a  normal  .Job. 

The  Phoenix  philosophy  itolds  that  everyone  must  contribute  to  society, 
tteu^  he  need,  not  necessarily  work.  Sosetii%s  the  Phoenix  program  educates 
the  family  or  the  neighhothoad  that  it's  O.K.  for  the  patient  not  to  work. 
Befemm^;  Ludwig:  The  Code  of  Chronicitv.  Reasons  of  Insanity. 

La  order  to  effectively  staff  a  Phoenix  or  Lod^  program  the  staff  needs 
de-training  away  from  Fretd  and  Rogers  and  other  traditional  one-to-one  or 
safe  dieat-centered  therapy,  Others^e  we  cannot  move  to  the  effect!^  caw 
of  st^acute  and  dironic  patients.  Staff  does  not  particularly  w^t  to  wotk 
with  ^ntal  health  Ph.D.'s.  They  prefer  to  break  in  a  person  with  a  B.A.  in 
History  or  perhaps  in  Theater,  Ihisic,  or  .Athletics.  The  S.A.  is  sieply  three 
or  four  years  of  self-disci?liae.  A-  !I.A.  is  additional  discipline.  Ihcse 
graduates  do  not  autt^tically  have  cospctexics  with  clients,  altiiough  they  are 
cmipetent  with  some  people,  su<h  as  peers  and  bosses.  They  piA  ly  cos>etcnce 
on  the  The  staff  dc®s  not  feel  that  academic  training  in  wrious  treat— 
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l^g-Teia  Patlcats... 

Singer  Center,  Ho^ford 

The  state's  sanageoent  contingencies  are  set  up  so  as  to  discourage  the 
A^lojaaent  of  progr^s  such  as  Phoenix,  vdiich  tend  to  ccpty  out  beds.  Per- 
smiel  and  bud^t  standards  depend  t^cm  how  nany  beds  are  filled.  Because 
nt^nix  ^^ties  its  beds  faster  it  is  aade  nou  to  take  on  s(^»£  patients  frcas 
oti^r  units,  since  their  prograss  are  not  as  effecti^  in  enptying  l^eir  own 
beds.  Ihus  Phoenix  staff  cannot  pay  as  cuch  attration  to  really  getting  their 
patients  corpetent  in  the  cocsunity. 

Bose  Carden  is  a  house  in  Boi^ford  which  has  been  housing  a  cohort  of 
Tronic  patients  for  sore  than  a  year.  One  staff  ^sber  is  present  aU  the 
but  it  is  practically  iimossible  to  distinguish  staff  taetbers  froa 
patients,  the  house's  interior  is  fairly  veil  kept  up,  though  staff  ssedbers 
not  urge  residents  to  clean  tp.  If  a  staff  father  did  such  ui^is^  the 
r^idoits  would  inciediately  nake  hio  the  butt  of  a  gacti  ained  at  seeing  bov 
th^  could  get  avay  xrith,  and  hew  dependent  they  could  be  befora  the 
staff  lusher  reacted,  and  a  negotiated  detente  was  obtained  at  a  ^rtain 
level  of  depen^ten^. 
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IWTES  Oil  EEi^HlG 

By  !latth€^  D,  Tarrish,  JUD. 

To  ^  way  of  thinking,  Ifar^hall  Mdiuhan  has  replaced  Freud's  type  of 
thinking  for  our  tines*  He  shows  the  sane  ^ility  to  find  ccaaings  in  old 
and  tffill  taoim  nhenos^a  idiidi  other  people  cannot  seen  to  find,  and  yet, 
eai^  other  people  can  i^ediately  agree  with  bin.  The  two  bool:s  that  have 
been  influential  to  ee  lately  're  Culture  Is  Our  Business,  and  Fron 

Cliche  to  Archetype.  In  the  fonscr  book,  IfcLulian  applauds  Ihonas  Kuhn  for 
brto^ng  oat  the  rcalily  of  what  science  is  all  about  in  his  Tite  Structure 
of  Seieatific  ?4!volution. 


1  i^ad  ^ihn's  paperback  book  and  it  very  nuch  straightened  out  ^  thou^ts 
aS>out  science  but  1  really  think  it  is  not  as  up  to  date  and  as  revealing  as 
other  books  uhidi  cane  botii  before  and  after  it.  Ktdm  takes  sone  of  the 
^Jor  scientific  paradi^is  sucli  as  the  concept  of  Ptolenaie  astronorw,  or  the 
Phlogiston  theory,  or  the  Barvlnian  tiicory  of  evolution,  and  he  foiled  these 
paradi^s  as  they  develop.  He  shows  how  they  are  very  rewarding  to  the  world 
beeaitfe  they  allow  a  faculty  of  scientists  to  fora  Itself  around  then — a  faculty 
which  did  not  even  exist  before.  Thus  there  was  no  real  chenistry  at  all  imtil 
lavoisier,  Dalton,  and  others  of  their  tise  got  it  noving  with  a  new  paradica. 
Si^ii^cantly,  Dalton  was  it  preacher, not  a  dscnlst.  Chen  a  new  naradiga  dcvel- 
(^d,  the  preachers  and  the  doctors  or  laciyers  ruw  have  just  as  mich  advantage 
as  the  astrononers.  With  the  old  paradlf^  no  one  has  a  di^ce  unless  he  has 
i^ally  learned  the  lan^^gc  of  the  paradisn  and  is  able  to  follow  its  tradition 
of  further  articulating  its  part,  or  pushing  forward  sone  little  pseudo  part  of 
knowledge  vitiiin  it.  This  acadcnic  process  is  really  a  pretty  good  one  because 
It  Inevitably  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  parjuJigr.  itself.  The  wore  the 
scientists  explore  and  devote  thcnselvcs  to  the  paradi^,  the  core  problems 
arise  which  cannot  be  issplaincd  by  that  old  paradifyi.  Eventually  nany  pec^le 
sinultaneously  get  the  idea  of  a  new  aaradifxs,  so  wc  riovc,  for  instance,  froa 
Sswtonian  and  Galilean  pl^sics  to  tlie  physics  of  Tinstein,  Plane!:,  and  Keisen- 
berg.  Anyway,  it's  very  helpful  to  ere  oc.-a  thought  to  see  tee  overall  picture 
of  t^t  goes  on  in  sci^ce.  It  is  very  easy  to  relate  Kuhn's  ccssage  to  the 
probliss  ve  face  in  science  and  education  tou;^. 

f 

ttie  of  the  earlier  books,  which  really  superseded  Ktdwi  before  he  even  wrote 
X  think,  was  B.  *?•  Collin^WJd's  T!ie  Idea  of  nistorv.  Kidm's  booh  was  published 
adumt  tei  years  ago,  mid  Ck>llingwood*s  diout  twenty- five  years  ^o.  Gjllln^ood 
Is  a  fbie  scholar  mid  he  is  a  very  clear  philosophical  thinker,  but  in  addition, 
he  loc3:ed  at  history  Caad  therefore  at  scientific  progress,  etc.)  in  a  new  vs;., 
It  w^  a  sort  of  psydiiatric  way.  He  put  alraelf  ia  the  place  of  the  diaracters 
of  htetozy.  For  his,  history  is  soixithing  that  exists  only  in  cur  ewn  IwaRina- 
tiM  jmd  for  our  own  titas.  It  is,  of  course,  sticuilated  by  events  and  thou^ts 
of  long  ago,  bat  t!w  history  as  we  see  it  is  not  the  histoiy  that  oar  grOTd- 
diUdrei  will  see,  Fnrthenvjre,  for  our  purposes  ve  fcisw  a  lot  sore  about 
Grroks  than  the  Gi^^:s  thcsselves  *»uld  have  told  os.  Apparently  the  stuff 
Am’t  knew,  mid  imidi  could  have  tola  ik,  wc  are  aot  interested  in  ai^ 

v^.  Fhrtnernore,  toUingwood,  ra>rc  thmi  aimst  any  codem  writer,  pulls  to¬ 
gether  the  thin^  c»e  inrold  learn  in  Beed  College  or  St.  .Win's,  Carletim, 
Antiodi,  or  sewe  of  die  other  liberal  himanitics  colleges. 

teother  sudi  sel^lar— perhaps  harder  to  icidcrst^d— Is  C^waid  Spmsgler. 

His  teoks  are  still  tiasly  mid  still  fit  in  an  alrsist  Sifcylinc  fashion  omiy  of 
Ae  pnblecs  of  our  tims.  ^ey  stiU.  renain  intensely  ^^coular. 
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Dave  Marlowe  introduced  me  to  Bury*s  Idea  of  Progress t  which  is  a  precursor 
ro  some  of  these  more  modem  books.  Bury  must  have  written  about  1920, 

Karl  Popper's  The  Open  Society  and  Its  Riisnies  is  also  very  enlightening 
and  influential  upon  me  at  present,  liovjever,  it  is  focused  more  on  politics 
than  it  Is  on  science,  though  science  is  included. 

A  contemporary  Viennese  of  Popper's  is  huA-Jig  Bcrtalanffy  and  his  book, 
General  Svsten  Theorv. 


Another  Viennese  is  Wittgenstein,  with  his  books  and  essays  on  the  new 

logiCr, 

Coincidentally,  another  Viennese  contemporary  v;as  Kurt  Goedel,  who  proved 
the  theorem  that  every  system  had  to  be  a  part  of  some  other  system;  none  could 
stand  alone, 

« 

It  is  strange  that  this  group  of  men  developed  in  the  same  city  at  the  same 
time,  and  yet  the  city  itself  paid  little  attention  to  them.  There  is  a  new 
book  out  called  Wittgenstt in's  Vienna,  Stephen  Toulnin  is  one  of  the  authors, 
and  he  is  also  a  good  modem  thinker.  The  book  talks  also  about  Schoenberg  and 
other  artists  t/ho  vrere  associated  with  these  same  men  in  the  Vienna  of  those 
days.  I  didn't  read  the  book  but  an  tempted  to  sacrifice ' the  time  to  do  it. 

This  is  a  Vienna  t;hich  brought  us  into  extremely  modem  thinking  but  it  was 
quite  different  from  the  thinking  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler,  etc.  It  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  channel  from  them,  and  I  think,  too,  that  in  many  respects  it  went  far 
beyond  them, 

it 

Anotner  old  book  t;hich  is  Influential  upon  me  is  The  Biarv*  of  Annir.  Min. 

She  is  very  much  a  person  in  those  books,  and  while  perlinns  she  is  not  so  ur  to 
date  ns  tiie  other  people  I  have  been  thinking  about,  she  is  revealing  of  some 
aspects  of  the  romantic  psychoanalytic  age  which  other  artists  don't  really 
come  to7 

Another  book  which  I  have  only  barely  sk.inmed  is  Kannak  Tillich's  bool; 
called  From  Tine  to  Time.  I  think  that’s  the  title,  Kverybody  around  here 
just  calls  it  "The  Paulus  Book."  It's  about  the  domestic  life  of  Paul  Tillich, 
who  was  a  leading  theological  existentialist  in  both  Germany  and  this  country. 
Most  especially  it  is  a  revelation  of  Hannah  Tillich,  but  in  any  case,  it  is 
surprisingly  literarily  written,  and  it  fits  many  of  the  family  conflicts  and 
family  paradigms  that  we  like  to  face  today  in  our  thinking.  It  also  fits  the 
sort  of  Far  Eastern,  or  at  least  non-European  idea  that  ever>'body  contains 
within  him  all  the  goodness,  badness,  brightness,  and  stupidity  of  his  member 
culture— and  he  contains  it  in  a  useful  way. 

Another  old  book  which  is  also  influenced  by  Vienna,  but  more  on  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  side,  is  Psychodrana,  Vol,  I,  by  !toreno.  Parts  of  Moreno's  writings 
and  thoughts  become  significant  in  one  decade,  and  other  parts  become  significant 
in  another.  Significant  here  today  is  some  of  his  earliest  thoughts  about  com¬ 
munity  life  itself  as  a  sort  of  drama  which  is  playable  in  a  harmonious  or  a 
cacophonic  ^;ay,  Moreno  alw.iys  sav7  himself  as  a  sort  of  enemy  to  everyone  else. 

No  one  else  could  touch  him,  and  consequently  he  seems  himself  as  an  enemy  of 
Stanislavsky,  but  actually  I  think  that  Stanislavsky,  TIoreno,  and  Collingi'ood 
all  have  something  in  consaon.  They  try  to  get  into  the  inside  of  the  acts  of 
people  and  of  times. 
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Another  very  modem  bool:  ^^hich  stlmulatcr.  ne  lately,  wut  ^.’hich  I  don't 
understand  ^jcll  enough  yet,  Is  ifichel  Foucault's  The  Order  of  Things >  He  too 
Is  a  good  philosophical  thinker  and  I  think  he  is  here  In  this  book  getting 
beyond  structuralism.  There  is  perhaps  the  strongest  current  of  structuralism 
underlying  the  writings  of  Claude  Levi-Strauss ,  but  structuralism  runs  also  in 
Piaget  and  certainly  in  JIaon  Clionsky— though  Chomsky  is  a  quicli-change  artist 
who  has  held  many  different  and  seemingly  conflicting  theories  in  his  life. 
Structuralism  seems  to  hold  thu.  there  is  an  underlying  framcT/ork  of  thought 
influencing  the  grammar  of  every  language  and  every  thought  and  eveiry  myth  and 
every  construction  of  history,  etc.  In  a  way,  I  consider  that  Rohbe-Grillet, 
Becket,  and  Ionesco  have  some  structuralistic  underpulse  to  their  thinking, 
even  though  they  are  often  considered  existentialists,  which  is  sort  of  the 
opposite  of  structuralism.  Structuralism  developed  later,  as  I  see  it,  and 
tended  to  supersede  existentialism* 

Another  very  modem  hook  v;hich  is  extremely  helpful,  in  organizing  the 
things  that  we  already  knot;  but  don't  articulate  well,  and  therefore  don't 
really  keep  usefully  as  guides  to  our  behavior—is  J,  K.  Galbraith's  Economics 
and  the  Public  Pumose.  Here  he  tells  how  the  mainstream  of  U.  S,  economics 
is  no  longer  guided  by  the  desire  for  maximum  profit.  Rather  it  is  guided  by 
the  desire  for  continual  grot;th  and  for  increasing  potrer.  The  great  cccnomic 
acts  of  this  country  are  not  performed  by  individuals  but  by  group  minds.  Econ~ 
omic  power  is  not  in  the  hands  of  o:mers  but  in  the  hands  of  technical  experts 
who  cohere  in  a  collegial  kind  of  thinking  and  acting.  As  we  pass  from  small 
businesses,  small  schools,  small  medical  services,  etc.  to  larger  ones,  there 
Is  a  point  where  ve  find  a  quantum  leap  from  the  po;7er  and  usefulness  of  indi¬ 
vidual  will  to  this  corporate  reality  of  life  itself,  Tlicre  gets  to  be  a 
strong  drive  to\;ard  conglomeration  and  aggrandizement  approaching  infinity  as 
a  limit,  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  another  point  w!iere  a  quantum  leap 
will  be  evident,  and  this  is  somewhere  beyond  the  supranational  level  where 
whole’ cultures  begin  to  make  themselves  felt,  but  Galbraith  doesn't  talk  about 
this*  Tom  Turner  does,  and  Tom  feels  that  such  corporations  as  General  liotots 
and  I.T.T,  are  getting  into  trouble  because  tliey  do  not  think  that  ^;ay  and  do 
not  know  how  to.  The  economics  of  Galbraith  today  is  not  any  longer  Keynesian, 
as  I  see  it.  'The  last  good  neo-Keynesian  economics  explication  is  Paul  Saauel- 
son's  1973  edition  of  Econonics — the  big  college  textbook  which  805!  of  the 
schools  use  in  their  primary’  course.  Samuelson,  of  course,  kno\?s  ns  much  as 
Galbraith  but  he  is  writing  a  textoook.  Colleges  want  a  body  of  knowledge  at 
hand  with  which  they  can  snov;  ^  .udents  and  which  \;ill  alio’w  a  lot  of  further 
academic  e:iploration  and  articulation  of  the  old  paradigms.  It  is  for  this 
same  reason  that  ve  must  teac’.i  psychoanalysis  in  the  psychiatry  residencies. 
Nothing  else  stands  so  ready  at  hand  to  e;qjlain  everything  that  psychiatry  needs, 
however  useless  it  may  be,  ‘.lothing  else  is  so  excitingly  romantic  and  opens  the 
student  up  to  such  a  bright  future  of  exploration  and  interesting  practice. 

Hhat  intellectual  and  imaginative  resident  ^/ants  to  spend  his  life  figuring  out 
what  pill  to  give  a  patient?  Tlie  so-called  community  aspects  of  psychiatry  can 
be  exciting — can  be  even  more  exciting,  but  they  are  very;  poorly  v;orkcd  out  and 
poorly  articulated  into  any  form  that  can  be  scrolled  out  to  residents,  or  even 
convincingly  presented  to  grant-givers,  1  guess. 

Another  book  I  found  stirprisingly  illtjninating  ^;ns  Ruth  Caplan's  Psychiatr; 
and  the  Community  in  19th  Cmtur';  America.  Tlie  book  shot.-s  that  many,  many  things 
which  Ve  think  arc  innovations  wore  really  tried  out  in  the  last  century  or  two. 
If  we  read  about  them,  ho’wever,  we  night  not  want  to  do  some  of  them,  so  let's 
don't  read.  Ruth  also  wrote  another  book  called  Helping  Helpers  to  Help,  which 
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is  a  narmr,  specialized  bunch  of  data  on  hov;  a  sort  of  coranunity  consultation 
helped  a  whole  region  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  becone  able  to  handle  its  o^'m 
problems  better. 

An  important  development  here  is  the  human  relations  consultation  groups 
which  work  with  management  in  the  middle-sized  and  big  corporations.  They  are 
pretty  good— !ITL  is  the  most  important,  Caplan,  A,  B,  Little,  Tavistock,  and 
many  others,  of  course,  fit  in  also,  Galbraith  says  that  \;hat  they  don’t  rea¬ 
lize  is  that  the  tcchnostructure  of  corporations  utilize  then  to  get  things 
stirred  up  in  their  systems  which  they  could  not  otherwise  do.  So  that  the 
consultants  really  become  little  footballs.  The  ouners  also  use  these  con¬ 
sultants  to  get  some  influence  on  the  projects  of  the  technostructure, 

I  felt  that  Jay  Haley’s  writings  were  very  practically  relevant  over  the 
years  when  it  cane  to  dealing  with  families  and  groups  and  communities  in  a 
mental  health  professional  v.^ay,  I  remember  back  in  the  1950s,  v?hen  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  an  extension  of  Potter’s  idea  of  one-upmanship  to  psychotherapy.  I 
remember,  of  course,,  his  more  individualistic  studies  xjith  Don  Jackson  about 
the"double-bind*'  and  the  possibly  family  origin  of  schizophrenia.  Also  I  used 
to  be  fascinated  l>y  his  and  Bateson's  and  Birdwhistell's  ^7ork  with  body  lan¬ 
guage  and  non-verbal  communication  back  in  the  ’50s.  But  in  ’71  he  came  here 
with  his  ideas  of  the  impossibility  of  using  “interdisciplinary”  or  the  old 
fashioned  mental  hygiene  approach  to  mental  illness.  In  his  later  writings  he 
doesn’t  just  object  to  the  old,  he  furnishes  a  practical  group  and  community 
way  of  dealing  with  these  problems  but  says  that  the  two  cannot  really  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  sane  clinic,  that  is,  the  tvo  methods,  one  being  the  inter¬ 
disciplinary  case  and  casexrork  approach,  the  other  being  t’ne  approach  to  social 
forces  and  the  management  of  total  families,  classroom,  xrork  teams,  squads,  etc. 

Carl  Ivhittaker  is  perhaps  the  biggest  single  family  therapy  influence, 
—Although  Jane  Levenberg  has  some  influence,  and  into  the  periphery  of  that  sort 
of  influence  comes  Bob  Shapiro  on  one  side  and  Fanita  English  on  another,  Fanita’s 
Influence  is  no^/  almost  entirely  in  the  realm  of  transactional  analysis  rather 
than  in  the  Tavistock  area  or  the  classical  group  therapy  area.  Her  approach  to 
TA  Is  pretty  groupy— probably  more  groupy  than  the  average  you  hear  about.  Any¬ 
way,  none  of  these  people  \7rite  as  extensively  as  Jay  ilaley,  although  all  of 
then  write.  And  so  their  influence  tends  to  be  face  to  face  or  consultative 
over  reaches  of  tine  and  distance.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  they  are  all  pretty 
much  influenced  still  bj/  the  beauty  and  romance  of  one-to-one  intense  relation¬ 
ships.  Their  o^m  personalities  shov;  beautifully  through  their  therapy  or  into 
their  therapy,  I  don’t  laiow  which.  In  any  case,  it's  not  just  a  question  of  their 
getting  paid  for  pleasing  individuals.  It’s  a  question  of  a  kind  of  theory  which 
promises  all  kinds  cf  corners  to  develop  into  and  to  expand  the  paradigm,  Hiis 
is  not  especially  the  paradigm  of  psychoanalysis.  It  really  is  beyond  that.  I 
think  TA  has  become  a  qualitatively  different  thing  fron  just  an  extension  of 
psychoanalysis. 

Except  for  Carl,  the  same  people  have  something  of  an  influence  toward 
gestalt  therapy.  They  all  knew  Fritz  Peris  and  Dave  Kuofer — tliough  Dave  was  sort 
of  an  in-betweener  with  TA,  gestalt,  and  no  real  rejection  of  the  possibilities 
of  E^rsticism,  Uell,  everybody  seems  to  have  read  Fritz’s  writings  on  gestalt 
therapy  but  nobody  discusses  then.  Tl>ey  just  sort  of  lie  in  the  background. 

The  various  diverging  comers  of  gestalt  therasy  are  kind  of  pulled  together  in 
a  book  by  the  Bolsters  called  Gestalt  Therapy  intesratedz  Cnuntours  of  theory 
and  practice.  I  haven’t  read  it  all  but  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  conclusive 
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systeiQ  and  doesn’t  get  beyond  \7aat  I  think  is  the  gestalt  Achilles  heel— the 

ability  to  manipulate  only  individuals  within  a  group,  even  though  tb.ey 
talk  of  the  group  spirit  as  a  \;hole, 

Jonathan  Brora  here  is  an  ex-amy  spook,  a  young  thinVilng  nan  about  30  or 
so,  who  really  tries  any-  and  everything  in  a  way-out  fashion.  Last  spring 
he  put  me  onto  a  book  called  Hn counter  (irouns— First  Facts,  by  Liebennan,  lliles, 
etc.  This  is  a  ver;.'  influential  book  here  but  its  influence  has  sort  of  leveled 
out  nmr.  It  analyzes  pretty  carefully  sore  ten  encounter  groups  conducted  in 
Stanford  by  leaders  frora  various  schools  of  thought.  * — No,  I  think  there  were 
fifteen  groups.  It  reads  fairly  well,  not  dry  like  nost  research.  It’s  really 
written  for  popular  consunntion.  It  docs  consider  a  couple  of  cases  of  actual 
manipulation  of  the  group  itself  rather  than  individuals  \;itb.in  the  group,  but 
most  of  what  went  on  was  simply  one-to-one  vjithin  a  group,  or  group-to-one. 

I  have  prohahly  neglected  Carl  Rogers  too  much,  especially  his  later  writings, 
I  got  interested  in  R.  D.  Laing  and  Cooper  last  winter,  and  in  the  late  \7inter 
Horris  Hansell  led  i&a  back  again  to  Scheff,  t>hcre  Arlinc  U.  Daniels  had  sent  me 
about  the  tine  I  went  to  Viet  Nam.  ?olloT7inB  on  the  heels  of  Scheff,  llorris 
brought  us  into  a  converse  tlon  with  Uemer  Ifandoll  as  a  representative  of  the 
California  1C!0  approach  to  mental  health.  1R!0  has  not  been  well  written  up  in 
any  books  that  I  kncn-7  of  but  it  produces  a  forking  of  the  roads  bet\7een  present 
kinds  of  therapi7  and  management,  ’.7hich  are  costly  aimed  at  improving  the  mental 
health  of  the  mental  healdt  ^.’ork'rs,  and  on  the  otlter  side  the  road  has  forked 
toward  whatever  is  practical  in  actually  maintaining  the  mental  health  of  the 
community.  It  turns  out  that  it  has  verj'  little  t-  do  with  traditional  manage¬ 
ment.  ICIO  generally  ends  up  \7±th  no  waiting  list,  minimal  onc-to-one  therapy, 
considerable  rehab  work,  and  good  cohorting  (that  is,  ex-disturbed  people  form¬ 
ing  self-help  groups),  and  there  is  also  strong  solicitation  of  patients,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  new  patient  costs  tlje  llflO  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  reading  leads  today  to  one,  perhaps  non- 
permanent  concept;  that  ;7e  are  not  heading  toward  the  maximizing  of  profits  as  . 
the  laissez  fairc  econony  did;  we  are  not  heading  to\7ard  eternal  growth  like  the 
large  corporations  of  today;  but  we  are  heading  to\7ard  a  development  of  an 
organization  and  a  service  as  an  organism  with  a  birth,  life,  and  death  in  a 
definite  time.  Tlie  net/  organization  may  even  die  a  little  early — nay  even  die 
dysthanasically ,  but  at  least  it  dies  sone;7hat  predictably  and  its  component 
workers  and  clients  move  on  to  other  things.  It  doesn’t  necessarily  conglom¬ 
erate  nor  does  it  follow  Parkinson’s  Latf, 

When  this  last  concept— if  it  is  really  what  t7c  are  doing— gets  written 
up  and  understood  by  the  professional  i^orld,  then  it  is  already  obsolete  and 
I  kind  of  tiiink  that  tiost  of  ciie  stuff  in  most  of  the  books  above  is  really 
not  any  more  the  leading  edge  of  developing  cental  health  practices.  Leading 
edge  in  the  variegated  concepts  is  probably  being  promulgated  by  word  of 
mouth  and  perhaps  by  a  feu  very  unpopular  i.'ri tings. 

Oh,  yes,  a  useful  book  is  Abstracts  of  the  Standard  Edition  of  the  Complete 
Psychological  Works  of  Sigmund  Freud,  edited  by  C,  L.  Rothgeb,  Internaci jnal 
University  Press,  1973,  paperback  '^4,95,  The  advantage  of  this  book  is  that  a 
teacher  ;7ho  has  in  his  past  read  a  good  bit  of  Freud  can  go  through  this  book 
and  recall  everything  he  has  read  and  see  also  where  it  fits  into  things  he 
hasn’t  read,  get  a  notion  of  what  those  tilings  are,  and  even  t.'ithout  reading 
them  he  can  think  and  talk  appropriately  with  this  background,  f-ometimes  it 
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0  HISTORY,  DRAIIA,  AND  LIVING:  The  Approaches  of  Collingwood 

and  Stanislavsky  Tovmrd  the  Cultural  Repertoire  of  Ideal 
Behavior  and  the  Hunan  Realities  of  History 

By  Matthew  D,  Parrish 

The  thoughts  in  this  paper  are  gathered  largely  from  its  bibliography, 
and  while  they  sometimes  paraphrase  the  great  Russian  director  and  the  great 
British  historian,  the  thoughts  are  also  influenced  by  my  own  perception  of 
individuals  and  organizations  as  clients,  and  by  general  literary  explora¬ 
tions. 

Stanislavsky’s  View  of  Drama 

From  reading  Stanislavsky,  I  conclude  that  acting  is  a  sacrament.  It  is 
the  outv7ard  and  visible  sign  of  Jnward  and  spiritual  endennnent  of  character 
and  feeling  in  the  actor  himself.  The  role  can  only  be  developed  out  of  the 
actor*s  real  potential  for  the  relevant  acts  and  behavior  of  the  villain  or 
hero  he  is  portraying.  An  actor  with  nc-  potential  for  jealous  murder  cannot 
convincingly  play  the  role  of  Othallo.  oimilarly,  a  psychiatrist  %jitb  no 
potential  for  craziness  in  himself  cannot  grasp  a  psychotic  patient’s  inner 
thoughts  and  needs. 

A  corollary:  Each  member  of  tJie  audience'  goes  to  the.  theater  to  sec  hlm- 
self—not  to  see  Othello,  not  to  see  Barrymore.  He  goes  to  exercise  his  o'.m 
potential,  murderous  feelings,  ambition,  courage,  fear,  etc.  If  there  are  no 
good  murderotis  or  courageous  audiences,  then  no  really  good  actors  can  develop. 

Whenever  the  actor  puts  some  personal  trait  of  his  own  into  the  role,  his 
audience  senses  the  character  as  if  it  were  especially  real.  For  instance,  if 
an  actor  portraying  Don  Quixote  is  hoarse  but  goes  on  and  uses  that  hoarseness 
as  part  of  the  character,  then  the  audience  members  will  feel  that  they  will 
never  sec  another  Don  Quixote  like  him.  They  sense  him  as  a  unique  individual, 
this  Don  Quixote,  and  ho  lives  vividly  in  the  present  moment  with  them.  This 
portrayal’s  very  uniqueness  makes  each  Individual  in  the  audience  feel  that  he 
himself  is  somewhat  like  that  Don  Quixote.  When  the  actor  concentrates  on  the 
entire  life  range  and  inner  feelings  of  the  character,  then  the  audience  will 
also  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  inner  feelings  of  that  character,  Kie 
events  he  brings  about  will  then  seem  quite  natural,  or  even  inevitable.  The 
audience  will  help  in  the  creation  of  the  role.  In  this  sense  the  audience 
becomes  an  artist.  If  the  actor  concentrates  on  trying  to  please  or  impress 
the  audience,  then  the  audience  will  sit  back,  passively  purring  with  shallow 
perceptions. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  distinguished  bet>7een  the  eternal  truths  por¬ 
trayed  in  a  fable  or  play,  and  the  transient  facts  or  events  which  occur  in  a 
news  event  or  an  actual  battle.  The  actor  is  concerned  with  portraying  truths 
and  not  facts. 

Truth  is  consistent  and  fitting  with  what  seems  natural.  It  follows  the 
physical  laws  and  general  principles  that  we  already  accept  in  nature,  A  scien¬ 
tist  who  mai:es  many  measurements  on  the  rate  of  fall  of  a  stone  deduces  a 
general  principle  about  the  motion  of  bodies.  Yet  any  particular  measurement 
may  not  precisely  fit  that  general  principle.  On  a  stage,  stones  v:ould  fall  in 
accord  with  the  even  more  general  truth  that  all  stones  do  not  fall  the  smne. 
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A  particular  stone  falling  in  a  particular  performance  EdLght  fall  unlquely~* 
being  disturbed,  perhaps,  by  a  puff  of  wind — but  this  unique  fact  on  the  stage 
contributes  to  the  action.  It  becomes  an  artistic  truth  within  the  drama* 

Any  event  on  the  stage  is  either  changed  into  an  Aristotelian  truth  or  else 
the  drama  loses  its  significance  and  the  stage  becomes  merely  a  wooden  plat¬ 
form. 

An  actual  fact  or  event  may  be  less  believable  than  a  fiction,  because  an 
actual  fact  is  not  so  near  to  what  we  can  reasonably  accept  as  truth.  In  this 
'sense  we  should  say,  ’’Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,”  but  we  should  also  say, 
"Fact  is  stranger  than  any  fiction  with  the  appearance  of  truth."  We  must 
remecber,  though,  that  the  little  touch  of  pe»'uliarity  in  a  person’s  action  or 
the  little  deviation  in  the  fall  of  a  stone  convinces  us  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  event— in  spite  of  the  slight  deviation  from  the  Isms  of  reason¬ 
able  truth.  Thus,  the  streak. of  goodness  in  Shakespeare’s  lago  makes  him  more 
human  than  would  a  strict  adherence  to  pure  villainy. 

How,  Stanislavsky  believed  that  people  became  emotional  not  about  the  fact 
that  an  event  v^as  happening.  Rather  they  became  emotional  about  the  effect  of 
that  event  on  a  person.  If  the  event  were  only  an  imaginary*  one,  and  the  actor 
behaved  as  ii  it  were  true,  then  the  audience  would  feel  its  very  real  effect 
iQ>on  their  <nm  emotions.  Thus  the  hxman  truth  is  inside  the  actor  and  not  in 
the  event, 

A  real  king  does  not  go  around  enthusiastically  believing  he  is  king. 
Kingship  is  a  "matter  of  fact"  for  him.  The  politician,  hotmver,  has  some 
doubts  about  whether  he  will  be  elected,  and  thus  he  believes  enthusiastically 
'  In  himself  and  in  his  mission.  So  does  the  paranoid,  the  religious  fanatic, 

■  and  tl»e  mother  who  pretends  her  slightly  retarded  child  is  magnificently  bright. 
The  little  shadow  of  doubt  whether  one's  identity  is  really  what  it  ought  to  be 
brings  the  enthtisiasn  and  the  emotional  energy  to  the  sure  belief  that  one  is 
in  fact  a  king,  or  that  one  has  in  fact  the  only  true  religion  or  a  uniquely 
bri^.t  child. 

.  I  have  seen  patients  in  mental  hospitals  who  believed  that  they  were  some 
sort  of  king  or  god  and  vjerc  accepted  as  such  by  the  other  patients  and  the 
staff.  These  kingly  patients  maintained  a  dignity  and  some  mild  enthusiasm 
about  their  kingliness,  but  this  enthusiasm  became  much  fiercer  when  they  were 
faced  with  a  "doubting  Thomas."  Of  course,  most  paranoid  people  in  cental  hos¬ 
pitals  are  surrounded  by  unbelievers.  Consequently  they  either  protest  vocif¬ 
erously  and  long,  or  else  they  retreat  within  themselves  with  their  beliefs 
and  simply  do  not  bother  other  people  with  them.  Nevertheless,  they  believe 
very  enthusiastically  in  their  kingship.  Sometimes  patients  under  hypnosis 
show  evidence  of  great  emotional  strain  in  trying  to  maintain  a  very  improb¬ 
able  belief.  For  instance,  when  a  patient  under  hypnosis  is  told  that  he  can 
perceive  no  other  person  except  the  hypnotist,  the  patient  sweats  a  great  deal 
and  appeai.'S  tremulous  and  disturbed.  When  the  other  people  in  the  room  are 
noisy  and  threatening,  he  still  does  not  give  evidence  of  perceiving  the  other 
people;  he  only  gives  evidence  of  great  enthusiasm  for  his  singleness  of  per¬ 
ception  towards  the  operator. 

In  short,  a  pretended  fact  or  a  hypothesis  that  ought  to' be  true  can  be 
believed  with  far  core  enthusiasm  than  a  precisely  observed  and  measured  event, 
"Ske.  very  false  and  musical  death  of  Maria  Callas  acting  the  part  of  Camille 
brings  more  emotion  to  the  audience  than  does  the  death  of  the  real  Maria  Callas 
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or  the  real  Camille.  Believing  in  his  goods,  the  salesman  can  begin  to  sell. 
Believing  in  his  role,  the  actor  can  begin  to  create  that  role  in  the  “on  stage 
truth.*’ 


Stanislavslcy  required  his  actors  to  begin  their  acting  of  the  role  a  few 
minutes  before  they  stepped  on  the  stage  with  it.  Then,  the  stage  entrance 
was  merely  a  smooth  continuation  of  the  life  of  that  character.  Similarly, 
he  re-  aired  his  actors  to  consider  how  many  relatives  Othello  nay  have  had, 
even  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  play,  and  also  to  consider  what  events 
occurred  in  the  character's  childhood.  Each  actor  might  assume  different  rela¬ 
tives  and  different  events,  but  that  background  of  belief  and  participation  in 
his  character's  life  made  his  acting  much  mo*  h  true  to  life,  much  more  involving 
of  his  audience's  heart. 

How,  the  kind  of  background  the  actor  imagines  as  causative  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  depends  on  what  the  actor's  own  times  hold  as  causative  of  character  traits. 
In  one  decade  an  actor  may  imagine  the  family  breeding  that  went  into  Othello. 

In  another  decade  he  may  consider  the  diet  Othello  was  reared  on,  the  love 
potions  he  drank,  the  rewards  contingent  on  his  behavior,  the  wills  of  his  gods, 
the  positions  of  the  plane^ts,  or  the  aleatoric  probabilities  in  his  life. 

Othello  is  a  character  developed  in  the  audience  member  by  Shakespeare-* 
Gutenberg,  if  the  member  reads  the  play.  It  is  developed  by  Shakespeare- 
Hobeson  if  he  sees  Paul  Robeson's  production  on  the  stage.  The  Shakespeare- 
Robeson  Othello  is  created  by  the  audience  member  in  himself  as  a  peculiar 
version  especially  fitting  to  that  member,  but  it  is  thus  created  only  if 
Robeson  lives  out  Robeson's  own  unique  version  of  Othello  inside  himself. 

An  actor  sees,  hears,  and  behaves  on  stage  differently  from  the  way  he 
would  see,  hear,  and  behave  the  same  events  in  his  own  home,  where  he  is  not  on 
display.  On  the  stage  there  is  more  truth;  in  the  home  there  is  more  fact.  On 
the  stage  an  eternal  and  reasonable  truth  is  movingly  portrayed  in  a  sort  of 
consistent  dream,  with  painted  scenery.  That  truth  is  experienced  in  the  life 
within  the  heart  of  each  audience  menber.  It  is  not  experienced  in  the  life 
which  goes  on  between  the  audience  meabers  and  their  peers.  ^ 

Flays  and  role-playing  and  the  reliving  which  occurs  in  therapy  or  in 
classroom  may  help  us  to  grasp  our  cam  experiences  and  to  feel  then  more  clear¬ 
ly.  Otlldren  thus  learn  to  read  a  play  by  first  acting  in  one.  Later  they 
read  it,  re-act  it,  and  re-read  it  with  a  better  sense  now  of  what  each  char¬ 
acter  feels.  Since  every  feeling  a  student  experiences  is  a  feeling  within 
himself,  then  he  himself  must  be  in  some  degree  a  murderer  or  a  hero.  In  his 
“true"  but  non-factual  role-playing  he  gains  an  ability  to  feel  more  of  the 
things  which  get  laid  down  in  his  otm  character  as  it  develops~in  his  own  self 
as  it  develops. 

You  a  self  or  as  character  do  not  exist  until  you  merge  with  the  influ¬ 
ences  upon  your  tines.  You  do  this  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  religious  fanatic 
or  the  salesman.  Otherwise  you  exist  only  as  an  observer,  not  as  a  self  nor  as 
a  dramatic  character.  For  the  self  and  the  personal  character  develop  only  as 
a  member  of  a  family  or  of  a  society  of  some  sort.  A  baby  who  grew  up  in  a 
world  of  plants  would  hardly  be  recognizable  as  human  by  the  time  he  became  an 
adult. 
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.  Stanislavsky  also  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  tempo  and  rhythm  at 
which  we  feel  and  behave  most  clearly  In  a  particular  situation.  If  we  pro¬ 
ceed  at  an  emotional  task  with  a  certain  speed  fitting  to  the  emotional 
pressure  required  of  that  task,  and  at  a  certain  pulse  (or  swell  and  fall  of 
attention  and  concern)  then  we  are  better  absorbed  into  the  task.  Thus  we 
chop  wood  at  a  pace  fitting  the  amount  of  anger  Inside  our  hearts,  or  fitting 
the  pressure  of  time  to  finish  before  dark,  or  fitting  the  need  for  exercise. 
Each  need  leads  us  to  different  speeds  and  pulses  (tempos  and  rhythms).  If 
we  behave  at  the  wrong  tempo  the  behavior  does  not  allow  the  full  expression 
of  our  own  feelings,  and  it  is  also  unconvincing  to  those  who  v;atcli  us, 

Ihis  idea  seems  akin  to  the  James— Lange  theory  of  “the  ecsotions ,  which  asserts 
that  an  emotion  swells  up  within  us  after  we  behave  as  if  we  had  that  emotion, 
thus  we  fear  the  bull  mostly  after  we  begin  to  run  from  him, 

Ihe  Cultural  Conserve  or  the  Repertoire  of  Behavior 

Acting  is  a  sacrament  in  yet  a  second  sense.  It  is  the  oatv7ard  and  vis¬ 
ible  sign  of  the  inward  cultural  conserve  which  is  stored  inside  booV-s  and 
folk  memories— in  the  plays,  tales,  songs  of  the  people  vjho  are  the  potential 
audience.  The  roles  within  the  cultural  or  literary  conserve  must  be  express¬ 
ible  in  the  feelings  of  each  full  member  of  that  culture— or  else  the  folk 
will  forget  that  unexpressible  role.  Americans  by  mld-20th  Century  saw  almost 
no  significance  in  the  great  concern  with  religion  which  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Our  modem  image  of  good  kings  like  Henry  III  of  England  is 
momentarily  disturbed  when  we  come  across  a  document  showing  some  of  the  cruel 
and  inconsiderate  acts  of  this  nan  who  was  so  much  more  gentle  than  his  con— 
ten^orarics.  Apparently  we  today  do  not  contain  within  us  quite  so  much  vio¬ 
lence,  rurthermore,  for  all  our  lack  of  religious  feeling  wa  cannot  understand 
the  religious  tolerance  and  spiritual  calm  of  East  Asians. 

J.  L,  Moreno  took  exception  to  Stanislavsky’s  methods  because  he  thought 
they  only  reactivated,  emotionalized,  and  illuminated  the  memories  within  the 
cultural  conserve.  The  actor  was  only  polishing  up  roles  which  were  conserved 
in  books,  in  folk  memory,  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  theater  itself.  He 
mined  intensive  experiences  out  of  the  past. 

Moreno  himself  would  have  preferred  to  activate  de  novo  the  emotion^ 
strains  and  joys  between  two  or  three  persons  \7ho  were  living  out  spontaneous¬ 
ly  their  ovTn  life  with  one  another.  Moreno  wanted  to  de— conserve  the  ac  tor 
from  the  rituals,  the  cliches,  and  the  fixed  assumptions  which  he  had  gained 
In  the  course  of  his  life. 

Moreno  and  many  of  his  fellow  psycho-dramatists  ssxt  the  conserve  as  the 
end  product  of  a  creative  act,  a  product  reproduceable  without  spontaneity,  a 
product  where  all  the  creativity  was  already  accomplished.  An  example  would 
be  a  novel.  Shakespeare  or  Beethoven  seen  in  this  context  were  identical  with 
their  works.  They  were  not  seen  as  the  very  human  persons  in  the  process  of 
spontaneously  generating  those  worlts.  The  opposite  pole  to  this  unchanging  cul¬ 
tural  conserve  was  the  continuously  and  spontaneously  creative  Godhead — the 
Creator-in-action  as  contrasted  with  His  created  works. 

Within  the  conserve,  mankind  sought  for  the  perfect  system  X7hich  would 
maintain  Itself  unchanging  in  spite  of  the  particular  individuals  playing  the 
W>les  within  the  system.  Hius  they  sought  for  the  stable  and  perfect  bureauc- 
raegr,  army,  factory,  symphony,  psychiatric  treatment  process,  etc.  Any  needed 
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parts  of  such  systems  could  be  reproduced  vJithout  spontaneity.  The  perfect 
system  of  religion,  of  managerial  education,  or  of  how-to-do-it  literature 
should  produce  the  most  beautiful  personality  in  the  vorld  much  as  a  printing 
press  reproduced  a  beautiful  color  print  of  Mona  Lisa.  The  psycho-dramatists 
vould  say  that  once  Leonardo  had  put  dotm  his  brush,  all  the  creative  action 
pertaining  to  Hona  Lisa  was  ended.  Since  most  men  could  tolerate  only  a  little 
spontaneity,  tliey  lived  out  most  of  their  life  In  a  series  of  secure  and  pre¬ 
dictable  cliches  and  rituals. 

The  psycho-dramatists  seem  to  see  Stanislavsky's  work  half*.^ay  between 
their  idea  of  the  continuously  and  spontaneously  creative  Godhead  and  the 
fixed  and  finished  certainties  of  the  conserve.  According  to  their  patients* 
needs,  the  psycho-dramatists  try  to  lead  patients  sonetimss  more  tov?ard  the 
spontaneity  of  the  Godhead;  sometimes  tovjard  the  security  of  the  traditional 
conserve.  They  saw  bureaucrats,  soldiers,  and  tradesmen  as  carefully  acting 
the  roles  they  were  trained  for,  without  developing  their  own  creativity  nor 
expressing  their  own  personalities  in  those  roles.  The  psycho-dramatists 
wished.  Ideally,  that  life  Itself  could  be  played  out  as  personalities  inter¬ 
acted  spontaneously  with  other  personalities,  without  a  script.  They  would 
produce  next  emotions,  new  concepts,  and  nevj  human  relationships  as  they  faced 
each  otlter  in  the  present.  They  would  not  merely  intensify  emotions  and  con¬ 
cepts  drawn  from  the  past. 

Collingwood' s  View  of  History 

History  is  not  itself  a  series  of  events,  but  rather  it  is  the  things  about 
those  events  which  influence  our  emotions  and  thus  our  actions  today.  If  the 
Helopennesian  War  had  meant  nothing  to  anyone  at  its  time  •we  probably  would  not 
know  that  it  had  ever  occurred.  It  would  not  be  part  of  our  history.  If  arche¬ 
ologists  reconstructed  the  events  of  that  ■v»ar  today  and  sore  writers  poptjlarized 
the  events  among  us,  the  Pclopennesian  War  night  become  a  part  of  our  current 
life — a  part  of  our  history.  For  history  is  the  life  in  those  events,  a  life 
we  feel  inside  us.  Similarly,  an  event  is  not  news  unless  it  gets  into  the 
newspapers  or  other  news  media,  and  therefore  into  our  lives  and  feelings.  As 
far  as  its  effect  upon  our  national  life  is  concerned,  an  unreported  event  may 
as  well  not  have  happened. 

Traditional  historians,  following  the  methods  of  natural  science,  describe 
the  outside  of  an  event.  Tliey  describe  bodies  and  their  observable  movements. 

Ltt  this  way  also  a  behavioristic  psychologist  describes  the  response  of  a  rat  to 
a  particular  stimulus.  He  watches  the  rat  Ir  p  when  an  electric  currenc  hits 
him  but  the  psychologist  does  not  assume  the  rat  feels  pain.  He  c.^n  only  observe 
a  leap,  not  a  pain.  In  effect,  the  inside  of  these  psychological  events  is  like 
a  closed  "black  box"  wl ose  interior  structure  and  functions  must  only  be  guessed 
at.  Minds  to  the  "beha-vloristic"  historian  are  like  the  boxes  of  electronic 
equipment  in  World  War  II  which  were  set  to  blow  themselves  up  if  an  enetay  tried 
to  open  them.  Thus,  the  enemy  investigators  could  only  provide  electrical  input 
to  the  box  and  measure  output  in  order  to  guess  what  ki'nd  of  mechanisms  might  be 
inside  the  box.  Like  the  behavioral  psychologist  who  does  not  fool  himself  that 
he  really  knows  what's  going  on  in  the  mind  of  another  person  or  of  a  rat.  The 
traditional  "behavioristic"  historian  con'' entrates  his  study  "not  upon  Caesar's 
thought  but  upon  the  time,  place,  and  method  of  his  crossing  the  Rubicon,  He 
compares  the  observed  event  itself  with  other  events,  and  may  generalize  to  a 
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law  of  historical  behavior.  Such  a  Ian#  supervenes  over  the  behavior  of  many 
juen  but  it  does  not  assume  that  behind  individual  behaviors  there  are  individ¬ 
ual  feelings  within  the  individual  minds. 

Collingwood,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns  hinself  with  the  inside  of  the 
event.  He  tries  to  describe  the  thought  within  the  event.  This  thought  in¬ 
cludes  Caesar’s  feeling  of  defiance  at  Republican  law,  and  his  personal  preju¬ 
dices  toward  some  of  the  other  leaders  within  the  Rcpiiblic.  Collingwood  ihlnks 
himself  into  the  action  and  tries  to  discern  the  thought  of  the  actor  in  his¬ 
tory,  Xhe  Collingwood  historians,  however,  consider  that  the  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  actor  which  is  the  cause  of  the  event  is  not  different  from  the 
event  itself.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  looking  at  the  event.  The  history 
of  thought,  and  therefore  all  history,  is  the  reenactment  of  past  thought  on 
the  stage  of  the  historian's  own  mind.  Thus  the  character  in  history,  such  as 
Julius  Caesar,  is  considered  an  on-stage  actor  in  the  Stanislavsky  sense.  He 
is  most  convincing  and  most  influential  if  we  can  read  the  internal  causes  of 
his  behavior.  At  the  same  time,  the  historian,  such  as  Collingijcod  himself, 
is  an  on-stage  actor  and  is  showing  tis  from  the  stage  of  his  book  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  inside  thought  behind  the  events  of  history.  To  know  the  thought 
is  to  know  the  event  better.  To  know  the  event  better  is  to  know  iiore  of  the 
thought. 

By  such  reexamination  and  reliving  the  thought  becomes  our  ovm  thought. 

It  steps  a  bit  apart  frosa  the  conserve,  just  as  Stanislavsky’s  Othello  docs.  — 
History  then  takes  its  meaning  from  the  only  thing  that  can  give  history  any 
meaning  at  all— our  present  life  and  thought. 

Even  the  Collingi^ood  historian  is  interested  in  the  thoughts  of  historical 
personages  only  as  those  thoughts  influence  social  customs  and  events.  He  is 
not  interested  in  the  way  the  personages  ate  or  made  love  or  carried  out  their 
hobbles  to  satisfy  their  own  personal  needs.  As  far  as  these  non-historlcal  ^ 
thoughts  and  events  are  concerned,  the  actor  is  not  a  personage  but  only  a 
person. 

Collingwood,  Freud,  Erikson,  and  others  tried  to  reach  the  human  inner 
side  of  these  springs  of  behavior.  Yet  none  of  them  write  the  history  of  a 
country  or  of  a  person — such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  Hoses  or  Luther — as  if 
they  themselves  were  more  involved  than  mere  scientif5.c  observers  would  be. 

Ho,  these  writers  interpret  the  actor’s  or  the  patient’s  thought  rather  than 
participating  in  that  tiiought  or  reliving  it.  These  men  talk  about  persorages 
as  most  doctors  talk  about  their  patients.  They  do  not  talk  as  a  patient  (nor 
as  a  historical  personage),  giving  out  his  thoughts  as  he  felt  then.  These 
writers  are  objective,  aloof,  detached,  and  scientific  doctors.  They  add  to 
the  conserve  a  set  of  fixed  truths,  though  in  the  process  of  doing  so  some 
writers  spontaneously  contribute  to  the  events  of  their  tines.  They  are  not, 
however,  like  the  laorc  modem  participant  therapist  who  sweats  along  with  his 
patient.  For  these  writers,  science  seems  to  carry  more  prestige  than  art  does. 

Stanislavsky’s  actor,  perhaps  like  the  historical  personage,  could  by  in¬ 
sincere  behavior  alone  impress  the  audience.  But  feeling  inside  hinself  the 
genuine  fullness  of  the  role  and  the  tactile  sense  of  the  rantonime,  he  contacts 
the  single  world-mind  \7hxch  is  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  in  the  audience. 
The  actor  thus  strikes  a  resonance  within  each  member  of  the  audience  and  each 
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member  of  his  troupe.  The  historical  personage  insofar  as  he  Is  acting  effec¬ 
tively  within  history,  strikes  the  same  harmony  with  the  minds  of  his  followers 
and  tiiose  of  his  observers  in  the  locdla. 

Harcel  Proust  and  Barbara  Tuchman  came  close  to  this  form  of  writing 
because  they  wrote  more  like  patients  than  like  doctors  or  researrfiers. 

We  oust  not  assume,  however,  that  all  historical  events  grow  out  of  the 
Bind  of  this  or  that  individual  personage.  The  tliiaking  that  results  in  a 
president's  pronouncement  of  policy  is  not  entirely  the  president's.  It  is 
usually  the  thinking  of  his  staff.  Some  of  the  thoughts  the  president  pro¬ 
nounced  nay  have  been  beyond  his  understanding.  Collinguood  often  writes  as 
if  the  personage  himself  did  all  the  thinking,  but  in  the  full  historical  sense 
the  personage  is  not  a  single  person.  His  mind  is  the  working  of  many  brains 
within  the  influence  also  of  a  particular  climate,  landscape,  and  architecture 
or  city  structure.  After  the  reasons  for  an  edict  have  vanished  the  edict  itsel 
Bay  live  oa  and  be  used  by  small  people  for  purposes  the  originating  personage 
never  dreamed.  Nevertheless,  it  may  become  a  part  of  that  later  history. 

Just  as  an  actor  cannot  really  portray  emotions  that  he  has  never  expe¬ 
rienced,  nor  act  .as  a  character  that  is  not  really  within  bio  already,  so  an 
historian  cannot  write  "truthfully"  and  convincingly  about  a  war  if  he  has  never 
esqierlenccd  combat  himself.  If,  however,  he  has  ccmcianded  troops  he  be 
able  to  understand  the  thinking  of  Alexander  or  Hioon. 

CoUingwood  seems  to  think  that  nasss,  dates,  events,  and  descriptions  arc 
merely  non-human  measurements.  They  arc  not  human  history.  They  only  bccooe 
human  history  when  some  newsman  or  some  historian  brings  out  the  tbou^t  within 
them— the  thought  which  is  both  his  own  and  that  of  the  people  who  carried  out 
the  historical  action.  This  revelation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  actor  who 
brings  out  the  plot  of  the  play— the  thought  which  is  both  his  own  and  the 
author's.  Even  so,  the  mere  et^athizing  with  the  personage's  flow  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  psychology  and  not  history.  History  is  the  role-playing  of  those  . 
thoughts  as  they  fit  in  with  social  changes  and  socially  significant  occurrences 
at  a  certain  time  in  the  life  of  a  people.  History  is  also  the  re-entering  of 
that  role  by  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  history  and  the  fitting  of  the  inner 
thought  of  those  roles  into  the  course  of  life  in  his  own  contemporary  world. 

Similarly,  a  diary  or  a  biography  Is  not  in  Itr  If  history,  thou^  It  may 
contain  some  history.  It  must  be  reenacted  in  an  his  'rian's  wind  until  it 
becomes  the  socially  influential  thought  which  is  history.  If  sosa*  thought  or 
some  evunt  occurs  which  cannot  be  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  then 
that  is  not  history.  Of  course,  some  new  and  better  historian  may  cose  along 
some  day  who  can  make  it  history. 

History  of  which  we  are  unconscious  is  a  mere  natural  process,  like  a  std»- 
laarlne  current  or  a  storm  oa  a  distort  planet.  History  icself  is  a  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  minds  of  the  historian  and  of  the  reader,  and  often  it  is  also  a 
consciousness  in  the  mind  of  the  personage — such  as  Caesar  when  he  spontane¬ 
ously  cro~ses  the  Rubicon.  At  other  times,  though,  events  arc  caused  by  a  per¬ 
sonage  without  his  realizing  their  significance.  They  only  become  history  if 
other  people  (historians)  can  piece  them  together  into  their  socially  dcvelop- 
ccAtal  context. 
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There  is  a  cognition  prior  to  thought — an  unconscious  or  partly  Ihot^ht 
goal  for  the  reflective  thought  which  is  about  to  occur.  This  early  cogni¬ 
tion  ttimes  fr<Ka  the  Zeitgeist,  the  spirit  of  the  tines.  Its  assu^tions  are 
already  stabilized  within  the  conserve.  But  the  individual  hicself  Bust 
think  through  the  reflection  appropriate  to  that  goal.  If  the  iudividual 
fails  to  reflect,  then  events  bu^le  on  without  the  driving  force  of  conscious 
htseanity.  They  can  only  beco^  historically  significant  if  soaeone  else  (the 
historian)  lives  then  out  within  his  own  Bind  and  pieces  thea  together  in 
their  context  with  other  social  events. 

SttiBqary 

Traditional  historians  or  drasatic  directors  have  concerned  theiselves 
prinarUy  with  the  "outside”  appearance  of  an  historical  event  or  a  drasatic 
act.  They  sees  to  believe  that  the  event  is  all  that  an  historian  can  knew  for 
sure.  The  act  or  the  gesture  upon  the  stage  is  the  only  thing  whicli  can  inpress 
an  audience.  Like  behavlorist  psychologists,  they  believe  there  can  be  no  cer¬ 
tain  knowlc^c  of  the  thoughts  behind  an  event  or  act — there  can  only  be  guesses. 

A  ^re  existentialist  view  aaintains  that  continued  existence  of  a  certain 
personality  (or  culture)  depends  upon  the  continuation  in  soneone's  thought  of 
a  c<msistcnt  pattern  of  ideas  and  desires,  as  well  as  a  pattern  of  rituals  and 
behaviors.  If  a  person  (or  a  culture)  ik>vcs  into  such  a  pattern  of  actions 
quite  detached  frosa  the  old  pattern,  then  he  is  considered  a  new  character  (or 

of  culture).  An  actor  changes  his  personal  dranatic  culture  when  one  day 
he  plays  the  iwrose  Hssilct  and  the  next  the  jealous  Othello,  or  when  he  acts 
as  father  to  his  children  or  first  bascaan  on  his  ball  tcan.  A  governront  so 
alters  itself  when  it  changes  froa  republic  to  CBpirc. 

Like  existentialists,  Stanislavsky  and  Colling^ood  seen  to  hold  that  an 
individual  ^  his  behavior.  A  law  ^  the  way  it  is  enforced  by  the  courts  and 
the  infoxnal  discretions  of  policecsm.  The  actor's  ideas,  desires,  thoughts,' 
and  feelings  arc  part  of  the  acts  thenselvcs.  Stanislavsky  and  (^llingwood 
attend  to  the  rules  and  the  blueprints  for  these  patterns  of  action — the  bli«- 
prirts  conserved  in  the  nind  of  the  actor  or  in  the  book  in  the  law  library. 
These  blueprints,  these  fdt  conceptions,  when  enlivened  in  the  spontaneous 
creativity  of  a  person,  bectsie  the  inside  of  the  historical  event.  They  bccoae 
the  inside  of  the  dranatic  character. 

As  long  as  a  physician  adheres  to  a  certain  concept  of  nedicine  (say,  the 
gers  theory  of  disease  or  the  education  theory  of  psychiatric  tx-eatBent)  his 
acts  will  fit  that  theory.  Unless  he  can  change  that  theciy  inside  his  ednd 
he  cannot  consciously  and  consistently  change  his  nanagci^tt  of  patients. 
Siallarly,  lailess  a  goveraaent  executive  can  cdiange  hio  own  guiding  theory  of 
econc^cs  and  adiainistration,  he  cannot  change  his  way  of  cacaglng  institu¬ 
tions,  budgets,  or  people. 

Beliefs  twve  een — beliefs  and  their  verisiailitude.  Men  strain  to  Eain- 
taln  a  consistent  belief  just  as  hypnotized  subjects  strain  to  maintain  a  sug¬ 
gested  delusion.  The  beliefs  grow  and  ixjdify  themselves  with  tine.  This  change 
and  flow  of  tlie  guiding  ideas  ^  the  inside  of  acting — both  ip  the  theater  and 
on  the  stage  of  history. 
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TIIE  WORK  OF  A  SYSTEMS-INTERVENTIOH  TE/JI 

By  MattUevj  D.  Parrish 

The  Development  of  the  System  of  Action 

In  1967,  the  Champaign  subzone  of  the  Meyer  Zone  Center  was  established 
under  Joanna  DeVries,  R.N.,  M.A.  Joanna’s  staff  consisted  mostly  of  wives  of 
University  of  Illinois  students.  This  part  of  the  staff  was  not  permanently 
dedicated  to  this  particular  work  and  tended  mostly  to  see  clients  in  the  sub¬ 
zone  office  and  to  take  clients  in  turn  on  a  roster  instead  of  in  accord  to 
what  particular  type  of  worker  might  be  most  beneficial  to  a  particular  client, 

Jo  Delaney,  R.II.,  and  Grant  Willis,  M.A.  (History)  were  more  permanently  dedi¬ 
cated,  however,  and  soon  got  the  reputation  of  being  the  two  who  were  the  most 
extensively  responsive  to  the  referrals.  Eventually,  then,  all  intakes  were 
done  by  these  two,  and  they  apportioned  them  out  to  other  workers  according 
to  the  need  of  the  client — more  or  less,  Hov;ever,  in  working  in  the  community 
around  the  subzone  office,  Jo  found  that  as  a  woman  she  was  unacceptable  in 
the  jail,  for  instance,  because  the  other  girls  had  gone  over  there  to  work  in 
short  skirts  and  had  upset  the  prisoners  and  the  jailers,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  male  worker  was  unacceptable  to  visit  a  home  where  there  was  a  family  upset 
about  sex.  The  perfect  solution  turned  out  to  be  for  the  man  and  woman— Jo  and 
Grant — to  go  always  as  a  pair  to  each  client  in  the  community.  In  those  times, 
too,  the  State’s  Attorney  was  rather  quick  to  put  into  the  county  hospital  for 
obseir/ation  any  citizen  who  was  accused  by  another  of  being  in  need  of  mental 
treatment.  Within  the  hospital  there  v;ere  psychiatrists  who  would  rather 
easily  certify  that  the  particular  citizen  was  in  need  of  long-term,  psychiatric 
treatment,  and  the  citizen  would  then  be  whisked  off  to  Kankakee  State  Hospital 
for  a  long  term,  Tims  Jo  and  Grant  found  it  necessary  to  develop  a  close 
understanding  with  the  State’s  Attorney,  the  judge,  the  county  hospital  psychi¬ 
atrist,  etc.,  so  that  the  whole  group  of  them  could  change  together  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens. 

Meanwhile,  about  1970,  the  Champaign  County  Mental  Health  Center  adver¬ 
tised  for  ^jorkers  to  do  "crisis  intervention."  Jo  and  Grant  went  to  the  center 
and  averred  that  it  never  had  really  done  crisis  intervention  anyway  and  had  a 
very  poor  conception  of  what  crisis  intervention  was,  lliey  were  willing  to  work  '■ 
at  what  the  Jo-Grant  team  defined  as  crisis  intervention.  In  other  words,  they 
worked  with  families,  judges,  etc,  mostly  outside  the  offices  of  the  center, 

Tliey  were  backed  up  in  this  by  Dr,  Lewis  Kurke,  who  was  the  State  Department  of 
Mental  Health  Administrator  of  that  18-county  region.  He  told  the  center  that 
Jo-Grant  was  a  very  expert  team  and  the  center  would  be  lucky  if  It  could  hire 
it.  At  first  the  Jo-Grant  team  worked  for  the  County  llental  Health  Center 
while  being  paid  by  the  state.  Eventually  Dr.  Kurke  got  the  center's  state 
grant  increased  so  that  the  center  could  hire  Jo-Grant  full  time  as  their 
crisis  inteirvention  team,  Jo-Grant  operated  mostly  by  leverage  relationships 
among  ministers,  medical  workers,  judges,  sheriffs,  welfare  department  rehab 
counselors,  etc.,  in  order  to  get  total  family- like  systems  organized  around  a 
problem  which  had  usually  presented  itself  as  if  it  were  completely  encased 
within  a  particular  individual  client. 

In  1971,  Carol  Hcndrian- Johns on  heard  of  the  beautiful  successes  of  Jo- 
Grant  and  came  to  Decatur  from  her  own  territory  of  Macon  County,  30  miles  away, 
and  asked  to  be  educated  in  these  attitudes  and  techniques.  Jo-Grant  showed  her 
how  they  operated.  She  set  up  a  similar  operation  In  Macon  County  under  the 
subzone  director  there.  Working  for  the  Macon  County  Clinic,  then,  in  1974  she 
got  the  Gerty  Award  for  being  the  most  effective  mental  health  worker  in  Illinois, 
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Currently,  the  "student"  who  accompanies  Jo-Grant  is  usually  a  clinical 
psychology  student  in  community  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who 
is  trying  to  leant  about  crisis  intervention. 

The  follo%7ing  is  extracted  from  the  author's  interview  t^ith  Jo-Grant  at 
the  Qtampaign  County  ilental  Health  Center,  in  June,  1974, 

Jo;  Grant  and  I  are  doing  "open  intake"  now.  That  is,  tie  see  the  walk-in 
patients.  Tliis  has  given  us  an  idea  of  how  boring  it  vjould  be  to  just 
do  "therapy."  Therapy  is  addicting  to  the  client  and  to  the  therapist. 
It's  very  hard  to  keep  the  client  from  becoming  dependent  on  you.  The 
literature  we've  read  on  crisis  intervention  does  not  fit  at  all  what  we 
find.  Tlie  literature  is  always  concerned  v;it1i  stuff  like  bereavecient 
and  identity  twinges  in  people  who  are  ambulatory  enough  to  come  into  a 
hospital  and  see  a  crisis  team.  Tlie  hospital  team  mobilizes  the  client 
so  that  therapy  can  begin  and  continue  over  a  long  tine.  For  me,  this 

problem  is  illustrated  in  Julian  Lleb,  Ian  Lipsltch,  &  A.  E,  Slaby; 

The  Crisis  Team — A  Handbook  for  the  Mental  Health  Professional. 

New  York;  Harper  &  Row,  1973. 

Grant:  Our  records  have  gotten  a  little  more  academ5.c.  Formerly,  we  wrote  a 
small  paragraph  on  eacli  client  to  satisfy  the  records  people,  but  it 
never  really  told,  to  our  satisfaction,  what  went  on,  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part — the  feelings  and  the  understandlnR“realiy  stayed  in  our 
heads.  A  new  person  reading  that  paragraph  would  get  very  little  accu¬ 
rate  feel  for  the  problem  of  the  client  and  his  environment.  So  about 

July  1,  1973^  we  began  to  write,  in  our  own  informal  way,  some  of  the 

more  personal  feelings  about  a  case.  UsuaJly  we  laid  out  a  full  page, 
handiirltten.  Our  personal  perceptions  don't  necessarily  fit  the  sort 
•  of  computer  vocabulary  that  the  paper  forms  set  up  for  us  to  fill  out. 
Feelings  are  likely  to  be  unique  for  each  patient.  Ue  did  extract  out 
some  pertinent  categories  that  seemed  important  to  us  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  some  day  to  get  demographic  computerization  of  what  we  were 
doing.  So  we  noted  age,  sex,  race,  whether  it  was  an  emergency  or  sus¬ 
taining  care  case,  education,  occupation,  the  problem  area,  the  Income 
level,  and  purpose  of  referral,  as  well  as  v/hether  the  patient  was 
actually  seen  and  what  arrangements  were  made. 

For  instance,  the  old  sort  of  writeup  might  say: 

"John  Smith,  Ivesdalo,  call  from  Ford  County  Department  of  Public 
Aid.  Client  is  an  alcoholic,  living  alone.  He  upsets  people. 

Info  passed  on  to  Ihistard  Seed  (the  local  alcoholic  inpatient 
treatment  center).  Tliey  saw  him.  He  refused  service.  They  didn't 
feel  he  had  reached  bottom  yet." 


-or- 

"Joan  Brora  (address),  husband  called  complaining  she  was  crying, 
very  inactive,  refused  to  go  out  and  meet  people  on  her  own.  Had 
recently  moved  from  her  house.  She  was  seen  here  in  1970  (case 
reference).  Seen  (date) — not  suicidal — stubborn — anxioxis — whining. 
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'No  one  can  help  me.  1  should  be  locked  up  in  State  Hospital.* 
Told  her  when  she  wanted  help  she  could  get  it," 


-or- 

"Jennie  Turtleback  (address),  her  separated  husband  called  saying 
she  was  starting  another  manic  phase.  Previous  history:  Seen  on 
2/21/74,  refused  to  cooperate,  hostile,  grandiose,  slightly  loose. 
Arrangement  made  to  take  her  to  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago 
after  overnight  stay  in  Mercy  Hospital,  Champaign," 

An  example  of  the  newer  writeup:  After  the  demographic  data  comes  the 
following  paragraph: 

"—Hr.  Nelson  phoned  requesting  us  to  see  Dt.  Jones.  Neighbors  had 
been  complaining  because  the  doctor  cuts  his  grass  at  2  a.m.  He 
has  been  reported  to  have  chased  his  vjife  around  their  house  with  a 
lead  pipe,  to  have  beaten  both  his  nurse  and  secretary,  and  to  have 
attempted  to  perform  abdominal  surgery  on  a  patient  on  his  kitchen 
table.  At  this  point  there  have  been  no  signed  complaints,  and 
Deputy  Sheriff  Smith  felt  we  could  not  use  his  name  in  attempting 
to  talk  xjlth  the  doctor.  I  agreed,  and  explained  that  without  a 
referral  source  Dr.  Jones  would  not  receive  us  well  at  all.  I  also 
suggested  that  the  medical  society  might  be  of  most  help.  The 
Deputy  said  he  would  stay  in  touch  x^ith  us," 

Tims  the  case  remains  open,  x#lth  Jo-Grant  still  in  contact  with  the 
sheriff.  Jo-Grant  are  powerless  to  Interfere  in  the  case  without  an  authori¬ 
tative  referral.  Otherwise,  if  they  interfered,  the  doctor  would  challenge 
them  as  to  hox;  they  got  the  information,  and  the  case  would  rexralve  aroxmd  the 
picayune  details  of  accxxsations ,  etc.,  rather  than  the  real  issues  of  people 
living  together, 

Jo-  A  particularly  frequent  problem  is  that  some  client  has  been  hospi- 
Grant:  tallzed  in  a  state  hospital  in  the  past,  and  this  automatically  makes 
him  a  candidate  whenever  the  family  needs  to  call  anyone  crazy.  It  makes 
all  his  "normal"  distresses  crazy  distresses.  Often  when  we  investigate 
we  find  that  the  client  is  not  acting  any  more  crazy  than  anyone  else. 
It's  just  a  family  fight  and  he  has  the  xmlnerability  of  being  labeled 
as  the  problem.  Often,  if  one  "normal"  member  of  the  family  is  in  need 
of  some  help  for  a  bad  situation  he  is  in,  he  can  feel  relieved  if  he 
gets  the  ex'crazy  inember  into  some  kind  of  relation  with  medical  authori¬ 
ties. 

Example;  Mr,  Hike  Mxirphy  xjas  seen  at  the  request  of  his  son,  Pat.  Pat 
stated  that  his  father  has  been  hospitalized  previously  at  the  state 
hospital.  Currently  the  elderly  Hr.  liike  Murphy  has  been  walking 
from  his  home  toxm  ten  miles  to  Champaign.  He  nas  also  been  missing 
some  of  his  money.  Hie  father  is  on  medication  from  the  psycliiatric 
clinic.  We  saw  Hike,  x?ho  stated  he  walked  because  he  had  no  trans¬ 
portation,  The  accusation  about  misuse  of  money,  he  felt  was  not 
justified.  He  actually  had  lent  his  son  much  of  this  money.  The 
father  appeared  rational,  and  did  respond  somexjhat  defensively  to 
lack  of  transportation,  (He  xras  going  to  get  a  truck  next  week.) 
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lie  said  he  had  a  fanily  quarrel  with  his  son,  and  thought  he  really 
did  not  need  mental  health  service  at  this  titae.  Me  did  agree  to 
take  his  medication,  and  I  gave  him  our  number  and  address. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  t/hy  we  should  not  be  made  to  follow  up  monthly 
on  every  ex  hospital  patient.  Such  a  follovmp  makes  the  client  more 
easily  scapegoated  by  his  ambient  society  whenever  It  has  the  need  for 
a  scapegoat,  and  secondly,  it  makes  the  client  feel  like  a  truant  school¬ 
boy  or  a  prisoner  on  probation  who  really  has  to  be  watched  by  some  sort 
of  caretaker.  This  tends  to  encourage  irresponsibility.  At  least,  now 
we  don*t  have  to  drive  the  "Mental  Health"  narked  car  and  have  it  parked 
out  in  front  of  the  client's  house  and  thus  increase  the  social  stigma, 
but  it  would  be  even  better  if  we  only  left  our  number  so  that  we  could 
be  called  whenever  needed,  \7ith0ut  actually  checking  up  on  the  client 
either  by  home  visit  or  bringing  him  into  a  clinic.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  people  are  already  surrounded  by  a  family  or  a  shelter  care 
home.  There  is  somewhat  more  justification  for  follcnmp  of  a  person  who 
is  living  an  isolated  life.  There  are  occasional  clients,  of  course,  who 
should  be  followed  up,  but  that  is  a  natter  of  professional  judgment, 
tailored  to  the  particular  client.  To  nalce  It  a  rule  for  all  clients 
causes  far  more  morbidity  than  it  ever  prevents. 

Tradition  strangely  discourages  hor^  visits,  which  are  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  most  cases.  But  it  encourages 
the  kind  of  foUotaip  visits  wliich  prolong  patienthood  and  Illness. 

It*s  usually  very  important  for  us  to  educate  the  fanily  group  in  which 
the  client  lives.  For  instance,  one  man's  family  was  quite  cognizant  of 
his  occasional  episodes  of  illness  but  it  had  no  sense  of  responsibility 
nor  any  skill  in  what  to  do  about  him.  Consequently  he  slowly  began  to 
build  the  delusion  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  job  as  janitor.  Even¬ 
tually  he  took  all  his  money  out  of  the  bank  and  drove  off  to  another 
state  to  get  a  job  there,  but  when  he  got  there  he  apparently  felt  inade¬ 
quate,  went  into  the  sheriff's  office  and  complained  that  his  head  was 
all  messed  up  because  somebody  had  peed  in  his  beer  when  he  was  a  child. 
The  pee  poison  was  still  floating  around  in  his  head  and  causing  his  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  sheriff  had  him  put  in  the  state  hospital  for  ten  days  (no 
treatment — just  observation — that's  the  law).  Grant  was  contacted  by 
phone  and  he  convinced  the  judge  to  send  the  man  back  to  Illinois,  with 
the  other  state  paying  half  the  expenses.  The  man  was  hospitalized  and 
adjusted  on  medication  in  the  local  county  hospital  and  then  put  into  a 
zone  center  for  a  f«f  Tjceks,  after  wliich  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  his 
original  job. 

It  seemed  to  Jo-Grant  that  one  of  tlie  obstructive  problems  here  was  that 
our  own  state  mental  health  professionals  wanted  the  man  committed  to  the  out- 
of-state  hospital,  where  eventually  the  interstate  agreement  would  take  effect 
and  he  would  be  formally  transferred  to  a  state  hospital  in  Illinois,  Grant's 
method  of  handling  It  kept  the  case  much  more  in  a  local  "family-like"  situa¬ 
tion  among  the  client's  friends,  and  kept  him  from  being  more  dehumanized  by 
big  hospitals.  Furthermore,  Grant  was  able  to  convince  the  man  that  he  should 
sign  himself  in  voluntarily  to  the  county  hospital.  This  was  possible  because 
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of  Grant's  relationship  as  a  local  family-type  consultant  to  the  sheriff  and 
the  man's  family.  The  main  point  of  this  is  that  the  family  should  have  been 
trained  in  the  first  place  to  call  Grant  vihen  the  man  developed  significant 
signals  of  impending  trouble.  For  instance,  when  he  began  to  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  laugh  loudly  xdien  there  was  nothing  funny,  the  family 
should  call  Grant  or  Jo.  In  this  case  Grant  was  unable  to  get  this  across  to 
the  family  effectively  until  after  the  man  had  sent  out  very  povrerful  distress 
signals  and  Grant  had  had  to  "catch  him  in  his  fireman's  net." 

Another  case  was  that  of  Miss  Belle,  from  southern  Illinois,  whose  family 
a  few  years  ago  became  converted  to  a  new  religion  and  became  rather  fanatic 
about  it,  whereas  the  family  had  been  somewhat  relaxed  tao rally  before  that, 
inten  Miss  Belle  reached  college  age  she  was  very  beautiful  and  the  belle  of 
the  family,  but  when  she  came  to  Champaign  to  go  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
she  neglected  her  fanatic  religion  and  began  to  take  up  Transcendental  Medita¬ 
tion  and  other  usual  activities  among  some  of  the  other  college  students. 
Concurrently,  she  developed  a  thyroid  imbalance,  began  to  gain  a  lot  of  weight, 
and  neglected  her  personal  appearance.  Slie  cut  down  her  communication  with 
her  family  and  wrote  her  Last  Will  and  Testament.  Tl»e  family  got  worried, 
called  the  Cliampalgn  County  Hospital  psychiatrist,  vrho  considered  that  perhaps 
she  had  a  depression  related  to  the  thyroid  problem,  or  at  least  the  family 
thought  that  vray.  The  family  then  went  to  the  State's  Attorney  and  signed  a 
petition  to  have  her  committed  against  her  xiill  to  the  county  hospital.  Tlie 
State's  Attorney,  hov7ever — having  close  relations  with  Jo-Grant — called  Grant. 
Jo-Grant  and  a  student  went  to  her  room  and  Interviewed  her.  They  concluded 
that  she  really  was  not  feeling  or  doing  anything  very  abnormal.  Accordingly, 
Jo-Grant  and  the  student  had  a  conference  with  the  State's  Attorney  and  the 
family,  all  together,  in  a  single  room  and  averred  that  the  daughter  did  not 
need  to  be  in  a  hospital.  The  girl,  hot«ever,  was  not  at  that  conference. 

Grant  and  Jo  said  that  they  had  advised  the  girl  to  get  advice  from  Legal  Aid 
and  to  fight  the  possible  cocaoltment.  Thus  there  might  be  a  problem  and  a 
challenge  in  crying  smoothly  to  cesanit  her.  The  State's  Attorney  was  only 
mildly  disturbed  by  this,  although  this  particular  State's  Attorney  was  almost 
always  on  the  side  of  any  long-established  family  like  this  one,  who  owned  land 
and  tept  responsible  jobs.  Nevertheless,  the  State's  Attorney  agreed  to  have 
the  county  hospital  psychiatrist  actually  interviev?  the  girl.  Jo-Grant  had 
alrea^  seen  this  psy clxiatrist ,  however,  and  since  they  had  a  close  informal 
relationship  with  him  they  asked  him  why  he  had  ever  thought  she  might  be  men¬ 
tally  ill,  suggested  he  was  off  base  and  maybe  he  ought  to  sec  her  in  person. 
Accordingly,  when  the  psychiatrist  did  actually  interview  the  girl  he  gave  her 
a  clean  bill  of  mental  health. 

Tlie  actual  write-up  of  this  case  was  as  folloi^s:  "Ue  saw  Miss  Belle  be¬ 
cause  she  had  a  petition  signed  by  her  father,  the  petition  stating  'she  had 
a  thyroid  Imbalance,  affective  mental  disorder,  detached,  taoody,  and  is  unable 
to  care  for  herself,'  Uc  interviewed  Miss  Belle  in  her  apartment,  which  was 
very  modest  but  neat.  She  appeared  to  be  functioning  well,  realistic,  able  to 
talk  ^ouC  her  problem  with  her  parents,  and  without  any  apparent  disabling 
emotional  problem.  We  met  with  the  father  and  an  uncle  In  the  State's  Attor¬ 
ney's  office.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  discussion  about  !liss  Belle  we  could 
not  reach  a  compromise  about  the  petition.  At  this  point,  ll.ss  Belie  has  been 
instructed  to  seek  lcg.nl  counsel,  and  if  she  does,  the  State's  Attorney  will 
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probably  drop  the  petition.  Whether  !Iiss  Belle  t^ill  remedy  her  relationship 
with  her  parents  remains  uncertain.  Later  the  State’s  Attorney  said  that  in 
order  for  the  petition  to  be  dropped.  Hiss  Belle  must  be  intctrvietJcd  by  the 
psychiatrist,  Interviexj  revealed  no  mental  illness  and  Mss  Belle  is  back 
at  work  and  school.." 

One  reason  for  Jo-Grant's  poi^er  is  that  they  alone  of  the  workers  In  the 
tounty  ilental  iiealth  Center  have  an  administrative  order  from  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  to  ta}:e  the  part  of  the  court  in  advising  each  client  of 
his*  rights  and  how  to  get  legal  help,  ^ften  they  go  to  a  client  who  has  had  a 
petition  signed  against  him  and  ask  him  for  his  side  of  the  story,  Jo-Grant 
are  really  acting  for  the  court.  They  are  not  merely  mental  health  workers 
representing  the  clinic.  Tliis  occurs  partly  because  of  the  close  trust  which 
has  been  established  bettjcen  the  judge,  the  State's  Attorney,  and  Jo-Grant. 

They  also  attend  all  the  hearings  and  are  ready  to  give  depositions  and  recom- 
mndations  as  necessary. 

Jo:  Ttie  thing  we  have  to  work  with  in  families  is  a  contrast  between  some 

families'  need,  on  the  one  hand,  to  scapegoat  sesae  member  and  think  that 
by  putting  him  away  they  are  putting  av/ay  all  their  significant  problems 
and  can  go  on  vtlth  a  normal  life  theinselves,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
type  of  family  which  grows  slowly  accustomed  to  the  increasing  genuinely 
crazy  beliavior  of  a  member,  jtist  as  some  people  grow  increasingly  tolerant 
of  a  giant  wen  whidi  grows  on  your  neck  and  gets  eventually  to  be  too 
heavy  to  carry  around.  Such  families  tend  to  protect  the  deviant  member 
so  much  that  no  proper  intervention  is  afforded  the  family  until  the 
problem  is'-  extremely  big.  An  instance  of  the  second  type  of  case  is  the 
following: 

—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  had  been  married  when  they  were  pregnant,  and  when 
their  daughter  was  grown  they  divorced  and  then  remarried.  The  daughter 
always  felt  aloof  from  the  mother  and  father.  Finally  the  wife  came  to 
the  attention  of  Mental  Health  when  she  got  a  clerical  job  and  accused  • 
her  boss  of  being  a  lesbian  and  trying  to  seduce  her.  tihen  Jo-Grant 
interviewed  the  client,  together  with  her  husband  and  70-year-old  mother, 
there  was  so  much  contention  that  they  asked  the  husband  and  the  70-year- 
old  mother  of  the  cJLlent  to  go  out  to  their  car  and  wait  while  they  Intcr- 
vieifed  tlie  client.  At  this  point  the  client  became  agitated  because  she 
thought  her  husb<ind  and  her  mother  would  have  sex  in  the  car.  The  husband 
related  how  a  few  weeks  earlier  the  client  had  becemte  "hysterical”  and 
acted  like  a  cat,  scratching  on  the  walls,  etc.,  and  when  questioned  she 
had  said,  'This  is  a  cat  house,  anyway.'  Eventually  it  catss.  out  that  over 
the  past  few  years  the  husband  had  grown  increasingly  tolerant  of  the 
wife's  mounting  paranoid  ideas  and  behavior.  She,  for  instance,  accused 
him  of  molesting  their  daughter  and  her  mother.  This  family  had  over 
several  years  adjusted  itself  around  the  psychotic  life  of  the  client  in 
such  a  wiy  that  the  f^ily  itself  was,  in  effect,  a  total  orgaiism  .which 
was  somo^hat  deviant  from  the  rest  of  society,  ^is  is  in  contrast  to 
the  families  which  maintain  a  total  image  as  righteously  normal  people 
while  they  project  into  one  member  all  the  deviant  imagery  and  then  try 
to  get  that  meaher  coaaitted.  This  often  requires  that  the  f^ily  even¬ 
tually  develop  another  scapegoat.  The  best  solution  is  a  full  examination 
of  the  whole  family  and  its  internal  and  external  relationships.  "Riere  is 
no  single  rule  to  follow. 
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Hie  second  family  had  gone  through  tmbelievable  stresses  and  adjusonents 
for  twenty  years  vri,thout  seeking  any  professional  help.  Tnese  two  last  cases 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  same  presenting  complaint  can  arise  from  two 
coi:^lctely  different  processes  and  trends  viithin  a  family.  In  the  second  case^ 
the  eu^ilttyer  gave  the  client  a  leave  of  absence  so  that  she  could  get  herself 
together  again.  The  client  then  got  into  the  hospital  for  two  weeks  and  con¬ 
tinued  some  outpatient  treatment  and  eventually  readjusted.  Concurrently,  the 
husband  was  in  outpatient  treatment  with  a  psychiatrist  in  group  therapy. 
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The  universe  is  a  Malthusian  closed  systen  with  respect  to  both  mate¬ 
rials  TOd  energy.  Entropy  applies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universe  is  an 
open  cornucopia  with  respect  to  ideas. 

Materials  for  housing  have  in  part  been  replaced  by  energy  for  housing. 
Mr  conditioning  and  heating  have  replaced  insulation.  Electric  lighting 
and  electric  fences  have  replaced  some  glass  and  stone  walls.  Quantities  of 
energy  have  been  replaced  by  ideas  on  better  utilisation  of  space  and  strv.c- 
tural  strength — domes,  floats,  balloons. 

The  Queen  Mazy  weighed  85,000  tons.  More  i»>dem  ships,  weighing  45,000 
tons,  carry  the  sane  payload. 

Modem  pltsabing  worhs  on  the  same  principle  as  the  plts^ing  in  Crete  of 
1500  B.C.  The  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  the  set;age,  which  is  considered  **not  ice.” 
The  sewage  is  duoped  on  soi^body  else.  In  the  sane  fashion,  we  get  rid  of 
delinquents,  aentally  ill  and  nentally  retarded  people.-  Electric  incinera¬ 
tion  would  be  a  nore  nodetn  way  of  handling  sewage  by  energy.  Local  recy¬ 
cling  of  sewage  would  be  a  Bore  useful  idea.  Ikjdem  tsanageBent  of  delinquency 
and  illness  would  recycle  these  probless  locally,  to  the  advemtage  of  the 
local  society. 

He  do  i.ot  prepare  for  either  your  Arcageddon  or  raina.  He  prepare  to 
exercise  power  for  the  sake  of  power,  itself.  It  is  as  if  the  power  systen 
had  a  life  of  its  own. 

the  relations  between  people  are  not  attractive  or  repulsive,  but  thsy 
are  orbital.  Thus  we  do  not  relate  to  each  other  in  an  Aristotelian  fashion, 
where  one  body  inplnges  on  siothcr.  Actually  ve  do  not  even  relate  to  each 
other  in  a  Mewtemism  fashion,  where  everybody  attracts  or  repels  every  other 
body  to  some  extent,  and  bodies  take  orbits  arocmd  each  other.  RaUicr,  each 
bcRiy  or' person  disturbs  the  quality  of  the  aBhicnt  space  itself.  Each  bo^'  ■ 
aK>ves  in  relation  to  all  the  others  along  the  "dCRynhlll”  paths  in  space.  One 
pemon  does  not  cause  another  pemon's  behavior.  He  only  disturbs  the  pmba- 
bility  of  his  behavior. 

For  Einstein,  the  universe  was  an  aggregate  of  non-siauitaneous  events, 
Ocn^rlapping  events  infiltrated  crach  otiier.  If  the  strain  of  gravity  is  great 
enough  all  events  aay  be  iapounded  in  a  "black  hole." 

the  biosphere  collects  non-rand^  events  (aiergy)  and  irycunds  prc*a- 
bilitles.  Tlius,  total  synthesis  and  e^lutian  move  toward  t«>re  ca^lex  life 
and  o^anizatlon  and  toward  ia>re  co^lex  nathods  of  recycling.  This  is  syn- 
trophy,  not  entropy. 

^e  great  usefulness  of  an  individual  in  the  ecology  is  the  natural  by¬ 
product  of  his  personal  developtaent.  Mis  personal  precessions,  caused  by 
other  organisms,  help  other  hteianity  and  cither  Ufe. 


APA  NOTES,  DETROIT,  1974 
(Frcia  Alvin  Toffler) 


A  Eodern  organization  is  not  pyraaidal,  but  it  is  like  a  Calder  nobile, 
oade  of  noving  laodulcs,  finely  balanced  by  taarginal  leverages  of  noney  and 
social  pi^ssure.  Any  nodule  can  be  Jettisoned  if  the  wind  is  too  hard,  but 
the  system  will  always  heal  itself  over  and  continue  to  work. 

• 

Every  professional  develops  hinself  in  addition  to  his  client’s  self, 
sonetioes  in  contradiction  to  the  client's  good. 

B»e  professional  expert  is  someone  to  whom  the  public  irmutes  st^le 
power  and  expertise.  This  pacifies  the  ii^uter,  for  the  public  needs  to 
believe  scxteone  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent.  The  professional  never  actual¬ 
ly  has  such  poirer,  and  any  professional  who  accepts  the  idea  that  he  really 
has  it  is  becooing  psj'chatic.  This  eventually  happens  to  most  liings  and 
presidents.  It  can  easily  happen  to  doctors. 

People  don't  ssove  toward  revolutions  and  drastic  changes  tmless  tne>  see 
some  rrodel  of  possible  effectiveness—or  some  T7  pattern  of  life  they  think 
•they  mght  attain.  College  students  and  professors  today  have  no  model  to 
follow.  Today  it  Is  ii^oirtant  that  someone  develop  workable  models  for 
people  to  latch  onto  when  the  turbxilence  becoc^  gtcat  enough  that  they  move 
toward  change. 

Political  and  social  power  now  move  upward,  away  from  the  nation-state 
and  toward  the  network  of  international  corporations  and  the  DH.  Power  also 
moves  downward  toward  small  local  tribalistic-systeas.  A  regulating  system 
should  emei^e  which  keeps  conflicts  fairly  useful.  Huxley  and  Orwell  merely 
projected  llestern  industrial  society  to  an  absurd  extrapolation,  but  that 
industrial  system  will  be  replaced  before  it  can  continue  to  the  stage  these 
authors  imagined. 

I  • 

The  old  bureaucratic  laorality  was.  that  of  Eidtnann:  "It's  not  ik,  it's 
the  system."  The  nssi  tsorality  is  that  of  Soljhenitzsyn:  "1  can't  abide  the 
system.  I  will  sur^ve  within  it  but  not  as  a  part  of  it." 

Indus trialiss  created  the  nuclear  family,  and  requires  it.  Henaen's  Idb, 
the  SociaJ^tic  i^lfare  state,  the  coesunes,  the  kibbutzim  are  all  a  part  of 
the  drift  awe^  frra  industriallsa  and  away  from  the  nuclear  family. 
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DAVID  BAZELOK—NOTES  OS  BPEEQ!  AT  APA,  7  HAT  1974 

We  not  only  have  a  right  to  treatnant  but  a  right  to  resist  treetiaent. 
Institutions  need  cooperative  scrutiny,  using  the  e:qsertise  of  sisllar  insti¬ 
tutions  to  help  all  affected  citizens  to  understand  and  issprove  services. 

The  age  of  p^chological  nai  will  give  tjay  to  bio-hebavioral  Man,  Atosic 
sclent  is  analogous  to  bio-beh3vlor~to  DMA,  operant  conditioning,  checlcal 
control  of  behavior. 

To  consider  that  all  of  society  is  sick  and  abnormal  and  that  there  is 
no  individual  nental  illness,  gives  us  no  basis  for  conparison  in  order  to 
iiaprove  society.  By  definition,  society  as  a  whole  cannot  be  sick.  Swaetis^s 
so^ety  is  seen  entirely  by  the  light  of  certain  institutions  within  society 
which  ^ke  the  ^ole  society  look  sick,  l^titutions  gain  order  and  effec- 
tiireness  by  their  dialogue  with  other  institutions. 

Jn  questions  of  fact,  the  adversary  systea  forces  each  side  to  organize 
and  cle^  up  its  own  evidence  and  to  cross-exaaine  and  help  clean  the  other 
side.  In  questions  of  value,  however,  the  cos»n  law  never  nakes  a  final 
judgoent.  It  always  keeps  the  question  open  while  tessorarily  giving  soi^ 
principle  to  act  upon.  It  honestly  airs  competing  values  rather  than  lever¬ 
ing  up  those  values.  Before  cosing  to  any  decision  it  eposes  the  conflict 
of  interest  hetwe^  the  patieit  and  the  institution. 

Mot  only  the  c^tal  health  professional  but  everyone  else  in  the  com- 
iamit7  has  the  right  to  csplore  the  waning  of  a  *'crS2inal*s*'  behavior. 

The  pzoblea  with  psychiatrists  is  that  they  da  not  acknowledge  the  liciits  of 
their  eaqicrtise.  Th^  do  not  acknowledge  the  conflicts  rduch  i£q>air  iiheir 
expertise.  They  do  not  explain  how  lack  of  resources  lisits  thea  in  their 
work.  Th^  act  as  if  an  all-knowing  investigation  has  been  cade  of  a  client, 
even  thou^  there  was  only  two  hours  to  do  it  in.  Ctecasicnally  th^’  cosplain 
that  in  order  to  give  all  the  evaluation  the  coi!t.*t  would  like,  the  psychia:- 
trist  Would  have  to  spend  KK)  professional  ean-hours.  It  is  all  right  not  to 
spend  this  wuch  tice  if  the  psychiatrist  does  not  pretend  he  knows  as  cuch  ^ 
if  he  had  actually  spent  that  tice. 


Haiy  psychiatrists  felt  that  the  Duthan  decision  was  adhering  to  a 
fossil  of  descriptive  psychiatry,  at  a  tixs  (about  1954)  rmen  dr^  therapy 
was  about  to  eUsinate  that  sort  of  psychiatry.  Actually  the  p^chiatrist 
never  wimt  forward  fre^  the  ^rhac  decision  to  show  those  responsible  for  the 
patient  hm?  he  read^d  his  profcssicmal  conclusions.  Rather,  he  saintained 
the  posture  dtst  he  alone  could  have  an  iaforced  opinion.  Hie  TOimtry  r»stly 
VCRZ  backwards  and  cried  to  Durhac  as  a  new  shibcoleth  to  test  sanity — 
bringing  no  increased  knowledge  into  the  courtroaa. 

to  the  Rouse  case  of  1966,  toe  right-to-treat^mt  was  asserted.  Hie  WA 
^^lained  about  this,  saying  that  the  definitiim  of  treatcent  Was  a  purely 
wedical  deteraination.  tocently  the  AFA  itself  has  advocated  a  rlght-to- 
treatKnt,  relying  on  the  Rouse  decision. 


Da^d  Baidott—Notcs 
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In  1972,  .Bazeloa,  vorking  on  an  ad  hoc  “coiBnlttee,**  evaluated 
Soviet*s  psyc^trlc  cocaiitaent  of  political  prisoners.  It 
the  Soviet  diagnosis  evaluation,  etc.  to  no  case  justified 
neither  did  the  evaluation  of  rajst  of  the  people  accused  to  . 

Ihe  APA  resisted  this,  but  it  nou  joins  with  the  ^ 

to  considering  that  psychiatrists  arc  agents  of  social  control,  along  vitn 
retrieval  oethods  and  behavior  modification  operations. 


S^erence 


EaSTESTLAL  TiiERftPV— KOTES 

liy  H.  1>,  Parrish 


Ba^ns,  l.es£oii  L,  toerican  Jcumal  of  Fsv«3iiatry«  131;  1-10,  lan«, 

1374. 

Ihe  therapist  o^ssiders  the  patient  a  hisan  heing  equal  to  hisself. 
Sterols t  gets  ulth  the  patlent^s  feelings  without  aa&ing  aiqr  conclusions , 
Jt^gB^ts,  or  cat^orlzatiOns  of  anything  the  patient  does,  therapist  does 
csdculate,  however,  how  to  nake  veihal  aid  non-verbal  responses  vhich  will 
extend  aiul  broken  the  range  of  imdcrstanding  and  feeling  between  therapist 
patient.  Ihet  relationship  is  a  ncm^ending  dialectic— a  continuing  pcr«  ' 
SMal  i^otlatlon. 

In  rational  woxii,  sose  conclusive  Judgment  precedes  suf  decisive  act. 

JEa  psyehosialysis,  theraniLst  hnot^  his  (am  he^t  so  well  that  he  can 
identic  with  Ae  patiimt.  He  ad^ts  patient*s  desires,  "h^its,*  and 
fears,  and  thea  goes  on  to  know  hisself  as  that  patient,  ^us  he  knows  the 
pati^t.  Fatimt  and  thcr^ist  ^^rge  ttgether  frocs  the  patient's  old 
probles-psydte.  The  therapist's  kmrwledge  of  his  own  heart  and  his  self, 
btwever,  is  not  really  ^ot^  because  in  the  course  of  the  relationship, 
that  self  changes.  The  self  knowledge,,  then,  is  a  ratter  of  con^nuing  edu-^- 
ca£ioa  rather  than  the  attainment  of  an  insist. 

Hiai  narri^^e  is  a  dialectic  proceeding  forward  without  including  the 
ration  of  diamree,  but  rcaaatlc  sarriage  rqpUes  divorce  if  the  partners  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  ea;dt  grows  as  an  individual.  Psychoanalysis  Is  a 
svhstitute  for  Carriage  or  fgaily  relationships  and  is  attimed  to  the  nuclear 
ferily  a^  the  ronaatic  carri^e. 

The  analyst  ccn^lders  the  patient  as  fitting  certain  stereotypes  of 
hunan  dev^opc^t,  such  ss  oral  rad  genital  stag»,  Qedip^  cc^lex,  sexual 
iratinc^,  s.ocial  coer(i.(ms  cegaen  to  srakind  or  to  the  particular  cidtura. 

The  analyst  lixhs  for  presrac  fillings  hi  the  patirat  which  are  ^ally  part 
of  t!^e  ol&r  develo^iental  situatioiis.  He  Iraks  for  feeling  ^lich  rever- 
terete  idth  feelings  tte  analyst  hinself  has  already  had  in  the  past  and 
vldersto^  -walli  This  attitude  avoids  eonsicerieg  the  patient  a  unique  inal* 
vUcal  who  nay  rat  fit  ai^  prior  categosy  at  all.  ^is  attituce,  therefore, 
la  ala^t  useless  for  treatisg  patients  of  a  dlffereat  culture  or  clras  tixm 
tte  sdf-uederstandlag  raalyst. 

•  Tte  esdstratial  thei^ist  wrald  try,  rather,  to  explo^  i^mtd  to  dis- 
raver  tte  teretofora  imclasslti^le  and  rapredict^le  thinking  rad  braavlor 
tte  ^  this  e^loration  the  thc^eist  has  (mly  his  alrea^- 

tean^  language  life  ^^r^^ce  to  go  on.  Heimrraeless,  he  rast  use 
foat  c^erirara  to  rave  forward  b^rad  what  he  is  at  firat  ^le  to  enforatrad 
1b  terra  of  ^^e  old  e^^i^ences.  Be  test  not  dassl^  foe  patlrat  as  Ute 
ratebo^  or  s^^fol^  he  lira  alra^iy  Imran.  TO  do  so  would  be  to  depersonalize 
padeat,  to  T?ake  foe  patient  into  s^^  graeraHsed  type  of  hraan  being— ‘ 
wMfo  Is  to  hfo  (xily  ra  ehject.  Medical  acti^ties  tmifo  fit  foe  patirat 
Into  cati^orlra  esrale  the  ractot  to  predict  and  to  Bfoe  alterations  in  pras^ 
rat  bfoavior  ra  foe  brais  of  prat  cat^^ries.  1^  sufo  radical  practices 
raraBt  to  the  prratira  of  Fsicrratra. 


Existential  Therapy 
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**  2  *** 

The  existentialist  tries  to  follow  the  patient  as  a  total  person,  alive 
and  awal;e  to  the  present  noment.  He  does  not  objectively  consider  the  past 
or  the  future,  since  they  are  not  to  be  grasped  at  the  present  social  iiiter- 
face.  He  does  not  insult  the  patient  by  trying  to  discern  the  unconscious 
things  the  patient  is  really  trying  to  do. 

Existential  therapy  is  described  not  in  outdated  lay  terms  but  in  out¬ 
dated  psychoanalytic  terras,  A  definitive  description  of  existential  therapy 
will  have  to  rely  on  modern  literary  English  and  not  on  technical  jargon. 

A  trouble  is  that  existential  therapy  takes  the  patient  outside  his 
natural  world.  He  and  the  therapist  grope  toward  getting  along  with  each 
other  rather  than  having  the  patient  and  his  natural  world  grow  toward 
getting  along  with  each  other  directly. 

In  psychoanalysis,  the  doctor's  staying  out  of  the  patient's  sight,  the 
lack  of  communication  except  by  oral  utterances  (as  far  as  supervised  analy¬ 
sis  can  go)  produces  an  objective,  aloofly  detached,  literary  sort  of  com¬ 
munication — rational,  intellectual,  and  educated.  Kith  this  detachment  the 
therapist  makes  interpretations  which  build  walls  betoeen  patient  and  thera¬ 
pist,  with  the  therapist  looking  dovm  from  the  -nop.  By  this  method  the 
therapist  and  patient  can  talk  dispassionatel;  a'o'  t  all  kinds  of  body  juices 
and  nasty  impulses.  Thus  neither  member  is  so  frightened  nor  so  angered 
that  he  cannot  be  rational  about  the  content  of  the  interview. 

The  existential  therapist  sees  the  patient  as  unique.  He  Involves  him¬ 
self  subjectively  in  the  dlalectic-v;lthout~end  between  the  two  selves  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  therapeutic  interaction.  Psychoanalysts  and  other  thera¬ 
pists  are  more  scientific,  objective,  aloof,  calculating  >  literary,  and 
intellectual  in  their  communications  and  their  vie\/points»  Managers  and 
administrators,  however,  stand  even  farther  off  to\;ard  the  pole  of  objec¬ 
tivity  and  abstract  classification  and  categorization. 

Managers  must  classify  the  things  they  manage.  Managers  use  abstractions 
such  as  words  and  nmbers,  which  stand  for  the  person,  for  parts  of  the  per¬ 
son,  or  the  groups  of  persons  with  which  they  deal.  Such  classification, 
however,  enables  urban  civilization  to  make  its  characteristic  progress  toward 
a  social  regimentation  and  division  of  labor  into  specialties.  This  abstract, 
objective,  Intellectual  way  of  planning  has  led  to  affluence,  to  less  dis¬ 
ease,  to  wider  information-access, 

Arabs  typically  hold  onto  the  strictly  personal  way  of  relating  in  end¬ 
less  dialectic,  Americans  would  call  this  endless  "needling”— in  social  life, 
business,  or  love.  Therefore  Arabs  have  difficulty  in  scheduling  time,  in 
getting  rid  of  dise.'ise,  or  in  winning  a  calculated  war.  They  only  win  wars 
of  enthusiasm.  American  children  behave  much  the  same.  So  do  Africans  and 
Polynesians,  Mistakenly  then,  we  think  these  people  more  simple  and  child¬ 
like  than  us. 

Western  man's  management  and  machine  technology  has  wounded  his  feeling 
of  self-worth  and  self-existence.  He  turns  for  respite  to  a  non-abstract, 
non-aloof,  non-objective,  non-scientific,  non-intellectual  way  of  relating  to 
others  in  the  small  \?orlds  of  therapy,  romantic  courtship,  commune  life, 
astrology,  exotic  religions,  nuclear  family,  various  forms  of  prostitution, 
and  entertainment* 


-  - — 

Existential  llterapy  -  j  - 

’  Existentially •  a  person  cannot  be  classified  as  a  great  a  drunk » 

iSe 

real  parUcipation  in  the  existence  of  themselves  and  others. 
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SOCIAL  REGRESSION  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THERAPY 

by  Matthew  D,  Parrish,  M.D, 


The  Sick  Man  Regresses 

Suppose  the  President  of  the  United  States  gets  a  severe  inflaiamation  of 
the  gall  bladder.  He  vomits,  he  has  great  pain,  he  decs  not  waiit  to  own  him¬ 
self  any  more.  He  would  like  to  become  the  possession  of  some  powerful  ptrent 
who  can  take  over  the  responsibility  for  this  problem.  This  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  many  a  surgeon  dreams  of.  Even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  come  to  the  surgeon,  must  obey  him,  and  Ti.ast  be  possessed  by  him.  And 
indeed  the  President  wants  it  that  way  until  the  surgeon  has  made  him  all 
well  again.  In  this  case  the  surgeon  cannot  make  the  gall  bladder  well,  so 
he  takes  it  an^ay  and  keeps  it  as  hi  ow  property,  while  the  President  can  now 
go  back  to  work  having  full  respon-  •*  ‘i„icy  5or  his  body  minus  the  gall 
bladder.  For  a  while,  then,  the  Pre  jl  ’ero  regressed  in  many  respects  to  the 
stage  of  babyhood — irresponsible,  disp  .jse-  sed,  and  completely  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  great  parent  who  takes  responsibility  and  o\mership  of  the  disease, 
and  for  a  while  of  the  entire  diseased  person. 

The  Community  Regresses 

Suppose  a  tovrn  meets  with  disaster— a  great  flood  drives  people  out  of 
their  homes.  Now  this  community  expects  to  be  called  a  disaster  area  and  to 
get  relief  from  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Federal  Government  and  other  outside 
agencies.  The  town  acts  as  if  it  were  not  even  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town  but  belonged  to  the  administrators  of  the  state.  When  the  waters  have 
drained  away,  the  sick  have  been  cared  for,  and  the  debris  begins  to  get 
cleared,  then  the  town  will  begin 'to  take  responsibility  for  itself.  It  may 
even  tell  the  relief  workers  to  leave. 

Suppose  a  village  or  neighborhood  develops  a  delinquent  member— a  person 
whose  behavior  is  not  to  be  trusted  and  who  makes  the  whole  community  anxious. 

The  community  will  now- .say  to  the  state  prison,  or  perhaps  to  the  state  hospital, 
"We  don't  know  what  to  do  with  this  man.  We  don't  want  any  responsibility  for 
him.  You  take  him  and  you  possess  him  until  you  have  cured  him.  When  he  is 
no  longer  any  trouble  to  us  we  will  take  him  back,"  Thus  a  sick  member  of  a 
neighborhood,  like  a  sick  member  of  a  body,  belongs  to  some  powerful  parent 
such  as  the  doctor  or  the  state. 


The  Professional  Urge  to  Take  Over  Responsibility 

The  doctor  may  need  the  patient  to  regress  because  the  doctor  needs  to  do 
treatment  or  else  he  can  hardly  continue  to  be  a  doctor.  In  the  same  way,  a 
politician  may  need  the  community  to  regress  and  become  dependent  and  to 
demand  that  something  be  done  for  the  community.  Politicians  can  channel  that 
sort  of  demand  into  laws  or  programs  which  make  the  politicians  more  important. 
A  ghetto,  for  instance,  may  have  considerable  political  power  because  of  Its 
votes  and  its  occasional  demonstrations  and  riots.  Such  a  community  can  be 
taken  care  of  and  "nursed  along"  by  a  fatherly  mayor,  but  if  the  community 
becomes  strong  and  self-reliant  it  may  take  care  of  itself.  It  may  feel  it 
doesn't  really  need  the  mayor. 
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Now  in  the  case  of  surgery,  regression  Is  often  In  the  service  of  treat¬ 
ment,  If  a  patient  has  a  broken  leg  and  the  surgeon  is  keepint  it  in  traction, 

the  patient  would  harm  himself  if  he  got  up  and  ran  aroun-  He  should  act 
like  a  baby  and  lie  in  bed.  In  fact,  the  president  of  a  g.  it  corporation  may 
say  to  a  20-year-old  nurse:  "Nurse,  can  I  have  a  sip  of  wa* -r?" 

How  in  the  days  before  World  War  II  the  medical  profession,  in  accord  with 

the  natural  feelings  of  patients,  had  concluded  that  the  patient  after  appen- 

decton^  required  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  hospital  to  recuperate.  During 
World  War  II,  however,  hospital  beds  were  so  short,  nurses  and  doctors  were  so 
scarce,  that  a  minority  of  doctors  who  had  advocated  “early  arl»ulation“  now 
began  to  have  their  way.  Patients  were  “cruelly"  made  to  g*.£  out  of  bed  a 
f&ir  hours  after  an  appendectomy.  Low  and  behold  1  they  recovered  their  strength 
much  faster  and  more  completely.  It  seemed  that  a  certain  amount  of  regression 
in  the  patient  was  beneficial  in  surgery  but  regression  for  too  long  a  period 
was  not  beneficial. 

Regression  In  Mental  Illness 


Sometimes  a  member  of  a  conmunity  will  become  irresponsible.  He  may  ex¬ 
hibit  himself,  he  may  take  drugs,  or  sleep  all  day  long  and  refixse  to  go  to 
school  or  to  work.  He  may  become  conqiletely  untrustworthy,  or  he  may  talk  to 
himself  all  the  time,  get  out  into  the  street  and  try  to  direct  traffic,  turn 
in  false  fire  alarms,  etc.  Such  a  person  acts  as  if  he  were  no  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  himself  than  a  baby.  Now  sometimes  this  regression  is  ten^iorary  and 
is  caused  by  poisoning  or  perhaps  injury,  but  most  of  the  time  this  regression 
Is  itself  the  problem.  We  do  such  a  person  a  disservice,  then,  when  we  put 
him  in  the  hospital  and  tell  him  when  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  play,  and  what’s 
good  for  him  or  bad  for  him.  For  we  thus  regress  him  still  further.  Regres¬ 
sion  in  this  case  is  not  part  of  the  treatment.  More  often  it  is  part  of  the 
problem. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II  some  psychiatrists  recognized  that  such 
patients  would  recover  full  responsibility  for  themselves  much  more  quickly  if 
they  were  given  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  o^m  problems.  If  they  had 
to  be  put  in  the  hospital  at  all  they  were  told  what  drugs  they  were  taking, 
and  often  they  even  had  a  vote  on  their  own  medication  as  well  as  those  of 
other  patients  with  whom  they  had  to  live.  The  patients  indeed  had  about  as 
much  responsibility  for  the  day’s  routine  as  did  the  nurses  or  the  doctors. 
There  was  much  less  of  a  wall  between  medical  personnel  and  patients.  Doctor- 
patient  relationship  began  to  mean  a  collaborative  effort  between  patient  and 
staff  toward  getting  the  patient  back  into  effective  and  responsible  life  on 
the  job,  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  etc.  It  was  not  that  the  hospital 
nursed  the  patient;  it  was  rather  that  the  patient  participated  in  a  hospital 
program  and  helped  to  develop  responsibility  in  a  whole  patient  group. 

But  what  about  the  conraunity  which  produced  this  patient?  Traditionally, 
the  neighborhood  or  the  town  had  allowed  the  medical  profession  or  the  correc¬ 
tions  profession  to  amputate  this  member  from  the  community.  If  the  profes¬ 
sionals  could  not  make  him  tolerable  to  the  community,  then  they  would  keep  him 
forever  as  their  own— keep  him  in  hospital  or  prison. 
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Becotalng  tolerable  to  the  conaunity  is  a  two-way  street— the  community 
has  to  accept  the  member  and  the  member  has  to  accept  the  community.  So  new 
professions  began  to  work— the  professions  of  community  placement  worker  or 
community  organization  specialist  or  neighborhood  worker.  These  workers  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  community,  argued  with  it,  planned  with  it,  educated  it,  so 
that  a  particular  type  of  patient  would  be  more  acceptable  in  that  community, 
^en  the  comaunity  workers  found  that  the  community  was  ready  to  receive  a 
certain  patient,  then  that  patient  could  be  discharged  from  the  hospital.  If 
the  hospital  staff  should  hold  the  patient  in  the  hospital  another  few  months 
until  he  was  "completely  well,”  then  that  hospital  staff  was  considered  guilty 
of  malpractice.  Wiether  a  person  is  mentally  ill  or  not  does  not  depend 
simply  on  the  behavior  of  that  person  but  on  the  relationship  betvTeen  that 
person  and  his  natural  community.  T!ie  hospital  is  only  supposed  to  keep  a 
psychiatric  patient  inside  itself  until  he  becomes  able,  barely  to  exist  out¬ 
side  in  his  natural  community.  The  improvement  and  cure  comes  most  rapidly 
when  he  is  worked  with  in  the  natural  setting  where  he  normally  lives.  Ho  one 
normally  lives  in  a  hospital. 

Community  Responsibility 

But  the  community's  fathers,  teachers,  and  welfare  workers  are  already 
working  full  time.  They  do  not  feel  they  can  timi  take  the  added  responsi¬ 
bility  of  containing  some  patient  ^o  makes  a  24-hour-a-day  study  of  how  to 
drive  fathers  and  teachers  out  of  their  minds.  Furthermore,  if  a  certain 
teacher  or  parole  officer  will  but  take  some  responsibility  for  managing  the 
patient,  then  all  other  r..ambers  will  try  to  abandon  to  that  one  member  all 
their  own  neighborly  responsibility.  The  community  xrorker's  problem  often  is 
to  keep  any  one  member  from  doing  all  the  work.  Ke  tries  to  get  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  action  from  many  people. 

The  patient  is  managed  best  when  he  fits  into  a  familiar  network  of  per¬ 
sons  in  his  toxai.  The  community  organizers  require  a  lot  of  time  or  else  a 
lot  of  organizing  skill  to  develop  such  a  responsive  network  of  neighbors  and 
workers  who  knovr  the  patient  well  enough  to  keep  him  employed  and  progressing 
usefully  to  self  and  others. 

Sometimes  a  parent  can  handle  a  delinquent  or  sick  cbfld  if  they  them¬ 
selves  can  now  and  then  have  a  xreek's  "vacation"  from  the  child.  A  neighbor 
or  an  agency  may  keep  the  child  for  a  week.  Sometimes  parents  can  handle 
their  oxm  retarded  child  if  they  are  paid.  It  saves  paying  an  institution. 

A  patient  may  begin  to  irritate  the  staff  of  a  shelter  care  home.  The 
home,  under  doctor's  orders,  greatly  increases  the  patient's  dose  of  tran¬ 
quilizers.  But  the  patient  becomes  even  harder  to  handle.  A  visiting  nurse 
then  shows  hot?  the  patient  is  "cheeking"  his  pills  and  spitting  them  out 
later.  She  helps  the  home's  staff  to  get  at  the  institutional  and  personal 
attitudes  and  events  which  led  to  cheeking  in  this  particular  patient. 

In  order  to  have  the  toxnts,  the  neighborhoods,  the  families  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  deviant  members,  the  mental  health  x^orkers  had  to  negotiate 
with  those  communities  as  If  the  community  members  were  their  equals,  not  as 
if  the  mental  health  workers  were  pox^erful  parents  who  were  telling  children 
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.^at  they  ought  to  do.  This  coiaaunity  responsibility  worked  best  when  the 
cojmnunlty  served  by  a  hospital  or  clinic  participated  in  policy-making  deci¬ 
sions  about  that  service.  Conmunlties  began  to  develop  the  power  to  hire  and 
fire  the  directors  of  their  services. 

At  this  point  a  great  deal  of  resistance  developed  from  the  professional 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social  workers,  nurses,  etc.  If  coionunities 
really  developed  responsibility  and  tolerance  for  their  own  mentally  111,  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  delinquent,  etc*,  then  there  would  be  little  need  for  these 
professionals  to  deliver  direct  services  to  patients.  Mostly  they  would  be 
needed  to  consult  with  the  more  "normal"  agencies  of  the  community,  such  as 
schools,  industries,  recreation  programs,  etc.  They  could  sweat  along  with 
the  police,  the  teachers,  the  managers  and  bosses  upon  the  plans  and  the 
management  of  all  these  problems.  They  could  sweat  along  as  equals  to  these 
other  servants  of  the  community.  They  would  no  longer  be  the  great  parents 
giving  advice  to  the  children. 

But  the  very  presence  of  a  large  psychiatric  hospital  in  a  cotmunity  tended 
to  prevent  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  professionals.  Hospitals  axe  very 
costly.  The  staff  must  be  paid,  the  heat  or  air  conditioning  kept  up,  the  rent 
paid',  and  the  floors  kept  itamaculate  even  if  very  few  patients  were  there. 

The  average  hospital  manager,  then,  wants  to  keep  his  beds  full,  just  as  air¬ 
lines  want  to  keep  their  seats  full.  Otherxrlse  the  hospital  loses  money  and 
ean*t  even  exist  at  all*  Consequently  patients  are  frequently  kept  in  the 
hospital  over  the  weekend,  even  though  no  particular  treatments  or  examina¬ 
tions  are  done  on  them.  The  patients  are  kept  there  Saturday  and  Sunday 
because  the  hospital  has.  to  pay  out  money  for  that  Saturday  and  Sunday  anyway, 
and  they  like  to  have  the  patients  help  them  pay. 

Vhen  a  big  costly  hospital  Is  just  sitting  there  in  the  community  waiting 
for  patients,  then  that  in  itself  produces  more  patients.  It  Is  a  constant 
observation  that  the  county  which  contains  the  big  state  hospital  sends  more 
patients  to  that  hospital  than  do  the  more  distant  counties,  lliose  distant 
counties  cither  handle  their  patients  with  short-term  care  in  their  medical- 
surgical  hospitals  or  else  they  handle  them  as  outpatients  within  their  com¬ 
munities.  Either  way  is  much  cheaper  than  to  put  them  into  the  state  hospital. 

Typically  the  high  honors  in  mdicine  go  to  the  people  who  xjork  in  hospi¬ 
tals  (the  people  who  save  us  in  our  crises) ,  but  typically  the  programs  which  ’ 
have  made  our  lives  longer,  less  painful  and  less  crippling  have  been  those 
which  produced  public  education  for  cleanliness  or  have  introduced  good  sewer¬ 
age  or  chlorinated  water  or  vaccination.  None  of  these  programs  tend  to 
increase  the  mnabers  of  medical  professionals  a  community  needs.  Most  of 
these  programs  require  that  the  community  take  more  responsibility  for  prevent¬ 
ing  its  OOTi  disabilities*  At  first  the  typical  community  tries  to  prevent  the 
institution  of  such  programs.  It  did  not  want  vaccination,  it  did  not  want 
chlorination  or  fluoridation  of  water.  These  people  feel  much  more  comfortable 
in  continuing  their  unsanitary  or  unhealthy  habits  and  then  giving  the  medical 
workers  responsibility  for  cure. 

The  great  problem  in  mental  Illness  Is  that  not  only  the  prevention  but 
the  very  cures  themselves  are  best  and  most  quicU.y  accomplished  by  the  com¬ 
munities  themselves— the  very  communities  which  resist  responsibility  for  this 
work. 
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Grants  as  Coanunltv  Brainwash 


For  centuries,  govemiaents  have  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  up  token 
economies  wlch  control  some  of  the  behavior  of  citizens.  The  government 
issues  pieces  of  green  paper  i^ich  people  can  earn  and  exchange  for  goodies. 
Then  fhe  government  taxes  the  citizens  and  takes  away  some  of  these  tokens, 
to  control  certain  behavior.  For  instance,  tariffs  discourage  certain  imports. 
Tax  write-offs  encourage  religions  and  certain  businesses.  Control  of  the 
number  of  tokens  to  be  given  for  meat  or  other  products  may  change  eating 
habits. ••  In  the  treatment  of  delinquency  or  mental  illness,  psychologists 
sometimes  set  up  token  economies  whi<^  may  encourage,  for  instance,  industrious 
behavior  or  social  interaction  among  patients. 

Federal  and  State  governments  sometimes  adopt  a  token  econoc^  method  of 
solving  social  problems.  For  Instance,  they  may  encourage  more  auto  driving  by 
giving  matching  grants  for  road  building,  or  they  may  discourage  driving  by 
giving  grants  for  mass  transit.  They  will  also  give  grants  to  insure  that 
certain  classes  of  patients  get  enough  professional,  or  even  community  atten¬ 
tion  to  keep  them  out  of  costly  state  hospitals. 

Thus  ^vemments  help  ctmtmunities  to  set  up  their  own  agencies  and  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  problems.  Uhen  this  is  done,  however,  many  local 
communities  begin  to  calculate  how  they  can  use  this  outside  money  to  provide 
Jobs  for  favorite  coiq>anies,  or  perhaps  even  to  build  buildings  instead  of 
services.  They  may  even  set  up  agencies  whid*  merely  excise  the  troublesome 
members  from  the  contaunity  and  contain  them  forever  behind  some  wall.  When  the 
coKsaunlties  get  clever  about  this  then  the  higher  governments  become  clever 
about  the  kinds  of  services  they  reqiiire  and  their  efficiency— else  the  grants 
will  be  cut  off. 

Wishing  to  avoid  govemment-by-grant,  some  of  the  citizens  will  try  to 
stop  the  granting  work  altogether.  13iey  will  probably  succeed  for  a  while  but 
then  as  the  problems  grox/  xforse  and  local  money  grows  scarcer,  the  coiaaunity 
effort  will  reverse -and  grants  again  will  come  in.  Each  year  the  grantors 
insist  that  the  agencies  set  more  definite  goals  for  themselves  and  meet  those 
goals  fairly  well  or  else  get  no  more  grants.  The  higher  governments  also 
demand  a  stricter  accounting  of  services  rendered  and  of  the  effect  of  those 
services  upon  delinquency  and  deviancy  rates  within  the  community.  Ihe  govern¬ 
ment  will  even  supply  civil  service  accountants  and  professional  Inspectors  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  these  things. 

So  it  is  predictable  that  in  the  next  few  years,  higher  government  will 
Increase  the  amount  of  grants  to  pay  for  services,  providing  the  community  will 
take  responsibility  for  its  oxm  problems.  A  community  which  ships  its  delin¬ 
quents  and  deviants  out  to  distant  prisons  and  hospitals  may  have  to  pay  the 
state,  say,  $100  a  day  for  every  one  of  its  members  maintained  in  a  state 
Institution,  The  payment  will  be  merely  a  deduction  from  the  coranunlty's  grant 
money. 
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Succary 

In  nedicina  and  surgery,  the  patient  tsay  fare  best  if  he  and  his  fjHaily 
giA^  the  loedical  profession  coj^lete  responsibility  for  care  and  nanageoent 
of  the  problem.  The  patient  and  his  fasdly  then  becoise  laore  regressive  and 
dependent. 

In  psydiiatry,  however,  regression  or  dependency  is  usually  the  very 
problem  ve  are  seeking  to  cure.  l!ost  such  problcQs  are  cured  best  by  keeping 
the  patient  in  his  natural  family  and  neighborhood  while  a  responsible  com- 
nmity  supports  the  rehabilitation  agents — teachers,  fathers,  parole  officers, 
en^loyers.  Professionals,  trained  to  work  only  inside  their  own  offices  and 
only  with  the  sick  persons,  need  the  cotsaunity  to  be  dependent  on  then.  Hany 
states  used  grants-in-aid  or  the  public  purchase  of  care  as  means  to  lead  the 
community  into  taldLng  healthy  responsibility  for  its  own  delinquency,  mental 
Illness,  retardation,  severe  accidents,  etc. 

Any  community,  therefore,  which  wants  to  avoid  being  led  to  pTOvide  the 
best  and  most  responsible  management  to  its  deviant  members  should  not  accrept 
grants.  Such  a  ccHamunlty  can  extrude  its  irritating  nenbers  and  conplain 
forever  about  how  tax-supported  doctors  seem  unable  to  solve  many  of  these 
problems. 


PRABT  -  5/2/74 

MODEm?  m«VERSITY  TROUBLES 

David  Riesman,  In  Transaction  1974,  ctentioned  that  the  laodcm  university 
adateistrator  night  have  to  figure  out  hov  to  continue  an  educational  taission 
to  foreign  students  in  spite  of  superior  pressure  to  concentrate  on  the  needs 
of  black  students  and  other  nore  local  American  problctos. 

is 

W»e  proclivity  of  Anericans/to  say,  "Charity  begins  at  hone,"  and  to  screan 
about  a  favorable  gold  flot/,  and  to  hope  that  Anerica  can  get  aw^  with  a  coo- 
plcte  avoidsice  of  the  nilitary  and  econoaic  problems  of  the  developing  countries, 
but  as  the  world  bccooes  more  nearly  a  Spaceship  Earth  a  nan*s  waste  becomes  not 
^ly  liis  brother’s  pollution  but  it  becoBKs  the  pollution  for  his  oim  enterprises* 

A  rich  business  can  hardly  survive  if  its  consumers  are  so  poor  they  can  no  longer 
consume. 

But  actually  there  is  not  touch  problem  in  getting  foreign  students  educated 
into  American  ways.  They  would  learn  these  ways  to  some  extent  even  if  they  were 
illegal.  The  trouble  is  that  America  cannot  learn  the  foreign  ways.  Very  few 
Americans  go  to  school  in  the  developing  countries— such  as  the  Phillipines, 

India,  or  Nigeria.  Those  who  do  go  to  school  there  find  that  th^  have  very 
little  influence  in  America. 

Cen’JVJiuently  we  really  do  need  university  adninistratiorfs  who  arc  somehow 
free  from  the  immediate  political  pressure  to  respond  to  "charity  begins  at  hoc®," 
or  to  the  demands  to  use  up  present  inventories  of  knowledge  or  of  engineering 
and  teaching  skills  without  worrying  about  replacing  or  advancing  then. 

As  I  understood  it,  the  early  American  university— typified  by  Jefferson's 
University  of  Virginia— was  supposed  to  create  an  elitist  group  of  "gentlemen." 
These  graduates  were  supposed  to  be  male  and  responsible  property  owners  with  an 
investment  in  the  esta}>lished  srores  of  their  society.  If  they  were  not  white* 
male,  and  upper  class  tliey  \7ere  supposed  to  act  as  if  they  were.  Ilasiy  people  con** 
elder  such  elitism  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  total  population  because  these  few  high¬ 
ly  learned  people  who  retain  a  responsibility  for  the  total  society  can  be  pushed 
ahead  in  their  personal  comfort,  their  laiowlcdge,  and  their  practical  creativity 
at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  nevertheless,  because  of  the 
responsible  loyalty  of  these  elite  to  tiieir  total  society  they  will  bring  up  the 
level  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  that  society  to  a  higher  state  than  if  an 
attec^t  had  been  made  to  educate  and  make  comfortable  all  neribers  of  that  society 
at  the  sai«!  rate.  Hiese  elites,  then,  are  the  Einsteins, the  Thomas  Mismis,  the 
Beethovens,  and  the  Thomas  Jeffersons  of  the  human  race.  Soon  the  notion  of 
elitism  cane  to  Include  the  idea  of  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Whoever  in  coi!q>e- 
tition  ^7on  out  over  his  peers,  and  advanced  into  the  class  of  the  elite,  was  by 
that  very  fact  considered  to  he  more  worthy  of  being  elite.  ISioever  survived 
was  fit  and  whoever  was  fit  survived.  It  was  circular  reasoning,  and  it  wasn't 
very  helpful  to  those  members  who  were  stupid  or  were  unlucky  in  their  ccsapetltion. 
Hiis  Tdiole  idea  of  survival  of  the  fittest  i-’as  lielped  along  by  the  due  process  of 
law  in  which  legal  truth  was  determined  by  each  side's  hiring  a  champion  to  fight 
a  court  battle  for  it,  tWie  side  which  could  hire  the  best  champion  had  the  best 
diance  of  being  truthful. 

Kdfi?,  this  early  academic  elitism  was  only  based  on  a  Platonic  approach,  Ihe 
students  learned  to  tliink,  they  learned  a  lot  of  I-ntin,  mathematics, history,  and 
philosophy.  They  diil  not  Icam  very  much  science  nor  technical  skills.  It  was 
apparently  considered  that  these  gentlemen  \;ith  classical  educations  could,  in 
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their  full  aristocratic  responsibility,  take  over  the  direction  of  any  sort  of 
enterprise.  The  Ifarquis  de  LaFayette,  irhen  he  cane  to  this  country,  for  instance, 
to  be  a  general  under  George  llasltington,  uas  only  21  years  old  but  no  one  doubted 
the  ability  of  this  elitist  aristocrat  to  be  a  good  general,  and  indeed  he  «as* 

In  1862,  Lincoln  signed  the  Itorrill  Act  and  created  the  land  grant  universities. 
Tticse  schools  concentrated  upon  the  technical  advance  of  faming,  nanufacturing, 
and  transportation.  They  turned  out  specialized  technicians,  with  intense  inter¬ 
est  and  sidlll  in  a  narrot/  part  of  an  industry.  They  did  not  turn  out  broad 
classically  educated  gentlenen  who  considered  the  trarld  their  responsibility. 

This  land  grand  type  of  education  ained  at  bypassing  any  aristocracy  in  order  to 
establish  an  essentially  classless  deraocratic  society.  The  idea  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  houever,  was  by  this  time  even  stronger  and  the  results  were 
often  that  the  society  developed  a  ruling  oligardiy  based  on  laoney  rather  than 
on  blood  or  on  classical  broad  \.»orldly  knowledge,  Nevertheless,  sopie  of  the 
classical  elitist  approach  to  education  still  reaains  today. 

Imediatcly  after  Uorld  Max  II  the  land  grant  idea  began  to  take  a  back  scat  to 
the  Federal  grant  support  to  particular  projects  wltbiu  a  university,  Ifost  of 
the  support  to  education,  then,  becanc  **soft  noney,"  The  schools  bccane  depend-  - 
end  upon  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  States,  counties,  and  industries  did  not  have 
the  Federal  Govemnent*s  ability  to  raise  vast  quantities  of  noney.  The  Federal 
tax  structure  was  the  world’s  largest  money-producer.  As  universities  became 
dependent  upon  these  grants  they  began  to  study  w^s  to  please  the  Federal 
bureaucrats.  TItey  also  studied  ways  to  put  political  pressure  upon  these  bureau¬ 
crats,  but  their  pressure  was  miniscule  compared  with  the  pressure  produced  by 
the  great  Industries— of  idiich  the  defense  industry  iias  the  biggest.  The  bigger 
an  industry  and  the  bigger  a  university,  the  core  necessarily  it  became  eniaeshcd 
in  the  govemnent  regulations  and  ideals,  tn  fact,  the  government  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  wasting  taoney  on  second-rate  institutions.  As  tine  went  on,  the  Federal 
eidiracc  of  the  universities  became  even  closer. 

For  instance,  immediately  after  Uorld  War  II  the  G.I,  bill,  offered  to  millions 
of  veterans,  paid  their  tuition  for  university  educations.  The  modem  G.I. .bill,  _ 
however.  Is  offered  to  fewer  veterans.  It  affords  a  relatively  Imrcr  subsis¬ 
tence  level  and  it  does  not  pay  tuitions.  Thus  the  individual  choice  of  veterans 
is  partially  eliminated  from  the  field  of  hicher  education,  and  relatively 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  bureaucratically  controlled  grants  to  the 
universities. 

Another  problem  arises.  A  poor  state  like  ISaine  cannot  afford  to  have  its  uni¬ 
versities  train  students  in  industrial  and  scientific  knowledge  whidt  will  employ 
them  in  far-off  places  like  New  York  or  California  and  cannot  improve  the  State 
of  Maine  any  better  than  if  Maine  had  no  university  at  all.  Consequently,  the 
University  of  Maine  would  prefer  to  do  teaching  and  research  only  on  the  "charitgr 
begins  at  h<«ie”  problems  of  fishing,  small  manufacturing,  and  forestry.  It 
could,  of  course,  even  more  cheaply  train  "gentlenen"  who  night  be  great  politi¬ 
cians,  but  this  is  no  longer  important. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Maine  are  citizens  of  the  Gnited  States  and  as  such 
arc  entitled  to  an  education  which  allcn?s  then  to  function  as  adequate  and  useful 
citizens.  Federal  support  to  the  University  of  ?!ains  seetis  to  justify  the  demand 
that  that  university  provide  educational  opportunities  to  the  citizens  of  Maine 
about  the  same  as  New  York  provides.  Tlie  tendency  is  for  education  to  bectHoe 
standardized  all  over  the  world,  or  at  least  all  over  the  ttiited  States.  A  B.A. 
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degree  fr<»i  the  University  of  llaine  cones  to  nean  the  sane  thing  as  a  B,A. 
degree  from  the  Ihilvcrsity  of  California.  Tiiere  coraes  to  he  no  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  to  studying  in  !Iaine.  Hhen  we  thinh  ahout  Hoi*n*s  l*ib 
it  becOKiS  even  rtore  inportant  to  standardize  education  because  a  wcjaan  »dio  is 
studying  nuclear  physics  at  the  University/  of  California  nay  have  to  to 

Maine  because  her  husband*  s  w>rh  t/ith  an  insurant.'*  connany  takes  hin  there  for 
three  or  four  years.  Hot  that  the  nei?  t/onnn  has  to  iollot/  her  husband  around, 
but  she  want  to.  In  secondary  education,  standardisation  becones  even  aorc 
iHQiortant.  In  the  IJashington,  P,  C.  area  a  suburban  school  nay  typically  lose 
one-third  of  its  student  body  in  the  course  of  a  sdiool  year— as  their  parents 
stove  out  cm  industrial  and  govermaent  nissiems.  Many  cdiildren  spemd  only  part 
of  a  sdiool  year  in  each  sdiool  they  attend.  Yet  sdicols  differ  widely  across 
the  cajuntry  because  econc^aic  support  fron  the  local  systens  of  govemsent  dif¬ 
fer  so  widely. 

Mltinatdy  the  state  suppoxrt  to  education  and  the  support  to  nental  health  is 
sinilar.  It  would  seen  that  we  should  provide  a  standard  treatnent  for 
patients  all  over  the  country  just  as  we  should  provide  a  standard  education 
for  children. 

But  whether  a  hoy  learns  to  spell  nay  depend  upcm  his  inage  of  a  nan  as  a 
spelling  aninal,  as  contrasted  with  a  wonan.  •  In  sone  cultures,  nea  slrply  do 
not  loam  to  spell  very  weU,  If  boys  are  to  spell,  ^d  yet  to  renain  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  non  of  tlicir  cmlture,  then  special  effort  oust  be  nade  with  the 
conaunities  which  produce  these  boys.  The  narents  laay  be  educated  or  new  nale 
nodels  nay  be  provided  for  tiie  children  so  that  the  boys  will  enjoy  spelling* 
In  the  n^tal  health  field,  a  certain  hind  of  behavior  nay  be  considered  in¬ 
tolerable  in  one  coioaunity  but  quite  nomal  in  another.  The  patient  who  is 
rehabilitated,  thus,  in  some  rural  Alabana  town  my  not  be  able  to  stay  out  of 
jail  or  hospital  c.dien  be  mves  to  Boston. 

Furthemore,  with  the  growing  trend  to  respect  blachs  as  blaclis,  or  (hicanos 
as  Chicanos,  and  not  to  try  to  integrate  then  Into  the  great  Aiaericmn  nonotemy 
of  culture,  it  becones  increasingly  inportant  to  help  the  patient  or  the  stu^- 
dent  to  develop  behavior  and  Imowledgc  conpatihlc  with  his  own  cultural  w^  of 
life,  his  own  language,  his  own  nan-wesaan  relations.  This  is  to  soeh;  cjxtcnt 
inconpatible  with  coraplcte  standardization.  Thus  Federal  and  State  standards 
for  grants  cannot  be  the  s^e  for  every  corounity — ^neither  in  educatiem  nor  in 
nental  health. 


XJ&mT’fJKG  PnPSCQIM,  UEMATit  BY  L00KI::G  TiiS  IHDlVIL^Ba. 


Cen  finauei-al  support  bring  nrestiga  for  otlisr  than  purely  individaal  treatssnt7 
Suf^se  social  health  inoiirrncc  paid  profcosionalG  for  trenr-ant  dellvsjred  to  a 
fcorhood  which  was  driving  rest  of  its  teenagers  to  ij&eoae  school  drop-oats  and  dri^ 
addicts.  Su^oiHi  this  ws^ensation  was  paid,  not  for  the  probiea  of  s  rfiild  nor  e 
parent  nor  a  police  officer  nor'  a  teacher  as  an  individual  organ,  but  rather  for  ttut 
aeighhcsliocd  or  the  school  as  a  single  ergnnisra.  Thon  the  alteration  of  a  sceial  style 
of  behavior  in  the  neighborhood  or  school  night  prevent  the  prohloi  far  »ore  cheaply 
than  treat^nt  for  each  jjidlvidual.  Inraronca  cocsiaaies  end  politiceO.  crcanir.atlons 
d«i*t  want  to  do  this  bccaiise  they  tliinh  no  one  can  psx>ve  the  effectiveness  of  su-A 
preventive  eaasures. 


Of  TOurse,  it*s  just  as  hard  to  prove  the  sffiistiveness  of  individual  treateent,  but 
Insurance  ctr^sanies  saintain  ti:at  the  insurarsce  presiasis  were  sat  an  to  pay  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statistically  predictable  need  for  treatiaant  n^id  they  have  good  data  on  the 
mdical  behavior  sf  individuals.  Ihs  insurance  ccc^miy  pays  for  then  to  visit  the 
doctor  a  certain  nuebar  of  tinias.  It  is  not 'necessary  for  Uien  to  he  cured  in  oixiar 
for  t!jc  Jjasurance  ccsepany  to  pay. 


No  insurance  cc^sny,  lKfifever,has  fornally  set  up  a  tsaans  to  pay  for  a  certain  isscunt 
of  predictable  preventive  vozk  upon  a  certain  neighboxhcod,  office,  seh.vol,-  chvroh, 
band  of  relatives,  etc..  Coasequently,  Kost  p\*orGSsioaA3.s  ‘".o  rot  cuncirn  fchersclves 
v;ith  treating  troubled  social  urgsnism.  ihey  only  treat  ir.-dlvidnal  elements  of  tl«ce 
social  erganisras — that  Is,  they  treat  individual  pat5c;;3.  Of  course,  tin:/  C’CC-^sloneliy 
treat  those  individuals  in  a  groi:p  or  in  a  ff-aily,  b-t  usually  each  individual  is  sepa¬ 
rately  treated  and  there  is  little  attenot  to  change  the  rituals  an-l  the  styles  of 
behavior  of  whole  social  orgeaisaa. 


Of  course,  cassunities  do  change  their  habits  of  cleisnlinc.ss,  of  srug  use,  of  the  t*&y 
Koacn  treat  nen  or  wliitcs  and  blachs  treat  each  ot^cr,  but  '.xj  lire  to  icawine  that 
these  ch.mges  just  occur  spontaneously — that  tr.cre  is  n*.*  urcld*:  i-'^rce  that  causes  such 
changes,  ttest  corenjuitics  do  not  realine  that  eng:n':?rK  c-ften  est-al^'ish  a  jrnre  wetsr 
jsunply  in  a  village  and  thus  «.*nd  OCt  of  its  disi;as*>.  -fiiay  iorge  a  too,  that  i-or^e  sanl- 
Inry  practices  are  foncalincd  as  lav  and  thizr.  put  an  en*!  to  rn:*.a  reiicoi  probl*:ns. 
lioc-l'siorn,  for  iiisteiica,  is  eiitinatc-d  by  proper  usage  o£  privies. 


Of  course,  sore  professionals  do  ^forb  at  chsncing  atVitvvca,  rituals,  styles  of  be¬ 
havior.  The  clergy  often  doas  it  before  the  catastroid:c  ociurs;  medicine  snd  the 
police  usually  do  it  afeercards. 


But  whore  does  the  laoncy  cone  fros  which  supxorts  a  R^taJ  --.f.-.iJtU  profossjonal  as  Jic 
c©;»£ers  with  schtsal  autlsoritlos  ox  court  stuff  or  as  ha  tv.he::  a  sorech  beferu  the  P5*A 
or  helps  organize  a  hot— line  or  an  alco!;ollcs  anenyaoas  chapter.  now-a— days, 

lauch  of  3.t  actually  is>rs:s  frosi  inraroiicc.  The  proCcsrlonalc  are  paid  for  trcftSM^t 
they  render  to  individuals— perhaps  an  incflect^ial  vr..-at3acnt.  Then,  on  tJieir  tom  tiiae, 
t!iu  professionals  irahe  spaaches  and  ros'Sult  with,  "huaan  cav<-.  takers"  such  es  school 
Lcii-hars  and  pollceujn.  But  'fiUiout  tJic  lasorancc,  :e^ey,  tl'cy  ha%e  no  3>rofe::sional 
"of  their  o-.m".  Of  course  tliere  rrv  tasny  instancas  i!i  cstiScino  where  tho  mjfijy 
paid  for  service  actually  supports  ssoUJcr  service  wore  Hion  lu  supports  the  paid  for 
rci'vJ.KC.  For  instanc*:,  a  clinical  laijoj  »tory  i.iy  Cii;xt|e  f'.ity  cents  for  a  ur-.aolyris 


‘.na  ten  d-aiinrs  for  a  e;--:.;3i:i«fcxo,»  icr  c€;nc*;r. 


rin,  uvinalysii 
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the  lulu  50,  but  the  patholcKjlcai  etsrunavlou  costs  550  or  i^orc.  the  uriiics  pay  ror 


Ferscnal  Health  1^*  Lcol:ing  Esyond  tta  Individual 

Insaranee  csiES>ahies,  of  <s>arse/  pretend  that  they  have  cost  5C£»\n:t'jig  Eatliods  vhlcJi 
just  how  their  soney  is  heing  utilised,  lliey  sey  it  goes  for  ti'catirig  the  ii;- 
patient  %aiea  actually  the  noiiey’s  effect  spreads  to  outpatient  and  ev«3i  to  pireventive 
t»rlc. 

A  few  Eicatal  health  professionals^  have  laada  sore  detailed  cost  ncco»iting,  end  liavc 
found  sc»a  of  the  relative  ^sUs  of  inpatients  and  outpatients  as  veil  as  preventive 
%mrk  in  tJ»ir  services.  They  have  even  sat  up  ways  to  pay  off  professionals  for  actual 
r^ud>illtation  of  a  patient,  not  for  cere  hemrs  or  treatment.  Health  Esaintenai^e  sys- 
tea  benefited  icien  a  cossmity's  health  was  batter?  they  have  suffered  financially 
When  the  coesaunity  was  sicker.  Sat  health  eaintcsiance  is  still  a  isinor  effort  in  ia>st 
egsiunitlcs. 


As  "We  bacarsa  sore  precise  in  oar  a<a:ountability,  the  public  finds  that  laoney  is  not 
being  s^tt  for  what  it  was  budgeted  for  (e«g.  it  is  ^ent  cn  tissun  eraninations 
rather  than  on  urinalysis}.  budgctccrs  accordingly  cut  cot  that  "extra  vmtoy’‘*  In 

fx>  doing,  they  cut  out  the  new  and  progressive  develorasent.  Profe  r^=ionals  ncK»  will 
have  to  say  they  are  doing  ti^ase  imeertainly  prenressive  things  a;-d  budget  for  than. 

She  general  techni^acs  and  phiioseshy  of  devalopie*  coEsenity  rcsi'Onsibility  for  t!;o 
^ssanity*s  own  delincuuncy  and  disabilities  are  rather  sinply  laid  out  in  tis  litc-ra- 
ture.^*'"^  But  the  i^cifie  ways  of  decreasing  non-cffcctivcces*-  in  a  certain  coccrunity 
He  stored  in  tlia  lore  cjsd  the  etgisrience  of  its  ncigliborlsood  -1  Is/it  h  profcs:?5.oaal 
and  volunteers.  Typically,  thcrus  people  do  fK>t  write  up  wjiat  they  do.  They  teach  by 
derrmstration  and  by  excuplc?  conscgaantly,  tr«sining  or  roccarch  wcordJnators  and  pre^ 
fcssional  journal  editors  have  to  travel  atomd  with  these  workers  and  iatcrvic-w  thKs 
"soumaJLliitically  la  order  to  get  rose  of  this  lore  into  teachable  writing.  so, 

’h  is  attitt^e  and  chavisssa  when  it  cones  to  changing  tha  buhavir^r  of  a  sheriff  or 
prejudices  of  a  cossaaity  cltisens  league,  bhiversitios  and  i  ccoantlng  offices  arc 
accustosed  to  dealing  with  issasurablc  and  Htcrorily  describable  cecivities.  They  bs- 
c»es  ficustrated  with  the  'illiterate"  tx«ssusity  ceatal  hcalt:i  worker,  ar^  tend  to  think 
he  really  could  not  be  very  ispertaat.  rcrsonncl  di^ertcents  also  hirve  a  hart  tirus  set¬ 
ting  standards  for  the  ij^rtont  qualities  ia  Usesa  workers,  nlrsc'.crs  and  isanagers  of 
clinics  of  course  know  to  Itire-  Wicy  hire  rhe  iisauiueti'.'c,  energetic  workers  with 

a  liking  for  people,  si^  a  flair  for  getting  alctig  with  local  fccjiliss  ani  individuals. 

One  thing  can  understs^d  however,  and  taught  to  the  rscw  worker.  Siis  is  the  idea 
that  tbe  i*5st  appropriate  orgnnici^  to  bo  treated  is  not  always  the  ii^ividual.  It  ftty 
a  social  organica  such  es  a  werried  coualc,  a  large  ficaily,  a  neighhorijoed,  a  scliool, 
a  shop  or  a  sdll.  The  lal^Kshaving  individual  iny  be  a  eywotea  of  disease  la  Uks  Cosily 
<ar  cclx>ol  just  as  on  ulcerated  ij^testlno  say  be  a  syeptes  of  disease  in  tha  total  iadi— 
'^duol.  Ifa  have  roacJiad  soso  understtinding  of  tliese  social  orcanisss  the  sort  of 
traatr:ent  tliey  need.  (It  is  rsjt  e  "e^oert"  trcnlisaut  delivered  to  with  gre-vt  csnifi 
dcnce  a*»d  authority?  aether,  it  is  a  process  of  negotiation  betvraen  citisoas  cad  pro¬ 
fessionals  of  scvwal  kinds  doing  tho  entire  process  of  ws>rking  out  ttse  problem}.  But 
we  tend  to  pay  only  for  services  xsidered  to  the  — tlust  is  the  individual.  Davlon 

individuals  are  i^t  Isolated  cases;  they  are  vajll  known  to  ba  acting  In  tlxsir  roles  as 
spouse,  parent,  csepany  clown,  devoted  servant,  pi^lic  ccrsltiner,  diO’j-off,  ete..  When 
w  conen-ntrate  on  these  individuals  who  are  only  syn^tovs  within  a  disturted  society, 
wc:  la  i»  way  Itelp  that  sssloty  to  decrease  its  syrptocas — that  is  to  decrease  tins  ntsAars 
of  such  deviant  a^  intolerable  liidlviduals. 


1,  Handel,  tfemor;  Stsce  KriJerisn"cs  with  a  Froprietary  Servl^ 
Orgaaisation,  lecture  at  24th  tostitute  of  Itospltni  snS 
Co.:^anity  Psychiatry,  «&5r.  Psychiatric  Assoc.  1972— in  prcsi 
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By  Matthew  D.  Parrish,  M.D. 


Modern  methods  of  training  medical  and  surgical  specialties  have  had  an  unwarranted 
influence  on  the  training  of  ment.  I  health  professionals.  VJe  consider  that  the  "best" 
medicine  results  when  wo  collect  the  various  diseases  and  the  various  specialty  talents 
in  a  Great  Center.  Tho'great  prestige  and  the  combined  talents  belong  net  so  much  to 
the  goographici.1  area,  for  instance,  of  Boston  but  to  the  corporate  organization  of 
Harvard  University  or  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

AJitong  the  great  laboratories,  the  X-ray  machines  and  the  collections  of  specialists 
in  those  great  centers,  we  train  our  physicians  so  that  they  find  it  very  difficult 
to  practice  cut  in  the  "provinces"  without  these  facilities.  An  extreme  example  is 
the  Foreign  Medical  Graduate  whom  we  train  as  a  medical  or  psychiatric  resident  in  a 
groat  center.  After  graduation,  he  can  not  return  to  Iran  or  Indonesia  to  practice 
because  he  is  not  comfortable  in  working  with  the  low  level  of  equipment  and  organiza¬ 
tion  in  his  own  country.  Sometimes,  his  capital  city  has  good  equipment,  but  it 
collects  unto  itself  practically  all  the  highly  trained  doctors.  There  is  so  much 
comoetition  he  can  not  make  a  good  living.  In  the  U.S.,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent, 
doctors  also  collect  in  the  "Great  Centers".  Since  the  rural  areas  and  sniall  towns 
can  not  provide  adequate  medical  services  for  themselves,  the  medical  services  become 
the  plaything  of  centralized  politics — state  or  federal.  Thus,  the  people  of  f4attoon 
feel ‘that  if  they  want  the  very  best  treatment,  they  must  go  to  a  great  center  like 
Chicago  or  Indianapolis. 

The  practice  of  good  psychiatry,  however,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  laboratories, 
the  X-ray  machines  nor  the  collections  of  extremely  specialized  experts.  T'ne  X-ray 
technician,  the  pathologist,  and  the  surgical  nurse  perform  completely  -different 
functions  with  tho  patient,  but  a  psychologist,  a  social  worker,  a  psychiatrist,  acti¬ 
vity  therapist,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor,  etc.  can  usually  deliver  c*ne  sort 
of  trcalinent  a  patient  needs.  The  variations  in  their  approach  to  the  patient,  essen¬ 
tial  as  they  may  be,  are  not  gross. 

Furthermore,  the  psychiatric  prob.1ems  within  an  individual  can  not  be  separai  id  from 
the  background  in  which  they  occur.  These  problems  are  aggravated  or  mollified  largely 
by  the  environment  in  which  the  patient  lives  and  is  managed.  The  patient  gets  dis¬ 
turbed  not  simply  because  he  was  bom  with  less  brain  tissue  them  other  people;  he 
gets  disturbed  because  he  has  no  acceptable  role  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  office, 
the  neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  his  friends  and  their  advisors  often  send  him  off  to 
a  Great  Center  such  as  Michael  Reese  or  Elgin,  in  order  that  he,  alone,  can  be  changed 
and  made  better  able  to  live  with  his  townfolk,  or  else  can  be  put  into  storage  out  of 
sight. 

The  inability  of  neighbors,  families,  teachers  and  bosses  to  cope  with  the  difficult 
human  relations  problems  that  arise  in  their  midst  loads  them  to  get  someone  else  to 
specialize  in  taking  those  problems  off  their  hands.  The  townfolk  feel  a  strong  need 
to  avoid  the  anxiety  brought  on  by  people  tliey  can  not  manage,  but  they  confuse  this 
need  with  the  need  to  get  medical  treatment  in  a  Great  Center.  They  feel  tho  "best" 
service  for  the  problem  exists  in  the  Great  Center. 

Consequently,  local  politics  concerns  itself  with  turning  over  local  human  relations 
problems  to  big,  centralized  politics.  Counties  look  to  state  and  federal  h-ospitals 
as  experts.  Yet,  a  human  being  in  Elgin  who  is  trying  to  manage  a  patient  is  no  moio 
human  than  one  in  Mattoon.  Perhaps  a  small  town  can't  do  brain  surgery,  but  it  affc:  'v 
the  most  intimate  social  contact  and  the  most  familiar  human  relations  that  an  indiv 
dual  has. 
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In  contrast,  the  community  mental  health  teams  orient  themselves  toward  rehabilitation 
within  the  local  community.  They  necessarily  utilize  local  citizens,  wel]  accepted 
in  the  neighborhoods,  in  order  to  help  the  patient  and  his  peers  to  work  together  for 
their  own  mutual  benefit.  The  emphasis  here  is  upon  getting  a  somewhat  impaired 
individual  to  work  and  play  effectively  with  his  peers.  Only  a  secondary  emphasis  is 
placed  on  curing  a  chronic  impairment. 

In  the  "Great  Center"  on  the  other  hand,  most  effort  is  usually  placed  upon  the  attempt 
to  decrease  amount  of  inner  pathol-^gy  within  the  patient's  psyche.  The  theory 
there  is  that  if  the  pathology  is  relieved,  the  patient  will  automatically  take  his 
place  as  a  normal  human  being  among  his  peers,  who  will  readily  accept  him. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically  impaired  works  best  when  the  client's  family 
and  en^loyers  get  some  rewards  and  gains  from  their  relations  with  the  client.  Thus, 
a  hotel  manager  may  find  that  a  mentally  retarded  room  cleaner  is  more  loyal  and  de¬ 
pendable  than  the  highly  intelligent  person  who  quits  from  boredom  after  a  couple  of 
months. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  local  citizens  to  understand  and  use  the  benefits  that  can 
come  from  mental  health  clients.  California's  mental  health  laws  of  the  1960 's  were 
attempts  to  set  up  economic  rewards  and  punishments  to  counties  such  that  the  citizens 
would  have  to  accept  the  care  of  their  own  citizens,  and  would  find  satisfaction  and 
economic  gain  in  doing  so.  Such  laws  are  only  a  help.  The  ultimate  force  toward  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  retarded  is  the  economic  and  emotional  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  to  the  citizens  in  the  course  of  rehabilitation  of  their  own  im¬ 
paired  fellows. 

Unfortvjiately,  we  have  given  much  thought  to  the  elimination  of  pathology  without  very 
good  results,  and  we  have  given  little  thought  to  programs  in  which  the  impaired,  old 
folks  help  bring  up  the  children  and  the  children  help  make  life  meaningful  to  the  old 
folks;  industry  utilizes  the  assets  of  the  developmentally  disabled — assets  such  as 
expertise  with  animals,  loyalty  to  supervisors,  ability  to  maintain  monotonous  jobs, 
etc..  People  with  certain  obsessions,  compulsions,  perversions,  and  prejudices  can 
contribute  a  lot  of  service  in  certain  fields.  It  would  appear  that  we  need  to  have 
more  operational  research  in  such  programs.  It  would  appear  too,  that  we  should  con¬ 
centrate  our  money  and  our  efforts  more  upon  the  primary  development  of  rehabilitation 
programs.  As  adjuncts  and  aids  to  the  rehabilitation,  we  can  have  some  "treatment" 
programs.  But  "treatment"  never  supersedes  rehabilitation. 
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As  tine  goes  on,  I  discover  that  some  of  my  prejudices  and  definitions  from  the  past 
are  different  froa  many  of  yours.  I  need  to.  Icnow  just  v/hat  your  own  feelings  and  ex¬ 
periences  are  so  that  I  can  gat  with  them;  I  cortain‘'.y  don't  v/ant  you  to  be  influenced 
by  any  out-of-date  concepts  of  my  ovsi.  Therefore,  I  v/ant  to  air  t!ian  v/ith  you  as  far 
as  1  esn,  and  have  you  give  me  feedback  and  corrections  as  mq  meet  from  time  to  time 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

*  # 

1.  Milieu  Tl'terapy 

My  first  personal  contact  with  milieu  therapy  was  in  1956  when  I  returned  from 
Korea  to  find  that  Dr.  Kenny  Artiss  had  established  a  milieu  unit  at  Walter 
'Rcod  Hospital.  Ililieu  there  meant  the  general  atmosphere  maintained  upon  the 
ward;  it  meant  the  temperature,  the  smell,  the  arrangement  of  beds,  the  status 
pattern  and  communication  pattern  ai.iong  the  clients  and  among  the  staff.  It 
was  a  sot  of  expectations  which  every  member-client  and  staff  maintained  towards 
the  total  nembership  of  the  ward.  The  staff  was  constantly  concerned  with  the 
staJte-outs  of  territory  and  status  among  the  clients  and  staff.  It  was  influenced 
by  tJie  hospital  roaches,  cats  and  other  pets  as  well  as  by  the  blood  levels  in 
staff  and  clients  of  such  drugs  as  alcohol,  thorazino,  asprin,  nicotine  and 
caffeine.  The  mdiiou  was  affected  by  the  frequency  of  group  mcetinq.s  of  the  entire 
ward  membership,  and  by  the  type  and  quantity  of  medical  records,  /r  thc  milieu  v;as 
adjusted  so  as  to  provide  a  maximum  theraocutic  Influence  on  tlic  total  body  of 
staff  and  patients.  This  therapeutic  judgement  was  made  statistically;  in  any 
particular  adjustment  of  t^he  milieu  some  patients  improved  or  deesriorated  more 
than  others..  Thus,  the  milieu  was  not  aimed  at  helping  each  individual  patient. 
Individual  patients  often  had  to  have  individually  adjusted  attention  quite  aside 
from  the  general  milieu.  Nevertheless,  when  a  particular  patient  received  individ¬ 
ual  attention  or  therapy, .it  was  considered  to  affect  the  general  atmosphere  or 
milieu.  Thus,  a  dose  of  thorazine  or  an  hour  of  private  therapy  delivered  to  an 
individual  client  xvas  considered  to  be  indirectly  delivered  to  the  entire  milieu. 

Every  symptom  and  every  non-routine  act  was  considered  to  bo  a  communication  to 
the  entire ■membership  (staff  and  client) --even  though  the  communication  night  Lo 
immediately  and  directly  delivered  to  a  single  person.  For  instance,  whenever  a 
flower  pot  was  thrown,  the  entire  membership  Immediately  went  into  a  group  meet¬ 
ing  in  order  to  get  that  act  and  the  feeling  behind  it  expressed  in  words  rather 
than  in  the  more  powerful  but  more  confusing  emotional  outbursts,  of  course,  the 
group  did  not  merely  attempt  to  get  the  patient  to  express  himself  in  words.  It 
also  tried  to  get  the  entire  membership  to  verbalize  its  own  contribution  to  the 
emotions  which  ended  up  in  that  particular  patient  becoming  the  mouthpiece  for  a 
communication  by  outburst. 

The  research  was  conducted  first  on  very  young,  acute  schizophrenics  for  a  couple 
of  years,  then  on  older  Schizophrenics,  and  finally  upon  alcoholics.  The  unit's 
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nilieu  was  considered  to  be  neste.d  within  the  milieu  of  the  hospital  emd  the 
general  political  milieu  of  the  array  and  the  federal  government.  Furthermore, 
each  individual  was  a  member  derived  from  the  outside  milieu  of  his  duty  com¬ 
pany  euid  his  hone.  ^^The  most  accurate  instrument  for  determining  the  quality 
of  a  milieu  was  a  human  body  with  a  sensitively  observing  and  feeling  head  on 
top  of  it.  Consequently,  when  the  social  worker  went  to  the  home  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  patient  to  evaluate  that  nilieu  of  origin,  the  social  worker  lived  in  that 
home  for  three  days.  In  the  majority  of  those  families,  there  was  a  phenomenon 
called  the  "second  day  revelation".  On  the  first  day  of  his  visit,  the  social 
worker  would  interview  the  family  members,  and  would  gather  a  lot  of  confidential 
family  feelings  and  history.  On  the  second  day  however,  some  member  would  pull 
him  aside  and  tell  him  the  "real"  secrets  of  the  family— contrary  to  the  nicely 
consistent  and  understandable  revelations  of  the  first  day.  Those  first  day  re¬ 
velations  were  dramatic  enough,  but  they  were  like  the  snail  pot  of  gold  which 
the  pirate  buries  eibove  the  large  chest  of  treasure  so  that  the  diggers  will  be 
satisfied,  and  not  dig  further.  It  was  concluded  that  most  therapy  which  is  per¬ 
formed  without  more  tnan  c  'e  day  of  a  livlng-in  fcimily  site-visit  is  performed 
upon  the  potf  and  not  upon  the  chest. 

These  attitudes  affected  the  army's  consultation  to  civilian  nilieu  programs. 

For  Instance,  when  Ft.  Logan  Mental  Health  Center's  alcohol  unit  asked  for  a 
consultation  from  the  army,  the  consultant  refused  to  stay  in  a  hotel?  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  living  in  a  hospital  bed  right  among  the  alcoholics  themselves.  It 
was  only  thus  that  he  felt  he  could  really  evaluate  the  milieu?  otherwise,  he 
would  be  too  aloof  emd  detached  from  it. 

Xiater,  in  some  other  hospitals,  1  found  that  "milieu"  meant,  the  24-hour  a  day 

■  management  which  nursing  staff  provide  for  clients.  It  was  a  sort  of  sou?  in 

■  which  they  all  improved  slowly,  or  at  least  their  time  v;as  occupied.  The  social 
workers,  i>hysicians  and  osychologists  then  extracted  a  client  or  a  small  group 
out  of  the  milieu  for  personalized  help.  This  idea  of  milieu  avoided  Kenny 
Artiss*  idea  that  all  help  tind  every  symptom  eind  complaint  was  part  of  the  milieu,, 
and  affected  every  client. 

2*  The  Therapeutic  Community 

At  first  it  appeared  to  me  that  therapeutic  community  and  milieu  were  the  same 
thing,  but  in  1964  v.'hen  I  visited  Dr.  Max'well  Jones  and  Dr.  Tom  Main's  thera¬ 
peutic  communities  in  Britain  it  appeared  that  milieu  v;as  a  plan  established  by 
the  staff  with  some  help  from  the  clients  to  maintain  a  proper  atmosphere  for  the 
improvement  of  sick  people.  A  therapeutic  community,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  be  a  political  organisation  something  lil;e  a  nation  would  be.  Mostly,  its 
membership  was  concerned  with  policing,  entertaining,  feeding  and  treating  its 

.  own  internal  group  with  a  little  attention  to  the  outside  world  through  "ambassadors’ 

X  spent  a  week  In  Maxv/ell  Jones'  original  community  of  "psychopaths"  at  Hender¬ 
son  Hospital  south  of  London.  There  were  only  50  clients  there.  My  second  communit: 
was  Dingleton  hospital  in  Scotland,  a  400  bed  "state  hospital",  superintended  by 
Maxwell  Jones  himself.  This  hospital  contained  all  the  range  of  psychosis  and 
oUter  probleins  normally  fpund  in  a  state  hospital.  The  third  was  Cassel  Hospital 
southwest  of  London.  Tom  rialn  was  the  director.  There  were  about  50  residents, 
and  for  the  most  part,  they  were  severe  neurotics  with  only  a  couple  of  "psycho- 
paUis"  and  a  couple  of  psychotics,  I  lived  in  at  the  first  two  hospitals  for  a 
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^  week  at  a  tinq;^..  at  the  third  one  for  only  a  couple  of  days.  The  problems  of 

'  each  of  thole "contnunities  were  quite  different,  but  they  had  certain  things 

in  ooinaont  ^ 

a*  Ho  uniforms  or  name  tags;  you  couldn't  tell  the  clients  from  the  staff* 

b.  .  NO  psychotropic  drugs  were  given;  even  asprin  was  considered  a  psycho¬ 
tropic  drug  and  of  course,  all  sedatives  wore.  Staff  believed  that  • 
drugs  which  controlled  behavior  prevented  staff  from  reacting  to  the 
psychological  needs  of  particular  nsychotics  and  to  the  unit's  social 
problems  tdiich  usually  brought  on  the  symptomatic  behavior. 

c*  There  was  no  private  therapy — in  other  words,  there  was  no  one-to-one 
therapy  in  an  office.  The  one-to-one  contacts  v;ere  carried  on  in  the 
open,  with  otlier  staff  and  patients  around.  All  programmed  psychotherapy 
was  group  psychotherapy. 

d.  One  or  two  of  the  day's  meals  were  always  planned,  prepared  and  served 
by  the  clients.  If  they  over-ran  their  budget,  they  didn't  eat  much. 

•.  Except  in  the  geriatric  unit,  no  one  but  clients  could  do  any  house- 
cleaning.  Among  the  "psychopaths"  at  Henderson,  the  unit  floors  would 
be  completely  covered  with  cigarette  butts  and  other  litter  before  the 
^  members  would  suddenly  have  a  clcan-up  party  (about  tv;ice  a  month). 

^  £.  There  were  no  locks  on  the  doors,  and  no  mechanical  restraints  were  used. 

g.  Staff-to-patient  ratio  -  including  administrative  -  housekeeping  staff  - 
was  always  less  than  one  to  one. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  a  "state  hospital"  like  Dingleton  could  contain 
its  court-committed  clients  without  locked  doors.  The  secret,  as  I  saw  it,  was  that 
they  were  contained  largely  by  the  other  clients  v;ho  would  quickly  form  impromptu 
psychotherapy  groups,  and  surround  the  individual  with  therapy  before  he  could  get  out 
the  door.  Sometimes,  a  newly  committed  client  would  start  for  the  door  again,  as  soon 
as  tlie  group  was  over;  for  a  while,  there  would  be  only  a  few  seconds  between  group 
meetings.  Dingleton  was  actually  the  first  "state  hospital"  in  the  world  to  unlock 
all  its  doors.  This  occurred  about  tv'cnty  years  before  Max\;ell  Jones  came  there,  and 
made  it  a  therapeutic  coscaunity.  In  those  early  days  the  skill  of  the  client  groups 
did  not  necessarily  keep  the  patients  indoors,  bat  the  surrounding  commanity,  after 
much  negotiation  with  the  hospital,  decided  that  it  could  tolerate  and  manage  a  few 
wandering  clients.' 

Henderson  Hospital  was  unique  in  that  the  admissions  and  discharges  of  clients  were 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  clients  cilready  in  the  hospital.-  No  doctor  could 
admit  a  client  if  the  resident  clients  didn't  wamt  him.  In  a  state  hospital,  if  a 
doctor  should  admit  a  client  that  the  others  could  not  tolerate,  that  would  only  mean 
that  the  new  client  would  get  poor  therapy,  and  would  probably  deteriorate.  In  Hender¬ 
son,  it  would  meaji  t!iat  in  24  Jioars,  he  would  very  likely  be  dead. 

At  Henderson  Hospital,  the  "psychopaths"  not  only  had  botn  scheduled  and  impromptu 
therapy  groups,  but  tlxey  also  had  stabilized  work  groups.  One  such  group  handled  rost 
of  tlie  paper-work  for  the  research  and  follow-up  being  done  over  many  years  on  this 
pTOgram.  Another  group  was  essentially  a  carpentry  group,  and  went  around  repairing 
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the  dansaga  the  clients  had  done  the  night  before. 

/ 

All  three  of  the  therapeutic  coratxinitles  I  visited  in  Britain  were  part  of  the  national 
health  service;  they  wore  not  private  hospitals.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  private  hospital  to  make  real  innovations  than  for  a  public  one  to  do  it. 

The  private  hospital  has  to  please  a  lot  of  fastidious  clients  and  staff;  the  public 
hospital  has  a  greater  variety  of  esrbership  and  therefore,  can  get  more  tolerance 
from  then. 

Apparently,  Ten  Main,  about  1945  instituted  the  first  therapeutic  comnunityJ  He,  him-- 
self,  was  a  psychoanalyst  and  lieutanant  colonel  in  charge  of  five  psychiatric  units  . 
in  a  military  hospital  in  Eirminghan,  England.  lie  had  a  friend  who  was  an  orthopedic 
surgeon*  This  surgeon  was  evaluating  patients  wlio  had  recovered  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  spine,  a  problem  which  usually  requires  six  to  twelve  months  treatment.  Half  of 
these  patients  had  been  treated  in  hospitals,  and  the  other  half  outside  of  hospitals. 
Now,  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  treatment,  the  surgeon  was  doing  his  part  of  the 
evaluation.  He  said  tliat  when  each  ex-patient  walked  into  his  office,  he  could  re¬ 
cognize  immediately  which  patients  had  been  treated  in  the  hospital  because  "the  marks 
of  the  hospitalization  were  still  upon  them".  At  this  point,  Tom  Main  realized  that 
the  most  important  effect  he,  himself  was  having  upon  his  patients  was  simply  the 
effect  of  the  hospital  life,  and  not  the  effect  of  any  particular  "therapy".  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  set  about  to  attend  primarily  to  the  hospital  life.  He  did  this  mostly 
witl\  neurotics  of  the  type  which  might  also  have  benefited  by  psychoanalysis.  In 
1949,  Commander  Harry  Wilmer  visited  Cassel  Hospital  and  ^^as  inspired  to  establish 
the  first  therapeutic  corxnunity  in  the  O.S.  at  Oakland  Naval  Hospital,  California. 

In  the  mid  1940' s,  Max'.vell  Jones  set  up  Henderson  Hospital's  therapeutic  community 
for  trcatmer.t  of  the  "psychopaths"  which  psychiatry  had  always  considered  untreatables. 


Nell,  all  the  visiting  and  talking  1  did  on  these  progreuns  influenced  the  meaning  of 
"milieu"  tod  "therapeutic  community"  for  me,  I  know,  hov;ever,  that  the  human  ser¬ 
vices  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  since  then;  I'm  just  telling  you  the  state  of  my 
own  concepts  so  tliat  we  can  better  learn  together  as  wo  meet  in  the  future. 


Matthew  D.  Piirrish, 
Superintendent 
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During  the  last  couple  of  years  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Implementa¬ 
tion  Commission  on  Nursing,  I  have  had  to  learn  some  concepts  of  nursing  which  are  new 
to  me.  I  wuld  like  to  share  them  with  you.  I  don't  say  they  are  proper  or  valid, 
but  I  viould  like  your  opinion  about  them  so  that  I  can  better  reorganize  my  own  thoughts. 
If  you  have  thoughts  about  any  of  this,  please  let  me  know  them. 

The  Commission,  as  I  have  heard  it,  has  generally  advocated  that  in  the  distant  future, 
all  nurses  should  have  a  Bachelors  Degree.  The  Commission  seems  to  say  that  the  two 
year  associate  nursing  training  should  be  eliminated.  The  three  year  diploma  training 
it  recognizes  as  being  very  valuable  for  patient  care,  but  it  seems  to  think  that  the 
degree  program  gives  a  broader  base,  and  particularly  affords  more  prestige  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  nursing. 

In  talking  with  students  and  professors  in  several  bachelors  degree  programs,  I  find 
that  they  are  now  saying  "Yes,  we  admit  that  the  three  year  diploma  program  gives  the 
nurse  much  more  skill  and  confidence  in  dealing  directly  with  the  patients*  needs". 
Accordingly,  (perhaps  in  order  to  justify  a  still  higher  prestige  for  the  bachelor)  some 
of  the  schools  are  saying,  "Yes,  the  diploma  program  turns  out  excellent  technical  nurse; 
but  we  turn  out  professional  nurses".  The  professional  nurse  is  one  who  can  (1)  handle 
the  English  language  better  in  order  to  write  reports,  charts  and  articles;  (2)  better 
understand  general  management,  legal  implications  and  the  flow  of  paper  work;  (3)  main¬ 
tain  a  better  \mderstanding  of  the  history  of  nursing  and  the  position  of  present  day 
nursing  in  that  overall  history;  (4)  maintain  a  higher  level  of  skill  dealing  with  groui 
such  as  governing  boards,  advisory  boards,  citizen  groups,  hospital  committees  and  the 
working  group  upon  a  particular  nursing  unit. 

In  the  degree  programs  which  seem  to  be  the  most  modern,  the  nursing  courses  are  not 
taught  as  if  the  professors  maintained  some  vast  reservoir  of  knowledge  which  they 
ladled  out  to  the  students  as  needed.  Rather,  the  attitude  was  that  the  students  gene¬ 
rate  it  more  effectively.  Most  surprising  to  me  was  the  notion  that  the  nurses  are 
learning  as  groups,  not  just  individuals.  Assignments  were  often  given  to  a  group  of 
four  or  five  nurses.  The  group  had  to  decide  which  members  should  do  the  library  work, 
which  should  do  the  patient  observation,  and  which  the  editing  and  write-up,  etc., 
consequently,  the  Individual  nurse's  grade  depended  on  how  well  she  could  cooperate  with 
the  group,  and  how  well  she  could  stimulate  that  group  to  do  better  work.  The  students 
were  very  angry  at  this  in  their  early  education,  and  1  don't  think  they  ever- completely 
accepted  it,  but  by  and  large,  they  seemed  to  come  out  of  school  with  the  notion  that 
there  are  no  fixed  answers  to  anything  in  nursing;  there  are  many  contradictions  and 
often,  the  nurse  is  dcunned  if  she  does,  and  damned  if  she  doesn't.  She  simply  makes 
the  best  choice  she  can  within  the  conflicting  data. 

.*'Omeof  the  students  tried  to  go  their  own  way,  feeling  that  they  would  bcccxne  great 
individuals  on  their  own.  They  simply  flunked,  or  got  very  low  grades.  They  could  be¬ 
come  great  individuals  perhaps,  but  only  after  they  had  learned  to  form  great  groups  or 
to  stimulate  great  work  from  a  mediocre  group. 
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There  seemed  to  be  three  kinds  of  skill  tdiich  were  considered  particularly  important 
in  nurses:  (1)  The  ability  to  get  excellent  work  done  with  a  mediocre  staff;  (2)  the 
ability  to  allow  subordinates  who  were  brighter  than  the  supervising  nurse  to  develop 
their  oim  full  potential  even  though  they  would  eventually  out-shine  the  supervisor; 
(3)  the  ability  to  involve  the  patient  in  his/her  self-care  plan  to  allow  for  the  re¬ 
turn  to  a  meueimun  level  of  functioning. 


The  basic  function  of  the  nurse  was  to  get  the  patient  (and  his  significant  associates) 
onto  the  track  of  adequate  self-care.  Nursing  was  needed  whenever  sufficient  self-care 
was  absent.  Nurses,  however,  did  not  simply  fill  in  for  absent  care  by  providing  it 
themselvesi  they  organized  systems  of  communication  and  of  work  around  the  patient  so 
that  self-care  became  a  closed  system.  For  example,  a  system  of  inter-dependent  family 
moabers  might  cooperate  to  keep  a  patient  member,  and  indeed  all  other  members,  in  a 
state  of  good  health. 


Whenever  a  patient  wichin  such  a  system  lost  some  of  his  symptoms  and  perhaps  became 
able  to  walk  or  to  think  better,  his  role  within  his  system  changed.  This  necessitated 
at  least  a  slight  change  in  the  role  of  every  other  member.  Thus,  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  correct  a  patient's  disability  without  considering  what  the  role  change  would  do  to 
the  patient  and  his  significant  associates.  For  example,  the  patient  may  have  played 
the  role  of  a  complainer  for  his  associates.  They  may  have  needed  him  to  voice  com¬ 
plaints  for  them,  or  the  patient  may  have  been  the  object  of  altruistic  help-rccreation 
from  the  group.  If  removed  from  his  group  role,  the  patient  might  lose  his  significance 
as  a  person*  I 

Thus,  the  nurse  is  a  connunications  center  and  a  conminications  stimulator  in  a  self-ca* 
system  which  includes  the  patient  and  the  doctor.  The  nurse  regulates  contact  between 
doctor,  patient,  family,  other  hospital  staff,  etc.. 

The  physician  usually  functions  by  moving  into  the  patient  system  as  needed,  emd  then 
withdrawing  when  his  particular  project  was  finished.  Usually,  his  project  consisted 
of  iflq>roving  the  individual  patient's  ability  to  handle  the  disease-producing  forces 
which  were  rendering  him  temporarily  non-effective.  The  nurse  functioned  by  continuously 
monitoring  the  coaiaunications  within  the  patient  system— the  sympt<xns,  the  therapies,  the 
role  changes,  the  learning,  etc..  This  seems  to  me  to  be  more  true  of  the  public  health 
nurse  than  of  the  traditional  hospital  nurse. 

Wie  nurses  duties  were  (1)  to  carry  out  the  health  care  measures  such  as  to  see  that 
the  proper  medications,  diet,  exercise,  etc.  were  provided;  (2)  to  observe  the  effects 
of  those  measures  and  to- observe  and  chart  any  new  symptoms;  (3)  to  select  and  obtain' 
resources  such  as  a  doctor's  attention  to  fever,  or  an  aide  to  help  with  the  patient's 
toilet  activitiesi  (4)  to  design  self-care  for  the  patient  and  the  system  in  which  he 
must  live. 


There  were  certain  facts  tdiich  were  considered  "nursing  crimes": 

1.  Practicing  medicine  such  as  by  giving  unauthorized  medications  or  discharging 
a  patient  on  her  own;  ofSicially  making  a  diagnosis  (as  distinct  from  a  clear 
nursing  assesment). 

2*  Practicing  nursing  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

3.  Negligent  or  ispTOper  assignment  of  personnel. 

-  4.  Xiq>r«^r  ai^eptance  of  duties  for  which  she  is  unqualified. 
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5.  Derisive  or  slanderous  coninunications — oral  or  written  about  patients  or  staff. 

6.  Stealing  drugs  and  supplies,  or  mismanaging  patient's  property. 

7.  Caring  for  a  patient  without  having  a  plan — that  is,  without  regard  for  the 
future  or  for  how  ward  activities  relate  to  eventual  rehabilitation  of  a 
patient  problem. 


8.  Allowing  a  patient  or  a  patient  system  to  come  to  harm  by  not  challenging 
improper  treatment  by  others. 

9.  Concealing  the  nurses  own  errors;  for  instance,  a  nurse  night  inadvertently 
give  an  overdose  of  medication.  This,  in  itself,  was  not  considered  a  crime 
if  it  was  written  in  the  chart,  and  called  to  the  attention  of  other  people 
so  that  either  immediate  corrective  measures  could  be  taken  or  if  perhaps  the 
patient  %fere  already  dead,  at  least  a  clear  investigation  could  be  made  %fhich 
«fould  lead  to  prevention  of  further  such  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nurse  recorded  that  she  had  given  the  correct  dose  when  she  really  had  not# 
that  was  considered  a  "crime**. 

The  hospital  had  to  be  careful  not  to  punish  too  severely  an  honest  nistake  for  that 
would  lead  to  (1)  a  tendency  for  staff  to  conceal  mistakes  in  the  future#  and  (2)  a 
tendency  for  pharmacist,  physician,  manager  and  technician  to  absolve  themselves  of 
all  responsibility  for  the  problem.  Thus,  very  little  energetic  talent  «fould  be 
directed  toward  improvement. 


The  modern  nurse#  then#  saw  herself  as  the  central  promoter  and  monitor  of  a  process 
of  developing  self-care  in  a  social  system  which  included  the  patient.  Thus#  within 
a  family#  the  nurse  abetted  the  re-direction  and  the  role  cbf.Dges  necessary  for  better 
health;  on  the  ward,  she  promoted  healthy  interaction,  caring  and  ooncui.-n  among 
patients  themselves  as  well  as  between  staff  and  patients.  Agair ,  the  gcal  was  self- 
care  both  for  the  individual  and  his  group.  In  the  development  of  this  system#  the 
nurse  insured  that  the  disciplines  outside  nursing  conLnbutcd  their  part.  If  they 
did  not#  then  the  nurse  contributed  to  the  negotiation  of  proper  organizational  changes. 
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There  is  a  spectrum  of  definition  for  "schizophrenia"  which  ranges  from 
calling  it  a  non-hiunan  degenerative,  hereditary  disease,  with  a  life-long 
Inevitable  downhill  deterioration  (Krapelin)  to;  a  necessary  social  role 
in^xjsed  upon  some  individuals  and  contributing  to  art,  creativity,  and  a 
better  self-image  for  the  non-schizophrenic  (Laing,  Sheff,  Szasz) .  The 
particular  definition  at  any  one  time  and  place  depends  upon  the  contemporary 
social  philosophies  and  the  skills  in  management  of  all  behavioral 
difficulties . 

The  spectrum  viewed  by  the  lenses  of  service  design  ranges  from  Origin  to 
Management:  genetic  and  familial  transmission.. .family  and  individual 
biochemistry. ..cultural,  social  and  psychological  disturbances. . .epidemiology. . . 
rehab,  administration,  politics  (including  some  forms  of  treatment  as  jelling 
agents  which  make  the  problem  more  chronic) . 

In  the  twin  studies  for  the  past  25  years,  beginning  with  Kallman,  there  is 
definite  statistical  proof  that  the  identical  twin  of  a  schizophrenic  person 
is  three  times  more  likely,  from  his  biology  alone,  to  develop  schizophrenia 
than  is  the  fraternal  twin  of  a  schizophrenic.  When  twin  studies  began  about 
25  years  ago,  the  differential  between  identical  (monozygotic)  twins  and 
fraternal  (dizygotic)  twins  was  even  greater  than  this.  The  differential 
has  decreased  lately,  however,  because  of  refinements  in  the  ability  to 
identify  mono-  and  di- zygotic  twins,  and  also  to  ingenious  ways  of  studying 
twins  who  had  no  common  environmental  influences.  Care  has  been  taken  lately 
that  the  diagnosis  of  schizophrenia  has  been  made  by  disinterested  persons 
who  did  not  know  what  part  of  the  study  they  were  participating  in.  Change  in 
diagnostic  criteria  has  also  affected  the  degree  of  this  differential  between 
the  types  of  twins. 

Since  the  1920s  the  City  of  Copenhagen  has  kept  good  records  of  both  the 
biological  and  adoptive  families  of  twins  adopted  into  different  families. 

The  twins  concerned  had  had  no  contact  with  each  other  after  birth,  nor  had 
their  adoptive  or  biological  families  had  any  contact  among  them,  itono-  and 
di-zygotic  differentiation  was  made  by  immunologic  studies  upon  the  cells  of 
the  twins.  It  is  such  data  as  these  which  bring  down  the  indicated  influence 
of  heredity  to  the  factor  of. three. 

It  appears  likely  that  there  are  many  hereditary  factors  which  produce  a 
personal  proclivity  toward  schizophrenia.  These  factors  are  most  likely 
transmitted  in  the  chromosomes  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  hereditary 
virus  or  some  other  factor  is  transmitted.  There  are  probably  many  environ¬ 
mental  factors,  including  chemical,  social,  and  psychological  ones,  which  can 
contrdl  or  trigger  the  effect  of  the  hereditary  factor. 
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Reston  differentiated  the  effect  of  hereditary  factors  from  the  effect  of 
"Ajuble  bind"  and  other  psychological  influences  from  the  parents.  Some 
neurotic  and  behavioral  problems,  as  well  as  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases,  also  seemed  to  develop  differentially  in  mono-  and  di¬ 
zygotic  twins. 


Characteristics  of  Schizophrenia  as  Viewed  Historically 

Kraepelin:  "Schizophrenia"  is  a  life-long  degenerative  disease,  existing 
from  birth.'  It  is  incurable. 

Eugen  Bleuler:  A  thinking  disorder  with  distorted  associations,  a  crippling 
ambivalence,  and  with  affect  dissociated  from  the  content  of  thought. 

Delusions  and  hallucinations  are  secondary  manifestations  and  are  not 
especially  characteristic  of  schizophrenia. 

Jung  and  Adolf  Meyer:  The  schizophrenic  has  an  altered  life  style,  few 
friends,  brittle  under  stress. 

Harry  Stack  Stillivein:  He  develops  loss  of  self-esteem,  dissatisfaction  with 
own  performance. 

Arieti:-  Schizophrenia  is  a  life-long  defect  of  problem  solving,  a  retreat 
from  reality,  from  reason,  and  from  society — with  exacerbations  when  facing 
social  or  chemical  stress. 

Manfred  Bleuler:  In  1950,  schizophrenia  showed  a  less  deteriorated  course 
than  in  I910~possibly  due  to  better  service  design. 

Boy  Grinker,  Sr. :  Difficulty  in  problem-solving  develops  episodically 
under  stress.  There  is  decreased  ability  to  get  joy  out  of  human  contact 
or  accomplishments. 

Some  schizophrenic  persons  are  never  psychotic.  Many  of  them,  are  particularly 
productive  at  work  requiring  free  association.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
families  containing  a  schizophrenic  ha^gs  fewer  colds,  allergies,  and  cancer. 
Also,  schizophrenics  tend  to  look  younger  than  their  chronological  age. 

Lyman.  Wynn,  Gregory  Bateson,  Jay  Haley,  and  others,  carried  out  studies  over 
many  years  with  families  living  in  a  hotel  residential  situation  in  NIMH. 

These  families  all  contained  a  schizophrenic  member.  The  esqperimenters  tried 
to  prove  that  the  "double  bind"  effect  for  role  specialization  or  loss  of 
family  boundaries,  with  vague  duties  and  responsibilities,  were  productive 
of  schizophrenia.  All  their  work  was  negative.  They  could  not  prove  a  causal 
relationship  between  family  structur  e  or  interactions  euid  the  appearance -of 
schizophrenia. 


B^ember,  a  schizophrenic  child  will  make  a  family  act  queer.  Family  queemess 
might  just  as  likely  be  caused  by  schizophrenia  as  to  be  the  cause  of 
schizophrenia. 
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Conclusion 

(1)  ‘Any  good  treatment  for  schizophrenia  is  a  life-long  treatment  (though 
it  may  be  intermittent} (2)  Any  good  treatment  for  schizophrenf  a  should 
include  the  inmediate  family  of  the  schizophrenic.  (3)  Schizophrenic 
persons  may  possibly  be  rehabilitated  into  work  appropriate  to  the 
schizophrenic  way  of  thinking. 


Biochanistry 

Kety  and  Axelrod  studied  altered  indole  amines  and  catecholamines  in 
schizophrenia  and  other  mental  disturbances.  This  chemistry  was  also  studied 
by  Schildkraudt  and  Himwich  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  by  Solomon  Snyder 
(Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  27:162,  August,  1972),  also  Stein  S  Wise 
(Science  171:1132-1136  Mar  12,  1971).  Some  of  the  indole  amine  effects  were 
associated  with  disturbamces  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  indole -related 
mescaline  and  LSD.  Catecholamine  effects  were  related  to  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  the  catechol 'related  drug  amphetamine.  Phenothiazines  (sucdi  as 
thorazine)  block  the  effects  upon  the  body  of  these  biochemical  disturbances. 
The  abnormal  levels  of  enzymes  and  chemicals  may  be  raised  much- higher  them 
the  usual  psychotogenic  doses  but  phenothiazines  can  still  block  them. 


Therapeutic  Biochemical  Conclxxsions 

( 

1.  Anphetamines  are  very  troublesome  for  schizophrenics.  These  drugs  produce 
(  symtoms  of  acute  schizophrenia. 

.  2.  A  phenothiazine  drug  acts  as  if  it  restores  a  deranged  nervous  metabolism, 

and  the  patient  should  have  life-long  access  to  it.  Some  say  he  should  have 
a  constcuit  maintenance  dose. 

3.  Schizophrenic  people  should  avoid  bcirbiturates,  alcohol,  and  miiK}r 
tranquilizers  because  these  chemicals  prevent  adaptational  work.  They  sirply 
make  the  schizophrenic  more  detached  from  the  environmental  problems  without 
actually  protecting  him  from  malic j.ous  biochemical  influences. 

4.  Many  hyperactive  children  and  vicious  dogs  are  paradoxically  mollified  by 
aaphe  tamines . 

5*  Ho  mother  should  be  openly  blamed  for  being  schizophrenigenic.  There  is 
no  solid  proof  that  mothers  cause  schizophrenia.  Making  the  mother  blame  herself 
instead  of  working  with  the  child  and  the  family  only  produces  a  harder  problem. 


c 
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This  is  a  re-thinking  and  laodification  of  the  notions  of  Paul  Tillich  and 
David  Riesman,  vith  an  att^q>t  to  fit  them  into  ocdern  problems  of  welfare 
economy. 


BMXIETI  IH  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Books  like  BetxJuZf^  the  Sor^  of  Boland^  and  the  hbrse  Sagas,  show  that  from 
about  800  A.D.  to  1400  A.D.  the  people  of  Europe  were  largely  concerned  with 
survival  against  fate  and  i^ending  death.  People  were  always  drowning  at  sea, 
being  raided  by  Vikings,  or  assassinated  by  highwaymen.  In  order  to  fend  off 
the  anxiety  produced  by  such  terrible  contingencies,  the  people  of  Europe 
invested  teavily  in  religion.  During  tl»  1000* s  and  1100* s,  they  built  thousands 
of  expensive  and  artistic  churches  along  the  pilgrimage  routes  to  IIdi%,  Santiago 
de  Coc^estello,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  every  minor  comunity.  Tourists  today 
marvel  at  how  small  provinces  could  have  built  the  elaborate  cathedrals  which 
peppered  Europe  in  those  days.  People  also  went  on  crusades.  They  spent  long 
periods  of  tis^  at  special  prayer  aaratiums.  On  a  local,  personal  level, 
individuals  felt  a  responsible  membership  in  an  immortal  family  life  which 
tocdc  away  some  of  the  fear  of  death.  The  society  invested  in  deep  creative 
thinking  in  the  monasteries,  idiich  were  not  usually  self-supporting,  but 
received  a  lot  of  ^nations  from  people  wix>  hoped  they  would  thereby  get  closer 
to  Heaven.  Of  course,  there  ^s  some  danger  in  the  deep  religious  thinking 
&me  in  the  monasteries,  since  it  might  prove  that  seme  established  rituals 
were  bla^h^cus,  or  even  that  God  did  not  exist. 

This  h^vy  invest^nt  in  religion  drove  Europe  to  banknq>tcy.  Feudal  lords 
•OTtgaged  or  freed  their  holdings  in  order  to  finance  crusades.  Food  supply 
^crea^d  as  isjre  hands  were  taken  for  l^ly  wars  or  for  building  new  churches. 


THE  m  BmissMicE  and  ihihjstiiim.  edbofe 


About  13W  to  1950,  people  were  especially  concerted  about  self-respect.  They 
wanted  to  develop  their  prestige  and  their  acceptance  as  worthy  individuals. 
%ades  p^^le  tinted  to  gain  through  earning  power  idiat  nobles  had  by  blood. 

As  they  plotted  and  worked  tq»on  iisediate  earthy  problem,  ttese  people  developed 
fears  of  ^ndesiation,  guilt,  and  sin.  Ttey  fended  off  most  of  this  anxiety  by 
a  pre-ocecpation  with  cossercial  work  and  produ:tion.  Vorking  for  otl^s  in 
<^der  to  get  money  to  l%lp  his  family  built  iq>  an  individiial’s  feeling  of  inner 
righteousness.  Be  could  «cuse  himself  for  a  fierce  drunk  or  temporary  back- 
slidii^  .into  sin.  A  good  ^rfcer  played  a  member-role  in  a  productive  groi^. 

Ibis  rote  gave  him  a  strsig  personal  idMtity  and  ptAlic  image.  (I  am  a 
^Kelwright... accountant... journalist., .coal  sdner.)  Dork  was  not  usually  done 
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for  the  joy  of  the  work  process  Itself.  Work  was  disagreeable.  Thus  the 
individual  piled  up  a  sort  of  penance  ahead  of  time  for  secret  guilts  and 
future  sins — real  or  unreal.  Slave  traders,  oil  barons,  steel  magnates,  such 
as  Adams,  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  were  not  only  hard  workers  but  philanthropists. 
Such  work  and  such  philanthropy  gave  them  more  right  to  be  cruel  to  their 
workers  or  unscrupulous  to  their  business  colleagues. 

Deep  thinking .was  done  by  Research  and  Development  Units.  Such  thinking  was 
dangerous,  of  course,  like  any  deep  thinking,  because  a  new  discovery  might 
render  a  whole  corporation  obsolete.  Many  people  would  lose  their  jobs  and, 
therefore,  their  defenses  against  salient  guilts  and  fears. 

States  eventually  drove  themselves  toward  bankruptcy  with  the  vast  resources  • 
spent  first  or.  canals,  then  railroads,  then  roads,  then  elaborate  communications, 
each  rendering  the  prior  investment  obsolescent.  They  produced  a  succession  of 
ever-higher  skyscrapers  and  ever  more  elaborate  military  systems. 

POST  INDUSTRIAL  ANXIETY 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  life  of  many  workers  had  lost  its  meaning.  The 
complex  organization  of  work  processes,  the  fine  specialization  and  monotoniza- 
tion  of  tasks  led  to  a  feeling  of  emptiness  in  life  and  a  lack  of  commitment  to 
any  Important  and  significant  masterpiece  of  production.  Penitent  work  alone 
could  not  fend  off  this  emptiness,  in  fact,  modern  job-work  made  life  even  more 
ei!?>ty.  Industry  consolidated  into  larger  corporate  bodies  in  order  to  undertake 
grander  schemes,  but  in  so  doing,  it  further  dehumanized  workers  and  staff,  and 
further  polluted  the  world. 

To  fend  off  this  sort  of  anxiety,  society  often  set  up  leaders  who  would  provide 
Issues  to  which  people  could  commit  themselves.  Sometimes  Individuals  committed 
themselves  to  the  person  of  a  leader  in  a  sort  of  transference  relationship. 

Such  leaders  could  be  politicians,  like  Joe  McCarthy,  or  recreation  experts  like 
Joe  Namath;  or  they  could  be  syndicate  godfathers,  ad  men,  social  evangelists, 
therapists  or  other  service  providers. 

Cities  and  states  then  began  to  go  bankrupt  from  spending  on  unproductive  welfare 
services  and  fringe  benefits.  Since  money  value  was  seen  as  based  on  productive 
work,  society  lost  out  when  it  spent  money  on  the  TV  networks  and  programs, 

0l3rmplc  games,  fairs,  fiestas,  Disneylands,  Bicentennials,  Astrodomes,  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  schools.  The  school  functioned  not  primarily  for  education  but  for 
containment  of  youth  whose  lives  would  otherwise  be  meaningless  and  would  lead 
them  to  delinquency,  such  as  theft,  sex,  drugs,  violence,  and  other  temporarily 
meaningful  thrills  and  commitments. 

Research  supported  by  government  grants  often  searched  out  how  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life.  It  concerned  itself  with  psychology,  gourmet  food,  eradication 
of  disease  and  pollution,  alleviation  of  pain,  improvement  of  sex  life,  ways  tc 
realize  Individual  potential,  or  to  be  a  stylishly  "effective  parent."  The 
danger  was  that  research  would  reveal  that  much  expensive  medical  work  was  non- 
effective,  or  that  certain  profitable  and  interesting  recreations,  foods,  or 
drugs  were  dangerous  and  must  be  eliminated.  A  new  form  of  entertainment  might 
even  be  worked  out  which  was  more  attractive  than  movies  or  TV.  Whole  institutions 
might  then  rapidly  die  out,  and  people  would  face  their  emptiness  and  apathy  with 
no  stimulating  rescue  from  outside. 
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Modern  people  lost  any  fear  of  Hell,  or  of  being  the  last  of  a  family  line,  or 
of  learning  nothing  in  school,  or  of  having  no  job.  The  Universal  State  took 
care  of  al3  that.  The  great  cities,  the  great  corporations,  the  sometimes 
aoney-hungry  churches  and  universities  promoted  the  citizen’s  autonomous  isola¬ 
tion  as  a  unique  lnc*ividual.  Tuned  up  now  to  be  spontaneous  and  self-deciding, 
he  sOv  fo^ad  he  must  face  death  all  along,  not  as  a  team  member  in  highly 
productive  expiatory  work,  nor  as  a  member  of  an  immortal  family  line,  nor  as  a 
part  of  a  divinely  blessed  church.  The  emergent  fear  of  fate  and  death  began  to 
put  the  citizen  back  into  the  medievaj  anxiety  concerning  survival  itself. 

Thus  we  may  come  full  circle. 


CCHPARISON  WITH  "THE  LONELY  CROWD" 

In  David  Rlesmau's  book  The  Lonely  Crowdt  one  can  find  some  relation  between 
the  medieval  type  of  anxiety  and  the  book’s  "tradition-directed"  person.  Such 
person^*  followed  the  trades,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  of  their  ancestors.  A 
peasant's  son  was  a  peasant;  a  sailor’s  son  was  a  sailor;  a  Catholic’s  son 
was  a  Catholic.  Everyone  knew  his  place.  Everyone  knew  exactly  what  to  do 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  practically  every  hour  of  ”hc  day — v/ithout  "management" 
T  or  calculated  organization.  The  citizen  of  the  commercial  era,  with  his  work 
ethic,  is  reminiscent  of  Riesman’s  "inner-directed"  person  who  is  guided  by  his 
own  formulat'  'll  of  moral  values  and  by  his  own  need  for  self-respecc.  This  need 
can  be  tapped  by  corporations  to  organize  persons  int,  roles  and  specialties. 

Post-industrial  persons  are  reminiscent  of  Riesman’s  "other-directed"  man  who 
keeps  changing  his  own  meaningful ness  and  his  own  interests  in  tune  with  the 
changing  opinions  and  tastes  he  perceives  in  his  peers. 

If,  now,  society  moves  toward  the  development  of  a  universal  state  or  a  universal 
church,  some  ritualistic  "traditions"  may  be  forced  upon  the  individual  by  these 
vastly  organized  and  powerful  institutions.  We  may  develop  a  medieval  attitude 
where  no  one  questions  the  head  of  the  traditional  church  world  or  the  state 
world  but  within  those  given  worlds,  a  person  gets  his  daily  satisfactions  from 
•family,  small  cliques,  guilds,  or  "mafias." 


THE  COMPONENTS  OF  WEALTH 

It  would  seem  that  wealth  has  always  been  derived  from  four  components: 

(1)  material  resources,  such  as  land,  slaves,  or  an  array  of  devoted  servants; 

(2)  energy  resources,  such  as  coal,  oil,  strong  servants;  (3)  intellectual  re¬ 
sources,  such  as  a  good  education,  libraries,  research  instj-tutes,  and  intelligent 
servants;  (4)  emotional  resources,  such  as  aggressiveness,  daring,  paranoid 
energy,  Intense  curiosity,  etc.  In  spite  of  the  simultaneous  need  of  all  four 
such  resources,  various  ages  and  centuries  have  emphasized  one  resource  rather 

S  than  the  others.  Medieval  people  usually  emphasized  material  goods  such  as 
land  and  gold,  l&ny  kings  and  nobles  could  not  even  read  or  write,  and  some 
were  rather  stupid  and  apathetic. 

At  other  times,  it  has  become  clear  that  unless  a  nation  had  the  fuel  to  move 
its  machinery,  it  could  not  develop  itself  nor  wage  war.  Hence,  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Germany  of  its  oil  supplies  during  World  War  II.  At  other  times  it 
becomes 'clear  that  if  a  nation  or  other  organization  has  the  intellect  to  create 
s  steam  engine  or  an  atom  bomb  before  anyone  else,  it  will  soon  command  all  the 
material  and  energy  it  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  without  che  curiosity  or  the 
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emotional  drive  to  do  the  necessary  Intellectual  work,  no  group  will  develop 
any  invention  or  discovery.  The  Huns,  under  Attila,  or  the  Mongols  under 
Genghis  Khan,  had  few  resources  except  their  emotional  energy.  Emotional 
commitment  for  good  or  bad  was  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  Japan  and  of 
Germany  in  World  War  II. 

Even  if  post-industrial  man  gains  some  control  over  fate,  avoids  moral  guilt 
and  provides  some  exciting  new  style  of  living,  he  may  still  fade  away  if  he 
goes  soft  and  apathetic  in  his  peacefully  regulated  world,  and  some  pre- 
industrial  peoples  exercising  their  highly  emotional  curiosity,  verve,  daring 
and  vigor  may  inherit  the  earth. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Suppose  that  medieval  man  had  calculated  the  cost  of  his  religious  crusades, 
building  programs,  and  devotion  marathons,  would  he  not  have  seen  that  he  would 
eventually  run  out  of  materials  and  energy  to  support  them?  Suppose  industrial 
man  had  calculated  the  extent  of  the  minerals  to  be  exploited,  the  air,  ground, 
and  sea  to  be  used  as  waste  dumps,  and  the  land  area  to  be  cultivated,  would  he 
not  predict  that  some  day  his  expanding  economy  would  have  to  end?  Suppose  that 
service-oriented  man  calculated  the  vast  number  of  teeth  that  needed  to  be 
straightened,  diseases  that  needed  to  be  cured,  and  children  who  needed  really 
good  educations,  would-be  not  find  his  time  and  his  material  resources  too 
limited  to  serve  all  these  people  equally,  and  well? 

If  we  Invest  in  Intellect — in  research — we  may  find  ways  to  accomplish  more 
than  we  can  now  predict.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  styles  of  thinking 
progress  outside  of  our  control.  Organizational  anxieties  change,  and  the 
newer  anxieties  need  to  be  fended  off  or  staunchly  accepted  and  lived  with. 
Whether  we  will  ever  attain  our  service  goals  depends  on  whether  the  people 
want  to  commit  a  world  of  emotional  energy  to  the  projects  and  whether  that 
energy  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  changing  anxieties  and  needs — new  wars, 
new  religions,  new  discoveries,  new  populations  coming  to  power.... 
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THE  CHANGING  CONCEPT  OF  SELF 


M.  E.  Parrish 

The  Self  Anchored  to  a  V/avc  in  .the  Social  Sea 

Many  sensitive  modem  artists  and  literary  figures  have  portrayed  a 
changed  view  of  man  -  a  change  largely  unnoticed  by  the  average 
modem  man.  In  Hardy’s  The  Return  of  the  Native,  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  character  is  the  environment  i tseii.  Jn  hafica's  The  Trial,  a 
man  is  put  on  trial  for  some  horrible  crime,  but  is  not  told  waat 
the  crime  is,  and  he  is  i;rhaware  that  he  has  conmitted  any  crime. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  made"  to  feel  guilty.  In  the  ultra-modern 
writings  of  Sartre,  Samuel  Becket,  Camus,  Ionesco  and  Robbe-Grillet , 
the  characters  interact  with  each  other  at  great  length,  but  they 
are  faceless;  they  have  no  qualities  of  their  own.  Bartck  and  many 
other  com.posers  produce  pieces  of  music  which  are  never  anchored  in 
any  key.  Matisse,  Picasso,  and  other  painters  produce  images  which 
seem  to  represent  people,  but  v/hich  have  no  perspective  and  thus  the 
figures  do  not  assume  any  particular  position  in  space  relative  to 
the  viewer.  They  are  essentially  decorations  of  a  particular  piece 
of  canvas.  Seaal’s  sculntures  -re  renresentations  r.aonle 

carrying  on  the  daily  chores  of  living,  hut  t}'.ey  arc  all  completely 
bound  up  in  plaster  casts.  The  viewer  may  want  to  say  ”1  know  you're 
in  there  Charlie Robert  Kusil,  in  The  ?^-!n  v/i  t.hnut“  ^  t  ^ 
presented  the  individual  purely  as  a  bureaucratic  role  player  ••'ho 
pivoted  his  behavior  no  longer  within  himself  -  no  longei^  v/itr.  any 
constancy  of  character  -  but  within  the  immediately  present  rela¬ 
tions  between  him  ?jid  another  person  or  thing. 

What  caused  this  shift  of  the  center  of  personal  leverage?  Inlur.trial 
work  brought  a  division  of  labor  -  a  specialization  -  among  workers 
so  that  a  man  could  only  employ  and  develop  a  part  of  his  ability. 

Some  men  concentrated  on  developing  skill  with  tools.  They  came  to 
see  and  think  in  mechanic’s  language.  They  developed  specific 
interests,  specific  knowledge,  specific  muscles.  Some  others  con¬ 
centrated  on  skills  with  handling  papers  cend  writing,  but  ever,  tne 
large  vocabulary  they  dcivelpod  was  a  special  language  in  itcelf. 

People  identified  themselves  with  the  }}:.d  of  v/ork  they  did,  but  ./hen 
their  v/ork  became  narrow  and  specializei,  their  personalities  also 
became  narrow  and  speciali'ied.  In  older  days,  a  man  might  say  ''V.rio 
am  I?  I  am  a  farmer....  A  nobleman. .A  teacher  of  children. .A 
shoemaker”.  Later,  when  jobs  bocame  specialised,  the  man  would  say 
"V/ho  am  I?  I  am  a  Volkswagen  mechanic. ..  .a  sewing  machine  operator.. 
..a  fifth  grade  math  teacher”. 

Thus,  the  dividing  up  of  various  job  functions  in  bureaucracy  an  1 
industry  allowed  the  exercise  of  only  a  narrow  part  of  a  person’s 
natural,  biological  functioning  cr  of  his  traditional  social  function. 
The  individual  could  not  cultivate  v/ithin  himself  a  simple  self¬ 
meaning  which  v/ould  be  significant  and  useful  in  all  aspects  of  his 
life.  He  has  one  significance  in  his  fansily  group;  another  in  his 
work  group;  another  in  his  play  group.  If  he  got  sick,  the  hospital 
would  try  to  lorce  nim  into  a  standard  patient  role.  For  instance, 
a  hospital  would  as  far  as  possible,  trvat  all  appendicitis  ir: 
accoiuai.ce  with  a  standard  routine  —  ueviati/ig  only  to  maiiagu 
’’complications”.  Thus  the  hospital  acted  as  a  sort  of  production 
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line — much  as  modern  schools  do.  Some  persons  of  course,  try  to 
tell  themselves  they  belong  honestly  to  only  one  group.  They 
conceive  of  family,  work,  neighborhood,  etc.  as  all  one  group. 

For  if  they  spealc  different  specialty  languages  in  different 
groups,  if  they  think  differently  and  feel  differently,  they  may 
appear,  even  to  themselves,  as  different  peisons.  But  even  if 
there  were  only  one  group,  that  group  would  change  with  time. 

The  individual  could  have  no  fixed  meaning  nor  character.  Kis 
meaning  and  work,  as  a  person,  would  automatically  change  as  the 
group  changed  its  values.  Even  his  worth  to  himself  would  change. 

Put  an  innocent  man  in  prison,  and  he  develops  a  different  opinion 
of  himself  than  he  had  as  a  free  man;  keep  a  well  man  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal  bed,  and  ..... 

The  tragedy  of  modem  man  is  that  he  must  act  as  driven  to  act  by 
his  job,  by  fateful  social  coercion,  and  by  lav;.  And  yet,  society 
expects  him  to  retain  his  individual  responsibility  for  those  acts 
and  will  punish  him  later  at  his  Nuremburg.  For  instance,  a  phys¬ 
ician  may  have  to  decide  today  that  an  abortion  must  be  performed 
for  the  good  of  the  mother's  individuality  or  a  race's  economics 
and  genetics.  Tomorrow,  this  decision  nay  no  longer  be  in  style; 
it  may  be  considered  murder.  To  be  an  ethical  person  and  v/ork  hard 
for  today's  ideals  is  often  equivalent  to  committing  tomorrow's 
crimes.  Consequently,  no  unchanging  self  can  be  permanently  good. 

As  society  changes,  Vne  goodness  of  the  self  changes.  People 
tailor  their  consciences  to  the  current  opinion  of  the  majority. 

Romantic  Individualism 

"Individualism”  is  a  personality  style  which  only  maintains  itself 
in  a  certain  manner  and  for  a  few  centuries  at  a  time,  before  it 
either  dies  or  passess  on  to  a  quite  different  kind  of  personality. 

In  classical  Greece,  an  assertive,  manly  nobility  of  soul  was  popu¬ 
lar—  a  grand  soul  which  condscended  to  slaves  and  women.  In  reni’.io- 
sance  Italy,  honor  was  bestowed  upon  a  creative.,  versatile,  and 
Highly  manipulative  type  of  personality,  which  again  was  found  almost 
exclusively  in  men.  In  the  ISOCs,  a  romantic  sort  of  individualism, 
which  included  many  v/omen  became  particularly  stylish.  This  kind 
of  individual  was  in  fashion  between  the  bourgeois  and  the  proletaria 
revolutions — that  is,  between  the  French  and  the  American  revolutionr 
(bourgeois)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Russian  and  World  War  I  innova¬ 
tions  (proletariat)  on  the  other.  The  bourgeois  revolutions  estab¬ 
lished  the  rule  of  middle  class  ethics;  the  proletariat  revolutions; 
however,  undermined  the  "proud  tower"'^of  upper  middle  class  elitism. 
In  other  words,  the  modern  individualist  style  of  life  v/as  in  fashion 
between  the  era  of  strict  classical  rules  found  in  the  Ancien  Regime 
and  the  era  of  the  othcr-directed^conformity  in  modern  collectivism. 
This  age  between  the  revolutions  created  the  romantic  indiv’.dual 
self  as  a  counter  to  the  social  abuses  6f  the  And  on  Rd'Kimc  and  f  ic 
Enlightenment.  The  problem  is  that  revolutions  s'.imulated  by  needs 
within  a  certain  kind  of  self  nearly  always  eliminate  that  very  self. 

The  accompanying  chart  may  help  to  keep  the  types  of  individualism 
within  their  proper  century.  It  shows  that  the  pre-Enlightenment  or 
Renaissance  times  produced  selves  like  Michelangelo,  Montaigne, 
Rabelais,  Cervantes,  uad  Chakespcarc — wide  ranging  in  their  curiosity 
thcxr  free  exploi-alions.  The  Enlightr.cn.cr.t ,  however,  elir.lr.' 
this  Renaissance  individual  in  favor  of  one  who  adhered  to  hard-work 
Calvinism.  In  the  unoer  classes,  this  work  attitude  was  often  . 
polished  over  by  the* affected  refinement  of  Preciosite^  Significant 
characters  wore  Descartes,  Spinosa,  Racine,  Locke,  and  Newton. 


Victorian  romanticism  (the  romanticism  after  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion)  produced  individualism  at  the  expense  of  personal  lies  and 
double  lives>  This  age  was  characterized  by  surreptitious  sexual 
liaisons,  an  aloof  condescending  distinction  between  the  upper 
class  and  the  lower,  anti-Semitism,  black  slaves,  the  Dreyfus  Case, 
an  elite  based  upon  human  machine-slaves.  The  elite  was  privileged 
to  practice  activities  v/hich  were  crimes  for  the  masses  (tax  eva¬ 
sion,  prohibition  whiskey,  vagrancy).  The  exploitative  "robber 
barons"  made  Marx  possiWe.  Today,  Marx  still  appeals  to  some 
because  he  provides  popular  support  for  a  hostility  against  the 
idea  of  the  barons  of  t'he  Victorian  age.  In  the  V.'est,  those 
barons  are  largely  replaced  by  people  who  have  the  same  sensitiv¬ 
ities  and  resentments  as  the  masses.  They  exploit  their  ov/n 
class,  their  own  brothers,  and  are  able  to  do  this  only  temporarily 
They  may  imitate  the  old  nobility  by  social  rituals  wiiich  exclude 
the  "ordinary  people"  and  set  up  the  elite  as  a  cooperative  group. 
But,  if  a  business  or  professional  Catastrophe  breaks  up  this 
group,  it  cannot  maintain  itself  as  a  diasp^^ra  .  for  it  has  no 
feeling  for  the  occult  bond  of  blood. 

The  Enlight.enmcnt,  including  the  Ancien  Rcrime  had  emphasized  the 
grand  truth  and  the  power  in  external  things — ships,  telescopes, 
money — which  overshadowed' the  individual  ajid  put  him  off  as  a 
satellite  to  technical  advance.  This  external  power  of  materials 
and  techniques- was  furthered  by  Copernicus,  Newton,  Darwin,  Freud, 
and  Spengler  as  time  went  on.  The  internal  things — t};e  things  of 
the  mind — eventually  collected  against  this  tendency  and  produced  a 
nev/  kind  of  self.  Thus,  Schopenhauer  could  say,  the  world  was  only 
his  idea  of  the  world--it  was  the  creation  of  his  own  will.  The 
extreme  of  romantic  freedom  eventually  beca;..e  the  uncoupling  of  the 
relationship  of  self  with  other  selves — producing  the  lonely  iaust- 
like  person. 


Adam  Smith's  type  of  proprietary  laissez  faire  (1776)  had  allowed 
the  most  clever,  ruthless,  energetic,  or  lucky  to  roach  peaks  of 
power  and  wealth  as  the  surviving  "fittest".  Many  romantics  of  the 
1800's  felt  their  historical  duty  v/as  to  extend  the  fra:. chi se  (e.g 
to  women  and  blacks)  so  that  all  could  participate  in  the  illusion 
of  democracy,  v/hich  the  highly  competitive  laissez  faire  ecor.o:ny  ha 
already  corrupted.  Once  a  man  got  ahead  of  nis  competitors,  i:o  had 
a  good  chance  to  keep  himself  peimanontly  in  power.  Liberals  in  th 
1800's  wanted  freedom  (an  luicontrollod  individuality) 
ianism  (the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  ntunber).  "Yet, 
desires  were  often  incompatible. 


tiiesc  two 

The  liberal  promise  was  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  self,  the  liberal  program  was  for  welfare  of  society  as 
whole  —  "Help  those  poor  devils,  for  the  will  never  be  like  us". 


Democratic  freedom  of  the  individual  eventually  became  collective 
mediocrity.  John  Stuart  Mill^'wanted  each  man  to  be  free.  He  hold 
that  rights  are  private  and  that  duty  is  public,  and  that  if  each 
roan  earnestly  followed  his  own  interests,  he  would  improve  the 
general  social  v/olfare.  Each  man  could  act  in  his  own  unique  wa 
for  in  the  total  society,  others  unique  in  their  ovm  way  v/culd 
balance  him  off. 


'C-J  , 


Liberalism,  however,  demanded  a  minimizing  of  the  self  and  of  in¬ 
dividual  power,  lest  corruption  and  arrogance  bring  harm  to  many. 
Accordingly,  19th  Century  liberalism  did  not  sufficiently  safeguard 
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the  individual  against  intrusion.  (This  Job  v;as  left  to  20th 
Century  existentialism.)  Finally,  middle  class  liberalism 
beca;ae  a  middle  clafss  organ! 5dat ion,  which  included  the  American 
Constitution  and  courts.  People  preferred  to  give  up  freedom  in 
order  to  insure  equality..  "If  this  guy  is  free  to  express  his  full 
potential,  he  will  get  ahead  of  me;  therefore,  I  want  to  be  equal 
to  him!"  Eventually  the  self  in  government  and  business  came  to 
have  only  statistical  significance.  A  personal  act  was  significant 
only  when  it  fit  into  a  social  graph.  This  led  A.  N.  V/hitehead 
to  say  that  (l)  man  is  a  self-determining  organism,  and  yet  (2) 
there  are  deterministic  laws  governing  him.  The  romantic  search  for 
individual  freedom  against  God  and  kings  eventually  became  the 
existential  search  for  individual  authenticity  against  the  "others" — 
against  the  individual's  merging  into  the  person-to-person  bond 
itself.  This  early  existential  self  sat  in  contrast  to  a  banal 
majority.  Thus  the  self  was  still  considered  elite. 

In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  during  many  centuries,  almost  every 
group  strove  to  become  a  "chosen  people".  People  outside  the  group 
were  "not  as  good  as  us".  Among  the  existentialists  the  individual 
often  departed  from  his  group  and  went  off  by  himself  with  his  ex¬ 
clusiveness  and  his  elitism.  He  felt  the  same  autonomy  and  distinc¬ 
tion  for  his  ego  that  the  elite  had  once  felt  for  their  social  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  1900,  penetrating  thinkers  had  shown  man 
had  no  meaning  and  no  existence  except  in  a  field  of  social  person¬ 
ality-forces.  Only  in  dialectics  wich  another  person  did  the  self 
become  affirmed  and  develop  meaning.  Among  such'  thinkers  were 
George  H.  Mead,  Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  Edv/ard  Sapir,  David  Riesman, 
and  Abraham  Maslow. 

Some  existentialists  considered  that  Soin.  or  being,  was  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  self  as  persisting  over  prolonged  time.  It  was  similar 
to  a  Platonic  idea,  like  Justice,  femininity,  or  blueness,  whic'n 
existed  forever  in  a  realm  of  its  ov.-n.  Dasein ,  or  "to  be  there", 
consisted  in  existing  moment  by  moment.  Such  existence  was  contin¬ 
gent  on  the  interaction  with  the  "other".  Dasein  was  a  creative 
dialectical  interaction.  It  produced  for  the  moment  an  awakening 
into  an  intellectual  self-eydstence.  For  instance,  the  Freudian'^ 
attempt  to  rescue  individuality  from  collective  mediocrity  main¬ 
tained  that  sexual  interaction  produced  stronger  emotional  existence 
of  self- for  the  moment.  In  any  case,  no  one  had  possession  of  Sein 
or  Dasein.  A  person  only  had  the  use  of-  them. 

Romantic  freedom,  then,  was  a  mode  of  alienating  the  permanently 
independent  self  from  society.  Existential  freedom,  on  the  other 
hand,  developed  into  a  mode  of  momentarily  creating  on  the  self  an 
expression  of  individual  effectiveness  by  an  engagement — an  ever 
changing  manner  of  Joining  with  others,  not  alienating  from  them. 
Continual  shifting  of  one's  social  bonds  from  one  commitment  to 
another  can,  of  course,  become  a  mode  of  alienation — of  escape  from 
close  interaction — but  this  was  not  the  kind  of  changing  desired. 
Pnthcr,  the  existentialists  wanted  a  creative  changing  of  relation¬ 
ships  which  occurred  because  of  the  very  closeness  of  the  interaction 
with  others. 

Romrntic  individual!. sn,  then,  was*  a  delusion  useful  for  Victorian 
times.  Existential  freedom  of  self  was  a  delusion  useful  for  the 


20th  Century.  Both  delusions  are  still  usable,  still  valuable. 

For  instance,  in  the  early  1800s, _  Stendahl's  Julian  Sorel  tried 
to  affirm  and  assert  himself  by  playing  a  series  of  different* 
heroic  roles  (military,  clergy,  etc.),  but  each  role  was  an  attempt 
maintaining  the  delusion  of  .romantic  freedom  of  self,  of  individ¬ 
ualism.  He  wondered  v/hich  romantic  self  was  the  most  "ne"  or*  the 
most  fulfilling  of  ideal  of  me.  Sorel  v/anted  a  self  that  was 
timeless  and  absolute,  and  not  a  self  that  depended  on  its  engagement 
with  the  world  of  people  and  things. 

Goethe’s  romantic  Faust  wanted  a  self  which  could  profoundly  affect 
the  world  of  people  and  things  but  would  remain  imchanged  and 
eternal  in  its  ov/n  persmial  qualiti-.  e  and  in  its  own  view  of  the 
world.  He  did  not  want' to  lose  that  self  to  the  Devil..  V/ouTd 
Faust  lose  to  the  Devil  his  control  of  an  eternal  and  unchanging 
self  or  would  he  lose  the  whole  delusion  of  self  as  eternal  and  ~o 
on  to  develop  a  self  merged  with  the  things  in  Hell?  Would  he  retain 
his  selfness  only  by  interaction  with  those  hellish  things  in  some 
way  similar  to  the  child  who  moves  to  a'  bad  neighborhood  and*  picks 
up  a  bad  self  in  the  interaction  with  the  other  selves  of  that 
neighborhood? 


Remember,  that  in  those  days  (the  1820  s),  paintings  were  st’ll 
elaborately  framed  away  from  the  viewer's ’ own  world.  The  paintinp 
was  a  play  of  glints,  sheens,  and  shadows,  distantly  visible  not^ 
touchable.  The  viewer  was  untouched,  unincluded  in  the  pictures. 

The  pictures  were  painted  in  perspective,  so  that  the  viewer^'teew 
exactly  where  he  stood— eyes  level  with  the  horizon  and  just  so  many 
feet  ahead  of  the  foreground  figures. 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  Faust  saved  the  situation  (but  not  his  old 
self)  by  v/orking  altruistically  for  others  (thus  losing  his  o3d  * 
point  of  view).  But,  how  does  he  work?  He  works  by  producing  goods 
and  services  (as  if  he  were  participating  in  19th  Ccntuiy'  cccncnics) 
not  by  interacting  with  others  as  different-but-equal,  certainl''*Kot * 
by  merging  his  identity  with  others.  * 

Technical  man,  a  bit  less  self-contained,  is  a  specialist  and  ex’iert. 
He  belongs  to  an  association  of  similar  experts.  The  s^'ccialist^ 
feels  expertly  aloof  from  laymen  or  from  other  specialists,  and 
especially  aloof  from  his  own  clients.  He  is  like  the  actor  who  is 
aloof  from  his  "unappreciative”  audience  and  really  has  little  respect 
for  it,  even  though  his  living  depends  upon  that  audience. 

The  specialist  usually  cooperates  in  an  interdisciplinary  manner 
with  men  of  other  specialties,  but  he  mistrusts  the  "dabblers"  who 
have  generalist  interests  and  skills.  Ko  sociology  department  'for 
xnstance,  xs  Ixkely  to  let  an  DXi.B.  teacn  sociology.  .Jo  psychology 
department  is  likely  to  let  an  M.D.  teaoh  psychology.  No  state  will 
let  a  physiologist  or  pharmacist  practice  some  medical  specialty, 

Iteud,  relatively  aaoof  from  patients,  knew  he  was  like  his  patients 
even  though  he  cquld  seldom  afford  to  admit  it.  He  provided  criticism 


image.  His  self-image  was  tender  because  in  his  times  he  had  to 
play  the  role  of  professor  or  else  abdicate.  His  society  demanded 
it  of  him.  Even  though  Freud  could  not  stop  being  professor  long 


enough  to  critique  himself  as  thoroughly  as  he  was  able,  he  still 
opened  a  nev/  way  for  a  questioning  of  individual  and  social  motives. 
He  saw  unconscious  motives — Pascal's  reasons  the  heart  has  which  the 
reason  knows  nothing  about. 

Is  a  person's  conformity  to  social  mores  really  his  own  genuine 
self's  commitment,  or  is  it  only  a  gesture  without  a  distinct 
self  behind  it?  Is  he  normal  or  does  he  only  behave  normally? 

Does  he  need  psychotherapy  to  be  sure  that  he  is  normal?  Does  he 
need  to  examine  himself  with  the  aid  of  an  expert?  In  the  20th 
Century,  normal  behavior  is  taken  to  mean  normality  of  self. 

Satre:  "I  ^  my  behavior."  Behaviorists:  "V/e  don't  know  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  thinking  and  feeling. .  Vi*e  can  observe  only  be¬ 
havior — not  thoughts  nor  emotions."  r-*any  psychiatrists  discovered 
so  much  pathology  of  thought  in  normal  or  mildly  disturbed  behav¬ 
iors,  that  deviant  thought  itself  could  no  longer  be  a  good  criter¬ 
ion  for  abnormality.  For  instance,  Kepler  clung  with  unreasonable 
tenacity  to  the  idea  that  the  planetary  orbits  had  to  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  inscribed  nested  polyhedra.  Newton  maintained  a  mystic 
view  of  Cod. 

Henri  Bergson  thought  that  any  fixed  contour  imputed  to  the  self 
v/as  an  artifact.  The  authentic  self  could  only  be  lived,  not 
thought.  It  could  not  be  thought  even  in  a  socratic  dialogue.  The 
dialogue  was  its  own  life  and  self.  It  did  not  produce  any  self 
outside  the  dialogue.  The  only  self  that  v/e  can  discuss  turns  out 
to  be  an  impersonal  self.  After  2500  years  we  can  translate  Lao  Tsu 
thus:  "The  thinkable  thought  is  not  the  eternal  thought.  The 
namablc  self  is  the  mother  of  the  three  billion  persons." 

Literature  of  the  New  Modern  Selves 

Montaigne,  even  in  the  16th  Century,  illustrated  in  his  essays  the 
diversity  of  his  own  very  personal  self. 

In  the  19th  Century  literature,  Dostoevski's  Mishkin  was  a  mixture 
of  saint  and  sinner,  idiot  and  savant. 

Proust  felt  that  the  self  lived  amid  a  stream  of  inward  experience. 

It  lived  in  emotional  time  and  not  in  clock  time.  Proust  explored 
the  interfaces  among  things  and  between  selves  and  things. 

Herman  Hesse  in  Steopenv/blf  felt  that  the  modern  self  is  a  collection 
of  conflicting  selves  or  units  of  personality  that  produced  a  sort 
of  schizoid  individual, 

Lawrence  Durrel  in  his  Alexandria  Quartet  felt  with  Freud  that  there 
are  four  persons  involved  in  e’^^ry  sexua^  act — each  partner  acts  and 
thinks  from  the  platform  of  his  concept -'of  his  self,  and  towards  his 
concept  of  the  other  self.  Therefore,  passion  does  not  give  directic 
unity,  and  purpose  to  life — not  even  to  the  life  of  the  encounter. 
Love  does  not  give  coherence  to  the  modem  self.  Nobody  (in  Alex¬ 
andria)  has  a  fixed  personality  but  only  a  changing  relationship 
with  others  as  contacts  permutate. 

Anti-drama  brought  out  new  kinds  5f  selves  or  sometimes  the  absence 
of  selves— e.g,,  Alfred  Jerry:  Ubu  Roi;  Strindberg:  Dream  People; 


Pirandello:  It  Is  So  If  You  Think  So.  Some  novels  tended  to  do  the 
same  thing,  perhaps  more  tactlully — e.g.,  Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy ; 
Flaubert:  Bouvard  et  P^cuchet,  and  Sentimental  Education.  Svcatually 
the  self  was  presented  as  a  stream  of  consciousness —  first  v/ell 
formed  by  Eduard  Dujardin:  Les  Lauriers  sont  Coupes  (1887),  then 
perfected  and  popularized  by  James  Joyce:  Ulysses  and  Flnncgan*s  V/e>e 

Thomas  Hardy  in  Jude  The  Obscure  showed  a  savage  hostility  against 
men  as  selves  and  against  the  laws  of  nature.  A  child  hangs  his 
young  brothers  and  himself  because  his  mother  said  the  children  are 
in  the  way.  Jude  was  always  torn  apart  by  women  and  the  law.  He 
had  two  selves,  a  drunkai'd  self  and  an  education-seeking  self. 

/ 

T.  S.  Eliot  felt  that  a’ poet  in  his  verse  must  escape  from  his 
personality,  not  exploit  his  personality. 

Economics  and  Science 

Fromm  in  Escape  from  Freedom  'felt  that  our  marketing  orientation 
alienated  us  from  ourselves.  Marriage,  for  instance,  v/as  a  market¬ 
ing  operation.  The  individual  identified  himself  with  his  economic 
role.  Everyone  v/as  a  salable  commodity.  Consumers  were  tradable 
among  the  sellers.  *'You  have  a  franchise  for  bus  transportation  of 
the  people  of  Springfield."  "Acme  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company  gives  you 
the  exclusive  right  to  these  citizens  of  Northwestern  Chicago  as  your 
market . V 

David  Riesman  in  The  Lonely  Crowd  spoke  of  "other-directed"  men  who 
changed  their  selves  with  the  changing  times.  In  fact,  their  selves 
were  continuously  regulated  by  their  "radar"  perception  of  the  social 
world  through- which  they  were  moving.  A  particular  self  or  a  parti¬ 
cular  character  structure,  then,  might  come  to  be  considered  sirr. ply- 
one  point  in  the  continuity  of  infinite  points  which  make  up  a  life 
of  interactions. 

Just  as  the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States  depends  cn 
"growth  economy",  not  on  a  stable  pattern  of  trading  and  production, 
so  the  individual's  life  depends  on  his  seeking  of  status,  of  pro¬ 
motions,  of  more  and  more  knowledge  and  skill.  Life  does  not  depend 
upon  one's  present  position.  The  best  of  life  always  seems  to  lie 
in  the  future,  and  in  effect,  eveiyone  is  aiming  at  becoming  younger, 
more  beautiful  and  vivacious. 

We  do  not  really  need  most  of  what  we  consume.  Our  consumer  desires 
are  introduced  into  us  by  advertisements  and  the  changing  styles  of 
the  way  we  love,  ignore,  or  hate  people  and  things.  The  desires  are 
introduced  into  us  by  our  current  art,  literature,  movies,  nev/s,  etc. 
But  men's  ways  of  thinking  were  alv/ays  introduced  into  tnens  by  the 
ambient  culture — even  in  Greece.  Modem  man  has  more  than  a  new  kind 
of  self.  He  has  a  different  view  of  all  selves  that  ever  were.  He 
decides  that  no  one  was  ever  really  independent,  that  all  selves  were 
delusions,  including,  of  course,  today's  self. 

Philosophy 

Changing  selves  may  be  seer,  cc  entropic — as  leveling  out  to  a 
sameness  of  existence— for  selves  become  cliche's  and  platitudes. 

There  are  few  surprises  in  them.  They  become  less  wondrous,  more 


regularized,  and  merge  back  into  the  random  interactions  of  j 
society  from  v/hich  they  v/ere  originally  derived.  Entropy  sees 
the  future  as  a  flow  of  time  which  brings  more  and  more  chaos  or 
disorder. 

In  modem  times,  however,  we  can  conceive  of  a  new  sort  of  thinking 
which  does  not  involve  a  self  and  thus,  we  may  make  a  leap  from  the 
leveled-out  concept  of  the  entroplc  self  to  a  new  form  of  hiunan 
creativity,  human  imagination,  human  emotionality.  It  is  like  the 
birth  of  a  new  star  in  the  midst  of  a  rxmning-down  universe.  It 
will  help  us  first  to  look  at  some  of  the  changing  concepts  in  the 
philosophy  of  science. 

Ernst  Mach  in  the  1890s  thought  that  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect 
v/as  an  instrusion  of  the  human  mind  into  the  domain  of  nature.  We 
imputed  cause  and  effect  to  nature  because  wo  needed  nature  to  have 
it.  Even  the  idea  of  force  was  an  anthropomorphic  one  and  fit  the 
sort  of  effort  experienced  by  human  muscle  or  v/ill.  Therefore,  a 
new  Occam's  Razor  should  shave  away  every  concept  not  needed  to  deal 
with  the  observations.  This  would  mean  erasing  from  our  formulations 
such  concepts  as  "how",  "because",  "in  order  to",  "although",  and 
"when". . . . 

Sir  Isaac  Nev/ton  set  up  a  universal  law  (gravity)  for  nature  to 
follov;.  It  was,  of  course,  mathematically  expressed,  for  in  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment,  mathematics  was  considered  to  underlie  all 
phenomena.  God  was  a  mathematician,  Newton,  in  accord  with  the 
custom  of  his  science,  extended  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  to  the 
universe.  He  even  described  the  force  of  gravity  as  the  same  sort  of 
pulling  force  his  muscles  exercised.  He  could  never  see  gravity  as 
a  mere  condition  of  space  itself — as  Einstein  did. 

The  study  of  psychology  and  anthropology  should  help  us  to  get 
beyond  these  projections  of  man's  own  powers  onto  the  v/cikings  of 
nature.  But  such  study  is  often  caught  up  in  the  same  problem. 

During  the  1800s, .  force  was  such  a  reality — such  a  universal  con¬ 
cept  or  delusions— that  scientists  conceived  of  a  force  of  survival 
of  the  fittest,  a  force  of  leadership  by  heroes,  or  a  force  of 
instincts,  Carlyle,  about  1870,  thought  there  was  a  world  urge 
expressed  in  the  acts  of  great  heroes. 

The-  romantic  hero  of  Carlyle  had  an  unconditioned  will.  It  v/as  not 
subject  to  the  forces  e'xplicated  by  Pavlov  and  Skinner.  V/ill  was 
simply  a  force  of  unknovm  origin,  as  if  from  God  or  from  the  genius 
in. the  hero.  This  genius  within  the  romantic  hero  was  an  unexplained, 
unknowable  genius  and  probably  related  to’  a  race  of.  geniuses’  in  the 
realm  of  idea — as  the  races  of  dead  people  in  Elysium.  This  feel¬ 
ing  for  "genius"  was  evolved  from  medieval  thought  which  held  that 
God's  grace  directed  man's  desires  toward  beautiful  goals.  The 
desires  of  men  merely  carried  out  the  divine  providence.  There  was 
no  "substance"  except  God.  Only  God'  had  an  unchanging  "self". 
Enlightenment  times  planted  this  substantial  genius  in  each  indivi¬ 
dual  man,  thus  leading  to  Carlyle's  opinions. 

About  the  same  time  as  Carlyle,  .Tolstoi'^said  that  a  historical 
event  occurs  no'  'ne^ause  of  nome  individual's  calculations,  but 
because  of  the  ebbs,  flows,  and  confluences  of  many  thou^its  which 
constitute  a  sort  of  group  managG.-; ont .  Tolstoi  planted  the  genius 
in  peoples  and  groups. 
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In  the  192C*s,  Percy  Bridgenian,  in  The  V/ay  Things  Are,  felt  that/' 
operationaiisra  was  similar  to  existential  logic.  Science  was 
simply  what  scientists  ^  in  experiments.  Science  did  not  dwell 
in  the  realm  of  the  absolute.  Platonic  ideas.  But  the  fact  that 
no  experiment  was  exactly  repeatable  implied  there  were  no  exact 
general  laws  in  science.  In  The  Lori  c  of  Modeir,  Physics  (1927), 
Bridgeman  went  back  to  pure  empiricism  and  felt  xnat  a  concept  was 
no  more  than  the  operations  a  physicist  goes  through.  Thus,  the 
concept  of  length  was  the  operation  of  measuring  with  a  i^uler. 
Concepts  of  length  derived  from  vision  were  different  from  those 
derived  from  touch. because  the  experimental  conditions  were 
different. 


Thomas  Kuhn,  in  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  (1S62) 
showed  that  science  consists  of  a  constant  reweaving  of  data  and 
concepts  about  nature — rev/eavlng  by  a  group  of  specialists  who 
have  developed  a  common  language  v.-ith  each  other.  Within  the 
grammar  of  their  conceptual  language  they  further  articulate  and 
polish  up  the  fundamental  paradigms  or  sets  of  assumptions  under 
which  they  work.  Thus  astronomers,  by  more  and  more  precise  ob¬ 
servations,  might  polish  up  tne  grand  concept  of  Ptolemaic  astron¬ 
omy  which  held  that  the  heavenly  bodie.s  all  revolved  around  the 
earth,  Bventually,  however,  the  increasing  pile  of  data  would 
begin  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  very  paradigm  it  was  helping  to 
develop.  Suddenly  a  revolution  would  occur.  A  completely  new 
paradigm  would  be  conceived.  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  for  instance, 
would  assume  that  the  earth  turned,  that  it  moved  around  the  sun, 
etc.  This  scientific  revolution  usually  occurred  in  fragmented 
pieces  in  the  minds  of  several  men  at  once.  It  v;as  anti-ontronic, 
like  the  birth  of  a  new  star.  A  smooth,  nicely  level ed-c*ut  and 
well  understood  theory  was  suddenly  replaced  at  the  Icadi:.,-.  edge  of 
the  mind  of  this  scientific  discipline— replaced  by  a  new  concept 
with  many  rough  edges  yet  to  be  worked  out',  a  concept  not  necess¬ 
arily  more  useful  than  the  old,  but  pregnant  with  better  promise 
for  future  develosnent. 


The  Post-RoT.antic  Man  and  the  Post-Organization  Kan 


Romantic  man  thought  he  could  create  a  world  out  of  his  own  will 
and  idea — as  Schopenhauer  thought. 

T,  S.  Eliot's  Prufrock  is  an  organization  man.  There  is  a  timorous 
and  heavily  camouflaged  self  within  him.  The  organization  man  still 
believes  he  has  a  self.  He  tries  to  find  it  on  the  psychoanalytic 
couch.  He  feels  he  must  totally  adapt  in  an  ago  of  total  together¬ 
ness — an  age  of  total  peiTiUlative  access  among  individuals.  But 
this  adjustment  is  so  total  that  there  is  no  longer  any  self  to 
adjust.  That  is,  the  older  definition  of  self  has  changed.  This 
corporate  mind  colonizes  individuals.  An  institution's  staff  looks 
on  laymen  as  a  market  or  a  clientele,  but  each  individual  on  this 
staff  is  a  part  of  some  clientele.  One  i.ndividual  gets  even  with 
another  by  developing  s  personal  profession  which  allows  him  to 
"clientize"  the  other  individual;  e.g, ,  a  doctor  can  ''clientize”  a 
sick  being. 

Posx-organization  man  does  not  assume  he  has  a  self.  General  Be- 
Gaulle  sometimes  thought  as  a  post-organizati  on  man,  DeGaulle 


thounht  he  was  .ranee.  The  post-organization  individual  is  greater 
than'^the  group.  He  includes  within  himself  d.1  the  itjles  of  every 
group  in  veiicir  he  is  an  operating  aeaher.  He  usually  plays  one 
role,  but  he  can  onlv  play  it  well  because  he  understands  and  feels 
all  the  roles  of  that  group.  Since  the  individual  includes  within 
himself  many  groups,  he  is  not  a  single  continuously  integrated  self 

This  inclusiveness  is  quite  different  from  attributing  a  muscle-like 


project  his  own  Qualities  onto  tiie  outsice  worio.  ne  ouiias  a 
"self"  from  the  qualities  of  his  society.  He  combines  into  himself, 
to  some  degree,  each  of  the  roles  which  are  active  in  his  member 
group.  If  he  is  a  member  of  two  different  groups,  then  each  group 
builds  within  him  a  different  set  of  roles,  habits,  and  other 
qualities. 


an  advantage  over  men,  for  most  women  are  not  specialized  as  mei 
They  do  not  stake  their  lives  upon  a  single  job  career.  Up  to  now, 
woman’s  career  has  usually  been  the  variegated  life  of  homcaaking, 
neighborhood  intrigue,  part-time  jobs,  and  the  making  and  breaking 
of  synbioses  with  young  ciiildren.  Like  Chekev’s  l^rling,  these 


- - - , - - - - - 

skills.  As  a  commodity  in  a  marriage  market,  the  young  woman  mast 
be  prepared  to  adapt  to  many  i»ssible  kinds  of  life.  She  must  be 
able  to  dance  to  the  lead  of  many  different  kinds  of  men,  be  they 
more  or  less  intelligent  or  well  bred  thaci  she.  More  easily  than 
men,  therefore,  the  women  of  our  day  develop  the  generalist  breadth 
of  interest  and  of  life  operations  demaidcd  by  the  post-organization 
world. 


controlled  the  world  of  V/estern  economics  up  to  now,  tne  air.02 
g'roups  have  advantages  similar  to  women.  The  blacks,  the  ethr 


They  must  develop  generaiast  understanainr  ana  gcner«axisv  skij.xs, 

V/ith  regard  to  the  national  superno'-ers  of  the  First  and  Third 
’Worlds —  anti-Communist  and  non- Communist  orbits — the  developing 

countries  of  the  Third  World  have  advantages  similar  to  women  as  the 
face. the  post-organization  man  in  the  TOst-industrial  t^rld.  They 
feel  the  need  to  study  the  ways  of  the  dominant  nations — to  adapt 
and  to  out  do.  All  Koreans  study  English.  Few  Americans  can  be 
bothered  with  Korean, 

Samuel  Becdtet  and  Hathalie  Sarraute,  as  pjst-organization  thinkers, 
went  beyond  interp-ersonal  psychology.  For  them,  an  adjustable  self 
did  not  exist.  The  individual,  having  increased  his  psychological 
entropy — his  personal  monotony — spoke  in  a  wholly  expected  way — as 
generals  and  jwliticians  speak  in  their  social  conversations.  There 
were  no  mystic  "r.?  unknowable  depths  of  ^-ul  In  an  individual.  If 
we  didn’t  see  w.-itt-e  a:-  idea  or  emotion  originated  in  a  person  it 
was  only  because  we  didn't  know  enou^i  about  him.  Witnout  any  hicce 
depths  of  soul  the  individual  could  only  survive  if  he  did  not  rock 
the  bc^t— that  is,  if  there  were  no  surprises.  Surprises  would 
require  a  great  exnenditure  of  energy  for  maintaining  the  delusion 
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‘of  individual  self.  The  pont-orgLiii.- vtion  nan  usually  did  not 
'have  the  kind  of  religion  which  could  -naintain  his  feeling  of 
soul  nor  his  certainly  of  self-perception  nor  his  value  in  the 
world.  His  society  could  not  help  hirc  to  a  soul.  He  relied  on 
the  appearance  of  events  aj:d  felt  tnnt  observation  was  nore  re¬ 
vealing  than  cxpLanaticiil  His  education  oJten  gave  hir  an  exper¬ 
ience  bat  not  an  explajiation  of  the  experience.  His  elementary 
education  was  society’s  attempt  to  build  a  self  in  hiia  which  v'guld 
be  useful  to  the  total  economics  of  his  society.  It  first  macs  hin 
a  uselbl  consuaer,  then  a  useful  producer.  His  higher  education 
vas  often  a  conjoint  individual  and  social  effort  to  rehafcili tate 
hia  after  his~oftcn  ciieaically  aJ  dec— cop-out  from  such  a  self 
constru  cti on . 

Sarraute's  characters  are  intensely  perceived,  but  they  are  in¬ 
definite  and  ever  changing  because  their  natures  change  as  their 
social  field  changes.  Progress  that  brings  us  a  new  social  world 
brings  us  also  a  new  i nd i vi du;a  ,  but  ^he  post-industrial  world 
brings  not  a  new  individual  who  remains  stable  I'cr  a  lifetime; 
rather,  it  brings  an  individual  who  changes  and  shifts  his  Identity 
his  interests,  his  skills,  and  his  cormiitnicnts  as  months  gc  on  ojid 
his  world  so  rapidly  alters. 


al  wori- 
.ifetime; 


Traditicnal  noli ti  clans  and  manager:  are  navinr  a  hare 
because  they' come  into  office  with  definite  fixed  objc 

^  ^  f  f*»i 


efinite  fixed  objective.-: 


groups  Who  supporteo  men  are  j-apuuiy  ciiunging.  j'*c.i.veu 

arc  no  longer  relevant.  Society  neal.o  out  new  cards  before  the 
old  hands  hove  been  played.  Unless  he  is  soaething  of  a  "chi-.ritC-ablo 
vcaan",  the  i«litician  or  the  manager  isay  lose  out  to  nt:.!-:  ..-ho 
nave  less  fixed  commitments  to  a,ny  definite  goals,  or  to  a.-.y  static 
set  of  ideals  and  morals. 


to  hold  onto  his  cultural  pants,  he  may  encapsulate  ; 
Iv  to  n  religion  nr  to  a  fired  notion  of  }trsonai  im 
base  to  stand  on.  He  cai  tiien  handle  surprises  becai 


wicurll 


which  v/as  Luft  over  aTtcr  the  roaantic  illur-ion  the.  hero-sel  f 
had  been  cleared  taway.  But  Goedel,  Skinner,  and  Beckot  were 
beyond  e>dc  ton  Sialic::.- -they  emptied  the  self.  \ 


The 


Self  in  tne  Kf.ntaJ  Moalth  Sorvic^'.n 


Similarly,  ilansell'n  managing  emergency  psychiatric  admissions, 
iooki.d  beneath  the  crisi:;  plumage  of  the  individual  patient--bo- 
noath  the  dramatic  a<;itation,  pain,  or  depression  which  stereo¬ 
typed  the  individual  as  just  another  body  admittable  to  sajictuary. 

He  looked  beneat!.  all  this,  to  encounter  the  unique  hvrr.an  person 
facing  him.  Ho  uncovered  the  cxister.xial  reality  of  that  person. 

But  Henssll  did  not  intervene  .merely  with  thds  sacred  existential 
self;  rather,  he  involved  himself  with  the  tctal  system  of  which 
that  sacred  patient  was  a  member.  He  extended  the  mental  health 
service  into  tne  family,  the  ne igiiborhood,  the  industry,  in  such  a 
way  that  these  systems  became  a  part  of  the  patient  and  the  patient 
a  part  of  them.  Members  of  all  the  systems  were  held  to  a  human 
responsibility  as  part  of  the  initial  "admitting"  process  for  th.?.t 
patient.  Instead  of  taking  the  patient  into  sanctuary,  and  thus 
isolating  him  from  the  background  wnich  gave  meaning  to  his  person, 
Hanscll  moved  to  convene  a  group  which  could  accept  the' patient  more 
or  less  peis.iancntly  as  a  useful  and  concerned  member. 

Hansel  1 ' n  approach  to  mental  health  problems  seems  to  parallel 
Collin;  wood* G^view  of  iiistory.  Collingwood  derided  Tacitus  for 
assuming  that  since  the  L’mperor  Tiberius  displayed  bad  behavior  in 
later  life  he  must  have  had  a  bad,  but  hypocritical,  character  ir. 
early  life.  It  is  easy  for  Collingwood  to  believe  that  the  otres.-o.- 
of  omiiro  and  the  changing  expectations  coercing  an  emperor  brow  ;;t 
a  new  quality  of  iinporinl  behavior  as  if  Tiberius  had  actui'liy 

changed  his  underlying  cnaractcr  as  a  person.  But  this  conclusion 
is  easy  for  Collingwood  because  he  does  not  live  in  Rome  where 
everyone,  would  expect  everyone  else  to  believe  that  a  person's 
character  v'ac  fixed  and  unchanging.  A  person-  good  by  mature  could 
not  become  bad.  iic  must  have  boon  bad  all  along.  In  Rome,  then 
true  rehabilitation  would  have  been  impossible.  For,  if  a  bad  be¬ 
having  man  later  developed  a  good  behavior,  it  could  only  bo  a  .form 
of  hypocrisy.  In  Collingwood *c  day,  this  concept  of  a  fixed 
substantialistic  self  had  faded  out— one  could  bo  rehabi’’ i^'atod  or 
religiously  converted  into  a  person  of  a  different  character.  To 
effect  rehabilitation,, Kansell  organized  the  same  interlocking 
social  expectations  which  coerced  Tacitus  and  Collingwood  to  tiieir 
respective  assumptions  about  cJi.aractcr. 

Mon  arc  now  able  to  see  unique  facts  and  to  accept  them  as  life 
without  generalizing  them  .Into  law,  A  natural  law  is  a  defense 
against  anxiety.  It  provides  a  security  by  fitting  observations 
into  traditional  and  predictable  patterns.  Similarly,  a  statute- 
law  provides  security  by  fitting  social  behavior  into  traditional 
and  ptredictable  patterns.  Consequently,  those  individuals  of  to¬ 
day  who  understand  tradi tonal  principles  without  being  enslaved  to 
them  are  less  afraid  to  face  the  fierce  unknowns  of  the  world. 

Such  a  person  may  not  himself  understand  all  the  thought  of  St. 
Thomas,  Hume,  Kant,  Nietzsche, . Russell,  etc.  which  preceded  him, 
but  he  has  faith  in  other  individuals  who  understand  these  things 
for  Ho  .may,  for  iii stance,  be  unable  to  prove  calculus  rigor¬ 

ously.  He  only  knows  intuitive  proo^,  but  he  goes  on  employing 
calculus  in  his  woik  as  an  engineer.  He  may  actually  be  more 
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creatl -e  than  those  who  understand  calculus  better.  He  is 
relea^.vd  from  having  to  worry  about  all  the  past  philosophical 
hang-ups. 

Logic  and  Mathematics  .  •  .  •  ^ 

After  the  romantic  age,  chance  became  our  god.  By  means  of  chance 
we  explained  how  individual  particles  behave.  Cause  and  effect 
became  computable  only  when  dealing  with  large  numbers.  In  the 
life  insurance  business  we  could  mai:e  accurate  predictiorjs  as  long 
as  we  made  them  about  large  numers  of  people,  vrnen  dealing  with 
individuals,  we  called  ,our  calculations  probabilities.  V/e 
measured  and  predicted/ steam  pressure  very  accurately  v/hen  \/e  were 
talking  about  trillions  of  water  particles  in  a  cylinder,  but 
the  motions  of  an  individual  particle  were  indeterminate  except 
in  terms  of  very  loose  probability. 

It  seemed  to  post-organization  man  that  each  individual  and  each 
atom  had  subjective  certainty  of  beiief — that  his  actions  were 
(1)  by  his  own  free  will,  or  else  (2)  by  chance,  or  else  (3) 
fated  by  some  unlcnown  outside  force  (superstition).  But  the  more 
comprehensive  organism  -(such  as,  the  nation  or  the  sea  wave)  which 
included  that  individual  particle  felt  in  its  ovm  "mind"  that  it 
could  predict  or  control  its  o\m  behavior,  and  thus  control  the 
individual  or  atom  which  was  part  of  it.  L’his  was  true  for  a  life 
insurance  company,  a  big  coroo ration,  or  for  a  growing  self,  but' 
post-orgahisation  man  himself-  felt  ho  pervaded  the  society  as  the 
-gravitational  field  pervaded  the  ihniverse.  He  did  no'^  belong  to  an 
organization  nor 

to  a  specialized  life  nor  to  a  soul  competicive  and  separate  from 
other  souls.  Like  modem  "published  art"  the  modern  individual 
can  be  broadcast  to  the  universe.  Sensing  space-time,  he  senses 
himself  pulsing  with  the  rhythm  of  information  flow,  his  life  is 
Brahma’s  Dance — dancing  out  Pho  activity  and  the  existence  of  his 
universe. 

If  toe  small  a  part  of  the  whole  is  examined,  that  part’s  action 
or  course  is  unpredictable.  Yet  the  whole  follows  a  beautiful 
predictable  law.  Similarly,  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  felt  that  an 
object  could  not  be  beautiful  if  it  was  too  big  because  then  /c 
could  only  see  a  sordid  and  unpredictable  part  of  it — for  instsjice, 
a  woman  as  big  as  a  mountain  would  not  be  beautiful. 

St/phane  Lupasco  in  Logic  and  Contradj ction  (1947)  maintainne  that 
a  logic  of  antagonism  (of  dynamic  contraries)  made  up  life,  made 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  indeef,  allowed  romaiiticism  to  exist.  The 
well-known  .Aristotelian  logic  was  static.  It  was  true  but  not 
factual.  Arictotelian  logic  was  bi-polar.  It  was  a  true-false 
logic,  similar  to  good-bad  ethics.  It  maintained  that  if  anvthing 
was  consistent  with  itself  it  was  true.  Thus,  Pclonius  could  sav, 

"To  thine  ovm  self  be  true,  and... thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to 
any  man,"  The  old  logic  did  not  worry  about  dealing  with  experience. 
Experience  was  contaminating.  Clear  knowledge  was  obtained  by 
ignoring  some  sensations  and  experiences.  This  way  of  organizinr 
cxpcrience  decreased  the  realm  of  hnowledgo,  but  made  it  vorv  aicar. 
Today  wc  feel  that  some  mathematics  is  unde ;:j dable.  It  cannot  b  = 
proved  or  disproved  and  it  may  contain  contradictions.  For  instance, 
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one  Texan  may  say  that  all  Texans  are  liars.  Since  that  makes 
him  a  liar,  too,  all  Texans  are  not  liars,  or  are  they?  Any 
measuring  device  belongs  to  the  system  of  measuring-physics. 
Consequently  it  cannot  measure  the  validity  of  physics  itself. 
Kiels  Bohr,  in  his  principle  of  complementarity,  accepted  both 
terms  of  contradiction.  Thus,  light  could  be  a  wave  without 
being  a  particle,  and  yet  the  same  light  could  also  be  a  parti¬ 
cle  without  being  a  wave. 

The  logic  of  causality  in  the  1800s  forced  an  unwarranted  co¬ 
herence  and  necessity  upon  experience.  That  logic  subdued  the 
universe  to  the  categories  of  the  mind.  Kant  did  just  this, 

Marxist  dialectic  brought  out  the  unity  of  opposites,  but  it 
was  also  extremely  theoretical  and  abstractly  schematic. 
Existential  dialectic  ,vas  directed  at  the  single  case  and  the 
exception,  and  not  just  at  general  principles.  Consequently, 
it  superceded  Marx. 

Wiggenstein  felt  that  contradictions  were  inherent  in  facts. 

Vrliitehead  felt  that  reality  was  simply  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  some  appearances. 

Ionesco's  uncertainty- psychology  made  it  impossible  to  have 
plots,  motivations,  actions,  or  good-and-bad,  or  tragi c-and- 
cjmic  plays. 

Painting — Romantic  and  Modem 

Sypher’ shows  the  transformations  of  sell  reviewed  above  are 
evident  in  the  painting  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
Romantic  painting  repudiated  the  "oificial"  academic  formulae 
of  Enlightenme.nt  times  which  had  stood  between  the  painter  and 
his  own  impression  of  things.  The  romantic  painter  imposed 
himself  upon  his  world.  He  strove  to  express  more  than  could  bo 
stated  with  brush  or  with  words, 

Delacroix,  in  his  Journal  (1824),  said  that  the  things  most  real 
to  him  were  the  illusi ons  he  created  in  his  paintings.  Every¬ 
thing  else  was  quicksand.  To  him,  the  entire  romantic  concept 
of  self  was  useful  even  if  an  illusion.  The  academic  Enlight- 
eament  self  was  cuickSand.  It  was  too  rigidly  molded  by  laws 
and  formulae. 

Great  painting  is  mostly  for  the  artist  himself.  He  dreams  his 
dreams.  He  makes  the  world  he  needs  to'  see.  He  communicates 
not  to  individuals  but  to  a  new  world  which  he  hopes  will  in¬ 
clude  you  and  me,  or  at  least,  parts  of  us.  Great  art,  then,  is 
not  a  communication  between  the  artist  and  the  present-day 
Mewer. 

Goya  and  Daumier  assamed  that  rotting  bodies  and  stolid  suffer¬ 
ing  peasants  were  a  part  of  the  world  the  artists  lived  in.  The 
artists  were  not  in  their  heart  aloof  from  that  world,  though 
they  associated  sometimes  witii  an  upper  middle  class  that  was 
aloof  from  it. 
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Romantic  painting  was  anti- Copemi can.  Man  was  at  the  center 
of  the  world  and  was  more  involved  in  the  world  than  the 
Enlightenment  elites  had  been,  but  still,  the  romantic  artist 
was  chosen  out  (’'elited*')  fhom  that  world  more  than  the  cooler 
20th  Century  artists  v/ere.  The  cooler  individuals  did. 
retain  an  ability  to  suffer  as  a  part  of  nature  and  to  under¬ 
stand  nature  without  trying  to  avoid  it.  The  romantic  painter, 
however,  re-mained  imperious.  He  subdued  nature  to  his  inner  eye. 

Impressionism  was  really  a  late  romantic  movement.  It  gave  a 
private  momentary  view  of  nature.  For  instance,  Monet ‘s  many 
paintings  of  the  way  he  saw  the  light  on  Rouen  Cathedral, 
Impressionism  was  an  encounter  between  artist  and  light,  artist 
and  place,  time  and  inner  mood.  It  was  similar  to  Kirkegaard's 
thinking.  The  romantic  painter  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  conscious.  Van  Gogh,  as  well  as  Freud,  made  conscious 
to  each  individual  the  things  tiiat  v7ere  already  in  that  indivi¬ 
dual  's  self. 

Beaudelaire,  like  Proust,  who  followed  him,  looked  at  reality 
from  within  the  self  of  the  artist.  Such  artists  identified 
themselves  with  the  light  which  pervaded  the  universe.  In  paint¬ 
ing  the  light  they  painted  themselves.  In  a  sense,  the  universe 
was  organised  and  contained  within  themselves.  Like  Jesus,  such 
an  artist  might  say,  "I  am  the  way,  the  light,  and  the  truth." 

In  the  modem  art  of  the  mid  20th  Century,  ho'./ever,  .mar.  seeks 
differently  to  control  that  world  which  he  pervades.  He  seeks 
to  control  it  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  belonging 
within  the  ccntrolled  landscape  or  machine  itself,  and  be¬ 
longing  also  to  a  society  v/hich  informs  that  landscape  thing  and 
which  supports  the  individual. 

Modem  painting  presents  many  ways  of  looking  at  the  v/orld.  It 
is  inter-disciplinary  and  inter-individual.  It  really  has  no 
perspective,  however.  It  has  lost  any  point-of-view.  U.e  artist 
feels  his  painting  tactilely  fro.m  the  inside,  as  if  he  were  a 
part  of  the  painting — or  t-.e  paint  itself.  Ke  is  net  merely 
guiding  the  world,  he  is  living  it  from  inside  the  world's  things 
and  objects.  Objects  are  now  subjectively  sensed,  just  as  one 
feels  one's  ovm  existence  subjectively. 

For  instance,  in  the  Documenta  III  exhibit  in  Kassel,  Germany,  in 
1964,  there  was  a  painting  which  covered  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
a  room.  Colored  fronds  hung  and  dripped  from  the  painting, 
brushing  against  the  viewers  as  they  came  into  the  room.  The 
viewers  were  in  aide  the  painting.  The  painting  did  not  merely 
throw  light  at  them  or  keep  them  in  one  point-of-view  position. 

The  painting  reached  out  and  touched  them.  In  fact,  it  engulfed 
them.  Involved  them  within  itself.  In  the  same  exhibit,  another 
work  of  art  consisted  of  several  canvases  of  various  shapes  which 
projected  upv/ard  from  the  floor.  Spectators,  under  glaring  lights, 
walked  among  them,  puzzled  as  to  their  moaning.  Each  spectator  then 
followed  a  path  which  led  up  to  a  darkened  balcony,  from  which  he 
looked  down  and  saw  the  v/ork  of  art  he  had  just  left.  TiiCt;  work 
of  art  now  consisted  of  several  puzzelod  spectators  \;andcri..g  a-mong 
strange  shaped  canvases. 
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Romantic  artists  were  not  bravo  enough  to  sense  their  world  sub¬ 
jectively;  they  had  to  keep  the  object  out  there  in  a  different 
world  while  they  observed  it.  They  were  entertained;  perhaps  they 
were  pained,  and  they  produced  art  which  entertained  or  pained  the 
spectators.  But  both  the  artist  and  the  spectator  kept  a  self  aloof 
and  unchanged.  Perhaps  their  conviction  of  identity  and  autonomy  was 
so  fragile  they  could  not  risk  merging  self  with  nature  or  art. 

Romanticism  was  a  revolt  against  Newton,  who  had  so  well  ordered 
the  world  and  excluded  subjective  experiences.  It  was  a  revolt 
against  Descartes,  who  had  divided  the  world  into  extension  and 
thought,  and  stood  apart  from  it.  The  romantics,  V/ordsworth  and 
Keats,  sought  to  grasp  the  world  as  n  total  harmony  with  the  self,  but 
like  romanticists  and  imperialists,  they  missionaried  the  world  into 
being,  their  own  point  of  view  of  the  vorld.  They  v/ere  imperiously 
Platonic,  like  Marx.  Marx  was  far  from  a  humble  empiricist,  though  the 
power  of  the  huf"ble  people  actually  carried  out  his  revolutions. 

A  17th  Century  Dutch  still-life  or  house  interior  excludes  the  artist's 
self.  It  only  siiows  the  things  we  are  all  nostalgic  about.  Much  of 
it  v/as  photo  art,  not  yet  anachronistic,  as  such  art  came  to  be  in  the 
1800s.  Rubens,  in  the  Enlightenment,  makes  figures  transcend  the 
local  climate.  They  are  ideal  flesh  and  they  belong  to  God,  not  to 
Rubens.  Romantic  painters,  however,  going  beyond  the  Enlightenment, 
made  even  a  still-life  peculiarly  their  own. 

Ingres  is  romantic.  Even  though  he  paints  by  academic  rules  of  drafts¬ 
manship,  his  ov/n  peculiar  self  speaks  tnrough  his  art  (e.g.,  le  Bain 
Turque).  Eis  was  not  photo  art  for  all  its  naturalistic  accuracy  of 
image.  Like  othe*  romantic  painters  who  are  full  of  contradict! ono, 
Ingres'  compulsive  draftemanship  contradicts  his  personal  feel  for  t'..o 
living  flesh.  Goya's  glinting  feminine  beauty  contradicts  his  rotting 
mutilations.  These  romantic  contradictions  were  considered  personal — 
not  really  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  people  of  romantic  times 
v/anted  to  believe  consistency  and  organization  v/ere  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Lobachevsky's  geometry  in  1830  was  entirely  self  consistent, 
even  though  it  broke  violently  with  tradition.  Post-organization  mm, 
however,  grew  to  a  more  obvious  tolerance  of  inconsistencies.  Existen¬ 
tialism  lives  the  contradictions  in  nature  itself.  V/ittgenstoin  and 
Russell  accepted  internal  contradictions  into  their  logic  and  mathematic 

Modernism,  (cubism,  existentialism)  release  man  from  the  prison  of  hlr 
ovm  image.  The  cubists  got  inside  the  images  and  depicted  them  as  if 
they  were  cool  geometry,  V/ith  the  modernists,  nature  absorbed  its 
contemplator.  Man  became  an  aspect  of  nature,  not  a  viewer  of  natiire 
nor  a  maker  of  nature. 

Fautrier  and  others  eliminate  the  self  fr'om  art  by  mass-producing  and 
"publishing"  the  same  "original".  As  an'  important  piece  of  his  art, 
the  artist  might,  for  instance,  design  a  metal  spool.  Once  the  mea¬ 
surements  were  given,  a  factory  could  mass-produce  such  spools — thus 
eliminating  the  artist  as  a  single  person  and  eliminating  the  viev/er 
as  a  single  person  with  whom  the  artist  is  communicating  at  the  moment. 

On  the  of  "r  h'’nd,  '.•.■'icn  a  spectator  stood  before  a  Rembrandt  self 
portrait  or  before  the  Mona  Lisa,  the  picture  spoke  only  to  him  or  to 
his  small  group  standing  there.  It  became  a  conversation  betv/een  nim 
and  t-iC-  artist.  That  could  not  occur  v/ith  a  mass-produced  print  or 


photo.  It  did  not  occur  in  a  modern  portrait  unless  the  portrait 
was  really  in  the  tradition  of  earlier  times.  Renoir  straddles 
the  watershed  here,  hut  is  mostly  modem. 

Dubuffet  felt  that  materials  were  significant  in  themselves.  Any 
single  action  of  the  artist's  hand  and  any  stroke  of  the  brush  was 
random,  and  therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cosmos,  these 
motions  v/ere  statistically  fated.  A  picture,  then,  was  painted  by 


confluence  of  randomness  and  had  meaning  as  a  contribution  to  a 
total  world,  however  meaningless  it  may  have  been  to  a  particular 
viewer.  The  materials  t^aemselves  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  world's 
randomness  as  were  the  strokes  of  the  brush. 


In  addition,  Dubuffet  felt  that  anything  could  be  produced  fium 
anything  else.  There  were  no  laws  to  isolate  causes,  relations, 
possessions,  or  successions.  The  simple  presentation  of  taped 
instructions  to  the  truly  automatic  factory  should  produce  any  form 
from  any  material. 


In  the  Enlightenment  world,  objects  organized  in  perspective  s 
were  tragically  isolated,  aloof  from  tactile  miscibility  with 
bodies.  In  Enlightenment  painting  or  Remas tic  painting,  ti\c  1 
scape  was  part  of  the  being  of  the  tree  or  man.  The  object-la 
combinaticn  had  a  meaning,  and  yet  in  any  particular  landscape 
object  was  felt  as  very  real— demonically .  In  modern  art  ther 
longer  this  tragic  isolation  of  selves,  no  perspective,  no  dif 
entiation  of  foreground  and  background.  There  is  no  figure 
ground.  There  is  only  the  total  image,  and  ths.t  imago  include 
the  observer.  This  same  feeling  for  tnc  world  led  Robbe-Grill 
say  that  the  modern  novel  accepts  the  surface  of  things  as  t-'.o 
reality — not  as  a  mask.  In  other  words,  in  accord  with  Sartre 
Skinner,  a  man  ^  his  actions. 


pace 

other 


na scape 
an 

o  is  no 

ninst 
s  even 
et  to 


Until  the  end  of  the  romantic  age,  the  rules  of  perspective  allcv.-ed 
an  artist  to  stay  out  of  the  painting  (or  the  novel),  since  he  was 
only  following  the  rules,  not  doing  his  own  thing.  Acadonic  formulae 
in  painting,  and  physical  laws  in  science  reject  -the  world  as  it  is, 
with  its  unique  events,  and  helps  man  to  imagine  that  he  controls 
nature.  These  laws  and  rules  do  not  help  him  to  live  with  nature. 

When  the  artist  no  longer  strives  to  brir^  in  his  assunsed  personality 
to  affect  nature,  then  his  view  of  nature  no  longer  entangles  nor 
nuddies  up  his  thought  aiid  perception  with  such  notions  as  necessity, 
chance,  or  free  will  in  the  self  or  in  other  things.  Necessity,  chance 
and  free  will  then  become  contrived  essences  which  make  intelligible 
in  the  realm  of  idea  that  which  is  simply  existent. 


Zola''  tried  to  apply  an  objective  aloofness  as  a  creator  to  novel 


writing,  and  thus  to  be  sci^-ntific  and  to  see  the  world  as  organized. 


The  author's  individual  psyche  was  a  stage  for  all  events,  but  in 
modem  life  events  go  out  in  search  of  a  stage  and  will  find  one  in¬ 
dividual  as  a  stage  if  they  do  not  find  another.  Events  are  a  part 
of  the  psyche.  Tne  psyche  is  a  part  of  events.  The  play  and  the 
novel  affect  reality,  just  as  no  dreauns.  Paintings,  transient  theories 
of  economics,  aiid  principles  of  physics — like  dreams — affect  our 
modern  reality. 
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N0S0GENSIS--DQ40NS,  MICROBES,  PSYCHES,  POLITIES 

By  M-  D.  Parrish 

People  in  olden  times  considered  that  demons  caused  all  diseases.  If  they  could 
exorcize  the  demon,  they  could  cure  the  problem.  Sometimes,  they  discovered  these 
demons  were  next  door  neighbors  in  the  form  of  witches.  More  ustaally,  they  were 
invisible  forces. 

Nineteenth  Centiury  scientists  discovered  that  most  of  these  demons  were  really  mic¬ 
robes.  If  they  could  get  rid  of  M".  tuberculosis,  the  microbe  of  tuberculosis,  they 
could  cure  the  disease. 

Twentieth  Century  physiciems,  however,  found  a  person  might  carry  microbes  in  his 
body  and  not  have  any  disease.  Ibus,  a  busy  physician  might  harbor  the  microbes 
of  tuberculosis  but  never  have  any  syoptx^ms.  A  teenage  girl  living  in  a  dan^  base¬ 
ment,  however,  and  trying  to  raise  her  second  child,  VK>uld  die  of  tubercular  "con- 
sun^tion."  Doctors  also  noticed  that  injuries  often  occurred  because  people  were 
accident  prone.  Some  were  prone  perhaps,  because  they  had  an  unconscious  wish  for 
suicide;  others  because  they  drank  too  much  beer.  Some  diseases  such  as  peptic 
ulcers,  high  blood  pressure,  and  metabolic  disturbances  were  associated  with  poor 
work  habits,  over-eating,  or  bad  sanitary  practices.  Thus,  the  demon  seemed  to  be 
not  so  much  a  microbe  as  the  individual's  own  psyche.  We  needed  to  understand  the 
individual  psychology  behind  the  disease. 

Today,  have  gone  further  to  notice  that  the  demon  is  not  so  much  the  psychology 
of  the  individual;  it  is  more  largely  a  set  of  political  forces.  These  are  forces 
frcMD  pressure  groups  such  as  cigeurette  manufacturers  who  advertise  that  one  should 
smoke  "for  taste"  or  in  order  to  become  manly  like  ranch  hands.  Or  perhaps  one 
should  smoke  Br^md  X  because  it  contains  less  tar  and  nicotine  so  that  it  causes 
less  cancer  ^uld  cardiovascular  problons.  Other  public  pressures  result  because 
people  want  to  distribute  tax  money  to  the  research  on  some  diseases  but  not  on  others 
The  health  insiurance  coa^nies,  as  well  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  allow  pay-offs  for 
the  treatment  of  some  diseases  in  preference  to  others,  soto  classes  of  people  in 
preference  to  others.  The  pressures  of  income  and  the  st-  ’e-of-living  benefits  bring 
many  doctors  to  the  wealthy  north  side  of  Chicago  and  el  junate  most  of  them  from 
the  poorer  south  side.  The  rise  in  malpractice  suits  and  the  federal  control  of 
drug  research  rechannels  the  efforts  of  the  practitioners  and  the  teachers  of  med¬ 
ical  specialties.  Health  education,  when  supported  in  the  public  schools,  affects 
the  prevention,  the  discovery,  and  the  manageaient  of  disease. 

CeUJ  we  add  fl\K>ride  to  the  city  water  supply  and  thus  prevent  tooth  cavities?  That 
depends  on  the  political  climate,  not  on  the  facts  of  biological  science.  How 
much  sex  education  can  our  children  and  adults  obtain?  Can  practitioners  use  acu¬ 
puncture  and  elctroshock  treatment?  Why  must  %»e  avoid  support  to  preventive  medi¬ 
cine  and  attend  only  to  the  attests  at  curative  medicine?  Living  habits  and  eating 
habits  are  differert  in  the  Orient  because  their  culture  is  different  from  ours 
cind  the  things  their  politics  tolerate  are  different.  Consequently,  they  have  more 
liver  disease  than  we  do  but  less  cancer  of  the  colon  and  less  heart  disease. 

Some  political  actions  have  been  very  hard  to  bring  about — for  instance:  changes 
in  the  competitive  way  of  doing  business  or  in  the  position  of  wi^en,  prohibition 
of  alochol,  acceptance  of  mentally  retarded,  or  effective  preventive  medicine.  Other 
actions  have  been  easier — making  buildings  and  curbs  accessible  to  wheelchairs, 
honest  labeling  of  foods. 

In  the  last  century,  the  political  pressure  of  the  medical  profession  brought  con- 
dcimation  to  Ihr.  S^imelifeiss  %fhen  he  shoi^  that  %fomen  were  dyii^  after  childbirth 
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::s’';f’rrsU^sird^s.  sot  icrobes. 
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"Primary  process**  is  the  thinking  of  the  id--no  synthesis  of  ideas,  affects  easily  dis¬ 
placed,  opposites  not  mutually  exclusive.  Condensation  readily  occurs  e.g.  "snake**  may 
be  equivalent  to  phallus,  danger,  bestiality,  pitiless  aggression,  mystic  fascination. 

A  phobia  may  represent  many  symbolizations  and  adaptions  which  are  incompatible  in  the 
world  of  the  cx>nscious  ego. 

"Secondary  process"  is  the  thinking  of  the  ego.  It  is  strictly  conditioned  by  the 
practical  physics  of  nature,  by  the  grammar  of  language  and  culture,  and  by  the  moral¬ 
istic  demands  of  the  st^erego. 

Id  impulses  which  are  in  hatrmony  with  the  ego  readily  get  into  ego  thought.  (Ego  syn¬ 
tonic  in^ulses) .  But  conflictual  impulses  cause  ego  to  invade  id  with  the  purpose  of 
putting  ihe  is^ulses  permanently  out  of  action  by  defense  mechanisms.  Accordingly,  the 
dbservation  of  ego  behavior  reveals  the  id  inpulses  as  modified  by  defense  nechanisns  and 
thus  ve  can  see  the  total  personality  better  than  we  can  idien  the  ego's  infltsnce  is 
largely  set  aside  by  hypnosis,  drugs,  or  mass  hysteria 

Mental  mechanisms  are  best  studied  idien  in  process  of  disintegration.  For  instance,  if 
the  ego's  mild  homosexual  desires  make  the  ii^vidual  anxious  that  he  may  actually  de¬ 
part  from  his  ewn  traditional  sexual  ideas,  then  he  m^  by  the  mechanism  of  projection 
become  aggressive  against  real  homosexual.  The  stronger  his  own  homosexual  desires 
ecome,  the  more  aggressively  his  ego  projects  them  on  to  other  people.  Eventually  he 
way  think  that  all  his  old  acquaintances  have  beccxne  homosexual  and  are  planning  to  rape 
him* 

Analytic  Techniques.  Ego  analysis  is  euialysis  of  the  resistance  the  individual  puts 
against;  (1)  a  change  in  personality,  (2)  eui  e^^ression  of  id  impulses,  (3)  the  memory  of 
id  activities  or  in^ulses. 

Hypnosis.  Under  hypnosis  the  ego  is  essentially  eliminated  and  id-like  iaq>Tilses  are  seen 
directly.  Formerly  the  therapist  introduced  the  revived  material  to  the  e^  and  the 
syi^tcm  disappeared.  Biit  the  ego  never  tolerated  the  disn^tion  longer  than  the  suipcnrt 
of  the  therapist  lasted.  After  that,  the  ego  agedn  established  the  defense  mechcuiisss. 

Free  Association.  Here  the  client  becomes  practiced  at  s^ing  %diatever  p<^  into  his  mind, 
thus  the  ego  eliminates  itself.  It  doesn't  criticize  the  atssociations .  Ihou^  ii^ulses 
are  invited  to  arise,  the  repeated  refused  of  gratification  may  encourage  the  ego  to 
put  up  resistances  %ddch  choke  amd  modify  the  flow  from  the  id.  The  therapist  using  this 
technirpie  concentrates  alternately  on  id  content  and  on  resistance  (ego  activity) . 

unomsciGus  contents  of  the  ego  have  no  tendency  at  all  to  rise  spontaneotely  into 
slips  of  the  tcngiK,  sudden  whi^  ai^  hunches,  etc.  as  may  the  content^  of  the  id.  There¬ 
fore,  snst  reconstruct  the  ego  from  its  influence  on  the  indivi^iad’s  aissociations : 

(1}  First  dls^ver  the  fundamental  defense  meduudsm,  (2)  then  undo  what  the  defense 
mechanism  has  d^te;  restore  idiat  repression  hafi  eliminated  tocai  the  interview... (3)  then 
rstom  to  the  contents  of  id  and  repeat  the  procedure. 

interpretation  of  Dreams.  The  ego  is  largely  si^pended  during  dreaming  au^  the  consequent 
id  e;qpressicais  may  be  r^eabered  for  awhile  into  wakening  life.  The  therapist's  in- 
teipretathm  of  ^bols  from  dreams  {or  other  sources)  yiel&  a  short  cnit  to  the  mi&in- 
sede^.  BtA  no  deeper  undetotanding  of  the  patients  p^ciu>logy  is  gadned. 


. .  . . . . 
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Notes  from  the  Ego  and  the  MedieniSPS  of  Pefenge 


Observation  of  Parapraxes.  These  are  slips  of  the  and  lapses  of  o^ry. 

value  is  rather  small. 


Wieir 


Analysis  of  Transference.  All  inpulsive  thou^ts  and  actions  concerning  the  therapist 
which  the  client  e:Q)eriences  and  which  are  not  newly  created  by  the  objective  (real) 
relation  to  the  doctor,  are  the  result  of  early  object  relations  now  revived  by  the  rep¬ 
etition  ccm^julsion.  After  perhaps  forgetting  some  of  the  qualities  of  his  former  feelings 
the  client  repeats  his  childhood  relationships  as  if  they  were  neu,  ahd  thus  avoids  the 
real  world's  new  feelings  and  vinderstcindings .  He  need  only  enjoy  or  fear  what 

he  has  always  enjcsyed  or  feared,  thus  gain  some  measure  of  emotional  control  over  his 
old  traumas.  In  a  sense  he  is  able  to  re-dream  his  pld  joys  and  conflicts.  The  therapist 
is  always  alert  to  the  feelings  and  acts  to  which  the  individual  repeatedly  returns— as 
if  there  were  some  unresolved  fascinations  about  those  things. 

Transference  of  Libidinal  Impulses.  The  client  in  therapy  originally  has  libidinal  im¬ 
pulses  of  love,  hate,  jealously,  anxiety,  etc.  toward  people  and  objects  of  his  past. 

The  problematic  parts  of  these  feelings  are  inaccessible  to  consciousness  by  any  direct 
approach.  If  the  therapist  merely  attends  closely  to  the  verbally  and  nonverbally  ex¬ 
pressed  feelings  of  the  client  hcjwever,  the  ciLient  will  eventually  transfer  maiqr  of  these 
libidinal  irpulses  unto  the  therapist  himself.  Thus,  these  feelings  out  of  the  past  be¬ 
gin  to  underlie  the  relationship  in  the  intei^ew  between  client  and  therapist.  In  this 
way  they  eire  accessible  to  discmssion  within  the  interview.  At  the  same  tine  these 

ii,5,ulses  usually  constitute  the  client's  strongest  resistance  toward  any  change 
in  his  way  of  thinking  or  feeling.  It  seems  as  if  the  id  were  plarming  to  stop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  therapy  by  falling  in  love  with  the  therapist  or  by  trying  to  murder  the  teerap; 
etc.  Nevertheless,  the  client  sometimes  feels  the  transferred  affect  as  an  intrusive 
foreign  bo^.  He  resists  this  affect.  The  therapist  may  have  to  bring  it  to  lisht  by 
insistence  on  f ree-association .  If  the  therapist  and  client  cooperate  properly  and  put 
the  affect  back  in  the  past  where  it  belongs,  Ihen  the  client  is  released  frc^m  a  present 
iapulse  whidi  is  alien  to  the  ego.  Analysis  may  then  go  on  a  fur^er  step.  This  sort  of 
analysis  hcswever  has  observed  the  id  action  only , 

Transference  of  Defenses.  The  client  also  transfers  long-ago-distorted  id  iipulses— irpulses 
xwaa  vhldh,  the  ego  has  alrea^  applied  defense  mechanises.  Here  the  therapist  attei^ts 
to  trace  the  true  id  iipulse  by  analysis  of  the  defense.  It  is  best  to  uncover  the  defense 
work  %diich  originally  went  on  when  the  iapulse  was  first  handled  in  childhood,  tte  ther¬ 
apist  attei^ts  to  learn  the  history  of  all  the  transfbWtipns  thrpg^  »*i<h  the  instinct 
hag  passed  to  the  pscesent  time . 

The  clieit  does  not  feel  that  this  transference  of  defense  mechanise  is  s  forei^ 
because  the  form  in  whidi  it  readira  consciousi»ss  is  ego-syntonic,  teat  is,  it  re  in 
harmony  %n.th  the  ego.  All  necessary  distortir-^s  of  <»nsptship,  have  been  accx^l^ed 
long  ago.  Bv  rationalization,  for  instance,  the  client  may  have  covered  \sp  the 
crepancies  litween  cause  and  effect  which  mi^t  make  it  easy  for  an  observer  (or  .|or  the 
client  himself)  to  see  that  the  transference  has  no’  objective  or  present  jcjstif legation. 

In  these  crees  it  is  ewn  harder  to  ^t  the  client  to  ^operate.  The  ego  is  c^pe^^^to 
vaoavexing  all  of  its  past  thos  it  becMoes.  necessary  to  do  "character  analj^re". 

That  is  to  brii^  into  conscious  ^rareness  the  habitual  PPS^  and  b^avior  pattops  %dii^ 
have  now  be^sre  untonscious  (diaracAer  traits. 

Acting  in  the  Transference.  Here  toe  patient  steps  outside  the  analytic  interview,  ^e 

amnimt~Qf  ccmtool  and  the  ther^ist  id,  ego,  and  s^ere^  in  their 

_ralative  s^rengtos  not  restrac;^^  bf  toe  firee-associatiOP  rul*  AR^ysis  nor  by 
therapist-patient  zelatioi^iip. 
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Actii^  in  tCransference  cont'd. 

In  other  words  it  bec(»aes  a  sort  of  social  relationship  or  at  best,  a  business  relation¬ 
ship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  ihe  analytic  situation  that  therapeutic  influences 
can  be  brought  to  beeu:  and  that  the  unconscious  car>  beetle  coiiscious .  Acting  wlthif.  the 
transference  situation  is  aost  difficult  to  deeil  with.  (Note  that  group  therapy  can  often 
get  around  this  probleai  because  the  client  is  facing  the  pressures  of  a  groi^  rather  than 
a  single  therapist  who  must  avoid  direct  coercion  of  the  patient) . 

this,  both  the  id  unconscious  and  the  ego  unconscious  can  be  broT^it  to  li^t  through 
analysis  of  the  transference,  but  ego  imconsciotis  is  harder  to  deal  with. 

Ihe  auialyst  strives  to  make  conscious  all  material  in  all  three  structures  of  the  {syche — ^id, 
st^rego. 

fhe  material  idiich  allows  for  analysis  of  the  ego  appears  as  resistance  to  id  analysis. 

Ihe  resistance  is  applied  ag2unst  the  persKiality  of  the  tnerapist  because  the  theri^ist 
u^s  his  personality  to  induce  the  client  to  ebserve  the  rule  of  fxee-cissociation  in 
analysis  and  thus  to  produce  material  trem  the  id. 

Peraanent  ^fense  fhentsena  are  habitusJL  bod^  postures,  habitual  mental  attitu^s  or  personal 
pecoliairities  such  as  stiffness,  arrogant  behavior,  etc.  (similar  to  Wilhelm  Beich's  char¬ 
acter  aisor)  .  Wl^n  these  defense  are  traced  to  their  historical  sourca,  they  recover 
toeir  mobility  and  cease  to  block  ty  their  fixation  the  analyst's  access  to-  the  present 
defensive  operations  of  the  ego.  Althoi^  these  ■characAer"  resistances  are  only  a  part 
of  toe  patient's  resistance  to  change,  they  are  the  hardest  part  to  remove.  Most  analysts 
attack  these  defenses  only  then  other  ^fenses  have  been  at  least  teaporarily  Ironed  out. 

The  hysterical  client  generally  uses  repression  or  denial  as  a  defense.  He  excludes  fre^ 
consetousness  the  ideeis  representing  sexual  i^wlses.  Ideas  (arisii^  in  free-associaticai) 
toich  put  toe  ego  on  the  defense  are  si»ly  dismissed  or  blocked.  3f»  crlient  i^cxi^s 
silent  and  feels  a  blaik  in  oonsci.ousi»ss.  RepressicHi  meats  that  he  is  unawara  that  he 
is  avoiding  aiqrtoing.  If  he  were  aware,  he  wcmld  be  suppressing  rather  than  repressing. 

fite  obsessional  client  generally  uses  isolation  as  a  defense.  Be  removes  iistinctual 
ispulses  fxca  their  context  while  retainii^  to^  in  cx?nscionsrass .  He  severs  toe  liiks 
between  the  associations.  He  isolate  ideas  from  their  appropriate  aiffects. 

When  the  client  resists  his  preper  affecAive  reacticats,  then  toe  analyst  analy^s  this 
resistaroe  first  before  proceeding  with  t^  further  analysis  of  tte  transferancse.  Trying 
to  make  the  client  use  proper  affect  may  produce  a  hatred  towauds  the  ainailyst  toich  locks 
like  a  transferame  hatred  but  acAually  s%h  zesistaixe  cran  be  erp^ted  towaml  aiytoing 
toich  would  clause  »otiiat  to  arise  in  this  kind  of  patient. 


toe  d>sessional  ckient  also  finds  it  easy  to  use  reversatl  as  a  mechanism.  He  tuns  m- 
wetoc»e  ia^ils^  into  toeir  o^csites. 

toe  defense  mechanisms:  (1)  regression,  (2)  repression,  (3)  reaction-formation,  (4)  iso- 
latlcm,  C  5)  unking,  (6)  ^ojecAicxi,  (7)  introjecAion,  (8)  turnip  gainst  toe  self, 

(B)  reversal,  (10)  stolisaticm  (dr  displ«ement  of  iistincAual  aims — usually  in  a  socially 
a^eptahle  manner)  . 
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Co^ariscm  of  results  obtained  by  different  aechanisas.  h  certain  girl  has  penis  envy  aj 
jealousy  cf  other  faiaily  Beahers  repeatedly  excited  by  her  mother's  successive  pregnancies 
idiidi  bring  on  new  brothers  cutd  sisters  to  cocrpete  with  the  girl  for  aether's  love  and 
idiidi  also  reaii^  her  that  father  has  coeplete  sexual  possession  of  aother's  bo<^.  Ihis 
girl  hate- loves  her  aother.  First  aechanisa:  displacement.  2ie  sh««  love  for  her 
mother  but  always  manages  in  tl%  same  day  to  show  hatred  for  soae  other  woman.  Second 
mechanisa:  tumii^  against  the  self.  Ae  girl  turns  her  hate  iiward  accusii^  hej^elf  and 
feeling  inferior^,  she  surrenders  )»r  own  wishes  to  the  demands  made  by  others.  Ihird 
mechanism:  projection.  Sire  feels  that  others  hate  her,  but  there  is  msthing  wrewg  with 
he^elf.  She  this  becomes  pat^noid  aiai  the  ego  feels  relieved  of  ai^  sens^  of  guilt. 

Fourth  mechanism:  r^ression — hysterical  mechanism.  Eie  girl  chliterates  from  coiscious 
ness  the  penis  envy  and  the  hatred  of  mother.  Ingulses  imich  mi^t  seep  past  this  re¬ 
pressive  attest,  wa^  be  (1)  transformed  into  somatic  systems  such  as  paralysis  of  an  ctrm 
thich  ml^t  have  struch  her  mother  or  they  may  be  {2}  developed  into  a  |hobia  %hich  avoid: 
Qfxassions  that  mi^t  reactivate  the  conflict. 

£»m  view  of  hy:  da  is  that  it  is  essentially  an  avoidance  of  a  particulau:  feeling 
or  thou^t  by  flooding  the  situation  with  different  feelii^.  Thus  a  girl  conflict- 
folly  attracted  sexually  toward  her  father  mi^t  flood  herself  with  feelings  of  mirem- 
ii^  for  some  minor  boyfriend  or  she  mi^t  even  tease  irer  father  sexually  and  than  flee 
from  him  ad-lowing  him  to  have  all  the  sexual  feelings,  iln  either  case  ^e  is  generating 
feelings  someihere  idtith  are  «3vering  the  real  feelings)  . 

Fcmzth  mechanism;  reachion-foraation — ^an  cbsessicreal  isrethanism.  Beachicn-fozmation  may 
pse^nt  the  return  of  the  repressed  hatred  ai^  penis  envy.  The  girl  mi^t  show  excessive 
tenderness  toward  her  mother  and  take  cereaonial  precautionary  measures  for  her  mother's 
safety.  The  girl  ad^t  iBf>ose  a  strict  moral  code  upon  Irerself  preventii^  the  show  of 
azy  sexual  ispulse.  The  bigger  the  iagmlse  becomes,  the  stricter  the  code  becomes. 

The  mechanisms  cf  defense  this  en^le  conflicts  to  remain  repressed  but  tirey  cosEiit  the 
ego  to  a  pxe-o<ocx»tion  with  the  mechanics  themselves.  Anxiety  is  relieved  at  the  ^st 
of  ^e  cmrtailment  cf  free  creativity  ai^  appropriate  bestowal  of  affect.  Repression  is 
usually  rhe  first  mechanism  e^lc^ed  ai^  then  another  mechanism  is  ised  to  exmtinue  the 
anti-rathexis  (i.e.  the  taking  wtsy  of  emotlcmal  eirergy  fnmi  the  repressed  material)  . 
Repression  aerts  oncre  cmly  but  the  auxiliary  mechanisms  require  continucnis  ezqienditnre  of 
energy. 

Tire  mechanism  of  sublimation  pre-sipcreses  the  existence  of  STcded-ly  determined  values 
siiree  here  the  ^c  takes  iq>  an  enxedse  idiich  is  approved  ty  society.  Ck}fsepi0ttly, 
sublimation  c:an*t  be  ised  until  later  in  life  idren  socdal  values  have  becc^e  important 
ai^  well  uiAfZStocsd. 


Ih  neurosis  tdiich  have  their  beginning  in  adilt  life,  it  is  usually  tire  siperego  tdiich 
dictates  ^dtat  is  to  be  c»xisidered  dangerous.  Frequently  sexuedJ.ty  ai^  aggression  are 
^ohiMtod  in  Sirs  manner.  Consequently,  scjme  prev^tiem  of  neurosis  is  possible,  if  the 
c^ld  is  allcnred  to  develcp  a  rather  mild  si^rego^  Parents  ^ould  not  set  ip  a  stziet 
moral  code  irpcssible  to  practice,  ^le  child's  a^rzessiveness  slreuld  have  seme  cwtleto 
to  the  extomal  ia>rld  and  not  forired  inward  upon  the  self. 

^re  effect  of  analytic  ther^^  is  to  bring  ba^  into  ccxscioisness  the  iistincts  a^  toe 
'a^^cto  idiich  irere  off  toe  sechanias  of  defense.  by  dialysis  of  a 

defuse  BCJtivated  by  toe  siperego  will  provide  guilt  Csiperego  anxie^)  idiich  tiren  can 
be  hailed  in  toe  interview  situaticjn.  R^evable  of  a  defuse  motii^ted  by  toe  outside 
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world  will  produce  an  objective  anxiety  {i.e.  a  fear  of  impending  punishment  from  society' 
The  removal  of  a  defense  motivated  by  dread  of  the  strength  of  instincts  will  produce 
an  invasion  of  the  ego  by  id  derivatives  without  opposition,  thus  strong  aggressive  of 
sexual  appetites  may  appear  in  the  interview. 

It  is  easiest  to  resolve  superego  anxiety.  Here  the  transference  phenomenon  enables  the 
therapist-patient  team  to  analyze  the  identifications  with  past  people  upon  which  the 
defense  is  based.  Uie  patient  retiring  from  his  attachment  to  the  therapist  as  if  the 
therapist  were  an  overweening  consci^ce  allows  also  the  retiring  from  the  long-ago  in¬ 
corporated  overweening  conscience  fr6m  parents  etc.  The  reduction  of  the  superego's 
strictness  reduces  the  necessity  for  defenses  against  the  superego. 

It  is  hardest  to  resolve  a  defense  prompted  by  tiie  patient's  dread  of  the  strength  of 
his  own  instincts.  There  is  some  danger  that  the  analysis  will  annul  the  defense  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  take  care  of  the  upwelling  instincts;  control  may  then  deteriorate. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  analysis  of  defenses  prompted  by  the  superego  where  the  re¬ 
leasing  of  instincts  to  consciousness  results  in  better  control. 

In  psychotic  patients  the  ego  usually  needs  a  little  more  strength  but  the  analysis  may 
allow  the  ego  to  be  overwhelmed  by  instincts  instead  of  strengthed  by  making  the  instincts 
more  conscious.  Accordingly,  the  patient  breaks  down.  He  may  deteriorate  to  a  level  of 
simple  schizophrenia  or  hebephrenia  where  he  is  not  unhappy  but  his  mind  is  throttled 
by  some  mechanisms  of  defense  which  enable  the  patient  to  get  along  at  a  lower  level  of 
feeling  and  cireativity  (creativity  is  impcdred  because  the  patient  does  not  dare  to  ex¬ 
plore  through  all  of  his  thoughts  in  a  free-cissociative  manner  lest  some  instincts  over- 
vdielm  him) . 

In  the  process  of  breaking  down,  the  patient  reveals  what  an  overwhelmed  ego  is  like. 

Here,  the  picture  is  similiar  to  a  fi^t.  There  are  hallucinations,  sweating,  delusions, 
pre-occupations  with  eating,  v  th  sex,  with  homosexual  ideas,  with  violence,  etc.  Any 
of  these  manifestations  may  the  selves  be  defenses  (e.g.  against  aggression,  suicide, 
depression,  sexual  behavior,  etc.) 

Consider  the  following  conflicts:  Ego-id  (hysterical  or  obsessive-compulsive),  ego- 
superego  (melancholia) ,  ego-outside  world  (infantile  animal  phobia) .  In  these  conflicts 
the  ego  seeks  to  repudiate  a  part  of  its  own  psyche. 

Child  Analysis .  A  child's  affects  often  betray  themselves  against  his  will.  'Jhis  may 
make  child  analysis  easier  if  the  therapi.st  will  only  devote  himself  to  it. 


In  Sigmond  Freud's  case  of  "Little  Hans",  the  c  :  loved  his  mother,  was  jealous  of  his 
father,  aggressive  towards  his  father,  and  thus  had  a  conflict  with  his  natural  love  for 
his  father.  Thia  he  also  had  a  castration  euuciety — fearing  that  his  father  mi^t  mutilate 
him  sexually.  The  child's  mechanisms  of  defense  were:  (1)  displacement  of  fear  .from 
father  to  horses  .{his  anxiety  animal) ;  (2)  reversal  of  his  cwn  threat  to  the  father  into 
cuudety  lest  he  himself  should  be  attacked  by  the  father;  (3)  reggression  to  oral  feelings 
in  his  fear  of  being  bitten — i.e.  his  fear  of  horses.  Oral  activity  such  as  biting  or 
sucking  is  considered  more  baby-like  them  striking,  kicking  or  dieting. 

i 

Anxiety  attacks  wei^  avoided,  however,  by  the  mechanism  of  phobia.  He  refused  to  go  out 
of  doors  where  he  mi^t  find  horses.  His  pre-occupation  with  sudi  a  fear  could  subsitutf 
for  his  featr  of  father's  retribution  even  if  the  father  were  actually  present. 
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In  the  analysis  of  "Little  Hans",  Freud  reversed  the  defense  mechanisms.  He  disassociated 
Han's  anxiety  from  horses,  traced  it  to  his  father  and  then  discussed  it.  Bie;  anxiety 
allayed  and  shown  to  be  without  objective  foundation.  Han's  love  for  mother  was  them  ffe*" 
to  revive  and  reach  conscious  expression.  Such  love  was  no  longer  dangerous  since  cast¬ 
ration  fear  was  gone.  There  was  no  further  need  for  the  regression  to  oral  feelings  so 
the  patient  returned  to  the  phallic  stage.  This  was  essentially  a  cure. 

Since  his  penis  remained  small  however,  and  his  mother  still  nursed  his  sister,  Hans 
developed  two  daydreams ;  (1)  that  he  had  a  lot  of  children  which  he  cleaned  at  the 

toilet,  and  (2)  that  the  plumber  took  off  his  penis  and  buttocks  to  give  him  better  ones  , 
Thus  he  denied  reality  by  means  of  fantasy — transforming  reality  to  suit  his  own  wishes 
before  he  accepted  it.  Of  course  he  knew  that  these  were  only  daydreams  They  did  not  last 

all  day.  Nevertheless,  they  allowed  him  to  mull  ever  his  feelings,  and  to  get  some  comfort¬ 
ing  control  of  them. 

Denial  in  Word  and  Act.  A  walking  stick  or  a  uniform  may  help  a  boy  to  act  like  a  man. 

A  toy  electric  train  lets  him  feel  he  can  control  the  world.  The  child  may  attach  him¬ 
self  to  an  adult's  hat  and  carry  it  everyidiere.  This  is  not  obsessive  compulsive,  it  is 
merely  denial  in  act  of  his  own  littleness.  The  defense  is  not  (as  is  neurosis)  aimed 
at  instinctual  life,  but  rather  at  the  outside  world  which  inflicts  the  frustration.  Re¬ 
pression  is  a  denial  of  what  is  within  (instincts) .  Denial-in-fantasy,  or  denial-in-word 
and  act,  are  denials  of  what  is  outside  the  individual. 

« 

Denial  in  word  and  act  is  limited  by  the  ego's  reality  testing  ability.  If  it  occurs 
in  an  older  person,  the  denial  may  be  incompatible  with  reality.  One  or  the  other  may 
then  be  discarded.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  child's  world  there  are  many  things 
which  are  completely  incompatible.  For  instance,  he  may  see  small  people  in  a  three-inch 
canoe  out  on  the  river,  yet  his  parents  tell  him  that  they  are  normal  sized  people  in  a 
normal  canoe.  He  may  see  distant  trees  and  buildings  moving  backwards  as  he  rides  down 
the  hi^way.  His  parents  tell  him  that  they  are  not  moving  at  all.  His  parents  also 
tell  him  the  moon  is  bigger  than  he  is  etc.  By  the  time  he  is  an  adult  the  child  has  gone 
against  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  has  accepted  a  social  tfeality  reinforced  by  all 
the  adults  arotind  him.  Thus  his  fantasies  and  denials  seem  abnormal  even  to  him. 

Restriction  of  the  Ego.  A  child  vrtio  weis  at  first  interested  in  drawing  refused  to  draw 
when  another  drew  with  him,  and  did  it  better.  By  avoiding  drawing,  he  decreased  the 
range  of  exercise  of  his  ego  and  gave  it  less  challenge  to  meet. 

The  free-associations  of  clients  in  analysis  reveals  that  often  the  sight  of  emother 
person's  superior  achievement  may  give  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  penis  larger 
than  the  patient's  own.  These  avoidances  and  these  feelings  of  inferiority  are  easily 
reversible  in  children.  True  neurosis,  however,  is  not  easy  to  reverse. 

Ego  restriction  amounts  to  the  warding  off  disagreeable  external  impressions  in  the  present 
because  they  mic^t  result  in  revival  of  similar  impressions  from  the  past.  Neurotic 
inhibition  however,  is  a  defense  against  translation/into  action  of  some  prohibited  in¬ 
stinctual  impulse.  A  client  avoids  the  anxieiy-aniaial  in  order  to  prevent  the  welling  up 
of  aggressive  impulses  ^ich  would  arise  in  himself. 

i 

Identification  with  the  Aggressor.  Identification  is  part  of  the  superego  activity,  and 
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A  boy  who  had  been  hurt  by  the  dentist  cut  up  pencils,  string,  etc.  when  he  came  into  the 
psychiatrist's  office.  Hius  he  identified  with  aggression  though  not  especially  with 
dentistry. 

A  girl  asked  her  analyst  personal  questions  and  became  angry  at  receiving  no  answer.  She 
critized  her  analyst  for  being  secretive.  Tbe  fact  is,  she  was  secreting  part  of  her  own 
thoughts  from  the  analyst  and  feeling  guilty  about  it,  she  projected  the  behavior  onto 
her  analyst.  The  stereotyped  accusations  against  the  analyst  came  at  times  when  the 
analyst  approached  most  closely  to  the  girls  secret  material. 

The  analysis  of  "identification  with  the  aggressor"  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
anxiety  attacks  in  the  transference  and  out-bursts  of  aggression  in  the  transference. 

When  genuine  unconscious  aggressive  impulses  are  revealed  to  the  patient  in  analysis  the 
damned-up  affect  relieves  itself  through  abreaction  in  the  transference.  If  the  aggression 
is  due  to  the  client's  identification  with  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  analyst's  criticizm 
however,  the  aggression  will  not  be  effected  by  the  client's  giving  it  concrete  expression 
and  abreacting  it.  As  long  as  the  unconscious  impulses  are  prohibited,  the  aggression 
increases.  Such  aggression  can  be  cured  by  dissipation  of  the  dread  of  punishment  and  of 
the  superego. 

A  Form  of  Altruism.  A  girl,  when  young,  wanted  fine  clothes.  She  suppressed  this  desire 
when  older  and  saw  to  it  that  others  had  fine  clothes.  She  became  an  excellent  match 
for  other  people's  love  affairs.  When  a  boy  called  at  her  house,  she  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  he  was  not  calling  for  her,  but  for  her  sister.  Nevertheless,  she  bustled  around 
getting  her  sister  prettied-up  so  the  boy  and  sister  would  enjoy  each  other.  All  this  is 
vicarious  enjoyment  in  others  (by  projection)  vhat  the  superego  has  denied  her.  Analysis 
of  such  altruism  reveals  the  origin  of  the  defense  .ms  an  infantile  conflict  with  parental 
authority  over  some  form  of  gratification.  Aggressive  inpulses  against  peirents  are  then 
prohibited  as  long  as  there  is  concern  about  getting  the  patients  own  wishes,  but  the 
aggression  gets  free  reign  when  the  wishes  are  ostensively  someone  elses . 

Ego  and  Id  at  Puberty.  Pregenital  sexuality  begins  at  birth,  but  is  over-shadowed  by 
genital  sexuality  from  puberty  to  the  climacteric.  After  this  pregenital  sexuality  once 
more  comes  into  its  own.  Infancy,  puberty,  and  climacteric  are  times  when  a  relatively  ■ 
strong  id  confronts  a  relatively  weak  ego.  The  id  remains  at  about  the  same  strength 
through  life  except  for  the  surge  of  genital  impulses  at  puberty.  The  ego,  however,  from 
Infancy  to  puberty,  increases  in  knew  ledge  and  power. 

Infantile  neurosis  arises  from  conflict  between  instinct  and  the  acute  objective  anxiety 
coming  from  the  external  world.  This  conflict  produces  the  ego.  At  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  the  usual  adult  neurosis  pitting  instinct  against  rigid  ego  does  not  yet  exist. 

About  age  5,  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  ego  is  set.  It  has  decided  how  much  of  in¬ 
stinct  shall  be  gratified  and  how  much  suppressed.  It  has  developed  patience  at  delay  in 
gratification.  New  the  latency  period  begins.  Thera  is  a  physiological  decline  in  the 
strength  of  instinct.  The  ego  becomes  stronger  in  relation  to  the  world.  Dependence  de¬ 
creases;  object- love  is  replaced  by  identification.  Principles  and  ideals  from  conscience 
(superego)  takes  the  place  of  anxiety  from  the  objective  world.  Thus  guilt  developes. 

Then  puberty  comes  to  upset  the  bedance.  Instincts  are  physiologically  increased  and  in- 
^  fantile  sexuality  reappears  with  oral  and  anal  iopulses.  Oedipal  wishes  are  undisguised, 

j  castration  fear  and  penis  envy  reappear.  Hadjits  of  cleanliness  achieved  in  latency  de¬ 

teriorate  to  habits  of  dirt  and  disorder.  Hostility,  aggression,  and  anfcivalence  increase. 
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But  now  the  ego  cannot  (as  in  child)  give  in  to  strong  instincts  because  the  superego 
would  then  produce  to  mudi  guilt  and  anxiety.  The  ego  at  this  point  attempts  to  preserve 
the  character  which  has  been  developed  in  the  latency  period.  The  ego  may  now  develop 
ascetic  traits  with  an  accentuation  of  neurotic  symptoms  in  an  attempt  to  ward  off  the 
id's  pressure  toward  perverse  sexual  activity,  aggression,  criminal  behavior  and  wild 
fantasy.  The  id,  if  victorious,  produces  a  riot  of  uninhibited  instinctual  gratification. 

The  ego  if  victorious,  solidifies  the  personality  into  the  character  of  the  latency 
period  which  confines  instincts  within  the  narrower  limits  of  child  life  and  no  u^  can 
be  made  of  the  increased  libido.  There  is  constant  expenditure  of  energy  in  defense 
mechanisms . 

Asceticism  and  Intellectuality.  IVo  attitudes  the  ego  often  adopts  towards  instincts  at 
puberty.  Asceticism  is  a  defense  against  the  quantity  of  instinct;  for  instance,  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  give  up  not  merely  dancing  and  association  with  the  opposite  sex  but  also 
sleep,  defecation,  warm  clothes,  etc.  In  true  neurosis  there  is  a  compromise.  The  id 
is  assuaged  as  well  as  the  ego.  The  adolescent  ascetic,  however,  leaves  no  loophole  for 
subsitutive  gratification.  Recovery  from  asceticism  may  produce  an  outburst  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  activity  but  if  the  ego  is  strong  enough  to  carry  through  its  repudiation  of  all 
instinct,  a  catatonic-like  condition  occurs.  The  result  is  not  normal  puberty  but  psychosis. 

Intellectuality  in  adolescence  is  not  connected  closely  with  reality.  It  exhibits  "wisdom" 
but  does  not  have  action  as  its  aim.  It  examines  and  plays  with  the  instincts  rather 
than  avoiding  them  ccxnpletly.  But,  it  examines  them  distantly  and  with  no  intention  to 
put  them  into  action.  Intellectualization  wipes  some  of  the  affect  off  of  instinctual 
processes  and  links  them  up  with  ideeis ,  It  thus  renders  those  processes  accessible  to 
consciousness  and  amenable  to  control. 

As  long  as  the  adolescent  maintains  fair  relationships  with  others,  his  asceticism  or 
intellectuality  appears  normal.  But  if  these  defenses  become  narrowly  intense  and  begin 
to  isolate  the  adolescent  then  they  border  on  psychosis. 

Hie  ego  then  is  not  a  structure  inside  the  individuals  mind  as  his  memories  or  instincts 
cu:e  sometimes  conceived  to  be.  Rather,  the  ego  is  a  systematic  set  of  interactions  be¬ 
tween  the  individual's  internal  psychic  forces  such  as  menories  and  his  external  envir¬ 
onmental  forces  such  as  the  constraints  of  weather,  authority,  gravity  etc.  Uie  ego  is  an 
interforce  of  a  boundary  which  ged’'  fairly  permanent  functions  such  as  filtering  and 
tramsforming  of  forces.  This  interforce  and  thus  the  ego  and  its  functions  may  be  altered 
by  the  stylish  fads  of  social  opinion,  hypnosis,  drugs,  education,  psychotherapy.  The 
ego  functions  have  been  classified  into  stereotypical  defenses  against  cuixiety  in  the 
individual.  In  later  psychological  theory  these  functions  may  also  be  seen  as  defenses 
against  the  society's  anxiety. 


Reference;  Anna  Freud:  The  Ego  and  the  Mechanisms  of  Defense  London,  Hogaurth  1936 
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Freud  Anna;  The  Ego  and  the  Mechanisms  of  Pofense  (1936)  London,  Hogarth  1954.  A  review 
'  of  some  of  Sigmund  Freud's  important  t.heraputic  and  psychic  structual  concepts  plus  an 

organization  and  explication  of  the  mechanisms  of  defense  against  anxiety — regression,  re¬ 
pression,  reaction- formation,  isolation,  undoing,  projection,  intro jection,  turning  against 
the  self,  reversal,  sublimation  (displacement  of  instinctual  aims.)  But  emphasis  is  on 
analysis  of  the  ego. 

Klein,  Melanie:  Cons tribut ions  to  psychonalysis  (1921-1945)  London,  Hogarth,  1948.  Melanie 
is  big  in  England — seems  most  big  in  the  Tavistock  School  of  Psychonalysis ,  while  Anna  Freuc 
is  big  in  the  Maudsley.  Yet  both  ladies  developed  ego  psychology  in  contract  to  "id  psy¬ 
chology".  Melanie  is  hard  to  read;  better  read  her  chief  interprator,  Fairbairn: 

Fairbairn,  W.  Ronald  D:  Psychoanalytic  Studies  of  Personality,  London,  Tavistock,  1952, 
(chap.  7) ,  Sigmund  Freud  felt  the  id  produced  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  self  (ego) 
as  a  decisive  and  willful  observer.  The  id  comprised  the  organism's  instinctual  somatic 
needs  aroused  by  gonadic  activity  and  by  the  environment's  stimulation  of  maturing 
erotogenic  zones  (muzzle  area,  anal,  genital).  The  id  activity  was  a  manifistation  of  the 
tendency  of  the  organism  to  seek  relief  from  tension  (to  seek  somatic  homeostasis  or  equi- 
librivun) .  Freud  considered  this  activity  gratifying  and  called  it  the  "pleasure  principle". 
It  was  a  seeking  for  short-term  adjustments  within  tlie  organism. 

The  ego  was  Freud's  construct  for  the  interface  between  these  internal  needs  of  soma  and 
the  demands  of  the  external  environment.  The  ego  adliered  in  large  measure  to  the  "reality 
principle" — a  practical  long-term  adjustment  of  the  whole  organism  to  the  external  envi¬ 
ronment.  Thus  Freud's  ego  came  into  being  automatically  as  the  developing  internal  needs 
faced  the  external  environmental  needs.  The  ego  was  a  filter  working  partly  by  habit 
outside  of  immediate  awareness  and  partly  by  conscioas  perceptions  and  decisions.  Thus 
Freud's  ego  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  soma. 

Fairbairn  would  concede  that  certain  somatic  functions  and  certain  chemical  affinities, 
etc.  were  prerequisite  for  the  existence  of  the  individual.  But  they  w^rre  not  the  object 
of  life  any  more  than  breathing  was  the  object  of  life.  Fairbairn  took  the  goal-oriented 
view  rather  than  the  survival-oriented  vievr.  He  said  the  human  organism's  aim  , at  every 
stage  of  development  was  to  maintain  relationships  witli  other  human  beings.  The 'relation¬ 
ship  itself  was  the  primary  aim;  not  one's  use  of  the  other  person  to  obtain  ones  own 
somatic  satisfaction. 

Two  possible  views  today: 

(1)  Out  of  some  explosion  which  formed  the  sun  many  electrons,  etc.,  hap-hazardly  formed 
into  amino  acids,  etc.  which  eventually  chanced  upon  the  ability  to  reproduce  themselves 
in  organized  forms.  This  reproductive  ability  became  a  need  of  the  forms  themselves,  and 
finally  developed  psyches  which  now  serve  to  further  the  reproduction  of  the  race  of  so:nas  — 
not  primarily  to  reproduce  a  certain  molecule,  but  to  reproduce  the  race  even  at  the  ex- 

’  pense  of  some  molecule . 

(2)  In  the  course  of  astronCTnical  and  biological  history,  psyches  were  developed.  These 
psyches,  by  interaction  with  each  other,  were  able  to  create  new  relationships,  new  ap¬ 
preciations,  new  knowledge,  new  games,  and  processes.  This  creativity  became  a  need  of 
the  psyches  themselves.  The  psyches  eventually  developed  social  institutions  which  now 
serve  to  further  the  creative  relationships  and  the  progress  of  the  race  of  psyches — not 

I  primarily  to  reproduce  certain  somas . 
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hus  in  the  second  view  (2)  the  social  institutions  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  psyches . 
Ithough  the  psychos  could  not  svirvivo  v/ithout  the  somas  ,  the  somas  Lhemsolvos  are  a 
econdary  coned- rn  for  the  second  view  (2)  . 

,  n  the  first  view  (1)  the  psycJios  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  somas.  Although  the  somas 
C'.'Vi  not  survive  without  the  molecules,  those  molecules  are  a  secondary  concern  in  the 
irat  view.  Ihia  emphasis  on  the  jjaycho  or  even  on  higher  biological  tyx>oB  is  carried 
arthor  by: 

■  a)  Teilhard  do  Chardin,  Pierre:  Iho  Phenomenon  of  Man,  1955  N.Y.  Harper,  1955  Cf.  e.g. 

174-104. 


a)  Schroedingor ,  Erwin:  Wiat  is  T,tfo,  C.imljridgo,  1967,  Cf.  osp.  pp  93-96.  Out  those 
two  thinkers  wont  far  bcyo:id  ego  psychology. 

■JUS  Fairbairn  and  many  other  "ego  psychologists"  deny  or  neglect  the  id  instincts,  tlio 
Icasure  principle,  <Jjc  deatJi  v;ish,  etc.  Fairbairn  e>:plains  behavior  ultimately  in  pr.y- 
tological  terms  instead  of  in  somatic  or  physiological  terns,  'iho  soma  docs  not  directly 
ffcct  tJje  ego,  rather  tlje  coo  n-'c-'-'?  its  own  "pleasure"  from  relations  with  otiiers.  It 
2vcr  becomes  independent.  As  in  the  infant,  it  is  most  concerned  with  being  loved  and  cared 
ar  by  parents.  Tlicn  it  learns  to  give  love,  and  is  concerned  that  such  Icvc  be  appre- 
;:;t2d.  At  a  later  stage,  it  extrudes  the-  infantile  det^endency ,  and  no  longer  identifies 
:.volf  with  the  parent  image.  Finally  it  ideally  develops  ititerdopendent  rclnt;o:is  wL'Ji 
•.hers  as  equal  external  colleagues  rather  than  as  internal’  images .  IV.ese  jL'irce  stages 
:  devalop.ment  correspond  rouglily  to  Freud's  oral,  anal,  and  geni-tal  stages.  The  ego 
tydiologisLs,  however,  see  tlicsn  labels  as  only  syis^jolic,  for  those  theorists  concern  them- 
jlves  primarily  with  the  psychic  interaction  with  others.  The  second  stage  (anal)  for 
istance,  is  only  metaphorically  an  extrusion  of  the  parent;  it  is  not  necessarily  tied  to 
;tual  defecation. 


ilrbairn's  ego  identified  itself  with  frustrating  or  attractive  objects  (people) ,  and 
'cntually  intcrnali;'.od  tiiom--uncor.::ciou«ly  modifying  Ujo  ego  itself  in  accord  with  tl'.er.o 
)jocts.  This  behavior  is  similar  to  fr.at  of  Freud's  ego  which  identifies  itself  v/ith 


le  agressor,  fori'.is  an  ego  ideal,  internalizes  the  ideal  person  as  a 
I  a  guide  to  behavior  and  thought. 


’superego"  which  act 
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■cin,  Fairbairn,  Federn,  and  other  ego  psychologists  will  see  schicophronia  as  developing 
on  the  patient's  struggle  with  a  great  deal  of  hviUc  for  a  person  he  can’t  afford  to 
.to.  He  splits  the  bad  objects  and  foclii.gs  from  -the  good,  projects  the  bad  away  from 
msclf  and  on  to  other  persons;  he  tljon  h.andles  the  bad  by  projective  identification  (Klein) 
.e  sdjizophrunic's  problem  is  how  to  love  witljout  destroyijjg  the  loved  one  by  poisonous 
•VC,  The  depressive's  problem  is  :»ow  to  love  without  destroying  the  loved  one  by  hate. 


?  rttaps  the  most  distinct  difference  in  the  mental  postures  of  the  schizophrenic  and  the 
I  steric  is:  ,,Thc  hysteric  achieves  mastery  by  over-cvalyating  an  extonial  object.  Taen 
I  latches  on  to  that  object  and  lives  vicariously  through  the  feelings  he  stimulates  in 
I  o  object.  The  true  hysteric  (according  to  this  view)' has  no  feelings  of  his  own;  he 
I  nds  it  Important  to  got  others  to  have  feelings.  This  it  the  method  of  the  dramatic  actor, 
{  d  "Exhibitionist,  the  blackmailer,  the  teaser,  and  oven  sometimes  the  worker  who  works  only 
please  the  boos,  or  works  badly  in  order  to  plague  the  boss. 

day  the  neurological  syndromes  manifested  by  Freud's  patients  are  :io  longer  papular; 
ey  attract  little  attention.  So  the  psychotic  picture  has  become  more  popular  for  hys- 
rics.  (They  have  a  sort  of  social  instinct  for  what  will  make  the  strongest  impression). 
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So  the  patient  watches  the  effect  of  his  osychosis  on  the  doctor  and  the  family. 

Fedem,  Paul;  Ego  Psychology  and  Psychosis,  K.Y.  Basic  Books,  1952--more  of  the  above 
with  fairly  clear  explication  of  analysis  and  treatment.  It  is  well  written  but  Federn 
thinks  he  can  reason  a  paranoid  person  out  of  his  paranoia.  In  this  he  is  unique. 

Therapy  for  these  ego  psychologists  does  not  consist  merely  of  bringing  to  conscious  aware¬ 
ness  the  unconscious  personal  taboos,  drives,  and  prejudices  which  are  crippling  the  patient 
ability  to  survive  happily  as  an  organism,  but  rather,  ego  therapy  seeks  to  improve  and 
make  conscious  the  patient's  adjustment  to  otiier  people.  The  emphasis  is  still  on  the  in¬ 
dependent  individual  and  his  ability  to  form  relationships.  It  is  not  upc.n  treating  tiie 
intcrj>crsonal  relationship  itself,  {tir.st  between  thi-rapist  arsd  patient,  and  then  between 
patient  and  others)  .  Tiiat  emphasis  remained  for  tJic  inpcrsonal  psychiatry  of  Sullivan, 
Fromm-Reichmann,  Searles,  VJill,  Rioch,  etc.  Ego  psychology  is  certainly  not  concerned  with 
treating  group  relations  or  social  structures.  That  remains  for  the  community  psychiatrist 
and  social  psychologist  such  as  Caplan,  Rioch,  Glass,  Hansoll,  Scheff,  Satir,  Kax’well 
Jones,  and  Ross  Speck. 

Hartmann,  II,:  Kris  and  Loowonstein;  Cominents  on  the  Formation  of  Psychic  Structure. 
Psychoanalytic  study  of  the  Child,  Vol.  2,  International  Universities  Press,  1946. 

Usually  in  any  conflict  one  element  of  tlic  psyche  finds  itself  on  one  side  of  the  conflict, 
tlius  in  conflict  between  eating  a  sundae  and  dieting,  the  id  may  side  with  the  desire  for 
Uio  sundae  and  the  ego  may  side  witli  dieting,  or  in  cases  where  the  diet  is  only  to  please 
a  parent  or  wife,  the  superego  may  side  with  the  diet. 

In  animals  instincts  deal  directly  with  reality.  In  m.an  the  ego  mediates.  (A  social  psy¬ 
chiatrist  would  say,  the  concept  of  animal  is  a  social  construct.  In  order  to  arrange 
the  lituals  and  needed  prejudices,  a  society  needs  some  sub-human  construct  such  as  dogs, 
blacks,  women,  laymen,  patients,  customers,  etc.  Hicy  are  all  equivalent  to  "animals"  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  theorist  imputes  psychic  structures  to  organisms  he  does  not  really 
understand) . 

When  permanent  objects  are  formed,  (such  as  a  loved  mother) ,  then  transient  objects  and 
metliods  must  suffer.  Thus,  a  child  may  restrain  himself  from  defecating  at  certain  times 
because  mother  wouldn't  like  it.  Aggression  and  love  are  not  inborn  instincts  as  Freud 
says  they  are.  Menninger  thinks  everyone  is  at  heart  a  murderer;  therefore,  a  wealcening 
of  the  ego  (e.g.  through  alcohol)  produces  a  real  murder.  Accordingly,  murderers  ought 
to  be  treated.  H  K  and  L  think  a  big  murderous  impulse  de  elops  because  of  certain  kinds 
of  encouragement  and  frustration  the  person  got  in  hi.s  upbringing.  The  responsibility 
may  not  be  100%  on  the  individual,  it  may  be  partly  in  the  family  and  the  culture.  Anger 
or  aggression  is  a  defense  against  anxiety  {from  frustration)  and  perhaps  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  denial,  displacement,  projeclAjn,  etc.  as  a  mechanism  of  defense. 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPIff  ON  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Matthew  D.  Parrish 

1.  BELL,  George  M. :  A  Mental  Hospital  With  Open  Doors,  International  Journal  of  Social 
Psychiatry,  1;  42-48,  1955 

This  article  describes  Dingleton  Hospital,  a  400  bed  "State  hospital"  in  Melrose,  Scot¬ 
land.  Shortly  after  World  War  II  it  became  the  first  mental  hospital — containing  all 
varieties  of  psychiatric  problems— to  open  all  its  doors.  There  were  no  locked  wards. 

This  act  had  to  be  coordinated  socially  and  politically  with  the  local  consnunity  of  Mel¬ 
rose.  Appaurently  it  is  the  tolerance  in  the  staff  and  in  the  conmunity  which  determines 
whether  doors  can  be  opened.  It/is  not  merely  the  intensity  of  the  patients  illness. 

2.  GOFFMAN,  E.:  "Characteristics  of  Total  Institutions",  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Research,  Symposium  on  Preventive  and  Social  Psychiatry,  April  15-17,  1957,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Government  Printing  Office 

This  paper  was  later  put  into  a  book  by  Goffman  as  follows: 

GOFFMAN,  E.:  Asylums,  New  York;  Doubleday,  1961 

Total  institutions  are  such  things  as  ships  at  sea,  boarding  schools,  prisons,  military 
training  canps,  state  hospitals  or  nursing  homes.  These  institutions  govern  almost  every 
aspect  of  a  member's  daily  life.  Their  effect  upon  most  patients  is  more  powerful  in  the 
long  run  than  is  the  effect  of  early  training  or  intrinsic  disease. 

3.  GRUENBERG,  Ernest  M. :  The  Social  Breakdown  Syndrome — Some  Origins,  American  Journal 
of  Psychiatry,  123;  1481-1489,  Janueiry,  1967 

The  author  describes  social  breakdown  syndrome  as  a  common  situation  where  the  patient  is 
unedile  to  get  along  in  society.  This  syndrome  is  very  much  the  same  whether  the  patient 
is  "normal"  or  a  character  disorder,  a  schizophrenic,  a  manic  depressive,  a  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  individual,  a  senile  person,  etc.  The  author  describes  the  development  or  "patho- 
genisis"  of  the  syndrome.  The  basis  of  the  syndrome  is  a  discrepancy  between  what  a  perso 
can  do  and  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  Society  assumes  that  the  discrepancy  is  due  to  the 
persons  own  peculiarity.  Society  manages  the  "patient"  by  giving  him  a  "diagnosis"  such 
as  "not  right  in  the  head"  or  "schizophrenic"  but  medical  staff  and  society  seem  not  to 
worry  so  much  about  the  diagnostic  label  as  about  making  sure  that  it  is  understood  that  t 
patient,  himself,  must  carry  the  bxurden  for  the  discrepancy  in  both  his  own  thinking  and 
the  thinking  of  his  immediate  society.  Society  can  of  course  distance  itself  still  furthe 
from  any  burden  by  loo}y.ng  hard  for  bio-chemical  or  physical  mechanisms  inside  the  patieht 
which  caused  the  patient  to  be  "not  right  in  the  head".  It  may  be  possible  to  remove  the 
discrepancy  between  society's  expectancy  and  the  jatient's  ability  by  discovering  the  bio¬ 
chemical  problem  and  altering  it  inside  the  patient.  The  practitioner  faced  with  a  partic 
ular  patient  however  ceui  only  go  as  far  as  modern  chemistry,  physics,  etc.  has  progressed  i 
this  matter.  Once  that- point  has  been  reached— perhaps  by  getting  the  patient  on  his  prop 
dose  of  medication,  then  the  practitioner  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  reorienting  lay 
people  to  a  more  realistic  view  of  this  patient's  capacity.  In  addition,  the  patient  him¬ 
self  must  be  given  a  conflict-reducing  interpretation  cf  his  own  handicap.  Thus ,  the  prac 
titioner  should  increase  the  patient's  o%m  responsibility  for  himself.  Furthermore,  the 
ties  to  family,  occupation,  recreation,  church,  etc.  must  be  pKJtected  and  nutured.  The 
practitioner  or  team  which  takes  responsibility  for  inproving  the  patient  must  provide  a 
continuity  of  watchful  intervention  in  the  complex  of  lay  and  professional  supports  with¬ 
in  the  conanunity— in-patient ,  out-patient,  day  care,  sheltered  shop,  foster  family,  church 
street  gang,  social. club,  lodge,  etc.  Such  services  were  developed  in  Britian  around  the 
«}ncept  of  the  "open  hospital"  a  few  years  before  the  advent  of  modern  tranqcilizers.  The 
services  effected  a  remarkadale  decrease  in  new  chronic  cases  of  social  breakdown,  but  the 
l2ter  advent  of  tranquilizers  easily  overshadowed  that  work  probably  because  the  profes¬ 
sional,  emd  perhaps  the  lay  society,  was  made  very  uncomfortable  by  the  notion  that  the 
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problem  and  the  burden  might  not  lie  entirely  within  the  patient, 

4.  ARTISS,  K.  L.:  Human  Behavior  Under  Stress:  Combat  to  Social  Psychiatry,  Mil,  Med. 

128:  1011-1015  October,  1963 

Psychiatric  breakdo%m  of  an  individual  in  combat  p2u:allels  the  external  stress  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  pressure  of  weather,  enemy  fire,  etc.  versus  the  social  morale  of  the 
group  with  %*hich  the  individual  identifies  himself.  Such  breakdown  does  not  parallel  the 
problem  of  the  individi#al*s  pre-combat  life.  {Past  personal  history  consists  of  change- 
edale  relationships  among  transactional  systems  not  a  single  chedn  of  psyclrodynamic  caus¬ 
ation)  .  In  cOTibat  the  patient  receives  iatnediate ,  proximate  and  expectant  treatment.  He 
is  treated  before  symptoms  become  ritualized.  The  s^ptoms  arize  as  a  roecuiingful  trans¬ 
action  with  the  combat  milieu.  The  meaning  of  individual  emd  of  symptom  can  be  altered  if 
treated  within  that  milieu.  The  individual  is  usually  given  three  days  of  rest  (controlled 
regression)  to  allow  replenishment  of  his  exhausted  endocrine  system.  But  staff  and  pa- 
tien\.s  alike  expect  the  individual  to  return  to  normal  functioning.  This  social  ea^cta- 
tion  controls  the  regression  and  rate  of  recovery. 

In  order  to  effect  this  treatment  the  Army  provides  a  fully  trained  psychiatrist  to  every 
combat  division  (15,000  soldiers).  This  psychiatrist  acts  as  consulteuit  to  the  division's 
conmanders  and  as  supervisor  for  the  para-professionals.  Only  three  medical  specialists 
are  placed  with  the  combat  division — Viz.  psychiatry,  aviation  medicine,  public  health  med¬ 
icine.  These  three  are  effectively  preventive. 

5.  SCHEFF,  T.  J.:  The  Role  of  the  Mentally  Ill  and  the  Dynamics  of  Mental  Disorder, 
Sociometry,  26;  436-453,  December,  1963 

A  sociological  theory  of  chronic  mental  disorder.  Socially  deviant  behavior  is  analyt¬ 
ically  separable  from  endopsychic  problems. 

6.  RIOCH,  David  McK;  Conmunication  in  the  laboratory  and  Coimnunication  in  the  Clinic, 
Psychiatry,  26:  209-221,  August,  1963 

The  laboratory's  communication  utilizes  measurable  phenomena.  The  observers  remain  per¬ 
sonally  detached  from  t.ie  patients  or  the  animals. 

The  clinic's  comminication  utilizes  moods,  enotions,  pains,  etc.  within  both  the  patient 
and  the  therapist.  The  patient's  pain,  for  instance,  is  regulatable  by  the  therapist  to 
the  extent  that  the  therapist  coiaBits  himself  to  some  control  'from  the  patient  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  induced  control  by  personal  commi troent  to  each  other.  The  therapist,  as  a  ^rson, 
sees  pain,  depression,  fear,  utc.  as  social  communications — lau:gely  poetic  comunications 

_ concerning  the  patient's  social  relations.  This  clinical  coimnunication  largely  conrerns 

personal  feelings  between  patient  and  therapist' or  between  patient  amd  his  iKsrmal  STCial 
gro\3>s.  "Defense  mechanisms",  "dynamics",  etc.  would  be  seen  clinically  as  classification 
labels  defending  the  therapist's  personal  emotions  against  any  control  by  the  patient.  In¬ 
adequate  (^Bisitment,  eiqiectation  and  consensus  between  therapist  and  patient  allow  pain, 
depression,  fear,  etc.  to  lock  theaeelves  into  the  ^tient's  social  life.  With  the  thera¬ 
pist's  personal  commitment  and  the  patient's  concurrence,- "organic  treatment"  may  be  used 
to  develop  effective  social  cosaunication.  Without  such  conmitment  and  concuMrence,  psy¬ 
chotherapy  may  be  used  to  avoid  personal  involveiaent. 

.  7.  Public  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Chap  48  (1971) 

The  governing  board  of  every  mental  ho^itai  (about  a  dozen  members)  must  include  at  least 
two  patients.  From  seme  %feeks  prior  to  an  election  of  bo2ad  msidsers,  the  hospital  must 
advertise  that  anyone  who  is  presently  a  patient  or  »dio  has  been  a  patieit  of  this  hospital 
within  the  past  three  years  has  a  right  to  vote  for  patients  who  are  to  becx>mc  members  of 
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the  governing  board. 

8.  PASAMANICK,  Benj.  et  al:  Schizophrenics  in  the  toianunity;  An  Esperinental  Study  in 
the  Prevention  of  Hospitalization »  N.Y.,  ;^pleton-Century-Crof ts ,  1967,  pp  248-71 

For  the  duration  of  a  three  year  controlled  study  in  louisville,  Kentucy  non-violent  schiz¬ 
ophrenics  vere  sianagel  better  at  home  (most  with  drug  treatment)  than  in  the  hospital. 

9.  DAVIS,  Anne?  Dinitz,  S  and  P^samanick,  Benj.:  The  Prevention  of  Hospitalization  in 
Schizophrenia:  Five  Years  After  an  Essperimental  Program,  AM.  J.  Orthopsychiat , 

42:  375-388,  ^ril,  1972 

Following  up  the  Louisville  study  Pasamanick  and  his  colleagues  found  the  initial  advan¬ 
tages  of  treatment  in  comnunity  clinics  and  aftercare  services  had  all  leveled  out  until 
there  was  no  significant  psychological  or  social  advantage  over  state  hospital  care.  In 
effect,  custodial  care  had  been  transferred  to  the  community  agencies.  The  study  ii^icate 
a  need  to  restructure  community  mental  health's  social  services.  The  article  avoids  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  to  develop  the  cormunity's  natural  support  systems  to  favor  schizophrenics, 
but  it  does  indicate  some  e^qperience  with  custody  in  homes  of  other  than  the  patients  pri- 
mai-y  family  members.  Primary  fcunilies  often  become  part  of  the  total  schizophrenic  prob¬ 
lem.  (cf.  Poleik) 

10.  DAVIS,  Anne  E. :  Dinitz;  Pasamanick,  B. ;  Schizophrenics  in  the  New  Custodial  Coaaunit 
— Five  Years  After  the  Experiment,  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1974  (particularly 
chap  1  and  7) 

Pasamanick 's  original  study  (above)  selected  from  a  state  hospital  acutely  psychotic 
patients  »diose  families  were  willing  to  try  to  live  with  the  patient  at  home.  These 
patients  were  divided  into  three  groups.  Group  one  remained  in  ttre  hospital  under  normal 
state  hospital  ceure;  group  two  went  home  in  the  care  of  its  natural  families  on  placebos; 
grot^  three  went  home  in  the  care  of  family  but  were  given  psychoactive  drugs  by  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Both  of  the  homecare  gro^^>s  were  visited  by  a  pidilic  health  nurse  every  week  or  so 
to  help  the  family  make  certain  that  the  patient  was  taking  his  "medicine".  The  nurse, 
was  usually  not  a  psychiatric  nurse,  also  gave  ©notional  support  to  the  family  Md  the  pa¬ 
tient.  During  the  eighteen  months  that  the  homecare  contintKd,  group  three  thrived  the 
best— in  that  those  patients  had  significantly  fewer  psychotic  problems  and  were  able  to 
participate  better  in  work  and  in  social  life.  After  eighteen  months  t'ue  e:Q>eriraent  was 
discontinued  and  all  patients  went  into  normal  care  as  provided  by  state  hospital  programs 
which  included  either  in-care  or  out-care  or  both.  Five  years  after  the  end  of  t!a»  ss^ri 
ment  however  all  three  types  of  patients  had  deteriorated  about  an  equal  aumaunt  in  their 
socialization  and  self-care  abilities.  Ihey  had  gradually  retreated  more  and  more  into  de 
pending  on  the  care  of  other  people.  The  book  emphasizes  that  drug  prescriptions  ?f  then- 
selves  haw  no  effect  upon  schizophrenia.  It  is  only  the  presence  of  the  drug  in  the 
wntral  nervous  syst^  which  has  an  effect.  Chronic  schizophrenic  patients  cannot  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  take  tl»ir  psychoactive  medications  merely  when  they  come  to  out-patient 
clinics.  They  cannot  even  be  depended  upon  to  keep  their  ^pointments  in  a  clinic.  On^y 
an  aggressive  outreach  program  is  really  effective  to  keep  them  on  their  drugs  and  partic¬ 
ipating  in  appropriate  activities.  Such  an  outreach  program  in  the  coimnunity,  howver,  is 
moze  effective  and  less  eiqpensive  than  activity  prograns  or  other  treatment  in  a  stete 
hospital.  From  the  point  of  view  of  statistical  results,  it  is  absolutely  contra-ii^icate* 
to  remove  a  ch^nic  schizophrenic  patient  fr^  his  proper  psychoactive  drugs.  There  is  a 
certain  maintenance  dose  which  he  must  continue  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  study  a 
part-time  psychiatrist  interviewed  the  patient  occasionally  in  order  to  check  his  pr<^^ 
medication.  The  study  also  utilized  public  health  nurses  were  nc«;  especially  sophisti¬ 
cated  in  psychiatric  matters.  Nevertheless,  without  tte  regular  visits  from  these  nurses, 
the  families  usually  abandoned  the  patients  to  otter  institutions  or  to  families  other  ttoi 
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their  ovm  natural  ones.  The  book  suggests  that  schizophrenic  patients  might  iin>rove 
optimitally  throughout  their  lives  if  they  were  on  permanent  hosecare  backed  up  by  a 
vauriety  of  comnunity  facilities  as  needed.  Such  facilities  would  include  day  hospitals, 
sheltered  workshops,  hostels,  in-patient  and  out-patient  care. 

It  slMsuld  be  remembered  that  George  Fairweather  and  Don  Miles  both  enphasized  that  studies 
vrhich  indicate  that  certain  institutions  or  professions  should  alter  their  traditional  way 
of  working  will  only  make  those  institutions  feel  threatened  and  more  stubbornly  resist- 
change.  No  institution  changes  merely  because  some  study  reveals  to  it  the  truth  and  tte 
effectiveness  of  certain  ideas  or  procedures.  If  such  a  chamge  does  not  beetle  stylish 
and  prestigious  very  few  persons  will  adopt  it.  On  the  other  hand,  professionals  and  any 
other  people  will  change  to  procedures  more  painful  and  more  costly  to  them  if  those  pro¬ 
cedures  become  stylish  and  prestigious. 

Hi .  ISNDEL,  Werner:  Some  Ei^eriences  with  a  Proprietary  Service  Organization.  Presented 
at  24th  APA  Institute  of  Hospital  and  Coamiunity  Psychiatry,  St.  Louis,  September  24, 
1972 

LosAngeles  County  USC  Medical  Center  Psychiatry  Depaurtment  found  that  diagnosis  had  little 
to  do  %a.th  whether  a  person  was  )K>spitalized  as  a  psydiiatric  patient.  What  mattered  was 
whether  he  had  a  current  non-medical  support  group.  Mamy  psychotic  persons  who  had  com¬ 
munity  support  %rere  not  admitted.  Many  normal  persons  %dio  had  no  such  support;  were  ad¬ 
mitted  after  working  t«>urs  simply  because  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go.  The  cost  of  ad¬ 
mission  and  discharge  for  one  day  was  $200.  The  depaurtment  aurranged  with  a  nearby  Holiday 
Inn  to  board  for  $8  a  day  patients  ^o  would  otherwise  have  been  emergency  Emissions. 

Many  of  these  were  psychotic  but  not  dangerous.  Members  of  the  department  then  took  on  a 
health  maintenance  type  of  management.  Health  insurance  companies  advised  them  to  locate 
their  clinic  where  transportation  was  poor,  to  see  patients  rally  by  appointment,  to  set  up 
a  waiting  list  and  to  utilize  lower  paid  personnel  for  screening  patients  and  higher  paid 
ones  for  treating  them.  The  HMO  did  just  the  opposite.  It  set  up  a  clinic  at  a  crossing 
of  public  transport.  It  used  nine  VW  microtmses  to  bring  in  patients  who  otherwise  would 
have  neglected  to  «»e.  It  maintained  no  waiting  list  and  saw -walk-ins  almost  immediately. 
It  utilized  its  high  paid  personnel  to  screen  patients  and  its  low  padd  personnel  to  treat 
patients  tUider  st^ervision.  Such  policies  turned  out  to  be  econraucally  more  effective  be- 
cai^e  5-t  kept  patients  functioning  better  than  the  raetlKsds  advocated  by  the  insurance  craa- 
panies.  It  was  qittstioned  %ihetter  some  poor  families  mig^t  not  give  very  close  personal 
attention  in  their  family  hranes  to  a  chronic,  nora-dangerous  patient  for  $200  a  day"or 
whether  a  year’s  vacation  in  Eurepe  with  the  <d%>lc  family  at  $200  a  day  might  net  do  ais 
much  good  as  a  year  in  the  hospital. 

12.  II0(X)KIRY,  M.  A.  &  H.  M.:  Cc^unity  Centered  Psychiatric  Intervention:  A  Pilot  Project 
in  the  13th  Arrondissement,  Paris.  AM.  J.  Psychiat,  126:  619-625 

This  city  ward,  with  a  p^ulation  of  200,000  was  divided  into  six  sectors.  EaCT  sector  was 
served  by  a  psychiatrist,  social  worker  and  visiting  nurse.  target  of  intervention  was 

the  natural  family  or  the  loose  artificial  family  within  Which  the  psychotic  patient  li^^d. 
ifest  treatment  %ras  carried  out  in  the  patient’s  own'  "hraae".  Highest  priority  <ras  crisis 
intervention.  Tto  intervention  team,  at  first,  required  more  si^port  even  than  the  average 
patient  in  order  to  overcewe  its  fears  of  multilation,  etc.  for  intervening  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  others.  Eventually  tto  toam  delivered  treatment  mo^  effective  than  tospital  treat¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  making  patients  functional  in  the  coBsmmity  with  relative  iwJependence  and 
'  freedom  from  anxie^. 

13.  Bengt:  The  Nacka  Project:  Remarks  on  the  Delivery  of  Mental  I^alth  Si^port 
by  a  Medsile  Team  in  Stockholm.  Delitored  at  the  World  Craigress  on  Mental  feadth,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C, ,  August  23,  1977 
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A  sector  of  Stockholm  (75,000  population)  normally  supported  directly  by  a  large  mental 
ho^ital  and  its  associated  out-patient  services,  was  given  over  to  support  by  three  teams 
of  13  mental  health  irorkers  each.  Each  team  was  headed  by  a  psychoanalyst  vdio,  of  course, 
did  not  practice  psychocuialysis  itself  in  this  project.  Teams  usually  contained  also  a 
psychiatric  resident  aM  an  internist.  Other  lumbers  were  social  workers,  nurses  and  psy- 
(diologists.  All  vere  psychoanalytically  oriented.  Their  work  was  reminiscent  of  that  re¬ 
ported  from  Peuris  by  the  Hoodburys.  One-third  of  time  was  ^>ent  in  direct  patient  care; 
one-third  in  constiltation  with  doctors,  police,  schools  and  social  agencies;  and  one-third 
in  preventive  and  ccmasunit^  educaytion  %«>rk.  After  one  year,  mental  ho^ital  admissions 
from  this  sector  of  Stusckholm  dr(4^d  27%,  number  of  days  ho^italized  dropped  10%  and 
rate  of  suicides  in  the  sector  served  dropped  10%. 

14.  CAPIAN,  Gerald  :  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mental  Health  Consultation,  MY,  Basic 
Books,  1970 


A  sophisticated  elucidation  of  the  process  of  consultatioii  as  distinct  from  teaching  or 
advising.  Good  consultaticm  en2d>les  auiother  professional  to  do  his  own  vfork  with  his  own 
clients  better  than  the  consultant  could  do — e^ecially  tdien  consultant  and  TOnsultee  rep¬ 
resent  different  professions. 

15.  CAPLAN,  Ruth  B. ;  Helping  the  Helpers  to  ^Ip;  The  PeveicroBent  and  Evaluation  of 
Mental  Health  Consultation  to  aid  clergy*en  in  pastoral  work.  NY,  Seabury,  1972 

By  consulting  with  (iK>t  teadiing)  a  council  of  bishops  over  a  jrear  or  so  and  with  the 
parish  clergymen,  a  ^diole  system  of  counseling  talent  was  effectively  devel<^ed. 

16.  CAPLAN,  Gerald  aral  KILLII£A,  Marie  (eds) :  St3g>port  Systems  and  .Mutual  Help,  NY,  Grune 
and  Stratton,  1976 


Descriptions  of  how  formal  and  informal  support  systems  are  develcped  and  maintained,  in¬ 
cluding  what  professionals  can  dk>  to  promote  such  activities  as  widow- to-widow  prc^rams, 
divorce  support  groups,  alcoholics  anony^us,  etc.  Generall^j  if  professionals  try  to  brint 
their  professi<Mial  skills  into  performing  the  continuing  direct  client  contact  they  destroj 
the  work.  A  professional  psychiatrist  who  has  never  been  a  wi&rw  is  no  gcK>d  at  weping 
together  with  a  new  widow.  Nor  can  he  render  the  same  degree  of  support  tx>nceming  new 
scKTial  relations.  Effective,  informal  si^iport  say  include  bartenders,  beauty  aerators, 
i^ighborhood  old-ti^rs,  boy*±  gang  leaders... 


17. 


FAIffiE-AlliER,  George  W.  et  al: 
1965 


nity  Life  fcr  the  Mentally  III, 


"Ledges"  were  devel<^^  for  chronic  psychotic  patients  by  (1)  "TOlKarting**  in-patients  into 
a  primary  gzot^  of  five  or  ten  senhers.  This  group  receive  practice  in  working  atm  think¬ 
ing  toother  before  they  left  tlw  hospital;  (2)  setting  the  group  in  a  si^-autoncsous 
requiri;^  practical  household  work,  rerords,  loans,  inforsatitai  about  drugs  from 
local  pharmacists,  etc.  nabexs  were  mad.  re^KKjsible  for  eadj  other.  A  psydiotic  se^r 
with  no  insight  into  his  own  prbbl^  could  clearly  see  the  problem  of  his  fellm#  and  insist 
stK;^ssfully  that  his  fellow  behave  normally;  (3)  the  patient  group  eperated  an  inc^^  pro¬ 
ducing  Inasiness  (usually  janitorial  or  light  c»nstruction} .  ftarijers  divided  die  grotp's 
inminr  in  accord  w-th  the  prodis^ivity  and  resi^nsibility  of  eadi  seid^r;  and  (4)  tf»  grenp 
elected  its  own  le^ero  and  otJ^r  role  players.  Professional  staff  stpervisors  xiexe  de¬ 
structive  to  the  progriM.  Eventually  lay  accountants  or  otl^r  Iwlpers  veze  u^ful  %ihen 
hir^  by  the  lod^  sodl^ers. 

A  d^:ade  of  follcnf-tp  showed  tha.  acst  lod^s  sorvi^  only  a  few  ^ars~lite  many  other 
Irasinesses — before  they  bn^e  This  phera^non  led  to  the  roferonce  below: 
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18.  FAIRHEATHER,  George  W.  et  als  Creating  Change  in  Mental  Health  Organizations,  Nf, 
Pergaaon,  1974 

In  order  to  chaise  organizational  structure  and  behavior*  political  dyn^ics  ate  aore  iss- 
portant  than  diss^sination  of  the  aost  incontrovertable  scientific  inforaation.  Use  boch 
lays  out  soae  general  principles  for  ceding  with  prejudi^*  self  interest*  interpersonal 
relaticms,  struggles  for  power*  destructive  coa^tetitimi *  etc.  but  it  ^%sents  no  sure  pre¬ 
scription  for  dealing  with  the  unpredictability  of  local  political  for<«s. 

19.  EUSWOBTH,  l^bert  B.  et  al:  Ikispital  anA  Conninity  J^justaent  as  Perceived  by  Psy— 
idtiatric  Patients*  Their  Failles  and  Staff,  J.  Consulting  and  Clin  Psychol — Su^leaent 
32:  5  pt.  2,  October  1968 

20.  rouuc,  Paul:  Patterns  of  Discord:  Goal  of  Patients,  Therapists  and  Coraunity  Madders* 
ARCH.  Gen.  Psychiat*  23:  277-283,  Sept^iber  1970 

Patients,  therapists  and  coeaRinrty  or  faadly  aeabers  have  discordant  trsatesent  qoa,ls.  Mast 
patieits  wants  to  get  to  a  position  where  their  faaiilies  ai^  neighbors  will  no  loiter  wish 
t!^a  in  the  hospital.  Tnis  is  aore  ioportact  to  the  patient  then  aerely  having  his  thera¬ 
pist  satisfied  tlat  he  is  %fell.  Therapists  have  a  high  degree  of  concord  aaong  th^selves 
concerning  diagnosis  and  treataent  goals.  Reaching  these  ^als  enables  therapists  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  patient.  But  such  goal  attainaent  s^ldoa  enables  the  ^ironic  patient  to  live 
acceptably  in  the  coaeunity.  Patient's  behavior  in  treataent  settings*  idiether  hospital  or 
clinic,  was  largely  unrelated  to  his  behavior  in  other  settii^s. 

21.  Bryan  et  al  (Po&ak's  Group):  C^anmity  Fsoailies:  An  Alternative  to  Psychiatric 

Ho^ital  Intensive  Care.  s  Coaannity  Psychiatry*  27:  195-197,  March  1976 

The  southwest  Denver  Mental  Health  Service  has  a  catedtaent  peculation  of  105*000.  Since 
February*  1972  five  hoaes  ha^  provided  housing  for  two,  each,  psyci^tic  patients  idio  are 
too  sick  to  be  hai^led  by  intensive  crisis  intervention  alone.  The  average  stay  of  tl^ 
patient  in  the  fssily  is  ten  days.  The  patioit  has  his  oim  rooa  and  helps  with  fasily  chor* 
A  psychiatric  nxzr^  and  another  clinical  staff  a»ber  fcoa  SHDMHS  provide  twsnty-fottt  hour 
ba<dt-«p  service  to  each  hoae.  Soae  r^id  tranquilizatitni  is  xseA.  '  CPOLAK,  P.  Layc^} : 
R^id  Tranquilizaticsi,  teericae  .^umal  of  Psychiatry.  128:  640-643,  Sovs&er  1971).  *Fol- 
Iw-up  showed  no  drsad^anta^  nf  foster  hc»e  treataent  copared  with  aental  hospital  treat¬ 
aent.  ■nte  ten  beds  in  foster  ta>aes  were  sufficient  for  s>uthwest  Denver's  i^eds.  In  four 
years  220  clients  i^e  sanag^  in  these  trisees. 

22.  HJRPHf,  H.  B.  S.  et  al:  Influence  of  Foster  Care  on  Psycdiiatric  Patients, 

Archi-TOS  of  Geiaral  Psychiatry.  33:  179-183,  February  1976. 

SI*  diffs:r^:t  a^imstraticsis  in  three  different  Can^ian  Provinces  were  studied  with  106 
adult  psy^totic  patients.  All  were  exaain^  thi%e  tiaes  over  ^  eighteen  sonth  peri^. 

^Ksv^  about  as  wmAi  as  they  did  in  hc^ital  care  for  siail^  pr<^l^,  but  hos- 
pital  patients  becoe  slightly  aore  sociable  during  their  treataent.  F^ter  l^aie  ^tieats 
did  iK>t. 

23.  BS>LAK,  latpold:  "Mature  and  Interactions  of  Coauusity  P^cduatric  Tzeatamt,  ai^ 
Sduz^dureuic  Syndroae"  in  Vest,  L.  d.  and  Flinn,  O.E.  (eds) .  Treataent  of  g^hia^hre- 
nia:  P«sgress  asA  P^^ects,  NY  Grime  6  Stratton,  1976  jp  245-262 

Kfect  of  cQ^Rnxty  oo  sdir^^hj^nia  in  pash  '^ca&s:  trouble^ae  schi^^Sirenic  patients 
were  s«it  to  distant  ho^itals  with  soaetiaes  500  patiMts  for  eadi  p^^^iiatrist.  Oe- 
ci^a^d  personal  stia^ation  in  a  smtxtm^s  envirofaant  as  low  per^m  in  the  hospital  hier- 
ardqf  o£t«s  1^  to  clinicisis  to  think  t)at  scddzi^iireiiia  iws  astociated  with  a  fora  of 
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tuberculosis  bacillus  (since  ae^t  patients  developed  tuberculosis)  or  else  clinicians 
tl8}ught  that  the  r<eed  for  self-inflict^  woui^s  was  caused  the  disease  rather  than 
by  the  hospital's  l^k  of  stisulation  for  the  patients.  Such  hospitals  were  very  effec- 
tiTO  at  de-personalizing  patirats.  destroying  ti^ir  egos  or  setting  bizarre  roles 
which  cried  out  for  a  patient  to  fill  tl^a.  Care  for  patients  in  fasilies  or  in  soaU 
isstitutifuis  close  to  the  patient's  cm  critizing  coisaunity  profited  a  aajority  of  schiz 
c^hrenics  \AiQ  were  so  sanaged. 

Effect  of  schizophrenic  persons' on  the  coanunity:  just  as  the  schizophrenic  per^n  in 
the  large  Injspital  with  inadequate  per^nnel  stimilated  the  hospital  to  de-personalize 
his,  so  also  he  stisolated  his  fasily  or  his  saall  «)B!siunity  care  institution  to  de¬ 
personalize  his.  So^tises  he  becase  so  disruptive  to  a  fasily  that  children  develcped 
poorly  and  fsily  seaisers  lived  in  fear.  (Perhaps  this  probles  <x>uld  be  alleviated  by 
clinicians  %dio  sake  hose  visits  to  insure  pr<per  sedication  and  who  train  faaily  seMjers 
in  behavior  sodification  or  other  sanagesent  techniques) .  Several  successful  prograss 
are  ^sczrihed  idiicdi  successfully  sanage  patients  in  comunities.  Usually  this  sanage- 
■ent  invol^^s  very  close  and  continuous  coordination  bettieen  hospital,  coCTronity  service 
and  fasilies. 


i4.  FUKK,  D.  E.  et  al:  "Integrating  tte  Treat«nt  Afproach  to  the  Schizophrenic  Syn- 
drosie"  ibid,  pp  265-284 


is  very  ccmvineing  evidence  that  schiztphrenia  has  a  purely  genetic  cause.  H^re 
is  equally  a>nvincii»  evidau%  that  the  liiole  ct^lex  of  schizophrenic  sytptoss  is  cause 
family  influences,  cultural  roles,  toxic  chesicals.  Tl^re  is  even  evidence  that  schi 
ophrenia  is  all  pure  aythology.  Ihere  have  been  convincing  cures  of  schizophrenia  by 
seans  of  purely  psychological  isethods  storh  as  behavior  sodification  or  psychoanalysis*  I 
ch^aicrals  si»h  as  segavitanins  or  psychotropic  asrdicaticn;  by  ssral  treatssnt  or  rest 
therapy,  by  ECT  or  insulin  sboch;  by  psythodrasa,  milieu  therapy,  therapeutic  cocEunity, 
treatsent. ..  Clinicians — ^perhas^  boggled  by  the  seeming  chaos  of  etiology  and 
treatments — tend  to  socialize  in  one  or  two  theories  of  etiology  aid  one  or  two  genera* 
methods  cf  management.  Since  Bleuler's  time  (1911)  mamy  discemii^  thinkers  have  cx>n* 
siderad  "tl»  grenp  of  s^iizoplirenias"  a  many-sid^  disease  with  sultifactorial  etiology 
^^>^^faent  aid  mana^imt  should  be  tailored  to  the  particular  stage  of  develc^^nt  of  tl 
particular  patient  aid  the  particular  {xilitical  situatism. 


>5. 


FAtTI^l,  E.  Mansell:  'Tsyebosocial  Syst^  Iterapy"  in  Hirsed^-witz:  Ralph  G.  aid 
levy,  B,  (eds):  The  Changing  Mental  Health  Sc»ne,  H.Y.  Spectn^,  1976  pp  127-152 


PattisoQ  is  reluctant  to  use  the  word  therapy  for  intervention  with  social  groips  such  i 
fttili.es,  i^ighborhcods  or  i^ustries.  He  thinks  that  the  word  »rais  develcped  in  ref^- 
snse  to  ths  interv^tion  is  »  prebl^  omsider^  te  exist  only  within  a  particular  iidi' 
is  being  "tr^ted".  C^isequently,  Patti^n  talks  of  psy<dK»^x:ial  caring  aid 
plies  it  to  of  scqiportive  systems.  11^  ther<f>ist  say  inter^ne  directly  art 

omifidentially  with  a  single  nsKlear  fttily.  At  trt  other  pole  trt  ther^ist  say 

with  a  mitural  si^pport  group  su^  as  a  neighborhood  gai^,  industry  or  political  or- 
ganizaticni  tt  it  goes  cm  to  su^iort  its  metiers  in  its  own  peculiar 


^s^*s  intervention  began  t^^sands  of  years  a^  wten  tl»  tribe  at^^pted  thteugh  tte 
^^nn  to  te-integrate  a  nee^d  amaber.  This  was  consrtered  a  social  political  actiem. 

may  per^ns  r^>gnite  p^chiatry  and  in^ed  all  ^dicine  as  essentially  a  politic 
actiem.  indiviAal  healer  most  act  in  ai^rencisate  acrord  with  the  exintoporary  sta 

arts  of  his  professional  as^iciates  art  of  the  ^wi^titite  peers  in  his  institutiei  art 
tl*e  citi^ms  of  Us  cowuni^.  He  canixit  6o  south-to-mouth  rssiscitatiixi  for  instan 
i^  is  as  too  sei^  or  testy  1776-1950).  Be  cannot  re^^eert  a  caring  ptes- 
titote  to  a  %mally  ignorant  or  unesasfidest  patient  (USA).  Be  caniKst  perform  abortiem 
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if  the  community  sees  it  as  a  type  of  murder  (USA  1776-1960) .  A  male  obstetrician 
cannot  deliver  a  baby  if  the  community  of  families  sees  the  delivery  as  an  invasion  of 
feminine  privacy  (China  1500  BC  -  1947  AD) . 

One-to-one  intervention  developed  when  the  society  was  so  urbanized  that  (1)  the  individ¬ 
ual's  hands  were  not  necessary  for  the  economic  survival  >f  the  village  amd  therefore  it 
was  not  necessary  to  return  the  patient  quickly  to  the  same  social  system;  (2)  the  com¬ 
petition  of  industrialized  workers  for  jobs  made  them  wish  the  patient  would  stay  out  of 
competition  with  them  anyway;  (3)  there  were  other  societies  with  different  value  systems 
available  for  the  patient  to  move  too,  thus  the  patient  could  hopefully  be  helped  to  move 
to  better  fields  where  he  could  realize  his  own  peak  potential.  Thus  for  an  urban  society 
to  prt'ssure  him  back  to  a  traditional  normal  life  would  be  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  pri- 
.'Al?  tfcuyhts. 

advises  recognition  of  five  levels  of  intimacy  in  psychosocial  care.  The  broad¬ 
ly  skillful  therapist  should  develop  ability  to  function  in  whichever  of  these  levels 
may  be  currently  and  politically  appropriate  for  the  problem... 

1)  The  intimate  system;  e.g.  the  nuclear  family,  the  extended  family,  the  neighbo^'hood 
network.  This  is  exemplified  by  Whittaker,  Minochian,  Speck.  The  therapist,  is  here, 
the  treating  agent. 

2)  The  temporary  social  system;  e.g.  hospitals,  day  care  centers,  multiple  group  or 
family  treatment  centers.  In  such  therapeutic  coiranunities  the  therapist  directs  the 
temporary  milieu  to  have  an  impact  on  the  patient.  This  is  exemplified  in  Artiss, 
Maxwell  Jones,  Folsom.  The  therapist  is  a  treatment  director. 

3)  The  ecological  system;  The  patient  is  linked  to  a  "library"  of  organized  support 
systems,  e.g.  training  institutes,  foster  families,  welfare  services.  The  patient 
often  has  an  ombudsman.  Exemplified  in  Polak  and  Hansell.  The  therapist  is  a  sys¬ 
tems  coordinator. 

4)  Kin  replacement  systems;  Here,  self-help  groups  substitute  for  the  natural  roles 
which  would  have  been  available  in  a  complete  extended  family  as  it  dedicated  itself 
to  a  single  kind  of  problem,  e.g.  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Big  Brother  Clubs,  Widow-to- 
Widow  groups.  This  is  exemplified  in  Caplan.  The  therapist  ’s  a  systems  collaborator 
sometimes  he  may  be  a  consultant  to  the  system. 

5)  Associational  systems:  The  social  group  integrates  the  patient  as  a  member  who  par¬ 
ticipates  in  all  aspects  of  natural  life,  e.g.  neighborhood  gangs,  church  groups, 
social  clubs.  The  group  doesn't  concentrate  on  a  single  type  of  problem.  The  thera¬ 
pist  here  is  not  a  powerful  part  of  the  system,  he  is  siit5>ly  a  systems  cooperator.  In 
fact,  professionals  trying  to  act  as  experts  in  systems  (4)  and  (5)  may  be  very  des¬ 
tructive  to  the  patient's  welfare. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  many  varieties  of  family,  .T’attison  polarizes  them  into  two  types; 
(1)  the  close-knit  nuclear  family  is  sutured  into  .'its  traditional,  ancestral  roots  by 
strong  bonds  of  filial  duty  on  the  one  hand  between  grandfather,  father  and  son,  and  on 
the  other  hand  between  grandmother,  mother  and  daughter,  including  generations  of  in-laws 
which  are  bonded  also  along  gender  lines.  Such'  a  family  is  primarily  interested  in  giving 
acculturation  and  emotional  and  ge.ieral  economic  support  to  its  members.  '  Bonds  between 
husband  and  wife  are  relatively  uninportant.  Prestige  accumulates  especially  to  the  old 
er  members— generating  honor  and  power  for. the  ancestral  roots;  (2)  the  loose-knit  family 
sutures  husband  and  wife  together  in  a  strong  affective  bonding.  Parents  maintain  the 
hope  that  the  child  will  become  independent  of  the  pressures  from  the  past  generations 
and  will  gather  individual  power  from  relations  with  organizations  and  persons  outside  the 
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family  vdth  schools,  gangs,  industries,  churches,  government  offices,  etc.  The  fcunily 
hope  is  that  the  child  will  enter  a  better  world  which  may  be  alien  and  mysterious  to 
the  nuclear  family  but  which  the  nation  considers  an  ini>roved  life.  Nuclear  families 
generate  history  for  the  nation  rather  than  solid  support  for  the  ancestral  line.  Nuclee 
family  values  are  defined  by  the  nuclear  family  itself  ^uld  by  its  neighbors  and  peers, 
not  by  ancestors. 

Pattison  found  es^erimentally  that  normal  persons  lived  in  a  group  of  about  thirty  person 
who  had  frequent  contact  with  e^ch  other  with  strong  (usually  positive)  reciprocal  affect 
and  easy  instrumental  availeibil-ity.  Nuerotic  persons  had  about  ten  people  in  such  a  net¬ 
work  with  a  low  degree  of  interaction.  Psychotic  persons  had  about  five  people  in  such 
a  network  with  ambivalent  affect  and  excluding  everyone  outside  of  the  five. 

Typically,  the  poorer  class  of  urban  ghetto  families  are  neither  strong  nuclear  families 
nor  extended  families  with  blood  kinship  bonding.  Rather,  they  axe  associations  of  thirt 
or  more  people  bonded  by  neighborhood  or  occupational  friendship  ties.  The  bonding  is 
strong  and  effective,  it  cam  be  utilized  in  psychosocial  system  caring  as  a  very  powerful 
force  for  behavior  change. 


ALCOHOL  AS  THE  TRIBAL  BLOOD  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS 


By  M.  D.  Parrish 


A  group  of  business  executives  gather  at  "a  conference  resort  on  Sunday  evening 
to  begin  a  week-long  workshop  in  management  methods  or  to  plan  the  future  oper¬ 
ations  6f  an  industry.  Typically,  they  have  a  cockrail  party  or  else  they  belly 
up  to  the  bar. 

A  university  department  desiring  to  make  its  members  work  together  more  congenially 
and  efficiently  provide  a  cocktail  party  for  the  professors  and  their  wives . 

/ 

Why  do  these  people  use  alcohol?  Why  don't  they  relax  with  capsules  of  pheno- 
barbital?  Such  a  drug  would  have  the  same  physiological  effect.  Why  indeed 
do  they  use  any  chemicals  at  all?  Why  don't  they  just  get  together  like  members  of 
a  teetotaling  extended  family  on  a  Sunday  afternoon? 

Does  the  increased  competitiveness  and  isolation  among  modern  business  university, 
government  and  military  executives  reinforce  their  drinking?  These  executives  are 
seldom  related  to  each  other  by  blood.  They  are  related  as  individuals  only  be¬ 
cause  the  offices  they  fill  are  related  to  each  other.  An  individual's  identity 
and  his  importance  to  the  other  members  fade  away  if  he  moves  out  of  tlieir  field 
of  work— as  for  instance,  if  he  changes  his  profession,  gets  a  chronic  disabling 
illness,  or  goes  to  prison.  His  relationship  to  his  kin  folk  is  not  disturbed 
of  course  and  if  he  had  a  blood  kinship  to  his  colleagues  he  would  still  be  one 
of  them.  They  would  recognize  him,  understand  him,  and  trust  him  for  what  he 
always  was  within  the  eternal  blood  kinship  . 

The  corporate  pooling  of  creative  planning  among  executives  in  big  business, 
university,  or  military  organizations,  demands  a  close  bonding.  For  tliese  modern 
men,  alcohol  takes  ti'.e  place  of  family  blood.  It  relaxes  them,  it  makes  each  one 
believe  that  the  other  one  is  a  little  foolish  too.  Everyone  is  a  little  less  on 
guard.  Each  communicates  with  the  other  less  explicitly  by  language  or  eye  con¬ 
tact  and  more  by  the  tactile  feeling  of  closeness  and  comfort  within  the  group. 

For  everyone  is  inviting  comfort,  relaxation,  and  satisfaction  from  the  same, 
source — from  the  liquor  provided  by  the  highest  ranking  member  or  perhaps  by  thi. 
institution.  The  society  present  is  a  group  of  psudo  brothers  and  sisters  being 
provided  milk  from  tlie  same  mother.  You  can  sometimes  see  them  nudging  in  for  a 
place  at  the  bar  like  a  litter  of  piglets  at  a  sow. 

In  this  faternal  bending  they  get  to  know  each  others  emotional  limits .  They  also 
develop  mutual  lalackmail  possibilities  which  furtlier  increase  the  bonding.  They 
begin  to  feel  that  anyone  who  has  not  become  half  drunk  with  them  is  not  a  true 
and  trusted  member  of  this  group. 

Coworkers  or  neighbors  are  particularly  prone  to  alcohol  when  they  are  essentially 
equal  to  each  other  except  in  their  ranked  positions  at  work.  They  need  to  get 
along  with  each  other  and  work  together  loyally,  but  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  not  provided  by  blood.  Consequently,  they  tend  to  be  isolated  and  lonely  as 
individuals  or  as  small  nuclear  families.  Alcohol  quickly  provides  for  them  a 
chemical  kinship  in  place  of  a  blood  kinship.  Thus,  alcoholism  is  a  national  pr<±>- 
lem  among  the  self-isolating  French  who  have  an  aristocratic  tradition  but  have  been 
forcing  equality  upon  themselves.  It  is  not  so  much  a  problem,  however,  among  the 
Patriarchies  of  the  blood-blonded  Italians,  Spanish,  and  Greeks.  Nor  has  it  been  a 
problem  among  the  Jews . 

Alcohol  may  wreck  the  functioning  of  human  individuals,  but  most  modern  commercial 
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nations  which  do  not  function  on  a  strong  family  basis  have  fowd  alcohol  in¬ 
creasingly  necessary  as  a  catalyst  for  their  cultural  functioning.  Alcohol  be 
comes  at  once  the  mothers*  milk  and  the  fcunily  blood  of  modem  enterprise. 
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A  LITTLE  HISTORY 

The  community  mental  health  professional  concerns  himself  with  the  family,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  school  room  or  the  social  system  which  produces  a  member  with  a  mental 
disturbance.  He  does  not  necessarily  become  purely  the  advocate  of  the  person  mani¬ 
festing  the  disturbance — as  the  person's  private  physician  or  lawyer  might  do.  This 
community  approach  can  be  found  in.  some  primitive  tribes  now  or  a  thousand  years  ago. 

But,  in  the  United  States  it  appears  that  the  psychiatric  aspect  of  developing  community 
mental  health  systems  of  today  had  their  origins  in  1942^  in  a  small  clinic  in  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  New  Jersey  when  a  single  U.S.  Army  psychiatrist  began  to  consult  with  company 
commanders  and  other  community  leaders  concerning  the  rates  of  psychiatric  problems 
which  arose  in  the  Army  units  or  housing  areas  for  which  those  leaders  were  responsible. 
The  psychiatrist  had  a  particularly  good  purchase  on  one  end  of  the  problem  because  he 
was  interviewing  the  community  members  with  the  manifest  symptoms. 

As  time  went  on  Army  and  Navy  mental  health  teams  and  the  leaders  of  the  service  com¬ 
munities  concerned  themselves  with  such  problems  as  suicide  or  delinquency  rates  with¬ 
in  the  community  whether  or  not  health  caie  professionals  had  ever  seen  the  person  who 
commiv-ted  suicide  or  engaged  in  deiinqucncy.  Unlike  hospital  teams,  these  teams  did  nc* 
allow  their  citizen  to  think  they  were  taking  possession  of  cither  the  patient  or  the 
problem.  The  coiranunity  could  not  merely  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  team  to  correct  this 
part  of  the  problem.  The  community  was  a  part  of  the  treatment  team. 

The  community  mental  health  programs  di;v«  loped  in  the  field  conmunities  and  spread  throu 
them,  Onli  much  later  did  the  teaching  and  practice  reach  the  great  hospital  centers. 

Mental  health  professionals  never  presumed  to  evaluate  and  "diagnose"  the  problem  of  a 
company  except  as  a  partici  jant  with  othci  community  staff  such  as  commandeis.  teacher.,, 
police,  law\'ero,  chaplain.^,  physicians.  Ihu.;,  mental  health  consultants  were  not  a  new 
species  of  professionals  trying  to  save  society,  rather  they  Were  old  specie^  with  dti 
insistance  on  collaborating  with  co'.nmu.'.ity  leader.,,  staffs  a.nd  citizens  on  prevention 
and/or  nianagement  of  impaired  effectiveness. 

Toe  Armed  forces  have  cue  great  advantage  in  the  dev-ilopment  of  community  mental  health, 
or  indeed,  any  medical  procedure;  they  have  a  large  captive  population.  Whenever  the 
serviceman  moves  his  record  remains  available  to  his  new  doctors.  .Medical  and  perso.nnel 
records  show  the  eventual  outcome  of  any  form  of  m.anagement  tried  up-on  a  patient.  Furth- 
more,  the  computer^ -atior  of  such  records  allows  researchers  and  aoministrators  to  de¬ 
termine  statistic  ■  .^nat  specific  interventions  were  most  effective  and  even  what  'n- 
dividual  workers  ■.  e  most  effective. 

Some  of  the  measurements  of  effectiveness  go  beyond  the  ususal  evaluation  of  symptoms. 
These  measurements  include  the  effect  of  mental  Iwalth  support  upon  a  unit's  ability 
to  produce  efficiently — to  build  theii  bridges,  hit  their  targets,  transport  their 
supplies,  etc.  The  service  can  measure  the  cost  to  its  mission  of  such  manageable  facto 
as  absenteeism,  accidents,  alcoholism,  internecine  strife,  preventable  disease  (malaria, 
dysentery,  VD,  obesity).  In  civilian  life  it  is  easier  for  both  patients  and  healtn  car> 
wo-kers  to  becOTie  estranged  from  the  researcher,  the  court  or  the  public  health  profes¬ 
sional. 

An  example  of  community  mental  health  collaboration  upon  an  Army  problem  is  the  "Stockad. 
Program"  from  1956  to  1959.  The  Army,  in  1956,  began  to  rewtaire  that  mental  health  con¬ 
sultants  must  collaborate  on  the  case  of  every  soldier  being  considered  for  coutt-niartia 
or  board  action.  There  was  never  any  doubu  that  the  case  belonged  to  the  conanander  and 
in  some  respects  also  to  the  court.  But,  mental  health  professionals,  correction 
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officers,  chaplains  and  lawyers  all  collaborated  in  the  program,  if  not  on  every  case. 
Often,  for  instance,  a  psychiatrist  would  reconmend  transfer,  discharge  or  further 
training  but  the  commander  would  insist  on  punishment.  All  recommendations  went  to  a 
central  personnel  file.  If  the  punishment  did  no  good,  and  at  a  later  date  the  com¬ 
mander  wanted  to  court-martial  the  soldier  again,  the  action  would  bring  to  light  the 
old  recommendation.  The  commander  vi-ould  have  to  explain  why  he  was  getting  into  a  pun¬ 
ishment  rut  against  recommendations. 

Mental  health  professionals  kept  in  daily  contact  witii  corrections  personnel,  school 
personnel  and  high  commanders.  The  result  of  their  program  was  that  by  1959  the  Army 
had  closed  4  of  its  5  big  prisons  ani  had  consolidated  its  post  stockades  (jails)  be¬ 
cause  these  stockades  were  all  less  than  half  full.  The  saving  was  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  taxpayers  and  higher  efficiency  for  the  Army. 

The  important  point  is  that  their  col  .aboration  was  done  without  anyone  getting  the 
notion  that  mental  health  profess ionats  all  by  themselves  were  going  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  anyone . 

Below  I  will  describe  the  development  of  civilian  services — stating  first  of  all  the 
fundamental  principle  which  the  .Army  practiced  with  and  toward  which  most  community 
services  moved. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  MISSION  OF  COMI-IUHITY  :*.FNTAL  HEALTH 


The  mission  of  community  mental  health  is  to  help  natural  communities  to  take  active  r 
sponsibility  for  their  own  problems  of  non-effectiveness. 


A  natural  community  would  include  a  family,  a  neighborhood,  a  church,  a  school,  a  bu.si 
ness  or  industry.  These  are  '.he  communities  in  which  people  naturally  work  and  live 
nwst  of  their  lives.  Hospitals  and  jails  are  less  natural  as  communities. 

t 

Non-effectiveness  includes  mental  illness,  mental  retardation,  delinquency,  learning  rii 
culties,  severe  accidents,  etc. 

It  has  always  .seemed  to  roe  that  a  community  is  merely  deluding  itself  if  it  thinks  it  c 
give  its  chief  of  police  the  responsibility  for  its  high  rate  of  delinquency.  The  com¬ 
munity  may  hold  the  police  accountable,  it  may  blame  the  police,  but  the  actual  respon¬ 
sibility  cannot  really  ever  be  given  to  the  police.  It  is  only  the  citizens  themselve  ; 
who  can  eventually  decrease  the  amount  of  delinquency.  The  citizens  must  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  street,  report  delinquencies,  maintain  high  expectations  for  young  people, 
cooperate  with  police,  develop  better  educational,  religious  and  recreational  activiti*' 
for  all  people,  etc.,  etc.  The  job  of  coiranunity  mental  health  is  to  remove  the  delusio 
that  citizens  can  avoid  responsibility  for  their  community's  rates  of  non-effectiveness 

/ 

VARIOUS  STAGES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEIJTAL  HEALTH  CARE 

1.  The  waiting-list  clinic.  Many  of  the  early  mental  health  clinics  consisted  of  a 
team  of  mental  health  experts  who  confined  themselves  to  a  certain  building.  They 
received  referrals  and  walk-ins  from  individuals  who  seemed  to  be  having  mental 
health  problems.  These  clinics  often  handled  their  overload  of  patients  by  putting 
patients  on  a  waiting  list  so  that  those  for  instance,  who  were  merely  having  a 
temporaury  fight  with  their  families  Would  resolve  their  problem  spontaneously  in  tw. 
or  three  days,  thus  saving  the  clinic  a  lot  of  time  and  effort.  Patients  who  were 
more  serious  about  a  long-term  change  in  their  own  behavior  and  feelings  could  be 
counted  on  to  stick  to  the  waiting  list  and  cooperate  with  the  staff  until  they 
really  made  some  changes  for  the  better. 
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2.  The  crisis  intervention  clinic.  Later  many  mental  health  teams  found  that  the 
patients  who  were  in  the  middle  of  an -acute  crisis — such  as  a  fight  with  their 
family — were  ready  for  a  rapid  and  thorough  change  and  could  be  helped  by  im¬ 
mediate  intervention.  If  the  crisis  passed  spontaneously  these  patients  sank 
back  into  a  habitual  monotony  of  discomfort.  Mental  health  teams  then  found 
they  had  to  work  many  months  to  effect  a  change  in  the  patient  or  his  family. 

At  first,  the  mental  health  teams  would  carry  on  their  crisis  intervention  by 
maintaining  an  open  house  for^- walk- ins  which  were  handled  immediately  and  on 
the  spot.  Later  on,  many  teams  found  that  they  could  handle  crises  more  effec¬ 
tively  if  they  met  with  the  patient  and  his  family  or  neighbors  in  the  place 
where  the  crisis  occurred.  In  other  words,  they  made  home  visits  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  visits  which  revealed  a  great  deal  more  about  the  problem  and  gave  more 
leverage  upon  it  than  was  possible  in  a  clinic. 

Nevertheless,  in  waiting-list  clinics  or  crisis  clinics  of  all  kinds,  the  assump¬ 
tion  was  that  the  jsatients  knew  little  zdsout  mental  health.  The  mental  health 
professionals  or  para-professionals  had  all  the  knowledge  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  help  the  ignorant. 

3.  The  consultation  service.  Here  the  mental  health  professionals  consult  with 

professionals  in  other  fields  who  are  responsible  for  a  set  of  clients  of  their 
own.  Thus,  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  would  consult  with  a  teacher,  a  lawyer, 

a  minister,  a  prison  manager,  a  shop  foreman,  etc..  The  mental  health  expert 

would  help  the  other  professional  to  clear  his  mind  of  prejudice  or  fears  which 
were  interfering  with  his  normal  management  of  his  own  clients.  Thus,  a  teacher 
was  helped  to  improve  his  own  teaching  work.  The  mentai  health  expert,  however, 

did  not  teach  the  other  professional;  he  did  not  direct  the  other  professional; 

he  did  not,  himself,  take  over  the  care  of  the  client.  He  merely  helped  the 
other  professional  to  think  more  clearly  about  his  own  work  and  comfortably  to 
take  responsibility  for  clients.  Thus,  in  the  consultation  service  we  have  pro¬ 
fessionals  dealing  with  other  professionals,  not  with  clients  nor  with  patients. 

4.  The  development  of  informal  support  systems.  Later  on  mental  health  professionals 
found  it  effective  to  promote  the  development  of  groups  of  volunteers  such  as 
alcoholics  anoymonous.  La  Leche,  citizens  leagues,  v?idow-to-widow  programs,  mastec¬ 
tomy  groups,  colostomy  groups,  etc..  Such  informal  groups  never  consist  of  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

If  a  physician  belongs  to  alcoholics  anoymonous,  he  belongs  because  he  is  an 
alcoholic,  not  because  he  is  a  physician.  A  non-alcoholic  physician  may,  of 
course,  support  alcoholics  anoymonous,  recommend  it  to  his  patients,  or  confer 
with  ccwununity  members  on  the  develofxnent  of  alcoholics  anoymonous  groups.  The 
members  of  these  groups  however  are  most  effective  because  they  are  not  profess¬ 
ionals. 

An  older  widow  understands  a  young  widow's  problems  because  the  older  widow  has 
been  there  also.  ISie  two  widows  weep  together,  they  work  together,  they  help 
■  each  other,  they  do  not  provide  professional  advice,  teaching  or  treatment.  They 
are  equals  who  are  helping  equals. 

The  nursing  profession  has  become  particularly  adept  at  developing  informal  support 
systems  because  the  nurses  see  this  as  a  part  of  their  fundamental  nursing  mission 
of  developing  self  care.  The  modern  nurse  thus  helps  the  individual  patient  to 
take  care  of  himself  better — learn  how  to  give  himself  insulin  shots  without  con¬ 
taminating,  learn  why  he  must. adhere  to  certain  diets,  etc..  The  nurse  also  de- 
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velops  a  concern  for  health  cire  in  the  patient's  social  surroundings-  Thus, 
it  has  been  easy  for  certain  community  mental  health  nurses  to  move  from  crisis 
intervention  in  homes, or  from  consultation  with  teachers, onward  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  informal  support  groups  as  needed  in  a  community.  Soma  communities  have 
a  lot  of  mothers  vdio  have  to  care  for  young  children  all  by  themselves,  other 
communities  have  a  iot  of  alcoholics,  a  lot  of  very  old  people,  divorced  people, 
or  othe"  high  risk  groups.  Community  mental  health  professionals  collaborate 
with  o’  ler  concerned  citizens  to  develop  support  systems  for  these  high  risk 
people,  lliey  develop  not  only  the  formal  support  systems  such  as  recreation  pro¬ 
grams,  hospitals,  mental  health  clinics,  boy  scouts,  etc.,  but  they  develop  the 
highly  effective  informal  support  groups  which  do  not  directly  utilize  profess¬ 
ionals. 

In  summary  then,  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  seen  citizens  become  more 
active  in  trying  to  control  local  rates  of  non-effectiveness.  Mental  health 
agencies  trying  to  improve  the  community's  problems  have  not  remained  confined 
to  their  own  offices,  but  have  expanded  to  include  crisis  intervention  consulta¬ 
tion  and  development  of  informal  support  systems. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PATIENTS  PROBLEMS  WITHIN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Certainly  a  conmunity  such  as  a  neighborhood,  a  family  or  a  church  will  easily  lose  its 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  its  own  citizens  if  those  citizens  are  shipped  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles  away  to  some  beautiful  and  isolated  institution  such  as  a  hospital  or 
a  prison.  In  order  to  improve  the  ef tective.ness  of  community  responsibility  and  there¬ 
fore  to  decrease  the  rates  of  non-effectiveness,  Illinois  has  in  the  past  ten  years 
tried  to  develop  a  local  community  care  for  local  patients.  It  is  thought  that  the 
cos.  per  day  for  a  patient  in  a  3,000  bed  mental  hospital  is  very  small.  A  local  unit 
with  only  ten  or  fifty  beds  is  less  efficient  mechanically.  It  costs  more  per  day 
while  the  patient  is  institutionalized.  But  the  cost  is  a  lot  less  when  you  count 
the  total  lifelong  patient  care — a  spell  or  two  of  inpatient  care;  a  spell  of  partial 
hospital  care;  some  time  in  a  sheltered  workshop,  foster  home,  etc..  Home  visits  are 
easier,  crises  are  easier  to  handle,  the  pressure  and  the  expectations  of  the  patient's 
natural  social  groups  are  strong  upon  him,  local  informal  support  systems  know  him 
well,  and  can  contain  him.  He  spe.nds  less  time  in  the  hospital. 

Many  of  the  newer  coBmunity  mental  health  systems  consider  that  a  symptom  is  a  com¬ 
munication  from  a  person  or  a  family,  for  instance,  to  some  other  part  of  tdie  community. 
Hie  symptom  indicates  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  community's  sanitation,  educa¬ 
tion,  discipline,  etc.  The  patient  may  be  seen  as  a  medium  of  communication.  The 
patient  is  like  the  paper  upon  which  a  message  is  written.  If  we  eliminate  the  symp¬ 
tom,  we  may  relieve  the  patient  but  we  probably  will  not  relieve  the  problem  within 
the  ccanmunity.  Eliminating  the  symptom  in  this  case  would  be  like  erasing  some  bad 
news  from  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  Of  course  it  is  important  to  relieve 
symptoms  even  though  such  relief  .is  not  the  end  of  •'community  mental  health  management. 

When  a  family  or  leighborhood  is  in  great  turmoil  it  may  be  necessary  to  hospitalize 
or  to  jail  a  mendaer  of  the  community.  At  other  times  when  the  coianunity  is  in  tur- 
CKail,  it  may  actually  make  things  worse  if  we  jail  or  hospitalize  the  person  whom 
everyone  is  complaining  about.  In  order  to  decide  whether  a  person  needs  to  be 
hospitalized,  it  is  often  not  sufficient  merely  to  examine  that  person.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  mental  health  professionals  to  evaluate  the  social  background  and 
the  conanunity  which  produces  that  patient.  For  instance,  a  patient  may  have  nothing 
physically  or  mentally  wrong  with  him  as  a  person,  but  if  he  r^iains  in  the  conmunity 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  the  turmoil  may  escalate  to  the  point  where  he  or 
sc^eone  else  is  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  in  the  hospital  may  have  dia- 
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betes  and  need  to  have  his  medication  and  diet  adjusted.  Hospital  personnel  may  find 
it  most  appropriate  to  continue  the  hospi.thl  regime.  Ihe  professionals  who  work  in 
the  community  however  may  find  that  the  family  is  about  to  move  away  or  otherwise  *;o 
close  ranks,  and  to  exclude  the  patient  if  the  patient  does  not  quickly  rettim  to  his 
neighborhood.  Following  these  principles,  the  army's  mental  health  consultants  work¬ 
ing  outside  the  hospitals  determine  what  patients  should  be  admitted  or  discharged. 

It  is  seldcmi  that  professionals  wrking  exclusively  in  a  hospital  office  can  know 
enough  about  the  disturbed  social  ^stSm  to  determine  \«hether  a  particulaur  aenber  of 
that  system  should  be  in  or  out  of  the  hospital  for  mental  reasons. 
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SUPPO-IT  SYSTCIS  in  SIECIAL  imL’CATIO::  ft 

By  lint  then?  B.  Parrish.,  11.  D. 

Consider  all  the  new  services  the  l-nited  States  has  tried  to  institute 
since  1960 — education  of  all  kinds,  public  health,  nental  health,  welfare  pre— 

graia-S,  and  even  foreign  aid.  l.Iahy  developers  of  such  services  ccrsplained  that 

/ 

the  Federal  Govemiunnt  funded  institutions  for  only  a  year  at  a  tine,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  institutions  couldn't  plan  their  activities  over  a  long  enough 
period  as  to  nal;e  great  dianges  in  the  professions.  Since  this  complaint 
arises  because  each  institution  sees  Itself  as  an  individual  with  a  birth,  a 
.-'gTOvjth,  and  a  death,  it  has  to  x.’orry  about  dying  every  year,  la  the  past, 
individuals  have  attempted  to  gain  iimortality  by  participating  in  tiic  grcr-Th 
of  an  eternal  family,,  profession,  cr  nation.  Tiiese  institutions  x:erc  a  one- 
step  higher  organism  than  the  individual.  But  like  individuals,  these  insti¬ 
tutions  are  all  too  mortal.  For  the  predictabilities  possible  on.ly  in  long 
life  we  must  look  in  social  organisms  of  a  higher  order  than  mere  professions, 
or  schools,  or  perhaps  even  nations. 

Suppose,  hox7ever,  that  the  Leadership  Training  Institute,  as  an  cr-^Tjrple, 
ssan  itself  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  ever-dianging  institutions  x.’hich  included 
among  its  members  the  Federal  Govemnent  and  the  many  professions  related  to 
education.  Then,  as  the  unpredictable  "future  sh  ck"  ncads  of  our  society  kept 
sproutirig  up,  the  group  of  institutions  could,  keep  current  with  the  rapid 
dianges,  but  no  ene  institution  would  have  to  maintain  the  sane  character  for 
very  long.  Thus  we  could  e5q»ect  the  Individual  Leadership  Training  Institute 
to  die  out,  but  other  sorts  of  institutions  would  take  its  place,  and  growth 
‘Would  continue  in  the  coraaunity  of  education,  ventuaily  perhaps,  a  pianet-vide 
©mnunity.  ~ 

I  notice  many  social  forces  which  change  education  and  force  further  cevel- 
opvxnt.  of  educational  support  systems.  For  instance,  the  current  decrease  in 

*  Training  Program  Advisor.  State  of  Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health. 
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birth  rate  will  result  in  fewer  jobs  in'  traditional  education.  Hachine-teachins 
and  Bilieu- teaching  will  further  decrease  traditional  teaching  jobs.  As  lvcmen*s 
Idb  gets  under  way,  ho-jevcr,  teaching  can  do  a  trondcrful  jcb  at  keeping  snail 
dtildren  out  of  their  nothcr's  hair.  It  can  also  keep  the  increasing  nurhers 
of  octogenarians  busier,  happier,  and  nore  lively  in  their  thought  than  nursing 
hones  ever  could.  As  nachincs  take  over  more  production  and  nore  service, 
reraedial  education  and  continuing  education  bccone  a  safe  way  to  keep  adults 
off  the  labor  laarhet,  Education  is  often  considered  a  fom  of  psychotherapy, 
"just  as  psychotherapy  is  a  fom  of  education.  The  sp.r.-y  applies  to  Corrections. 
Accordingly,  we  can  expect  that  sdiools  will  increasingly  take  the  place  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  clinics,  hospitals,  and  prisons. 

I  think  that  at  this  point  in  history  there  is  sons  value  to  the  careful 
discipline  and  the  objective  detadment  of  the  acadesdc  Kind,  hut  unless  tiic 
sarae  teachers  and  consultants  can  also  exercise  a  subjective  enotionally  in¬ 
volved  Banner  of  facing  persons,  then  they  arc  certainly  crippled  when  t!iey 
cosie  to  deal  with  the  centally  retarded.  To  the  acadenic  Bind,  a  person  of 
low  intelligence  docs  not  seen  especially  strange  nor  stultified  if  he  re- 
Bains  quiet  a't  sonc  distance  fron  other  persons  and  uses  only  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  pick  up  Inforiaation.  Tlie  pure  academic  recoils,  however,  wlien  the 
child  cdmunicates  in  wordless  grunts  and  gestures,  and  especially  when  he 
tries  to  pid;  up  Infomatlon  nainly  by  touching,  stroking,  and  tasting  his 
observers. 

Bow  did  this  great  difference  cone  about  between  the  acadcsic  Intellectual, 
vitb  his  objective  Inspectiiig  attitude,  and  the  non-intellectual  person  with 
his  subjecti'^  ezDhraclng  and  tactile  attitude  tot^ard  other  people?  Veil,  I 
think  the  acadenic  attitude  blooticd  In  Western  Europe  when  scc:e  of  the  Eonla 
in  the  ttlddlc  Ages  began  to  see  theoselvcs  as  the  censervers  of  written  tradi¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  trying  to  develop  a  reservoir  of  folk  lore  in  the  hundreds 
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of  dialects  which  the  nonks  had  spoken  as  nothcr  tonSKts,  they  learned  Latin 
as  a  caaaon  languase,  which  r.^ve  then  all  a  standard  disciplined  and  objec¬ 
tive  way  of  C4swuaicatin?,.  Ti»cy  developed  a  great  reverence  for  the  written 
Latin  word,  Hius  they  dctacheil  fomal  thought  frcci  csittxcm.  They  inserted 
a  delay  in  huroan  cjniajnication.  They  cooled  dcim  and  fornaliced  imulsive  and 
(Saotionally  laden  thoughts  before  they  reached  any  conclusions  or  took  sv.y 
action.  For  instance,  a  noni:  whose  nothcr  tongue  was  llcapolitca  Italian 
would  have  a  wildly  thrilling  Neapolitan  thoiiglst.  He  would  standardice  this 
thought  into  Latin  and  c<^nunicatc  it  to  his  brother  ronk,  whose  native  tongue 
was  Craco\>  Polish,  The  brother  would  translate  that  Latin  into  his  notkor 
tongue  but  It  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  it^ulsive  freshness.  The  thought 
had  bcconc  purely  intellectual.  People  of  those  d^’S  would  s:n:'  that  hunan 
beings  were  acre  civilized  than  dogs  because  dogs  inserted  no  contczn)lntive 
del^  between  iapulsivc  idea  and  action.  The  thoi^ht  of  conks  was  even  less 
dt^like  because  It  was  essentially  written  thought.  It  was  a  literary- 
intellectual  activity,  Peter  Abelard  and  other  ia>nl:s  established  a  faculty 
of  literary-intellectuals  at  the  Hniversity  of  Paris.  This  nonastic  raticaal 

disciplining  of  hisian  thought  persisted  into  tdiat  t.’e  ».  11  "science"  and 

« 

"research," 


But  only  a  tea  centuries  after  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Paris  a 
great  catastrophe  occurred  to  this  highly  disciplined of  thinking,  Luthar 
«id  Gutenberg  de-elitired  the  Uord  by  translating  it  into  the  vernacular,  and 
oass-produaing  it.  Hot?  every  citizen  could  carry  the  Hord  of  God  around  in 
hlG  pocket.  Eventually  even  the  acadcnics  dropped  Latin,  thus  lowering  the 
objectivity  and  the  intellectuality  of  hwaan  thinking.  At  the  sane  tine,  this 
rbvolotlon  ciade  tK»re  accountably  rational  the  everyday  thinking  of  concon  people 
As  tiassus  of  people  became  Wire  literate  .in  their  ot.’n  t^masulars  they  becsse 

OOT^  alooF  srcj  in  f-beii-  ft-wrydav.  jms.  t-U 
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st^bed  or  stamped  on,  also  fewer  vere  tasted,  ssncllsd  at,  or  cnbraccd,  Ihe 
retarded  child,  vao  relied  largely  on  liis  taste,  sncli,  and  tondi,  becane 
Bore 'alienated.  Parents,  instead  of  seeing  that  child  as  an  asset  for 
aannal  vorl:,  or  as  a  loving  f airily  nenber  trbo  would  not  abandon  then  in  their 
old  age,  sas  that  child  as  a  threat  to  their  intellectual  prestige. 

As  the  ncaaisaance  developed,  people  began  to  disdain  those  adults  wr-o 
acted  "like  children"  or  who  were  broadly  espressive  CTKJtionnliy,  and  t*hc- 
sou^t  a  lot  of  body  contact.  Sesae  psychotherapics  in  the  2Gth  Century  inten¬ 
sified  this  attitude  when  they  sought  to  intcUectualine  life  itself,  and  to 
,&»-i3^hasi£c  the  senses  of  taste,  ssell,  and  touch  in  the  process  of  haaling. 
At  the  satoi  tiitc,  they  eaphasiaed  the  use  of  hearing  and  sight*  Hhtlc  cases 

written  up  la  literary  foro,  as  if  the  rsere  organizing  and  disciplining 
4>£  thought  into  a  forcal  and  objective  and  publishable  way  of  espression 
vodd  enable  future  patients  and  therapists  to  solve  netr  case  problcns. 

Ihis  ibjnaissance  attitude — persisting  to  1974 — runs  into  trensble  wlien  ve 
try  to  train  teachers  and  counselors  in  a  literary-intellectual  nannot  to 
handle  objectively,  aloofly,  and  sciisitifically  these  life  styles  of  the  dis- 
advmtaged  children  tdio  live  by  over-eaotionel,  subjective,  all-enbror.ing, 
tactile,  and  olfactory  approaches  to  the  world.  The  academe  person  is  re¬ 
pulsed  by  tills  close,  crhracing,  irrational  life  style,  while  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  person  is  alienated  by  the  literary-intellectual  style. 

Sell,  there  would  be  nothing  too  sad  about  running  our  vaiole  educational 
systca  on  this  aloofly  abjective,  Uteraiy-lntellectual  cethod  except  Chat 
Bc^t  teachers  and  counselors  have  a  good  deal  of  subjecti^  hi£3an  ccspasslon 
In  th^.  Ih^  handle  the  disadvantaged  child  very  well.  But  they  thr<^  away 
all  their  skills  in  this  field  when  they  ccao  to  neet  In  a  university  or  In  a 
•  wockdiop  like  ours,  vmcre  they  discuss  these  prcAlens  in  a  group  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  peers*  Bie  groiqi  feels  It  Bust  %ivm  a  litemry-intcllcctual  life _ 
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for  the  duration  of  the  conference.  Ko  one  raises  his  voice.  Sylvia,  our 
e^tor,  keeps  conplaining  that  the  tape  recorder  tJon*t  pick  up  our  voices. 
Everyone  uses  big  verds  nany  acronym,  vhi<di  arc  sy?d»ols  of  synhels  of 
^rijols.  Papers  written  for  pr^eservation  on  a  library  shelf  arc  delivered 
to  a  living,  breathing  group  in  the  sai^  linear  Eonotons  one  would  espect 
receive  fr<Ki  the  printed  book  itself. 

We*  xe  not  using  tlic  language  of  the  disadvantaged  child,  nor  even  the 
ea^er  language  of  the  gifted  child,  and  I  dcid»t  if  our  thinking  exclusively 
In  this  acadcsic  way  will  iaprovc  oust  skills  with  these  children,  nor  will  it 
help  us  to  tench  the  teadters  of  these  children.  Uc  vtKild  only  lead  tissse 
teadicrs  deeper  into  an  intellectual  lusrass.  Teachers  who  are  overly  childish 
and  subjective  in  their  thinklAg  do  need  so:5C  literary  acadesic  training,  but 
those  who  have  bccotse  too  academic  need  sorsc  csq>cricnca  with  subjective,  eno- 
tlonal,  childlike,  slobbery,  sMiiy,  eatraceable  flesh.  Furthercoro,  they 
need  to  lay  out  sooe  of  these  feelings  ®sd  experiences  in  a  «>nfercnce.  I 
know  that  you  can  do  it  here. 

Jean  HeCarthy  described  to  ^  a  difficult  case  of  a  6-year-old  black 
^eedtlcss  child.  Part  of  the  solution  to  that  case  rested  on  the  fact  that 
\fyea  she  ate  Itm^  with  her  psychologists  they  said  she  swelled  strongly  of 
eolngne.  That  becams  the  diild — like  cai^  disadvantaged  dsildrsn — loved 
to  live  in  a  ?H>rld  of  ^^1.  He  often  doused  hlnsclf  «s.th  colc^nc.  Jean  had 
so  Qudi  body  contact  with  hto  that  she  absoTbed  his  fragr^cc.  Veil,  1 
thin?:  of  you  here  sight  have  the  exneri<a!cc  but  I  can't  teU  it  iron 

tte  you  beha^  in  this  ouafezenc*. 

X  fear  that  if  a  student  of  special  education  c^th^s  were  to  see  you  in 
this  conference  be  would  amclude  that  your  hipest  concern  was  acadeMc 
aK:idlence  and  titat  skill,  in  living  vxth  disad^ntai^d  or  gifted  (dxildraa 
carried  a  very  Img  presti^. 
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Aloof  Prof cnsionali sin  vs  Infiltrative  Service 


Many  stage  performers  feel  that  the  audience  vrhich  pays  them  are  “"ally 

a  bunch  of  nunshulls  who  don’t  appreciate  good  art.  "These  Uashington  audi~ 

« 

ences  don’t  hnou  how  to  applaud/ a  good  performance."  Doctors  complain  of  the 
patients  who  v/akc  tlien  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  non-ertersencics. 
Lai^yers  complain  of  the  legal  stupidity  of  their  clients.  Teachers  often  see 
their  students  as  some  inferior  class  of  ignoramuses  who  are  poorly  motivated 
for  the  education  being  forced  upon  them,  and  who  are  poorly  prepared  for  the 
classroom  into  which  some  other  teacher  has  promoted  them.  Thus,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  for  the  average  professional,  the  clientele  is  a  sort  of  enemy.  Many 
clients  are  uninteresting  and  even  threatening.  The  professional  stands  aloof 
on  his  stage  and  tries  to  remain  one-up  on  his  client..  I  guess  he  feels  that 
othen.*iso  the  client  would  not  respect  him  and  his  superior  knowledge.  Stu¬ 
dents  or  clients  who  are  in  trouble,  hoviever,  really  don’t  need  a  professional 
expert  who  is  ohc-up  on  them.  They  need  a  friend.  They  need  someone  to  sweat 
along  with  them  a  little,  and  thus  the  new  arena  of  professional  work  h.as  be¬ 
come  a  trodem  theater-in-th.c-round  in  which  the  players  infiltrate  t?ie  audience 
and  viorl;  beside  them. 

After  all,  education  acculturates  children  so  that  in  later  years  those 
very  children  can  creatively  acculturate  the  educational  system.  Thus,  educa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  great  mosaic,  a  checkerboard  mixture  of  teacher  and  student, 
in  which  both  learn  from  each  other.  This  mosaic  results  in  a  pooling  of  all 
talents  in  the  group— a  pooling  of  emotional  energies  and  of  personal  desires. 
The  results  are  more  creative,  and  therefore  less  predictable.  The  resulting 
education  is  of  .  -  higher  order,  but  it  maintains  no  prestige  gap  betxreen  the 
professional  teacher  and  the  naive  student. 
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•  If  tliere  is  one  nodcl  of  service  v^lich  is  nore  elitist  than  the  cduca- 

I 

tional  nodel  it  is  the  nedical  nodel.  The  traditiona];  physici.in  is  always 
one-up  on  his  patient,  lie  is  not  sick — his  patient  i?,  lie  is  not  ignorant 

of  hou  to  manage  tlie  problem — his  patient  is  ignorant.  In  psychiatry,  the 

/ 

feelings  of  the  patient  are  analyzed,  put  into  their  pigeonholes  and  called 
transference  or  defense  nochanisms,  etc.  But  up  to  nov  the  patients  have 
obtained  no  chance  to  analyze  the  very  important  physician's  emotions  in  this 
encounter.  Yet  it  is  this  medical  model  trhich  many  ed-x-cators  5nitate.  Tney 
■'^act  as  if  they  want  to  he  counselors  or  psychotherapisls  in  this  elitist 


manner. 


Tlie  professional-  falls  into  an  almost  intolerable  arabiguity  \Jhen  he  tries 
to  live  with  all  this  mosaic  effect,  all  this  negotiation,  all  this  business 
of  being  a  friend  to  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  obtain  an  absolute 
certainty  of  confidence  if  he  follo^rs  an  organized  linear  method  of  surveying 
(physical  examination),  categorizing  (diagnosis),  form:2ating  objectives 
(treatment  plan) ,  making  a  contract  with  the  client  (prescription) ,  fixing 
accountability  (holding  the  patient  and  the  phyjxcian  each  responsible  for  his 
ami  duties  in  the  medical  contract) ,  surveying  the  resi-lts  (followup  examina- 
tion  to  see  if  the  cure  was  lasting  or  if  the  leaniing  had  been  retained  for 
life). 

Ihis  linear  method  of  work,  ho\7ever,  tends  to  hetone  a  mechanical  method. 
It  forces  clients  into  prearranged  categories,  and  as  'Lao  Tse  said,  "The  cate¬ 
gories  are  the  mothers  of  the  10,000  things."  We  begin  to  feel  that  it  is 
'illegal  in  our  profession  to  think  a  thought  which  \j131  not  fit  into  one  of 
the  professional  language  categories,  easily  understaniahle  by  others  of  our 
professions.  Accountability  can  be  mere  scapegoating.  "Joe  is  accountable 


•for  that  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  It.  1*11  only 
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worry  about  lay  o\m  accountability."  Tiuis  wo  no  longer  have  a  mosaic,  l?e  have 
a  pile  of  colored  rocks, 

Vho’s  in  Control — the  Deliverer  of ‘SeiT^'ice  or  the  Client? 

Some  consultants  advocate- that  the  deliverer  of  service,  such  as  the  phy- 
«  • 

sician  or  school  administrator/  should  select  his  otm  clients  according  to  his 
skills  and  interests.  They  want  a  teaching  hospital  to  select  only  those 
patients  who  arc  useful  for  training  purposes.  They  think,  the  client  xs’ould 
suffer  if  tlie  technical  advisor  tried  to  do  work  he  tras  not  interested  in  or 
•'was  not  adequately  trained  for.  Other  consultants,  ho;-?over,  advocate  tliat  the 
client  should  present  his  peculiar  probleci  and  the  adviser  ^ould  learn  ho.j  to 
solve  that  problem.  Perhaps  an  individual  advisor  night  collaborate  i>’ith 
another  individual  advisor  of  different  s!:ills,  but  if  technical  advisors  as 

P  * 

a  whole  avoid  certain  types  of  problems  which  face  the  client,  then  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  never  learn  to  move  into  a  new  field  which  is  becoming  important  to 
society.  It  would  seem  best  for  the  advisor  and  the  client  to  negotiate  about 
the  problems— each  bending  soracu’hat  tov’ard  the  other.  If  a  patient  or  a  projee 
is  non-vlable,  then  the  hospital  or  the  technical  advisor  can  help  it  to  die 
gracefully. 

But  what  if  the  state  school  official  resists  the  technical  advisor,  even 
though  the  schools  under  him  desire  the  consultation?  Well,  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  this  problcn  when  th«w  ^7anted  children  to  cat  a  lot  of  their  breakfast 
foods*  The  mothers  said,  "I*n  not  going  to  buy  that  sat-rdust  for  you  children 
to  eat.  Bread  is  better,”  Accordingly,  the  food  manufacturers  in  their  adver- 
'  tising  did  not  try  to  convince  the  mothers.  They  got  baseball  heroes  (about 
ffhom  mothers  care  little)  to  endorse  the  cereal.  Tliey  put  toys  and  puzzles 
in. the  boxes,  l^iat  generated  so  much  desire  in  the  children  that  the  mothers 
wre  forced  to  go  out  and  buy  the  cereal.  Now  it  seer^  to  me  that  any -such 
^treme.  methods  would  get  us  Into  trouble,  but  If  we  can  communicate  with  all 
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of  our  potential  clients,  negotiate  xjitli  then,  and  \;it!i  their  supervising 

officers,  then  altogether  \7e  should  be  able  to  improve  education.  The  nain 

thing  is  to  avoid  the  orientation  of  an  elitist  hospital  \7hicli  thinlis  that 

>‘ 

the  clients  have  nothing  to  say  about  hovr  they  got  treated — treatment  being 
purely  the  province  of  the  experts.  You  either  take  the  exiiiert's  treatnent 
or  you  go  else\7here.  Such  an  attitude  can  hardly  develop  any  collaborative 
progress. 

If  your  clientele  is  not  already  accustomed  to  your  good  services  you 
cannot  c:tpect  that  they  will  clamor  for  those  services.  In  Illinois,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  one  of  th  •  world's  most  talented  psychologists — ilathan  Azrin. 
About  three  years  ago  Kate  vrent  around  to  the  hospital  \7ards  and  asked  if  they 
had  any  problems  he  might  help  with.  Of  course,  the  trards  gave  the  natural 
I  ans^fcr  for  any  good  institution:  "Do  you  think  we* re  incompetent?  Ue  handle 

all  of  our  \70rk.  Vie  don't  need  anybody  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  Of  course,  we 
could  use  a  few  more  hands  to  help  us  do  the  same  things  wc  have  always  had 
to  do," 

Nate  said,  "But  I  noticed  this  ward  smelled  like  pee," 

"Why  of  course,  this  ward  is  full  of  profoundly  retarded  adults.  They 
have  peed  in  their  pants  every  day  of  their  lives.  Vie  change  their  pants  thre 
tines  a  day,  Vte  are  very  conscientious.  We  take  good  care  of  our  clients." 

Bate  said,  "Kind  if  I  work  on  their  problems  and  sec  if  I  can  stop  then 
fron  peeing  in  their  pants?" 

"Be  our  guest." 

Veil,  Hate  and  his  staff  worked  on  that  problem  for  months  and  finally 
developed  a  vay  to  teach  a  ward  staff,  in  about  a  v^sek,  how  to  get  their  cli¬ 
ents  to  use  the  bathroom,  just  lil:e  any  other  adult.  Furthermore,  It  would 
<mly  tid:e  the  wa^  staff  about  three  days  to  train  the  clients.  'After  .that: 
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no  Dore  snelly  clothes  to  \;ash.  It  seems  unbelievable,  but  that's  ti’hat 
happened. 

Were  the  hospitals  overjoyed'  at  this?  Well,  the  wards  who  first  took 
up  this  new  training  ’.?ere  enthusiastic.  The  wards  smelled  s\'eet,  the  staff 
had  less  work  to  do,  since  not:  they  had  only  to  keep  reinforcing  their  clients 
properly,  nevertheless,  wards  that  had  not  yet  tak.en  up  the  net?  practice  \jere 
not  eager  ever  to  take  it  up.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  \»ards  who  had  learned 
to  think  more  and  work  less  eventually  decided  that  they  i;ould  rather  go  back 
to  the  old  routine  way  of  handling  their  clients — just  change  their  pants  when 
.  they  wet  then. 

Movt  there's  nothing  abnomal  about  the  staff's  behavior.  It's  perfect  ly 
huoan.  I  think  also  there's  nothing  abnonaal  about  the  people  in  this  confer¬ 
ence  who  absolutely  refuse  to  vzrite  a  paper  in  language  as  interesting  as  they 
use  In  ordinary  con\’ersation.  In  fact,  it  is  natural  for  then  to  avo'id  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  even  in  a  living  lecture.  Tliey  have  been  trained,  inadver¬ 
tently,.  to  restrain  their  emotions,  use  big  words,  and  keep  their  muscles  stiff. 

I^ia  sure  that  Hate  Azrin  could  teach  us  all  to  change  our  codes  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  to  adopt  the  casy-to-understand  langtiage  which,  xje  all  know.  But  the 
experiments  inJicate  that  we  V70uld  soon  lapse  back  into  our  traditional  ways 
of  being  unexpressive  and  hard  to  understand. 

A  client  institution  trf.ll  change  if  the  consultant  begins  by  putting  hia- 
'  self  in  the  client's  own  position,  seeing  the  needs  as  the  client  secs  them, 
and  then  changes  himself  along  with  the  client  institution — perhaps  changing 
ItlBself  to  something  he  could  not  have  predicted.  Otherwise,  however  high  the 
consultant's  authority  and  however  complex  his  sld.ll,  he  is  only  deluding  him¬ 
self  if  he  thlnl:s  he  Is  in  control  of  change  programs  when  the  client  institu¬ 
tion  does  not  want  to  be  changed. 
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A  good  consultant  finds  cental  health  staffs  have  norc  resources  than 


he  does.  He  sinply  unsuaddles  those  resources.  He  is  like  a  Hictielangelo 
wlio  sees  a  damaged  block  of  marble  and  says  that  a  statue  of  David  is  inside 
that  block  and  is  only  valting/to  have  excess  stone  chipped  a\.»ay  so  he  can 
reveal  hinjclf, 

■  ^ 

-An  institution  or  a  coccunity  usually  has  resources  vhich  it  has  avoided 

using,  or  sinply  has  no  idea  ho\j  to  develop  then.  Consultants  froa  Harvard 

Hedical  School  in  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  helped  to  organize  vridot.'s 

Into  services  for  other  t;idows.  Ko  doctor,  teacher,  or  la'.;yer  who  is  not  a 

vldoi/  can  really  grasp  the  probleas  and  the  ecotions  that  a_ne:r  widow  faces. 

The  older  widows,  however,  offer  discreet  and  dignified  but  very  personal  5  g 

s  w 

help  in  the  most  crucial  period,  usually  beginning  a  sionth  or  so  after  the  o  > 

'  S  § 

husband's  death,  Tney  nay  even  ;;ecp  with  their  clients.  Any  totaa  has  vido'vrs  3  K 

S  CO 
2  ts 


but  as  a  conriunity  it  nay  not  encourage  then  to  help  each  other.  ^  « 

Hot;  would  a  consultant  help  a  widow- to-widow  progren  to  eserge?  Hell,  he  h  5 

^  1-4 

2  g 

Bi^ht  sinply  neet  with  a  group  of  widotes  and  stimulate  then  to  think  about  o  ^ 


what  new  widox’s  have  to  go  through.  They  would  talk  ^out  their  oira  knoirledge 


€5 

o 


and  find  that  it  was  shared  by  cost  other  widows.  For  instance,  there's  the 
nan  xdio  was  president  of  her  high  school  class,  a  dependable  life-long  friend, 
and  there's  the  husband  of  her  best  friend.  Suddenly  these  nen  seen  to  think 
that  lAat  she  needs  is  sexual  service.  They  cone  around  and  offer  this  serv¬ 
ice.  She  doesn't  expect  that.  The  world  is  upside  down.  Then  certain  sales- 
mea  ceme  around  and  say,  "Your  husband  ordered  all  this  stuff.  Vherc  shall  I 
pot  It?"  She  thinits  it  was  her  husband's  last  wish,  so  she  accepts  all  this 
es^enslve  stuff.  Then  there's  the  insurance  people,  the  Veterans  Administration, 

i 

the  estate  settleoent.  And  those  things  usually  hit  a  widow  a  few  weeks  after 
|»r  husbsmd's  death,  ^en  her  relatives  have  begun  to  withdraw  the  emergency 
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The  tfldows.  In  their  group,  share  this  hnoi:le<!ge  and  make  plans  he*.;  Lh.:.y 
can,  perhaps  through  a  church,  offer  therisclves  graciously  as  helpers  co  r.:;c 
n<at  widow.  As  they  begin  to  provide  such  help  they  share  their  experii-nces 

t 

• 

and  increase  each  otlier’s  skill.  After  that,  they  encourage  the  dcvelonr-tent 
of  other  v7idou-to-^;ido??  clubs  t!iroughout  the  nation.  Itiny  cities  have  thc-.i 
notr. 

Likct^isc,  in  every  sdiool  systen  I  t;ould  think  there  are  nany  studei’.ts, 
.teachers,  and  adninistrators  tjho  have  had  life  cirperienccs  vhich  \.’oulc  n;t!:e 
^  then  estrenely  helpful  in  certain  phases  of  teaching  or  helping  people  '.’ith 
special  problcns  in  education.  It  vould  seen  t!:at  teachers -have  a  lot  to 
teach  each  other  but  they  need  to  have  certain  hours  set  aside  and  cncou:  age-"* 

•  for  that  purpose..  For  Instance,  sono  teachers  are  cxtrct’.ely  skillful  in 
getting  snail  groups  to  tead:  thonsclvcs  vith  earnest  concentration.  Oth.er 
teachers,  even  supr^ordinate  to  then,  could  participate  in  the  activity  of 
that  group  classroon  and  cone  away  with  a  lot  of  skill  thciaselves.  The  big 
trouble  Is  that  nost  teachers,  even  core  than  students,  have  to  learn  surrep¬ 
titiously.  They  feel  they  cannot  appear  to  be  learning.  Host  schools  also 
deny  the  existence  of  the  cost  trenendous  teaching  resource  of  all — the  fifth, 
graders  who  can  teach  fourth  graders.  There  is  no  tine  for  this,  either. 

Pie  Kew  Hlgrant  T?orher  -  • 

You  speak  of  yourselves  as  nigrant  workers  because  your  salaries  and  you 
projects  depend  on  soft  uncertain  coney  fr«a  government  grants.  Your  project 
wily  last  a  couple  of  years  and  are  often  terminated  before  you  expect.  You. 
seen  to  desire  stable  work  in  one  locality,  so  that  you  can  establish  a  hone 
territory  tdsich  heewss  part  of  your  identity.  Perhaps  with  a  suburban  acre 

i 

nd  a-hou.se  you  can  eventually  becone  part  of  the  landscape  as  an  **old  inhabi 
tant,**  and  your  children  will  have  a  stable  territory  of  origin,  with  proper 
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,  provincial  or  cectionalistlc  prejudices.  You  hear  fren  the  Census  Bureau 
that  the  averase  /iserican  coves  out  of  to'.m  every  two  yea’'«,  and  you  sec-  to 
thinl:  that  this  statistic  is  shcvicd  by  all  the  poorly  educated  people  vjho 

nove  frequently.  But  looh  around  you.  l'o\r  cany  of  your  colleagues  have  re- 

/ 

Dained  in  the  sane  place  for  ten  years?  — especially  the  colleagues  with  the 
higher  education  and  the  higher  prestige pobs — the  deans,  the  chairpersons  of 
departnents,  the  sui>erintendeiits  of  schools,  the  state  cocnissioaers  of  health 
or  welfare.  Arc  they  not  all  noraads?  Do  they  not  go  rhere  the  new  grass  is 
greenest  to  feed  their  snail  fanilics  and  their  Intellects? 

I  cannot  see  any  evidence  that  you  would  enhance  your  personal  dcvclep- 
oeht  by  clinging  for-  ten  years  to  a  single  project  in  a  single  place.  iTot 
only  do  you  nal:c  your  contributions  and  then  nove  on  to  a  new  institution, 
but  your  current  institution  teminates  itself  after  cahlng  a  useful  but  short¬ 
lived  contribution  to  the  comunity  it  serves,  Hic  ttroi,  the  university  cen- 
vunity,  or  the  industrial  conauaity  goes  on  for  rany  decades,  developing  and 
growing  as  a  living  organisn,  but  the  "cells"  of  this  organisn— -the  hunan 
inhabitants  and  the  ephcneral  agencies — cone  and  go  in  rapid  succession, 

1  don't  see  the  value,  then,  of  you  individuals  clinging  to  a  single  job 
in  a  single  project  for  laany  years,  This  would  ruin  your  developaent  and  it 
mnild  also  retard  the  development  of  your  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  contribute  to  your  present  institution  all  tlie  shill  you  have  learned  frora 
your  past  institutions,  and  if  you  now  acquire  a  bigher  experience  and  cove  on 
to  m  new  institution,  then  you  aay  abet  the  growth  of  your  current  institution 
far  aore  than  if  you  reiaained  there  ten  years. 

Peritaps  sots  adninlstrato^,  teachers,  and  tedmi«sil  advisors  could 

/  • 

arrange  for  their  students  to  teach  thoa.  Otherwise  it  hecoses  a  fearful  and 
.  lonely  thing  to  he  professional — a  certified  graduate,  staffed  with  cor^lete 
authorltati^  knowledge  in  his  field.  Re  cm  never  let  othe^  think  that  he 
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Is  in  need  of  any  new  kno'.>ledKe. 

In  our  school  districts  we  h.ave  adrdnistrators  %;ho  arc  always  being 
called  into  court  unjustifiably,  or  wc  have  jiarejit  groups  which  provide  great 

I  ,  • 

criticisn  and  little  creative  support.  Eerhaps  the  adninistrators  could  as 
a  group  share  their  l;nm»lcdge  about  these  things,  develop  a  helpful  theory/ 
^out  then,  and  provide  continuing  consultation  and  support  for  each  ether 
over  -years.  But  1  doubt  if  thej*  x;ould  do  such  a  thing  withojit  consultative 
encouragenent  and  help  fron  outside  the  school.  Educational  support  systens 
^uld  prosaote  these  things. 

the  disadvantaged  children,  the  famers,  and  the  industrialists  vrant 
things  to  belong  to  then,  but  fortimatcly  you  tdjo  live  by  intellect  want 
yourselves  to  belong  to  things-~>especially  to  institutions — \diicb  outlive 
you.  You  tend  to  think  five  years  ah>cad  for  your  institution,  even  if  your 
job  has  only  one  year  to  live.  It  secns  to  ne  that  your  professional  group 
itself  has  beconc  a  tribe  or  a  great  extended  fanily,  with.in  which  you  sncli 
recc^ltion.  That  is  your  beautiful  pemanent  stability.  Your  projects  and 
your  jobs  ceme  and  go. * 
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THK  ULTIMATK  KCUiNOM I C  DK VI-l.Ol’MKNT 
A:  TllK  DK1.USH)NS  OF  KaJNOMIC  CKOWIH 


There  is  a  curtain  delusion  most  citizens  mniiitnin  including  lanny  buna  fide 
economists:  that  material  values  in  society  and  its  businesses  can  continue  to 
increase  forever.  For  instance^  we  assume  that  invested  money  can  always 
earn  some  interest — perhaps  6%.  Confidence  pnjvided  by  this  optomistic  de¬ 
lusion  may  in  fact  make  economic  growth  continue  longer  than  it  would  if 
we  dispaired  that  growth  could  continue  idefinitely. 

/ 

In  the  depths  of  the  great  -depression  of  the  1930*s,  this  delusional  confi¬ 
dence  made  two  things  popular  at  the  same  time:  chain  lettei s  and  social 
security. 

The  Chain  Letter  Craze 


i 


In  one  version  of  the  chain  letter,  the  letter  arrived  in  your  mailbox  with 
a  list  of  five  names.  Directions  indicated  that  you  cross  out  t''S  top  name 
on  the  list  and  send  that  person  one  dollar.  You  then  add  your  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  and  mail  copies  of  the  letter  to  five  of  your  friends. 

Each  of  your  five  friends  repeats  the  process  and  thus  after  five  generations 
of  such  letters,  you  yourself  receive  a  dollar  from  each  of  the  3,125  people. 
That  is  five  to  the  fifth  power  (5^)-  In  a  way  these  letters  constrain  the 
future  into  providing  an  income  for  the  present. 

The  trouble  is  if  you  carry  five  to  the  fourteenth  power  (5^^)  you  will  ob¬ 
tain  BKjre  than  6  billion;  that  is  more  than  the  ntsaber  of  people  in  the  world. 
Thus,  the  chain  of  letters  exhausts  itself  long  before  its  fourteentli  gener¬ 
ation. 

The  general  idea  of  social  security  was  for  old  people  to  retire  with  a  pension 
at  age  65.  For  the  first  crop  of  retirees  the  pension  was  paid  by  taxing  the 
people  who  had  not  yet  retired.  When  those  people  also  retired  it  was  found 
that  w3St  of  their  tax  had  been  spent  to  provide  pensions  for  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  of  retirees.  Consequently,  every  younger  generation  paid  l.axcs  to  sup¬ 
port  the  older  generation  and  id>at  we  really  had  was  not  an  enforced  savings 
plan,  but  a  transfer  of  money  from  today’s  young  people  to  today's  old  people. 

Tliat  scheme  worked  as  long  as  the  younger  population  rapidly  increased.  The 
younger  generation  has  now  relatively  decreased.  There  is  not  enough  tax 
money  to  support  the  increasing  older  generation.  Social  security’s  provid- 
ii^  retirement  at  a  reasonable  age  depended  upon  an  ever  Increasing  younger 
generation  so  that  the  future  generatiwis  could  provide  inc<^c  for  the  present 
just  as  the  chain  letters  require  an  ever  increasing  number  of  letter  receivers 
to  pay  the  senders.  Eventually,  of  course,  we  run  out  of  people. 

Politically,  citizens  behave  as  if  they  would  like  to  decrease  the  dc.ath  r.ate, 
decrease  the  birth  rate  and  lower  the  retirement  age.  This  results  of  course 
in  a  very  few  tax  payers  supportii^  very  many  retirees.  Scoeday  tiie  retirees 
«^uld  find  that  their  inco^  had  decreased  to  a  penny  a  year. 

Chain  letter  schraes  ar.d  the  social  security  scheme  were  a  p.irt  of  the  s.iae 
style  of  thinking  during  the  depression  years. 

Bat,  isn't  there  so^  way  we  can  contini^  to  improve — to  increase  cur  riches 
and  our  effort?  After  all,  we  iton’l  need  to  worry  about  running  out  of 
materials.  If  we  have  enough  energy  we  can  get  materials  from  other  planets 
or  fr«^  underseas.  We  don’t  have  to  worry  about  running  out  of  energy.  If 
ve  concentrate  on  developing  intellectual  ingenuity  ue  can  devise  ways  of 
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■Rie  rule,  then  is  this; 

An  original  Principal  P  invested  at  interest  rate  i  per  interest  perii»d 
for  n  interest  periods  yields  a  final  total  amount  S  =  P  (1  +  i)  - 

Thus,  $100  invested  at  62  interest  paid  back  into  the  account  at  tlie 
end  of  each  year  yields/  in  5  years: 

S  =  P  (1  +  i)" 

=  $100  (1+  0.06)^ 

=  $133.82 

The  l4?ng-tero  Uncertainty  of  a  6%  Interest  Rate 

Let’s  assisse  that  wiien  the  Wise  Men  came  to  Bethlehem  about  1.915  years  ago, 
they  invested  for  the  church  $1  at  62  compounded  annually.  What  would  be  the 
value  of  that  investment  now? 

Using  our  formula  we  can  figure  it  out  on  a  calculator  in  10  seconds: 

S  *  P  (1  +  i)" 

1975 

=  $1  X  (1  +  0.06) 

*  $9.5  X  10^^ 

■Hiis  is  an  incredible  ntiabcr  of  dollars.  It  takes  50  ciphers  to  write  it  in 
full.  Is  that  all  the  money  in  the  world?  How  big  a  mass  of  solid  gold 
would  tliat  be? 

We  can  calculate  it. 

Consider  gold  worth  $5  a  gram — about  $145  an  emnee. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  19.  That  is: 

1  cubic  centimeter  =  19  grams  of  gold 

1  cubic  kilc^ler  *  100, WK)^  cubic  centimt-ters 

or,  a  one  follts^  by  13  zeros 

$5  X  19  X  1(W,WW"  =  $9-5  X  10^®  *  valiw  of  one  cubic  kil^^ter  of  gold. 

Tlrtt’s  far  short  of  S9.5  x  10  ,  thwigh  it  tiould  be  8  meters  deep  over  the  city 

of  Washington.  The  earth’s  radius  (r)  is  ateut  6,700  kilt^tcrs.  The  velisc 
of  die  earth  is: 

V  »  4/3  TTr^ 

-  4/3  X  3.14  X  6,7W^ 

s  2.8  X  10^  cuhtc  fc&iiaisters 

Ikiltiplyiag  by  die  of  one  cubic  fcilowter  of  gold, 

2,8  X  lO'  s  S.5  X  10^®  *  $2.7  X  10^' 


The  Oltiaate  Econonic  Developssent 
A;  “nie  Delusions  of  Economic  GroikJtli. 


In  the  1600* s  we  had  horses  and  wagons  but  they  were  so  slow,  carried  sucli 
^all  loads,  and  were  so  vHjluncrable  to  highwaymeti  in  new  conntrl*.  s,  that 
co^erce  tended  to  push  up  the  havigable  rivers.  TIr*  rapid  developajeiii  of 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  due  to  tlie  r.re-it  estuaries  It-.idini;  in 
froa  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  At  .the  heads  of  navigation.  course,  the  ships 
could  proceed  no  further,  ^e  horses  and  wagons  then  developed  iM»ri*  siowl 
the  hilly  regions. 


In  the  early  1800*s  the  U-S.  raised  a  hue  and  cry  to  develop  the  canals  and 
inlam  waterways.  In  the  I820's  Hew  York's  Governor  Clinton  promoted  his 
"big  ditch" — the  Erie  Canal.  Prospcrmis  nw  port  tmnss  appeared — ^Natcliei, 
Mississippi;  Cairo.  Illinois;  Troy,  Hew  York.  Wacc-rv.iy's  nrswised  to  'open 
up  the  continent". 


In  the  late  1800*  s  In^ever  the  business  of  tlic  w.iterways  sluaped  anti  tiiai  of 
the  railroads  booajed.  This  was  the  age  of  CorneJius  V.amlerbilt,  James  Hill 
and  otiwr  railroad  millionaires.  The  goldcnfl)  spike  finally  connected  the 
rails  froa  the  East  and  West  coasts.  The  steel  industry  ho^Hid.  the  rail¬ 
road  unions  strengthened,  tlie  coal  mining  industry  swelled.  The  railroads 
pmised  to  "ap«,  up  the  continent". 


In  the  early  IfWJ's  the  railroad  business  leveled  oni  and  the  auiftmtdsiU* 
business  boosed.  Tliis  was  the  age  of  Henry  Ford,  Jolin  !>.  Rockefeller  .imi 
other  oil,  rubber  and  auto  million.aires.  Tm*  r.ailroads  m-ver  si  imsil.ileu  so 
many  businesses — trucking  companies,  teamsters,  united  auto  wrkers,  steel 
^rkers,  rubber  ctmspanies,  road  builders  oil  ctspanies,  surbuiban  shopping 
centers,  trauma  surgeries.  The  great  freeways  were  huili  across  the  n  it  ion. 

The  auto  industry  premised  to  "open  up  the  continent". 

Earh  industry  that  died  at  W  provided  for  tilliers  l«  grtn#  at  GZ.  Karli 

successive  trans^rtat iem  industry  prcMlured  ^rc  sidtsidinry  industries.  »iri- 
J^s,  more  injuries  and  »re  pollution.  TfH’Se  last  tws*  factors  grew  c«»iiiiiiisii:sl 
thr.nigli  the  two  n'Oturics. 


In  the  second  half  of  the  19M*s  the  auto  industry  now  sh*Hrs  signs  of  d.-rlin*-. 
The  airlines  capture  sm  of  the  transportation  but  »re  particularly  %.%•  -ire 
finding  we  can  process  and  mve  information  vithmt  sovii^  materials  or  persons 
to  carry  it.  Iteoce,  the  bMS  in  c<^niters,  sarellites.  teleplwnes.  Tv, 
lasers,  pnot^raphy,  x-ray  scanners,  elcrtrcnic  libraries  and  ledgers — ^a*  tlw 
grewth  rate  of  tl«:  Infor^tion-sovers  overtakes  th.il  of  the  tiaterl.-il  .ind  pinplt- 
movers.  At  least  the  pollution  and  the  injuries  decrease. 

But,  how  can  ve  escape  the  "chain  letterit^”  of  businesses  aiw  inJustrics? 

Actually  we  ^y  not  want  to  escape  it.  For  ^^ricans,  this  saecession  ol  new 
imlmtries  has  become  a  of  life.  Citizens  easily  bec.iw  cnthusi-nsi ic  am^ui 
a  iww  ind^try.  They  trent  out  and  tHw^ht  its  prrtucts  and  ^rvices  even  If  tnoj 
pr^icts  were  inefficient^ — e^n  if  t!^  t«rc  harmful.  They  hiy  "junk  foods" 
esTCcially  if  clw  fot^s  are  called  by  a  traditional  mme.  It  doe.sn't  really 
seter  that  the  potato  chips  contain  mly  otherwise  ut^arketable  pot,at»s  or  th: 
the  "shakes'*  a^  "malts"  ^mtain  no  milk  or  the  ice  cream  iw  cream  or  tin-  chcicu: 
cmdy  no  chocolate.  cigarette  ads  say  in  effect  "wr  cigareiiv  &.iy  c-rasi- 

wre  cancer  than  others,  tat  be  a  man,  assert  ywirself.  rair  clgafciie 

to  satisfy  ^ur  own  percullar  taste.  ^m*t  let  an;w»nc  tell  you  what  to 
rurihcrmore,  Itericaas  believe  in  a  c^wclitive  »*-iety.  Many  !>.»pe  ilicy  r.ia 


. . . 
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The  Expansions  and  Contractions  Within  Spaceship  Earth 

As  all  the  resources  are  put  to  Intensive  use  markets  become  saturated.  We  be¬ 
come  like  persons  working  in  a  space  capsule.  If  one  person  spits  somewhere 
then  he  and  his  commrades  must  all  breathe  it.  Cut-throat  competitiveness  among 
space  travelers  is  not  the  ideal'.  They  can  hardly  improve  their  mission  or 
their  species  by  survival  of  orily  the  strongest  or  the  brightest.  That  species 
will  survive  best  which  can  collaborate  best  or  indeed  which  can  form  symbloses 
among  its  own  members  or  with  other  species. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  two  leeches  we  caught  in  our  swimming  hole  when  I 
was  ten.  We  put  them  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  next  day  the  first  leech  got 
hungry  and  fastened  himself  unto  the  second.  He  expanded  and  the  second  shrank — 
or  so  it  seemed  to  us.  But,  then  the  second  leech  felt  hungry  so  he  fastened 
himself  onto  the  first.  The  second  expanded  and  the  first  shrank.  And  so  it 
went.  Eventually  both  leeches  shriveled  away.  We  decided  they  would  have  lived 
longer  if,  they  had  at  least  not  parasitized  each  other. 

Well,  let's  consider  that  time  in  the  future  ;he  countries  of  the  world  are 

all  fully  developed,  markets  are  satiated.  We  may  select  out  those  enterprises 
which  are  growing  and  find  that  on  the  average  they  Increase  at  6%  per  year. 

Let's  call  them  the  A.  systan  and  say  they  are  worth  $100  billion.  All  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  the  B  system  and  is  worth  $1,000  billion.  After  one  year,  A 
has  increased  to  $106  billion  at  its  normal  growth  of  6%.  B  has  lost  the  $6 
billion  which  went  to  A.  B's  rate  of  loss  was: 

$6  billion  _ 

$1,000  billion  “ 


In  38  years  for  instance,  A  has  expanded  to: 

$100  billion  x  (1  +  0.06)^^  =  $915  billion 
and  B  now  has  shrunk  to: 

$1,000  billion  -  $915  billion  =  $85  billion. 


In  the  39th  year  A  maintains  his  rate  and  gains  another  6%: 

$915  billion  x  6%  =  $55  billion 

and  B's  rate  of  loss  is; 

$55  billion  _ 

$85  billion 

In  the- 40th  year  of  course  B  is  wiped  out. 


Long  before  things  got  that  bad,  B's  desire  to  hang  on  to  the  little  wealth  it 
had  might  greatly  decrease  the  interest  rate  for  A.  Or  A  and  B  might  resort 
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to  eome  reciprocal  leeching.  Life  styles  change  nevertheless  and  even  if  there 
were  only  one  company  in  the  world  it  would  probably  move  from  one  style  of  work 
to  another  style.  It  would  be  possible  for  one  part  of  the  company  to  profit 
from  foresight  into  what  the  next  style  would  be. 


The  jreat  Cycle  of  Western  Workstyle — Religion.  Merchandising,  Services,  Thought... 

In  medieval  times,  perhaps  from  700  A.D.  to  1300  A.D.,  people  use  to  say  "Nothing 
is  too  much  to  pay  to  avoid  Hell  and  to  attain  Heaven...  So  what  if  you  are  in 
pain  for  a  few  decades  on  earth?  What’s  that  compared  with  an  eternfty  in  Hell". 
People  accordingly  spent  their  substances,  their  time,  their  skill  in  building 
great  churches  even  in  small  towns.  They  paid  the  church  dearly  for  funerals, 
for  prayers,  etc.  They  fought  crusades,  they  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  the 
Holy land,  to  Compostela,  etc.  Now-a-days  a  family  is  proud  to  have  a  member 
with  a  doctor's  degree.  In  those  days  a  family  was  proud  to  have  a  member  who 
had  made  a  great  pilgrimage.  Europe  spent  so  much  of  its  human  resources  on 
religious  works  that  it  essentially  went  bankrupt  in  everything  else. 

Then  came  the  renaissance  and  the  production-consumption  craze.  Males  were 
trained  to  skills  which  allowed  them  to  get  out  there  and  produce — as  factory 
workers,  transportation  workers,  farmers...  Women  eventually  were  trained  to 
get  out  there  and  consume.  They  took  courses  in  home  economics,  they  listened 
to  all  the  ads  on  TV,  they  went  to  physicians,  veterinarians,  travel  agencies, 
Tupperware  parties...  All  telling  them  good  things  to  pay  for. 

Renaissance  economics  (from  about  lAOO  to  1980)  assumed  that  when  money  changed 
hands  it  was  because  buyer  and  seller  were  getting  something  each  valued.  Both 
gained.  Therefore,  every  time  money  changed  hands,  value  increased  in  the 
economic  system.  Eventually  sales  tax  and  income  tax  began  to  appear  more 
equitable  than  property  tax.  After  all,  if  a  house  brought  rental  income,  was 
it  not  more  realistic  to  tax  the  income  rather  than  the  house  itself? — especially 
in  extreme  times  such  as  when  the  house  could  not  be  rented  or  when  it  rented 
for  an  inordinately  high  rate.  The  same  seemed  true  of  taxes  on  any  other 
capital  investment.  When  Peter  Drucker  said  that  corporation  tax  was  the  most 
asinine  of  all  taxes,  I  assumed  he  meant  that  the  government  should  tax  the 
corporation’s  income  but  not  its  existence.  If  tax  endangers  the  existence  of 
corporations,  it  endangers  the  larger  part  of  our  modern  economic  system. 

But,  all  this  still  assumes  that  the  measure  of  economic  progress  is  the  rate 
of  production  and  consumption — the  great  merchandising  cycle.  Market  research, 
to  see  what  people  will  buy  or  will  vote  for,  leads  next  to  a  flux  of  advertising 
to  fill  the  mass  mind  with  a  powerful  desire  fo^r  the  things  that  factories  can 
best  produce.  "Get  your  revolutionary  ball  po,int  pen.  Everybody’s  buying  one!" 


Services 

By  the  1970 *s  the  number  of  workers  in  services  far  outnumbered  those  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  country  was  becoming  more- desirous  of  entertainment,  restaurant 
service,  medical  care,  education,  mail' service,  telephone,  transportation,  re¬ 
pair  services...  People,  could  still  be  persuaded,  of  course,  to  buy  more  flimsy 
furniture  than  they  needed  but  they  spent  even  more  money  on  services.  They 
wanted  personal  comfort  and  personal  attention.  Gone  now  was  the  concern  to 
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build  up  credit  in  heaven  by  fighting  holy  wars  or  constructing  cathedrals. 

Gone  was  the  duty  to  produce  and  consume  so  that  my  country  could  be  stronger 
than  others.  Present  instead  was  the  individual's  angry  demand  for  his  right 
to  happiness  and  health — guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  he  existed  on  earth.  Con¬ 
cern  for  the  future  and  for  the  lessons  of  the  past  were  relegated  to  a  sort  of 
social  unconscious.  The  individ,4al  closed  hi*'  eyes  to  both  past  and  future. 

The  corporations  and  the  nation^  closed  their  eyes  to  both  past  and  '^uture.  De- 
feclt  financing,  traffic  overload,  expensive  hospital  chains,  cut-backs  in 
education  all  ignored  the  past  and  avoided  the  future.  Individuals  demanded 
their  "right"  not  only  to  TV  sets,  -tv;?  and  filet  mignon,  but  also  to  repairs 
and  services  in  the  here  and  now. 


The  Megabrain 

In  the  renaissance  the  great  chief  or  boss  was  considered  the  decision  maker, 
the  policy  setter  and  the  chief  planner  for  the  local  enterprise,  corporation 
or  state.  Such  chiefs  in  the  1800 's  were  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Henry  Ford, 

J.  P.  Morgan,  Andrew  Carnelge,  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  etc.  But,  by  mid  twentieth 
century  the  teachers  of  management  and  political  science  were  saying  "the  power 
does  not  lie  with  comand.  It  lies  with  staff".  Or  "It  is  not  the  owners 
(stockholders)  who  control  the  great  corporations,  it  is  not  the  President  nor 
the  board  of  directors,  it  is  the  'technostructure'".  It  is  these  experts  who 
tell  the  bosses  and  the  owners  what  will  be  profitable  and  what  will  not,  what 
machinery  is  best  to  Install  and  what  is  worst.  These  technically  trained  per¬ 
sons  are  the  professionals  in  public  relations,  market  research,  political  lia- 
son,  engineering,  psychology,  medicine,  labor  relations,  logistics,  etc.  Boards 
and  presidents  who  move  contrary  to  the  advice  of  such  staff  will  generally 
shrivel  up  their  businesses.  The  corporation  desiring  to  grow  may  slough  such 
presidents. 

Now  the  technostructure  is  not  a  group  of  workers  who  provide  direct  services  to 
customers,  nor  run  the  factory  machines,  nor  boss  the  workers,  nor  set  the 
policies,  nor  own  the  corporation.  Indeed,  the  technostructure  is  not  "account¬ 
able"  in  the  ways  these  other  members  are.  The  technostructure  is  a  class  of 
experts  who  responsibly  maintain  their  position  at  least  state-wide  within  their 
own  professions.  On  the  organisation  chart,  they  are  set  off  to  the  side  of 
the  direct  chain  of  command.  They  don't  supervise  anyone's  production,  they  don't 
give  any  orders,  they  only  evaluate,  advise,  design  and  monitor.  Yet,  theirs  is 
the  power.  In  so  far  as  they  are  effective,  the  corporation  prospers. 


In  the  early  twentieth  century,  most  members  of  the  technostructure  were  scattered 
through  the  corporate  structure  itself.  Some  were  borrowed  from  other  corpora¬ 
tions  or  hired  for  a  fee  from  consulting  groups.  But,  increasingly  as  the  century 
moved  on,  separate  groups  developed  which  were  pure  technostructure.  They  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  ideas.  One  example  is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
a  small  group  of  experts  which  acts  as  pure  staff  to  the  President  himself  upon 
any  subject  under  the  sun. 


i 


The  most  spectacular  of  these  groups  however  was  the  group  of  theoretical 
physicists  who  from  about  1900  to  about  1930  developed  the  revolution  in  modern 
physics.  The  group  included  Planck,  Einstein,  Curie,  Heisenberg,  Bohr...  They 
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came  from  many  different  countries  but  they  all  communi  .'ted  with  each  other 
by  letter,  by  journal  articles  and  by  word  of  mouth.  On.  a  year  they  met, 
usually  in  Copenhagen.  They  would  build  on  each  other’s  ideas.  No  one  had  an 
independent  new  idea  that  did  not  build  on  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  others. 
Sometimes,  widely  separated  persons  simutaneously  developed  the  same  discoveries. 
These  persons  are  not  especially  known  for  their  direct  experimental  work.  In 
fact,  one  of  them  (Wolfgang  Pauli)  was  notorious  for  his  clumbsy  inability  to 
perform  any  accurate  experiment.  But  at  no  time  in  prior  history  was  such  a 
quantity  of  such  highly  abstract  thought  produced.  The  thiaking  power  of  this 
group  produced  the  second  most  important  development  of  the  twentieth  century — 
nuclear  power.  No  amount  of  bossing  could  have  done  it,  no  amo.mt  of  money, 
no  prestige,  no  heavy  muscle. 

The  power  came  from  a  group  whose  members  acted  in  some  respects  as  parts  of  a 
single  brain.  From  the  rest  of  the  body  the  brain  derives  sustenance  for  its 
mere  existence.  Then  the  centers  and  nodes  in  different  parts  of  the  brain 
communicate  with  each  other  by  fluids  and  nerve  fibers.  One  achieved  idea 
leads  to  another,  and  powerful  abstract  thinking  may  occur.  The  theoretical 
physicists  building  individually  upon  ideas  from  the  historical  past  interacted 
with  each  other  to  produce  ideas  which  led  to  other  ideas  in  other  members  of 
the  group. 

This  group  was  a  great  "megabrain" .  Its  power  was  far  greater  than  the  power 
of  any  one  member.  There  had  been  other  megabrains.  The  Prussian  General 
Staff  was  such  a  megabraln  from  about  1814  to  about  1945.  There  were  others 
later.  The  core  of  the  Manhattan  Project  was  a  megabraln  whiph  had  budded  off 
from  the  thirty  year  "Copenhagen"  group  of  physicists.  It  produced  the  first 
atom  bomb.  A  more  fragmented  megabraln  produced  the  concept  of  the  double 
helix  and  promoted  the  revolution  in  biology  in  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Other  megabrains  were  legally  incorporated  and  became  the  Rand  Corp¬ 
oration,  the  Hudson  Institute  and  other  "think-tanks".  These  think-tanks  are 
essentially  biological  organisms  formed  out  of  bright  human  beings  from  widely 
different  realms  of  thought  and  aided  by  vast  libraries  and  powerful  computers. 
They  produce  nothing  but  ideas,  in  fact  the  highest  centers  of  a  megabrain 
produce  ideas  which  can  only  be  understood  by  the  next  lower  level  of  the  mega¬ 
brain  itself  or  else  by  comparable  levels  of  some  similar  megabrain. 


Post  Industrial  Fear  of  Change 

Economists  speak  of  the  1970 's  as  the  post  industrial  era.  In  part  they  mean  an 
era  when  services  employed  more  people  than  production  did.  But,  in  part  this 
also  means  that  brains  and  not  material  become  t^e  real  wealth.  If  one  nation 
has  all  the  gold,  another  all  the  oil,  another  most  of  the  manpower,  another 
most  of  the  agriculture  and  another  most  of  Che  workable  ideas,  then  which  of 
these  nations  could  eventually  control  the  world? 

f 

In  the  next  century  there  may  be  no  nation-states  as  we  know  them  today.  For 
the  stupendous  power  of  intercultural  brain  power  may  overwhelm  them. 

To  many  people,  the  most  fearsome  kind  of  world  pollution  is  knowledge  pollution- 
too  much  research,  too  much  pooling  of  brain  power  makes  atom  bombs  to  destroy 
civilization  or  it  generates  nuclear  energy  power  to  destroy  the  oil  and  coal 
industries  and  Indeed  many  other  industries.  But,  worst  of  all  is  the  Double 
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Helix  which  leads  to  research  in  recombinant  DNA  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  superman.  New  genes,  new  heredity  may  produce  a 
people  as  far  in  advance  of  present*  people  as  we  are  in  advance  of  dogs.  To 
the  new  people  with  their  great  strength,  beauty,  goodness  and  intelligence, 
we  will  be  like  domestic  animals.-  They  will  benignly  enslave  us  all.  Per¬ 
haps  this  new  life  will  be  far  more  comfortable  for  us.  But,  our  old  life 
wiil  die.  To  many  of  us,  this. 4s  more  frightening  than  the  mere  vaporization 
of  our  lives  in  a  great  atom  blast. 


Tabooed  Research 


As  Mert  Krause  elucidates,  all  Important  research  is  a  political  activity. 

In  the  1930' s  two  doctors  In  ay  university  did  some  careful  research  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  drinking  one  ounce  of  alcohol  per  day  did  no  physiological  harm. 

They  published  a  small  book  on  this  which  was  immediately  banned  by  the  state 
government.  The  problem  was  that  the  WCTU  had  more  lobby  power  than  the  liquor 
manufacturers. 

Consider  the  furor  over  the  research  concerning  cigarettes  and  cancer  and  the 
frightful  expense  necessary  in  this  decade  in  order  to  develop  any  new  thera¬ 
peutic  drug.  Consider  what  might  happen  if  we  did  good  research  upon  the  out¬ 
comes  of  psychotherapy  or  legal  advocacy  when  these  services  were  performed 
by  para-professionals  or  amateurs.  What  if  it  should  turn  out  that  para-pro¬ 
fessionals  had  better  results  than  professionals?  This  might  imply  that  we 
should  change  our  rules  for  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine. 

In  early  1978,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  in 
Washington  and  concluded  that  scientists  were  getting  "a  lousy  press".  Scientists 
were  often  portrayed  as  immoral.  Movies  were  presenting  bad  science,  their 
scripts  often  went  completely  contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics  and  misled  the 
public  about  science.  The  conclusion  was  that  people  fear  science  because  it 
threatens  them  with  change.  (Science  200:  pp.  37,  April  7,  1978). 

It  is  only  right  that  Important  research  should  be  a  polit  (cal  matter.  Such 
research  usually  concerns  people  and  people  are  politics.  Tlie  problem  can  be 
seen  in  several  segments:  (1)  No  enterprise  can  grow  indefinitely  at  6%,  (2) 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution-by-the-adversary-process  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  mechanism  of  evolution.  Another  part  is  the  development  of 
symbioses  and  collaborations  between  species,  between  family  members  and  be¬ 
tween  corporations  which  (collusively  or  coincidentally)  control  their  own 
prices  and  markets,  (3)  Our  ecumene  is  pretty  nearly  a  closed  system.  As  we 
exploit  the  system,  markets  become  saturated,  resources  become  depleted,  the 
environment  becomes  polluted,  social  classes  and  nations  reach  equality  on  a 
lower  level  than  they  would  like.  In  accord  with  the  second  law  of  thermo¬ 
dynamics  it  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  get  useful  work' out  of  the  system. 

That  is,  entropy  ever  Increases,  (4)  The  fear  of  change  retards  progress  and 
eventually  leads  to  universal  misery.  Nevertheless,  persons  and  corporations 
cannot  freely  give  up  their  great  investment.  They  cannot  bear  to  let  their 
emotional  conraitments,  their  money,  their  training  all  come  to  naught,  (5) 
Accordingly  it  is  necessary  for  political  policy  to  develop  ways  to  buffer  the 
change  so  that  for  instance  the  aaployees  and  managers  of  the  automobile-rubber- 
steel-oll-trucklng-road  construction  industry  are  phased  into  even  more  inter- 
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esting  ways  of  investing  themselves  before  the  industry  itself  closes  down. 
Without  inventive  intelligence  man  as  an  animal  is  subject  to  the  leveling 
out  of  his  economy  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Malthus  and  Clausius. 

The  move  toward  collaborative  pooling  of  brain  power  would  affect  every  pro¬ 
fession.  Consider  the  field  of  medicine.  One  physician  has  committed  himself 
to  surgery.  He  is  a  beautifully  skilled  surgeon.  His  surgery  is  art.  He  has 
devoted  twenty  years  of  study  and  practice  to  it.  But,  suppose  certain  new 
chemical  and  electrical  procedures  eliminate  the  need  for  that  surgery.  Wil3 
he  not  become  angry  and  perhaps  depressed?  A  brain  pool  or  megabrain  might 
similarly  eliminate  some  fields  of  psychiatry.  Test  tube  babies  might  elim¬ 
inate  obstetrics.  Embryonic  seed  teeth  might  eliminate  the  old  dentistry. 

The  essence  of  the  economic  difficulties  presented  above  is  that  today  it  is 
stylish  to  pry  all  we  can  out  of  today's  resources  and  to  deny  the  possibility 
that  we  cannot  continue  this  procedure  far  into  the  future.  Consequently,  we 
fear  and  hate  all  forces  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the  real  future— good  , 
managers,  megabrains,  DNA,  basic  research,  excellent  education. 

Nevertheless,  such  intelligence  over  the  centuries  has  improved  agriculture, 
clothing  and  general  control  of  the  environment  so  that  man  has  expanded  his 
population  and  comfort  far  beyond  what  Plato  or  Confucius  could  have  predicted. 
Today,  the  "megabrain"  in  harmony  with  a  political  structure  may  enable  the 
world  to  go  still  further.  Otherwise,  I  fear  we  will  die  at  62. 


Ref . ;  Mert  Krause 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NE*J  MODERN  MIND;  The  Extinction  of  Causation 

By  M.D.  Parrish 


This  paper  will  explore  the  usefulness  and  the  logic  of  dropping  our  classical 
notion  that  every  event  in  the  field  of  psychology,  management,  or  politics 
has  a  cause  and  that  we  can  place  responsibility  upon  that  cause.  In  the  field 
of  physics  and  philosophy,  the  idea  that  every  event  is  caused  by  some  other 
event  is  losing  adherents,  but  in  the  political  and  economic  sciences,  the  idea 
of  causation  allows  us  to  pin  accountability,  responsibility,  and  blame  upon 
certain  people.  Such  a  pinning  may  be  followed  by  a  high  level  of  fear  and 
productive  work.  I?hy  shouldn*  t  it  be  advantageous  to  continue  this  singling 
out  of  a  person  to  take  the  blame  for  what  happens  in  social  and  business  life? 


Traditional  Notions  of  Causation 


In  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  Renaissance,  it  was  popular  to  consider  that  the 
intervening  finger  of  God  brought  about  many  events.  It  was  not  altaays  necessary 
to  believe  that  one  event  caused  another  inevitably.  God  could  cause  both 
events  in  succession.  During  the  Enlightenment  of  the  1700s,  however,  it  be¬ 
came  popular  to  conceive  of  the  universe  as  a  kind  of  clock-work  in  which  one 
event  directly  caused  another.  Every  event  had  a  chain  of  (mostly  brainless) 
causes  leading  up  to  it.  Biological  evolution  supposedly  came  about  by  such 
a  chain  and  it  led  "up"  to  man.  The  psychologists  and  psychoanalysts  of  early 
20th  Century  considered  that  human  behavior  was  the  result  of  various  causes 
arising  in  the  past.  In  modern  times,  however,  we  have  found  that  if  we  adhere 
to  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  we  narrow  our  field  of  action.  If  some  events 
have  no  causes,  we  may  mislead  ourselves  wastefully-  We  act  more  usefully  if 
we  understand  the  philosophers  who  all  along  have  doubted  causality,  whether 
effected  by  clock-work  or  by  the  will  of  God  or  man. 


The  Causation  of  Hume  and  Kant 


About  1740  David  Hume^  devastated  the  traditional  cause  and  effect  when  he 
demonstrated  that  what  we  have  always  assumed  was  a  necessary  link  between  a 
causal  event  and  its  subsequent  effect  was  only  a  habitual  succession  of  certain 
events  in  time  coupled  with  contiguity  in  space.  Immanuel  Kant^,  about  1780, 
showed  that  cause  and  effect  existed  quite  certainly  in  the  human  mind,  but 
not  in  external  events.  No  one  ever  saw,  heard,  or  smelled  the  necessary  link 
between  events.  No  one  could  rationalize  nor  logically  deduce  its  existence. 
Causality  was  a  convention.  We  could  not  perceive  and  measure  it  as  we  could 
the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  or  the  reddening  of  the  sun  at  sunset.  Present 
day  philosophers  have  thought  that  when  people  imputed  the  idea  of  necessity 
to  certain  sequential  events,  they  felt  more  secure.  They  saw  the  events  as 
somewhat  controllable.  .  "Find  the  cause  of  a  disease  and'  you  can  cure  it*'- 
They  could  fix  blame  and  accountability.  "The  department  head  is  responsible, 
so  at  least  I*m  not  guilty". 


Modern  Theories  and  Practices  Concerning  Causation 

Werner  Heisenberg  and  other  modem  physicists  interpreted  certain  experiments 
as  proof  that  the  traditional  idea  of  cause  and  effect  was  an  untenable  concept  in 
highly  accurate  physical  measurements.  For  instance,  in  order  to  observe  the 
behavior  of  the  smallest  particles,  one  had  to  let  that  particle  affect  another 
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particle  of  comparable  size.  When  the  second  particle  impinges  on  the  first, 
we  have  some  measure  of  the  position,  the  size,  and  the  velocity  of  the  first 
particle.  '  But  what  happens  to  the  first  particle  in  between  Its  encounter  with 
two  particles  of  the  second  type?  No  one  using  particles  can  observe  that. 

Maybe  we  could  observe  it  with  light  instead  of  particles,  but  even  if  light 
is  considered  a  fluid  wave,  it  still  has  certain  wave  lengths,  and  even  if 
these  wave  lengths  were  smaller  than  the  particles  (which  they  usually  are  not) , 
we  would  still  have  difficulty  measuring  the  effects  of  the  smallest  moving 
’'bodies” — which  now  would  be  the  waves  of  light. 

Modem  philosophers  as  well  as  physicists  have  been  unable  to  refute  Hume’s 
thesis.  In  fact,  modem  philosophers  had  made  it  easy  to  reject  traditional 
causality.  Even  back  in  the  17th  Century,  Newton  had  to  reject  the  very 
plausible  idea  that  bodies  which  were  in  motion  were  necessarily  kept  in  motion 
by  some  force  or  influence.  He  found  it  necessary  to  assume  that  a  planet’s 
motion  continued  ’’naturally”.  No  "cause”  was  moving  it. 

A  nKjdern  "manipulability"  theory^  of  cause  and  effect  concerns  itself  more  with 
human  needs  than  with  the  truth-structure  found  in  nature.  This  theory  con¬ 
siders  cause  as  a  thing  that  can  be  turned  on  and  off  by  human  beings  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  to  allow  the  appearance  of  a  subsequent  event,  thus  when  we  seek  the 
cause  of  cancer,  pragmatically  we  are  seeking  for  those  elements  which  humans 
can  influence  so  that  the  incidence  of  cancer  will  decrease.  If  we  prevent 
smoking  and  subsequently  the  incidence  of  cancer  decreases,  we  say  that  certain 
cigarette  smoking  is  a-  manipulable  and  pragmatic  cause  of  cancer.  If  we  dis¬ 
cover,  however,  that  the  movements  of  the  star  Vega  were  associated  with  in¬ 
creased  car.cer,  then  we  could  go  on  to  seek  some  other  "cause” — for  we  can  do 
nothing  about  Vega. 

Note  here  that  the  following  on  of  lung  cancer  after  cigarette  smoking  occurs 
only  after  about  20  years  of  smoking.  The  effect  is  delayed  so  long  after  the 
cause,  many  people  cannot  believe  that  smoking  is  a  prerequisite  to  cancer  of 
the  lung.  These  people  are  perhaps  unwittingly  following  Hume's  dictum  that 
contiguity  in  time  between  the  two  events  is  necessary  to  define  causation. 

Note  here  that  the  increase  in  cancer  is  expressed  two  ways:  (1)  by  an  increased 
incidence  in  a  large  population,  or  (2)  as  an  increased  probability  of  cancer 
in  the  individual.  There  is  no  absolute  certainty  of  causation,  there  is  only 
an  increased  degree  of  certainty.  This  degree  of  certainty  or  uncertainty  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  things  formerly  considered  causes  and  effects  in  those  days  before  • 
modern  "statistication"  replaced  the  linear  rationalizing  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
and  certainly  before  the  pivotal  faith  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  The 
modern  degree  of  certainty  may  be  very  high,  but  is  never  infinite.  It  may 
seem  hard  to  argue  against  the  guillotine  as  the  cause  of  death  in  a  man  it 
beheads,  nevertheless,  the  guillotine  only  increases  the  probability  of  death 
at  that  time  to  about  a  billion  to  one.  Some  people  die  of  other  causes  before 
the  blade  hits  them.  (P.  W.  Bridgman,  R.  G.  Collingwood®,  N.  R.  Hanson^) 

Some  modem  philosophers  consider  cause  and  effect  as  inseparable  elenents  of 
a  single  situation.  The  situation  may  be  given  several  separate  names  just  as 
we  can  give  several  names  to  the  two  ends  of  a  ball  bearing.  This  singularity 
is  reminiscent  of  the  connection  between  the  possessor  and  his  possessions. 

No  one  ever  saw  that  connection.  We  wonder  now  if  such  a  link  exists  outside 
the  conventions  and  the  imagination  of  human  beings. 

Spengler^  develops  further  the  idea  of  Will  and’  Thought  which  parallel  destiny 
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and  causality.  He  says  that  will  and  thought  in  our  minds  correspond  to 
direction  and  extension  in  the  outside  world.  By  direction  he  really  means 
time,  for  time  is  the  thing  that  has  definite  linear,  one-way  sequence.  Space, 
of  course,  can  have  direction  too.  It  has  east  and  west,  etc.  Me  just  sort 
of  agree,  however,  to  select  out  east  and  west.  Tlme-directedness  is  more  of 
a  thing  in  itself.  Spengler's  temporal  direction  means  "dynamic  direction",  a 
moving  direction  never  still.  So  time  and  space  exist — the  movement  of  time 
and  the  sitting  there  of  extended  out  space.  They  correspond  to  history  and 
nature — history  being  the  flow  of  events,  nature  being  the  quality  and  potential 
of  an  individual  being — such  as,  the  nature  of  a  dog-  The  attributes  the 
animal  has,  the  particular  way  it  habitually  behaves,  is  nature.  Part  of  the 
nature  of  "dogginess"  is  to  be  somehow  servile  and  to  smell  doggy. 

Hill,  in  the  inner  world  of  the  individual  mind,  corresponds  to  temporal  dir¬ 
ection  in  the  outer  world  of  society  and  landscape.  Will  links  the  present 
to  the  infinite  future.  It  corresponds  to  history,  to  destiny.  Thought  in 
the  inner  world  of  the  individual  links  the  here  and  now  to  the  infinitely 
far.  Will  and  thought  as  well  as  nature  and  destiny  then  correspond  to 
time  and  spatial  extension  as  well  as  causality  and  existence.  Causality 
is  linked  through  time  to  its  result. 

The  will  interests  itself  in  going  forward  into  the  future.  Thus,  will 
could  be  called  a  diachronic  faculty.  It  spreads  itself  through  time.  It 
attempts  to  make  changes  as  time  goes  on.  Pure  thought,  however,  examines 
what  is  immediately  present  to  be  examined.  Thought  examines  the  past  or 
the  future  as  they  exist  in  the  present  manory  or  imagination;  thus,  thought 
is  a  synchronic  faculty.  It  explores  what  is  laid  out  before  it  in  the  pure 
present.  Thought  -  at  least  Western  thought  -  tends  to  be  spatial  in  its  way 
of  handling  its  objects.  It  links  the  unlimited  space  to  the  here.  The  far 
distances  are  linked  to  the  here  because  they  all  exist  in  this  moment  of  the 
mind  where  "here"  exists.  The  realm  of  thought  is  that  realm  of  time  which 
is  not  dynamically  directed.  It  is  a  stasis,  and  this  stasis  has  position  in 
the  flow  of  time.  It  really  exists  aside  from  life,  aside  from  history.  It 
dwells  always  in  that  Platonic  world  of  idea,  the  world  where  blueness  exists, 
and  love,  and  communism,  and  democracy. 

So,  both  aspects  of  our  basic  characters  -  Will  and  Thought  -  emerge  in  the 
West’s  prime  symbol  which  is  infinite  extension.  Will  links  the  future  to  the 
present,  thought  links  unlimited  space  to  here.  The  eternal  future  as  it  rolls 
into  the  present  makes  us  experience  the  events  of  history.  Thus,  we  travel 
through  time.  Destiny  has  already  brought  the  boundless  reaches  of  space  into 
existence.  Space  is  with  us  presently.  As  we  travel  through  our  landscape, 
we  roll  a  part  of  Infinite  space  into  the  view  of  our  senses.  History,  then, 
develops  out  of  Will,  out  of  people  getting  on  the  move  into  the  future.  The 
will  in  history  is  the  process  of  a  future  thing  becoming  present.  Or,  more 
truly,  it  is  a  moving  outward  of  our  "now"  into  distant  time. 

The  boundless  reach  of  space  is  a  sort  of  future  also.  It  is  not  future  in 
time,  but  it  is  way  out  there,  we  cannot  reach  all  of  it,  it  is  beyond  us. 
Boundless  reach  of  space  then  is  distance  already  in  existence.  It  has  be¬ 
come  fixed.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  idea.  It  is  true  and  fits  its  own  principles 
of  behavior,  its  own  nature.  It  is  synchronic,  it  is  contemplatable. 

The  nature  of  things  means  the  qualities  and  potentials  of  things  as  they  always 
are  -  a  certain  dogginess  or  a  certain  blueness  which  is  characteristic  of  dogs 
or  skies.  In  history,  of  course,  a  certain  dog  may  not  act  doggy,  but  the  nature 
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of  dogs  as  conceived  in  history  is  this  dogginess.  The  seemingly  fixed  nature 
of  things  exists  not  necessarily  in  individual  minds,  but  in  the  realm  of  idea 
itself  -  the  realm  of  truths  which  individual  minds  can  grasp  by  taking  thought. 

^  The  Western  mental  experience,  then,  includes:  (1)  the  Will  which  deals  with 
history,  and  (2)  the  Thought  which  deals  with  eternal  natures  and  truths  out¬ 
side  of  history.  In  a  major  way  we  grasp  our  culture  as  a  dynamic  flow  of  his¬ 
tory  and  only  in  a  minor  way  do  we  grasp  it  as  a  fixed  set  of  principles  or 
customs.  Spengler^  calls  the  Western  culture  a  “will  culture".  The  positive 
directional  energy  which  we  employ  in  our  languages  not  only  dominates  our  own 
drive  into  history,  but  it  forces  us  into  the  attempt  to  view  all  other  cultures 
as  similar  attempts  to  drive  into  the  future.  We  usually  see  other  cultures  as 
merely  less  efficient  than  ourselves.  Actually,  some  cultures  did  attempt  such 
drives  into  the  future  and  some  did  not.  The  minds  of  the  West  and  of  ancient 
Egypt,  for  instance,  chronicled  'heir  present  events  so  as  to  make  them  a  solid 
factual  history  for  later  generations  of  time  explorers.  They  also  planned 
long  range  strategies,  such  as  future  space  exploration  or  the  mummifying  of 
the  dead.  The  minds  of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  however,  did  not  see  their 
culture  as  long  thrusts  of  history  through  vast  time,  but  only  as  a  collection 
of  legends,  personalized  stories,  grand  gestures,  isolated  vignettes,  and 
dramatic  characterization  of  heroes.  Compare  the  Iliad  to  Nial*s  Saga  or 
Thucydides's  History  of  Greece  to  Hume's  History  of  England. 

Our  Western  kind  of  will  is  exemplified  in  our  dynamic  syntax:  "I  have  done  it." 
lines  up  the  doer,  the  doing,  and  the  thing  done.  Our  languages  keep  using 
"I"  so  much  more  than  oriental  or  ancient  languages  do.  "I"  is  always  a  doer,  . 
and  when  you  read  a  Western  novel,  you  the  reader  are  the  “I"  that  experiences 
all  the  adventures  and  takes  a  critical  overview  of  all  the  content  and  the 
style.  We  write  many  of  our  novels  and  poems  in  the  first  person.  Other 
\  cultures  did  this  rarely.  The  West's  use  o!  "I"  assumes  there  is  an  internally 

consistent  self  quite  separate  from  the  "other  person"  or  the  "outside  warld". 
There  was  not  that  much  of  a  self  in  the  other  great  cultures.  We  of  the  West 
'  '  perceive  dynamically.  We  set  things  in  motion.  Linguistically,  we  make  the 

bat  hit  the  ball  and  the  ball  fly  away. 

Traditionally  Western  thought  is  mechanically  dynamic  in  the  Newtonian  sense; 
for  the  caose-and-effect  structures  of  our  Western  languages  lead  us  to  think 
with  the  lively  raomentums  and  far-reaching  forces  and  counter  forces  of  Newtonian 
mechanics.  This  is  a  big  step  beyond  the  mere  leverages  and  focuses  of  Archi¬ 
medean  mechanics.  But  the  new  physics  since  1900  replaced  the  force  of  gravity 
with  -.fields  or  distortions  of  empty  space  itnelf.  Length  was  no  longer  an 
exact  position  for  a  particle,  hut  only  a  "cloud"  of  probable  positions  spread 
with  a  varying  thickness  over  an  indefinite  space.  Thus,  the  certainty  that 
one  event  has  caused  another  degenerates  into  a  measurement  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  one  event  was  associated  with  the  other  in  time  and  in  space  -  and 
also,  a  measurement  of  the  degree  to  which  a  certain  probability  of  the  as- 
■  sociation  prevails. 

For  Spengler,  the  dynamic  causality  spirit  is  like  the  organist  in  a  great 
cathedral.  From  the  egocentric  console,  he  floods  his  vaulted  world  with  his 
sequence  of  harmonies.  He  affects  distant  horizons  with  his  will.  Our  first 
person  idiom  -  our  ego  haheo  faetus  -  means  "I  have  done".  Classical  Roman 
Latin  would  never  say  that,  it  would  simply  say  "Feci"  -  a  single  word,  a  unit 
_  itself,  rounded  off  like  a  complete  poem  and  presented  to  the  listener—  "feci" 

[  a  completed  act  by  whoever  is  doing  the  talking.  The  Romans  did  not  have  to 

show-off  "ego"  in  order  to  imply  that  "I  am  involved  in  the  doing".  Their 
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deepest  involvement  was  implied  within  the  word,  "feci”.  But,  the  Western 
European  speaker  was  not  satisfied  with  that.  He  set  up  an  ”1"  which  then 
hammered  out  the  action  with  "have"  and  then  "done".  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  also  between  the  Western  speaker's  "I  have  done"  and  the  Eskimos 
equivalent  "Ky  yesterday's  act"  -  which  is  a  manifestation  of  a  simple  reality. 
It  Is  not  an  act  at  all.  With  the  fading  out  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  style  of 
thinking,  the  popular  languages  in  Europe  dropped  "feci"  and  substituted  some 
equivalent  of  "ego  habeo  and  factus"-  some  "Hhainidy,  whamidy,  wham!"  which 
drums  out  the  action  of  its  words  and  each  word  reaches  onward  into  the  next. 
No  word  makes  any  sense  separately  by  itself;  each  word  implies  "Waj-  a 
minute,  there  is  more  to  come"  until  the  utterance  reaches  its  end. 

The  personal  and  iranortal  importance  of  "I"  towers  up  in  Gothic  architecture. 
The  spire  is  an  "I";  the  flying  butress  is  an  "1";  later,  the  lyric  poetry 
of  Villon,  the  sonata  music  of  Haydn,  the  uniquely  personalized  portraits  of 
Rembrandt  beamed  out  to  the  world  that  dynamic  "I".  The  "I"  was  so  assertive 
that  we  sometimes  feared  it  was  an  obsenity.  The  conceptualization  of  so 
obsene  a  will  frightened  us  into  subduing  or  passing  over  its  full  exposure. 

In  English,  instead  of  saying  "I  am  angry"  we  often  say,  "You  get  angry  about 
that"  or  "One  feels  uncomfortable".  All  the  time,  the  speaker  could  only 
mean  "_I  feel..."  This  fear  of  obscenely  taking  over  God's  Will ^ipLlT  delayed 
the  actual  erection  of  the  towering  spire  of  a  Minster  of  Ulm  until  centuries 
later  when  high  secular  edifices  became  consoonplace  and  the  original  spiritual 
reach  of  the  spire's  design  was  probably  forgotten- 

But  in  the  20th  Century,  there  has  ccsse  a  slow  change  in  the  dynamism  of  "l". 
The  modern  Western  cities  have  developed  a  creativity  of  compilations.  They 
merge  ideas  and  acts  quite  aside  from  any  persons  who  originated  each  separate 
act.  This  kind  of  creativity  fits  in  with  bureaucratic  action  (carried  out 
because  of  policy).  It  fits  with  Bartok's  last  quartets  (written  in  no 
definite  key).  It  fits  with  Robbe-Grillet's  novels  (where  the  timing  of 
events  is  uncertain  and  the  who  acts  is  not  fully  present) .  It  fits  with 
Samuel  Becket's  dramas  of  absurdity. 

Where  in  these  works  is  the  responsibly  creating  and  willing  "I",  the  leading 
instrument,  the  heroic  charactert  In  such  worlds  as  these  the  TV  star  merges 
with  the  advertised  product,  the  show  with  the  commercial,  the  church  with 
education  or  psychotherapy,  industry  with  the  military.  For  the  West  of  the 
late  20th  Century  is  slowly  turning  away  from  the  last-ditch  existential  fight 
for  the  grand  responsibility,  the  autonomy  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  dynamic 
"I".  The  West  is  moving  toward  the  democratic  accountability  of  the  people 
itself,  the  infiltration  of  ideas  and  fashions  into  many  groups  of  people. 

We  used  to  blame  Palmerston  for  the  Opium  Wars,  Himmler  for  the  extermination 
of  six  million  Jews,  Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  Viet  Nam  war;  now  we  are  coning 
to  blame  not  even  the  industrialists  and  colonizers,  not  even  governments, 
but  the  peoples  themselves.  Thus,  we  blame  the  English  people  for  the  Opium 
Wars,  the  German  and  Russian  people  for  the  mistreatment  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  for  the  Viet  Nam  war.  We  are  less  afraid  now  of 
considering  that  we  ourselves  arc  always  a  mixture  of  tender  love  and  beastial 
cruelty.  We  think  that  only  by  accepting  our  own  love  and  cruelty  can  we  man¬ 
age  them.  This  new  way  of  working,  living,  and  artistically  creating  seems 
in  some  ways  more  compatible  with  non-Hestern  ways  of  viewing  the  world  than 
with  our  own  traditional  ways. 

Spengler’s  conception  of  the  Russian  view  of  the  world  may  bring  this  out. 
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He  says  that  the  traditional  Russian  regards  the  West's  elevation  of  personal 
will  as  a  conteaptible  vainglory;  for  the  will-less  Russian  soul,  developing 
out  of  the  limitless  level  steppe,  sees  all  men  as  brothers.  It  seeks  to  grew 
up  serving  the  world  around  it-  The  individual  Russian  does  not  consider  “.1** 
as  the  vantage  point  from  which  to  engage  in  competitive  relations  with  the 
neighbors-  Nor  does  that  soul  elevate  “I"  into  an  engagement  with  God  separate 
from  the  engagement  of  other  men-  Such  attitudes  would  be  high  vanity  and  ex¬ 
treme  presumption.  Raskolnikoff ,  the  ax-murderer  in  Crime  and  Punishment, 
does  not  personally  and  uniquely  possess  his  sin.  Murder  potential  clearly 
resides  in  all  the  brothers  of  the  steppe.  To  consider  his  sin  special  to  him¬ 
self  would  manifest  an  over-whelming  pride.  It  would  be  similarly  selfish  and 
prideful  to  repent  only  for  the  sake  of  his  own  "I”. 

Some  Russians  have  another  world  view  as  exemplified  in  Tolstoi.  Like  many 
20th  Century  Russians,  Tolstoi  developed  a  Western  soul.'  His  heroes  maintained 
autono^us  "I’s"  detached  from  the  great  brotherly  consensus  and  the  wide  ane 
level  cosronality  of  the  Russian  soul-  These  Western  heroes  preen  their  "l*s" 
as  they"  do  their  fingernails.  Like  the  spires  of  the  gothic  cathedrals,  they 
raise  their  dynamic  egos  competitively  above  the  comradely  plain.  In  so  far 
as  Russia  now  maintains  Tolstoi's  view,  chat  nation  inserts  itself  into  the 
competition  among  other  separate  nations.  This  is  typical  of  the  West. 

The  Greek  view  was  also  non-Westem-  The  classical  Greek  soul  did  not  develop 
on  a  vast  plain,  but  in  closed-off  pockets  of  BK>unCains.  bays  and  islands  which 
did  pro^te  small  individual  states  and  individualistic  men.  Nevertheless, 
the  Greeks  1-ived  only  in  the  present  and  lacked  that  dynamic  directionalism  which 
dominates  the  Western  view  of  the  world.  Like  the  Russian,  he  was  will-less 
as  exemplified  in  his  idea  of  Destiny  (Moira) .  His  histories  were  essentially 
rosiances  of  legends  or  else  they  were  vignettes  of  contemporary  events.  For 
the  most  part,  he  burned  his  dead  and  he  was  little  concerned  with  leaving 
great  monuments  for  the  future,  lie  painted  and  sculpted  no  individualistic 
and  uniquely  personal  portraits  and  certainly,  no  self  portraits. 

Because  of  its  title,  Spengler's  book.  The  Decline  of  the  West,  has  never  been 
popular.  The  West,  we  feel.  Just  could  not  be  declining.  It  is  too  centrally 
important,  too  I-lilcc.  So  most  people  read  Spengler's  book  with  the  idea  of 
refuting  it  rather  than  catching  on  to  what  it  is  saying.  It  does  not  say  that 
the  entire  West  is  really  flopping  on  its  face,  only  certain  aspects  are. 

However,  they  are  some  of  out  most  sacred  aspects;  uniqueness  of  self,  causality, 
personal  accountability,  elitism,  personal  possessions,  and  self  centered  com¬ 
petition  against  gamey  adversaries. 

Western  causality  assumes  that  "I"  could  have  great  effects  -  every  phenomenon 
grows  out  of  some  will,  some  "I"  combined  with  its  personal  intellect.  Not  the 
Russian's  coramodiously  shared  faith,  not  the  Greek's  Moira,  but  causality  it¬ 
self  aggrandises  the  autonomous  "1"  -  that  proud  cossaanding  artifact  of-  the 
West.  The  traditional  "I"  is  now  ready  for  the  art  museum  where  a  study  of 
its  assets  and  handicaps  can  help  us  in  our  new  ways  of  living. 

In  suEsnary  Chen,  it  appears  that  the  archetype  of  the  original  cause  of  every¬ 
thing  -  the  big  "I"  -  is  merging  into  a  shared  responsibility,  a  pooled  dynamism, 
a  pattern  of  probabilities,  and  degrees  of  uncertainty.  This  turn  of  thought 
with  its  uncertainty  of  accountability  frightens  the  traditional  mind.  Indeed, 
most  frightening  is  the  notion  that  the  self  as  usually  understood  may  no  longer 
exist.  It  does  not  frighten  the  traditional  person  so  much  to  hear  Chat  God 
is  dead  as  to  hear  that  perhaps,  the  self  as  we  once  conceived  if  is  but  an  illusion. 
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As  tte  Copenhagen  group  of  physicists  cooperatively  pooled  their  thinking  in 
the  "30  years  that  shook  physics"^ ^  they  were  able  to  turn  away  froa  the  Newtonian 
concept  of  force  because  they  had  turned  away  fro«  the  big  "1**  the  prim  mver 
of  all  thought  and  all  action-  Newton's  force  of  gravity  is  conceived  like 
the  force  of  raiscles,  but  Einstein's  gravity  is  sinply  a  quality  of  space  it¬ 
self-  It  is  analogous  to  the  interacting  fields  of  thinking  pooled  in  that 
"Copeidiagen  teng"'J 

It  is  particularly  confusing  to  try  to  trace  the  develoMent  of  the  new  mdern 
Bind  pointing  out  the  successive  steps  the  Western  cinu  took  in  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  eerging  the  with  nature  itself.  Whenever  Western  thought  took  a 
step  toward  a  subjective  view  of  nature  as  including  san  or  toward  a  view  of 
human  thought  as  collectively  developed,  it  took  an-  equal  step  toward  an 
egocentric  view  of  nature  and  toward  a  strict  cause-and-effcct  view  of  account- 
ability-with-guilt.  Copernicus  saintained  that  the  universe  did  not  revolve 
around  aan,  but  that  the  earth  was  mrely  a  ball  cijcling  the  sun  with  a  lot 
of  other  balls.  Ad^  Ssith  maintained  that  wages  and  prices  were  regulated 
by  the  "invisible  hand"  of  the  narket  as  the  supply  of  goods  changed  and  as 
the  styles  of  useage  changed.  Thus  did* "the  market"  sees  to  have  a  mind  of  its 
own.  Darwin,  following  somewhat  the  same  principles,  asserted  that  man  had 
dev^oped  along  with  many  other  animals  in  accordance  with  the  efficiency  of 
changing  traits  which  he  came  upon  accidently.  Spengler  said  that  the  whole 
of  Western  history  was  si^ly  a  drama  enacted  amng  many  other  histories,  ail 
of  which  came  and  went.  The  20th  Century  physicists  saw  no  certainty  in  any 
event.  They  only  saw  statistical  probabilities.  None  of  these  notions  nec- 
cesitated  the  finger  of  God  nor  the  mind  of  any  individual  to  keep  events  oc- 
curing  as  they  did  day  by  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  Martin  Luther  esphasiaed  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  follow 
his  own  conscience  instead  of  following  the  collective  will  of  a  group  outside 
of  the  individual.  In  the  1600s,  Europe  emphasized  the  divine  authority  of 
kings  and  fathers.'  Scientists  looked  at  the  universe  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  instrumnts  such  as  telescopes  and  microscopes  -  considering 
themselves  as  rather  god-iike  observers  of  a  world  which  was  outside  themselves. 
Business  i^n.  saw  themselves  as  individual  competitors,  each  outside  the  narket 
itself,  trying  to  control  or  outguess  the  market.  Modem  existentialism  put 
an  ^pliasls  on  individual  uniqueness  at  the  same  time  that  individual  taste 
was  becoming  a  collective  taste  controlled  by  the  mass  media. 

It  is  possible  that  we  are  both  collective  and  individual,  just  as  light  is 
both  particle  and  wave.  A  real  advantage  accrues  to  those  minds  which  can 
think  not  only  of  the  certainties  of  cause  and  effect,  but  also  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  cause  and  effect  -  or  the  certainties  of  individual  thought  and 
existence  and  yet  the  illusion  of  personal  individuality, 

First  we  must  loosen  the  shackles  of  old  "self  evident"  assumptions  then  we 
can  ^  on  to  change  our  plans  and  our  behavior.  Perhaps  in  politics  and 
managoient  soa;e  of  as  can  try  to  change  the  styles  of  feeling  and  thinking  in 
the  co®3unlty  of  i^rkers  or  of  citizens  not  metely  to  remove  the  incidents 
nor  to  change  the  opinions  of  high  placed  individuals. 

We  are  not  yet  skillful  CMUgh  to  do  that  well.  Even  those  who  undeifstand 
events  as  history  and  as  greap  trends,  still  rely  mostly  on  demagoguery  or 
marketing  methods  to  affect  those  trends,  us  for  those  persons  who  are  brave 
enough  and  foolish  enou*^  to  step  into  responsible  political,  teaching  or 
managerial  positions,  we  will  continue  to  assassinate  them,  fire  them,  scandalize 
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Profegsional  Prestige 


By:  M.  D.  Parrish  ^ 


In  the  first  part  of  this  century,  medical  specialists  usually  obtained  social 
prestige  "by  association"  from  the  prestige  of  the  patients  they  treated.  Thus, 
a  heart  specialist  would  obtain  higher  prestige  when  he  treated  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  a  President  who  needed  3  psychiatrist  as  a  specialist, 
would  have  been  considered  unfit  to  be  President  anymore.  Since  society  mani¬ 
fested  little  respect  for  people  whom  the  psychiatrist  treated,  the  psychiatrist 
himself  could  gain  little  prestige  from  such  treatment. 


The  spread  of  psycho-analysis  as  a  practice  however  allowed  psychiatrists  to 
make  an  unprecedented  exploration  of  the  intimate  and  private  thoughts  and 
flighty  tales  of  beautiful,  talented  and  powerful  patients.  Many  famous  play¬ 
wrights,  novelists,  artists,  musicians,  etc.  explored  themselves  intimately 
before  their  psychiatrists.  The  plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill  and  the  "stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness"  writing  of  several  novelists  were  greatly  Influenced  by  psychothera¬ 
pists  and  their  current  theories.  The  deep  therapeutic  exploration  of  the 
very  soul  was  an  adventurous,  romantic  and  painful  enterprise  somewhat  similar 
to  the  unfolding  of  a  novel.  Prolonged  psycho-analysis  brought  most  patients 
into  a  more  intimate  and  understanding  relation  with  their  therapist  than  the 
patient  usually  attained  with  spouse  or  priest. 


The  health  profession  assumed  generally  that  the  patient  got  the  most  careful 
attention  and  the  most  expert  treatm  "t  in  a  private  Interview  with  a  private 
physician  who  was  so  expert  himself  required  no  kind  of  supervision 

from  any  other  person  once  he  was  c€  intensive  psychotherapy,  carried 

to  completion,  required  so  much  of  <  M^^B^istrist's  time  and  attention  that 
he  could  treat  only  about  ten  persoi  If  the  therapist's  life  style 

was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  his  patienu^,  ™en  about  one-tenth  of  each  patient's 
income  would  have  to  go  to  support  the  therapist  for  the  two  to  five  years  the 
patient  was  in  treatment. 


Chronic  Patients 

t 

For  more  severely  ill  patients  however  it  appeared  that  society  had  developed  a 
relation  with  that  psychotic  individual  which  seemed  to  prevent  the  use  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  or  any  other  humanistic  sort  of  therapy.  These  psychotic  people  re¬ 
sponded  extremely  slowly  to  any  attempt  at  change.  They  maintained  very 
poorly  any  Intimate  friendships.  They  produced  pain  for  their  therapists  as  well 
as  for  their  families  and  neighbors.  They  provided  no  prestige  for  families  or 
therapists.  The  natural  tendency  then  was  to  treat  them  with  an  objective  detach¬ 
ment  using  mechanistic  means  such  as  electric  shock  treatment,  drugs,  automatic 
custodial  procedures  or  behavior  modification  techniques. 

Nevertheless,  as  psychotherapy  itself  gained  in  prestige  and  effectiveness,  it 
attracted  some  families  who  could  support  a  severely  ill  member  in  intensive  psy¬ 
chotherapy.  Certain  psychotic  patients  of  a  type  Freud  had  held  untreatable  were 
accordingly  treated  at  Burghoelzi,  Shepherd-Prat t  and  Chestnut  Lodge.  Such  psy¬ 
chiatrists  as  Eugen  Bleuler,  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  and  Freida  Fromra-Reichman  ad¬ 
vanced  the  technique  and  theory  of  humanistic  psychotherapy  in  these  hospitals. 

It  might  appear  from  the  above  that  this  deep  exploration  and  understanding  of 
the  human  individual  continued  because  it  paid  off  in  dollars  for  the  therapists 
who  gave  close  attention  to  individuals.  This  economic  force  was  not  however 
the  only  cause  of  the  deep  concern  for  individuals  in  those  times.  Many  thera¬ 
pists  for  instance  felt  that  the  practice  of  psychotherapy  with  Interesting 
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patients  developed  the  therapist’s  own  individuality  and  his  own  understanding 
of  relationships  among  people. 

The  Individual:  Elitist  or  Member? 


Furthermore,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  many  well  educated 
people  felt  their  separate  individuality  was  being  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
bureaucracies.  The  elitist  maneuvers  of  the  captains/,  of  politics,  of  industry  • 
and  of  the  great  service  professionals  had  pushed  aside  many  well  educated 
people  along  with  the  average  person.  For  some  of  the  non-elitists,  unions  and 
associations  made  a  ladder  to  the  ranks  of  the  elite.  For  others,  intensive 
psychotherapy  provided  an  attention,  a  concern,  and  a  help  which  was  more  in¬ 
tense  than  they  could  obtain  from  associations,  churches,  industries  or  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  This  intensive  psychotherapy  became  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  individ¬ 
ualism. 

When  large  numbers  of  people  demanded  recognition  of  their  own  individuality  on 
a  par  with  the  captain*s  of  industry,  politics,  etc.,  psychotherapy  and  the  study 
of  existentialism  along  with  some  of  the  new  religions  helped  these  peopxe  to 
assume  separate  individuality.  This  new  sort  of  individuality  became  even  more 
distinctive  and  self-conscious  than  the  individualism  of  the  elite  which  was 
often  absorbed  into  the  "party-line"  or  the  company  policy  in  order  to  obtain 
self-hood  in  the  work  groups. 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  twentieth  century  individualism — this  con¬ 
cern  for  the  individual  as  against  society  or  against  the  corporate  mind?  Let's 
go  back  to  one  of  Europe’s  best  loved  proofs  of  individuality.  Descartes,  in  the 
1600*s,  tried  to  doubt  that  he  himself  existed  as  a  person.  But,  he  found  that 
even  to  doubt  such  existence  proved  that  someone  was  doing  some  thinking.  Accord 
ingly,  he  said  "Cogito  Ergo  Sum" — I  think-  therefore  I  am.  From  this  basic 
"certainty"  he  built  up  his  philosophy. 

Now,  even  if  an  individual  expert  existed  as  a  person  he  could  not  exist  as  a 
protagonist  of  a  particular  trade  of.  profession  unless  some  other  people  paid 
him  to  do  so.  Thus,  a  man  could  not  exist  as  a  shoemaker  if  everyone  stopped 
wdaring  shoes.  Barefoot  people  do  not  contribute  to  the  identity  of  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  ’In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  psychiatrists  could  not 
continue  to  practice  their  art  unless  someone  paid  them.  Since  the  highest 
prestige  in  psychiatric  work  depended  on  treating  individuals  privately,  then 
an  individual  who  could  not  pay  could  not  contribute  much  to  the  identity  of  a 
high  prestige  psychiatrist'.  Psychiatrists  were  intensely  concerned  with  in¬ 
dividuals  in  those  days.  Individuals  paid  them.  "The  individual  pays;,  therefore 
the  individual  exists" — expendo  ergo  sum. 

1  2 

Freud  and  other  psychoanalysts  ’  explained  how  patients  did  not  improve  so,  well 
in  psychotherapy  if  the  patients  themselves  did  not  pay  for  the  therapy.  Freud 
advocated  then  that  every  patient  should  pay  his  own  bilj.  Since  the  cost  of 
therapy  to  any  one  patient  was  very  great,  patient's  wanted  insurance  to  pay 
for  their  analysis.  Eventually,  the  psychotherapists  who  needed  bread  and  butter 
overrode  Freud  and  began  to  think  it  was  perfectly  all  right  for  the  individual 
treatment  to  be  paid  for  by  some  form  of  medicare  or  Insurance.  Thus,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  therapists  to  take  money  from  sick  people.  As  long  as 
therapists  were  payed  in  the  name  of  an  individual,  the  individual's  existence 
could  contribute  to  the  existence  of  the  therapists. 
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Freud^  later  in  his  career  anticipated  that  the  best  of  psychoanalytic  therapy 
would  some  day  have  to  be  offered  free  of  charge  to  the  poor.  He  thought 
however  that  giving  better  insight  without  improving  their  economic  condition 
might  make  the  poor  even  more  miserable. 

In  state-owned  organizations  the  VA,  the  military  and  in  some  other  big  in¬ 
stitutions,  many  professionals  were  on  a  straight  salary.  The  pay  was  not  con¬ 
tingent  upon  what  happened  to  the  patient.  Their  existence  as  therapists  did 
not  depend  on  the  existence  of  patients  as  individuals  but  only  upon  the  state's 
concerns  about  social  problems. 

When  states  like  California  began  to  purchase  services  from  hospitals  and 
clinics,  the  pay  could  depend  upon  the  services  rendered.  Follow  up  by  the 
State  showed  whether  the  individual  patients  and  their  families  were  changing 
for  the  better.  The  pay  could  be  made  contingent  upon  whether  rates  of  suicide 
or  delinquency  decreased  within  a  community — whether  alcoholics  stopped  drinking, 
got  jobs,  etc.  These  clinics  ultimately  earned  less  when  patients  got  sicker, 
lost  their  jobs  or  had  to  go  to  a  State  hospital. 

Especially  when  communities  began  to  administer  their  o\m  service  grants,  the 
pay  of  some  therapists  became  contingent  upon  the  preventive  services  delivered 
to  the  society  as  a  whole — delivered  to  the  responsible  group,  family,  neigh¬ 
bors,  fellow  workers,  etc.  and  not  merely  to  the  individual  member. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  it  is  now  becoming  important  for 
therapists  to  learn  how  to  improve  styles  of  behavior  within  a  community. 
Neighborhoods  and  small  communities  need  to  become  responsible  for  their  own 
behavior  and  to  control  that  behavior  among  neighbors.  This  behavior  itself 
is  generally  expressed  by  particular  individuals  but  face-to-face  local  groups 
can,  with  professional  participation,  retain  responsibility  for  their  members. 

The  therapist's  understanding  of  this  development  of  local,  social  responsibility 
becomes  now  as  important  as  his  understanding  of  the  individual  patient's  growth, 
development,  pathology,  etc. 


The  Passing  of  Elitism 


Well,  what  has  happened  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  that  is  different  from  all 
the  past  centuries?  The  difference  as  I  see  it  is  that  we  have  begun  to  move 
away  from  an  elitist  way  of  managing  our  society’s  progress  to  a  more  democratic 
way. 


The  elitist  theory  works  like  this;  a  certain  country  is  very  poor.  Every¬ 
body  in  it  lives  a  miserable  life.  They  all  work  12  hours  a  day.  No  one  has 
time  to  do  research  on  labor-saving  devices  or  better  ways  to  produce  food,  trans¬ 
portation,  sanitation,  entertainment,  medicine,  etc.  The  country  then  solves 
this  problem  by  getting  95%  of  the  people  to  work  16  hours  a  day  instead  of  12 
so  that  a  select  5%  can  carry  out  the  work  of  research,  medicine,  qf  government, 
etc.  These  elite  few  then  make  great  progress  and  live  a  more  stimulating  life 
themselves.  The  Inventions,  knowledge  and  the  skills  which  improve  the  elitist 
life  style  can  later  be  used  to  benefit  the  majority.  Eventually  the  majority 
itself  can  get  by  with  working  only  8  hours  a  day-  They  will  have  good  sanitation 
plenty  of  entertainment,  etc.  Even  after  such  success  the  society  usually  main- 
tai.is  some  elitist  attitudes.  People  feel  that  they  are  living  a  full  and  success 
ful  life  if,  as  they  become  older,  a  more  prestigious  group  accepts  them.  They 
move  from  the  role  of  a  machine  operator  to  the  role  of  a  researcher  or  govern¬ 
ment  manager  or  a  big  business  executive. 
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The  improvement  in  democracy  is  not  necessarily  an  improvement  in  humane  re¬ 
lations  amo.ng  individuals.  The  authoritarianism  of  Josiah  Wedgewood  or  J.  D. 

^  Rockefeller  is  being  replaced  by  the  power  of  the  corporate  staff  within  great 
"  institutions.  Decisions  are  contributed  to  by  a  greater  number  of  people — some¬ 
times  contributed  to  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  There  are  signs  even  now  that 
the  "new  class"  as  Djilas^  calls  the  corporate  bureaucratic  staff  is  passing 
away  in  favor  of  a  less  elitist  democracy  where  people  will  participate  in  de~ 

;  cisions  affecting  their  own  welfare  and  will  take  responsibility  for  rates  of 
delinquency  and  of  social  difficulties  to  which  they  themselves  contributed 
such  as  the  stimulation  of  executive  corruptions,  rejection  of  certain  races  or 
handicaps . 


Elitism  can  be  illustrated  from  ancient. Greece  and  Rome  where  almost  all  the 
famous  persons  were  elitists  whose  aristocratic  life  was  made  possible  by  the 
work  of  women,  slaves  and  lower  class  artisans.  These  great  men  were  unique 
personalities  highly  developed  as  individualists.  Each  thoughthis  own  autonomous 
thoughts.  It  is  harder  for  us  to  distinguish  between  the  thoughts  of  one  slave 
and  those  of  another. 

We  must  remember  slaves  in  Greece  did  have  a  place  in  the  household  or  in  the 
extended  family.  They  were  investments  for  their  master.  Even  a  rich  man 
could  hardly  afford  to  maltreat  his  investments.  With  the  Industrial  Revolution 
however  the  workers  were  not  investments,  they  were  simply  Interchangeable  parts. 
They  could  be  hired  and  fired  at  the  will  of  the  managers  and  there  was  a  cornu¬ 
copia  of  other  workers  out  there  in  the  towns.  Thus,  they  were  de-huraanizcd  in  a 
way  most  slaves  were  not.  When  labor  unions  became  influential,  de-humanized 
workers  received  certain  benefits  such  as  safer  working  conditions,  shorter  hours, 
pension,  etc.  These  benefits  however  did  not  necessarily  get  rid  of  the  de¬ 
humanization.  A  large  bureaucratic  union  might  itself  de-humanize  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.  This  sometimes  led  individual  workers  to  prefer  an  authoritarian  management 
or  political  structure  which  appeared  at  least  to  pay  attention  to  them  as  human 
beings.  People  then  failed-  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  own  leaders  and  to  make 
it  unrewarding  for  leaders  to  play  God,  to  engage  in  unethical  campaign  practices, 
to  be  coerced  unfairly  by  selfish  special  interest  groups.’ 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  United  States — such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams — were  themselves  elitists  but  they  Were  interested  in 
eventually  developing  a  more  democratic  society.  The  founding  fathers  tried  to 
establish  equal  civil  rights  for  all  individuals  (ct  least  for  all  citizens) . 
Nevertheless,  the  effectiveness  of  one's  civil  rights  depended  upon  one's  power 
in  the  society.  Furthermore,  the  society  as  a  whole  continued  to  believe  that 
individuals  in  the  lower  classes  or  the  darker  races  had  less  innate  capacity  for 
reaching  the  knowledge,  skill  and  social  responsibility  proper  to  the  contemporary 
elite. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  however  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  potential  of  individuals  does  not  depend  upon  their  social  class  or  race. 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  a  whole  social  group  or  a  whole  race  can  behave  re¬ 
sponsibly  coward  itself  and  toward  other  groups.^  A  coimunity  thus  understanding 
Itself  and  maintaining  responsibility  for  itself  can  handle  its  own  rates  of  de¬ 
linquency,  school  dropouts  and  mental  illness,  its  own  absenteeism,  accidents, 
irresponsible  parents,  employment  of  the  handicapped.  Each  will  cure  its  own 
problems  better  than  those  problems  could  be  cured  when  the  coiranunity  left  them 
to  some  distant  private  expert  or  governmental  organization.  The  distant  experts 
can  be  useful  consultants  or  teachers  to  the  community  as  the  community  develops 
understanding  and  control  of  itself. 


Expendo  Ergo  Sum 


However  well  educated  the  professionals  may  be,  they  cannot  themselves  develop  . 
and  beautify  the  life  in  a  community  which  la  not  their  own.  Experts  who  live 
In  the  suburbs  have  sometimes  felt  that  they  knew  best  how  to  revise  the  housr. 

Ing  and  the  life  in  the  ghetto  so  that  ghetto  people  would  grow  up  into  better 
individuals,  become  mpre  nearly  like  suburban  people.  These  experts  have  se¬ 
duced  the  ghetto  by  means  of  grants  or  other  forces  to  go  along  with  the  ideas 
of  the  suburban  experts.  They  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the  ghetto  to  de¬ 
termine  responsibly  "their  own"  destiny.  A  destiny  suggested  by  experts  who 
did  not  live  among  them  and  share  the  problems  of  the  ghetto.  In  time,  most 
of  these  elitist-managed  changes  failed  and  the  ghetto  became  more  angry. 

Heretofore,  the  residents  of  the  ghetto  have  not  paid  the  experts  and  therefore 
the  experts  did  not  understand  that  the  residents  really  existed  quite  as  truly 
as  the  experts’  did.  A  larger  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  experts  themselves 
have  not  expended  a  part  of  their  own  lives  within  the  ghetto  and  thus  for  the 
residents  they  do  not  exist  "as  one  of  us".  Furthermore,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  elitists  could  not  believe  that  a  local  community 
could  stand  responsible  for  its  own  problems  nor  xould  they  believe  that  lower 
class  people  could  absorb  the  same  education  as  upp^r  class  people. 

Of  course,  the  main  trouble  today  is  that  the  local  communities  by  a  sort  of 
momentum  of  belief  generally  continue  to  think  what  the  traditional  elitists 
have  told  them  long  ago — that  a  local  community  cannot  really  handle  its  own 
problems  as  well  as  elite  experts  can  handle  them.  Furthermore,  many  individ¬ 
uals  or  communities  love  to  have  an  "expert"  take  care  of  problems  for  them  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  care  does  not  improve  the  community's  skills  but  • 
only  makes  them  more  dependent.  This  expert  steals  from  it*s  control  the  com¬ 
munity's  rates  of  delinquency  and  illness. 

If  we  want  all  social  life  to  improve  to  the  highest  point  of  evoluciun  we  have  ' 
reached  scientifically,  the»j(l)  experts  must  be  paid  in  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
munities  they  work  for  and  not  merely  in  the  name  of  individuals  who  may  be 
symptoms  in  that  community  and  (2)  experts  must  become  incarnate  by  at  least 
temporarily  residing  in  that,  community,  and  thus  lead  the  community  to  feel 
that  the  experts  exist  as  members  of  the  community. 

Essence 

lloney  receivable  in  the  name  of  an  individual  brings  that  individual  into  clear 
and  visible  existence  before  the  professional — the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  other 
practitioner.  Since  nobody  wants  to  pay  for  treatment  for  family  members  of  a 
sick  person,  such  members  are  usually  not  considered  treatable  and  no  Important 
therapy  is  offered.  In  group  therapy  the  treatment  is  typically  directed  at  each 
individual  member — not  at  the  group  itself.  The  group  does  not  pay.  Only  in¬ 
dividual  members  pay..  Therefore,  the  group  does  not  exist.  Only  a  cluster  of 
individuals  exist. 

Some  mental  health  professionals  do  not  consider  themselves  totally  committed 
to-  a  particular  set  of  techniques.  They  try  to  assess  how  a  community's  rates  of 
non-effectiveness  may  be  decreased — how  its  human  economics  may  be  improved. 

They  develop  then  what  succession  of  techniques  and  relationships  may  accomplish 
this.  They  do  not  judge  themselves  by  the  amount  of  effort  they  put  out  nor  by 
the  number  of  patients  seen.  They  judge  the  outcome  of  their  work  as  it  affects 
the  sick  and  the  well.  Tht /  encourage  the  community  to  take  responsibility  for 
its  owTi  rates  of  disease,  mental  retardation,  suicide,  accidents,  delinquency,  etc. 
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They  encourage  it  to  pay  not  only  in  dollars  but  in  tolerance  and  in  industrial 
and  domestic  utilization  of  certain  patients.  Munlcipium  expendet  ergo  municipli^ 
est. 
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Philosophy  in  a  New  Key  (Harvard, -1957) 

Every  era  has  its  own  philosophical  attitudes,  its  own  way  of  looking  at  the  world, 
its  own  fundamental  assumptions  which  are  mostly  unconscious  but  without  which  there 
is  no  discourse.  Questions  asked  employing  these  assumptions  make  the  framework 
upon  which  all  facts  are  plotted.  Such  questions  frame  the  rewriting  of  history — pollt 
ical  history  and  philosophical  .history.  With  a  certain  set  of  assumptions,  a  certain 
number  of  philosophical  systems  are  possible  and  no  other  systems  ever  occur  to 
people  of  that  era. 

Any  one  era  will  consider  false  many  of  the  assumptions  made  by  a  foreign  era,  but 
any  assumptions  are  better  than  no  assumptions.  No  assumptions  lead  to  no  discourse 
and  no  discourse  leads  to  no  reasoning  life.  A  great  deal  of  life  can  be  lived 
fairly  well  on  false  assumptions. 

For  example,  the  Western  world  assumes  it  a  necessary  quality  of  nature  that  a 
person  can  possess  something.  But  no  one  ever  saw  a  possessive  connection  between 
a  person  and  a  thing.  Possession  is  an  arbitrary  man-made  convenience.  We  also 
assume  that  everything  has  a  cause  and  an  effect,  and  yet  we  can  only  see  that  the 
effect  follox^s  its  cause  in  time..  We  cannot  observe  any  other  connection.  We 
assume  further  than  an  hour  for  Joe  is  the  same  as  an  hour  for  Jim.  An  hour  in  Los 
Angeles  is  the  same  as  an  hour  in  New  York.  We  assume  the  past  is  unchanging,  and 
that  we  cannot  affect  it.  We  assert  that  the  living  are  worth  more  emotional  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  dead — but  we  often  fail  to  practice  that.  We  assume  one  race  is 
fundamentally  as  intelligent,  as  healthy,  as  beautiful,  etc.  as  another.  But  no 
research  and  development  project  would  ever  be  financed  Inv^atigate  such  an 
assumption.  We  assume  the  photograph  is  more  true  to  nature  than  a  drawing.  Ws  for- 
get  that  a  photograph  is  a  symbolic  representation,  just  /•s  a  drawing  is.  We  assume 
airplanes  fly  because  of  the  skill  of  the  pilot  and  because  of  the  :  ^ws  of  aero¬ 
dynamics.  Yet,  regardless  of  the  skill  of  each  pilot  and  mechanic,  planes  would  not 
fly  in  a  demoralized  country  too  disorganized  to  maintain  flights.  We  assume  that 
an  idea  must  be  set  into  the  form  of  a  "problem”  before  a  modern  mind — certainly 
before  a  bureaucracy — can  work  upon  it.  A  corporation  may  see  nothing  but  problems, 
even  though  it  says,  "We  have  no  problems".  No  problems  imply  no  progress,  and  for 
a  corporation  this  implies  no  life  but  only  a  stagnation.  We  assume  the  written 
word  has  more  authority  and  truth  than  the  spoken  word  or  even  than  the  act.  We 
set  lawyers  and  scientists  to  refuting  each  other  in  literary  combat  as  a  method  of 
arriving  at  truth. 

The  largest  block  to  our  understanding  of  man’s  mind,  its  creativity  and  its  range 
of  symbolization,  is  the  lack  of  desegration.  Women  are  emancipated  (though  still 
segregated  into  separate,  but  equal,  toilet  facilities  and  hospital  units).  The 
U.S.  has  desegregated  races  but  still  considers  "primitive"  cultures  on  other  cont¬ 
inents  a  lower  form  of  culture  than  ours,  a  lower  form  of  thinking — in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  their  very  complicated  lore  and  language. 

This  is  related  to  the  assumption  that  everything  has  a  beginning.  We  assume  lang¬ 
uage  must  have  had  a  gradual  beginning;  developing,  perhaps  from  signs  to  symbols, 
from  animals  to  man,  from  primitive  to  modern.  We  erroneously  assume  that  historic¬ 
ally  later  languages  are  more  complex,  more  expressive,  more  accurate,  more  highly 
symbolic.  We  see  all  non-European — or  indeed  all  non-American — countries  as  "de¬ 
veloping"  countries.  They  are  lower  than  we.  We  will  help  them  to  improve.  Such 
help  makes  us  feel  superior.  We  look  at  the  inhabitants  of  Southeast  .Asia,  and  we 
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say,  "The  poor  wretches  don't  even  know  how  to  use  modern  tools.  Even  when  they  own 
a  Stillson  wrench,  they  don't  use  id  properly".  We  look  at  the  Australian  aborigine's 
boomerang’,  and  admire  it  as  an  invention  no  modern  man  has  engineered,  but  we  say, 

"If  a  good  Western  mathematician  had  tried  to  make  a  boomerang,  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded".  We  cannot  believe  that  such  a  "primitive"  culture  could  invent  something 
that  we  could  not  have  invented.  We  cannot  believe  that  our  limited  set  of  assump¬ 
tions  limits  our  reasoning.  Only  after  the  West  feels  it  has  done  better  than  the 
other  culture,  can  the  Western  man  admire  the  other  culture.  After  1865  we  were 
finally  able  to  cast  a  piece  of  iron  as  big  as  the  monumental  iron  pieces  cast  in 
India  by  King  Ashoka  21  centuries  before.  Then  we  could  admit  the  Indians  had  been 
"almost  our  equal".  Copernicus  could  not  give  credit  for  a  sun-centered  universe 
to  Aristarchus,  who  lived  twomillenia  before  him,  but  Galileo  a  century  later  could 
give  credit  to  Aristarchus  because  Galileo  was  confident  of  the  Western  mind's  own 
ability  to  understand  astronomy  even  better  than  Aristarchus. 

Language  assumptions  in  different  cultures:  English  employs  action:  "1  see  the 
flower."  Eskimo  employs  possession:  "My  eyes*  flower."  Chinese  employs  mani¬ 
festation:  "With  regard  to  the  flower". 

Thales  and  other  pre-Socratic  philosophers  asked,  "W’hat  is  all  the  world  made  of?" 

This  question  assumes  there  is  a  universal  matter — a  sort  of  "parent  substance" 
to  which  "accidents"  happen — to  which  different  qualities  attribute  themselves. 
Furthermore,  they  developed  no  philosophy  of  right  and  wrong.  They  just  assumed 
that  from  social  usage. 

Jocrates  asked,  "What  is  the  value  of  knowing. . .the  purpose  of  science... of  politics... 
of  nature?"  He  did  not  ask,  "What  answer  is  true?"  Ka  did  ask,  "What  is  truth?" 

He  did  not  try  to  describe  matter  and  motion  so  much  as  to  find  its  purpose  and  use. 

.Nowadays,  a  nan  expects  to  be  argued  into  accepting  one  school  of  thought  as  his 
own  belief.  Educated  laymen  don't  pounce  on  philosophical  books  nowadays  as  the 
contemporary  laymen  pounced  on  the  Leviathan.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  The  World 
as  Will  and  Idea. 

A  scientific  culture  succeeded  to  the  exhausted  philosophical  vision.  The  scientific 
method  was  experiment.  A  great  pile  of  data  was  its'"wo’rking  capital,"  correct  pre¬ 
diction  was  its  proof.  It  was  positivistic,  not  skeptical.  It  developed  out  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  which  in  its  turn  had  stimulated  J.  S.  Mill’s  Canons  of  Induction. 

The  reverence  and  irreverence  for  mathematics:  The  coldest  scientist  is  proud  of 
concrete  factual  knowledge,  rejecting  every  proof  except  empirical  evidence,  and 
yet  he  accepts  the  notion  of  zero,  infinity,  the  square  root  of  minus-one,  incom¬ 
mensurable  numbers,  the  fourth  dimension....  Laymen,  who  easily  maintained  faith 
in  soul  substance,  however,  doubted  these  mathematical  notions. 

Symbolism  leads  to  logic — to  the  evaluation  of  science  itself,  to  the  quest  for 
certainty.  Symbolism  leads  to  a  psychological  study  of  emotions,  religions, 
fantasies,  arts.  But  even  symbolism  comes  in  styles.  Psychology  follows  the 
current  assumptions  of  knowledge.  In  the  days  when  sensation  was  considered  the 
chief  factor  in  knowledge,  psychologists  studied  the  sense  organs.  Today  symbols 
are  seen  as  communicators  and  organizers  of  belief.  Accordingly,  a  higher  intelli¬ 
gence  is  now  one  that  makes  a  better  use  of  symbols  and  language  (conceptualizing 
ability).  Intelligence  is  no  longer  better  sense  perceptions,  better  memory,  and 
quick  associations. 
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Genetic  psychology  is  derived  from  the  study  of  animals,  children,  and  savages. 

Its  fundamental  viewpoint  is  that  the  organism’s  responses  are  adaptive  and  are 
dictated  by  the  organism's  needs — by  its  metabolic  homeostasis,  its  need  for 
nutrition,  reproduction,  security,  etc.  It  assumes  everything  in  man  was  once 
In  the  amoeba.  The  adult  has  advanced  beyond  the  child,  the  civilized  man  has 
advanced  beyond  the  "savage."  If  a  Tibetan  Lama  developed  a  genetic  psychology, 
however,  it  would  classify  Americans  as  savages.  Americans  are  so  naive  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lama’s  world  that  they  appear  to  have  childish  thoughts.  After  all,  when 
the  Lama  was  a  child,  he  didn’t  understand  the  Lama  w’orld  either.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  that  man  becomes  civilized,  cultured,  neurotic,  educated,  or  well-bred  be¬ 
cause  of  his  adaptation  to  biological  needs.  Rather,  Le  goes  on  to  encompass  the 
many  needs  set  up  by  his  culture’s  mores,  its  language,  etc. 

A  sign  is  a  message  that  a  referent  is  near,  but  man  uses  signs  not  only  to  Ind icate 
but  to  represent  something.  This  representation  may  become  a  symbol.  Symbols  allow 
man  to  develop  attitudes  toward  absent  objects.  The  process  of  rearranging  symbols 
is  called  thinking.  The  mind  is,  therefore,  similar  to  a  telephone  exchange.  It 
stores  messages,  diverts  them  to  another  line,  answers  by  proxy,  etc.  But  this 
telephone  system  works  in  a  way  dictated  by  language  and  culture.  It  is  a  group 
system.  The  individual  draws  upon  this  group  system  in  sett-ing  up  his  own 
structure  of  mind  and  pattern  of  language. 

One  would  think  that  errors  in  symbolization  would  be  quickly  corrected  by  the 
natural  world's  rewards  and  punishments,  but  symbolic  systems  build  their  own  in¬ 
ternally  consistent  world  and  deny  all  others.  Facts  are  only  what  the  symbolic 
system  (in  part,  the  language)  allows  a  person  to  perceive.  Erroneous  formulations 
may  be  petrified  into  words  which  do  not  change,  or  into  books  which  are  never  cor¬ 
rected  by  continual  checking  with  the  current  environment.  Animals  learn  cumulative¬ 
ly  by  experience.  Man,  however,  feeds  all  perception  into  the  culture  pattern  he 
has  already  incorporated  in  earlier  life  and  which  is  continuously  kept  in  much 
the  same  order  by  society- 

Every  language  brings  to  its  speakers  its  own  interpretation  of  the  world.  Most 
Americans  don't  realize  this  because  (1)  they  usually  learn  French,  Russian,  or 
some  other  European  language  which  has  a  world-view  relatively  close  to  English, 

(2)  the  student  usually  learns  even  these  European  languages  as  if  they  were  simply 
secret  codes  for  English  thought.  After  all,  he  learns  the  new  language  in  terms 
of  the  symbolic  world  he  already  knows — the  world  of  English. 

A  continuous  rumination  within  the  social  and  the  personal  symbolic  system  is 
the  purpose  of  human  life  and  of  civilization.  Man's  perceptions  and  behavior 
are  determined  by.  the  culture’s  way  of  thinking.  A  man  faces  the  mind  of  the 
culture  and  absorbs  it  within  himself.  His  perception  is  not  tied  to  the  natural 
world  like  that  of  animals,  who  face  little  except  the  natural  world.  Animals  do 
quite  well  without  any  culture  except  that  forced  on  them  by  the  balanced  terrarium. 
Man  performs  his  natural  biological  functions  hardly  better  than  animals.  But 
every  culture  continues  its  own  specific  way  of  behaving  and  calls  it  "human"  as 
if  that  were  natural  to  all  peoples.  The  language  and  the  cultural  mores  maintain 
themselves  even  at  the  expense  of  the  individual-  The  individual  will  sacrifice 
himself  for  "his"  way  of  life.  The  culture  will  find  executioners  to  get  fid  of 
members  who  disturb  the  culture’s  way  of  thinking  and  of  viewing  the  world.  Man’s 
i^thical  adaptation  of  symbols  to  the  real  world,  then,  is  properly  cultured  life. 
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Accordingly,  man  is  not  an  animal  raised  to  the  nth  power.  For  man  has  a  social 
mind  which  exists  not  in  his  brain  but  in  his  society.  It  Is  this  social  mind 
which  has  evolved  and  and  progressed  so  far  and  which  delivers  a  personal  mind 
to  each  newborn.  Whatever  social  mind  certain  animals  have  does  not  progress  very 
much.  Most  of  a  dog's  mind  develops  in  the  interface  between  himself  and  his 
natural  world,  not  between  himself  and  his  social  world.  There  is  very  little 
dog  culture  to  be  passed  on.  The  man  inherits  the  social  mind  in  his  own  times, 
say  in  1970,  but  not  as  it  was  in  1870.  The  dog  comes  into  almost  the  same  in  1970 
as  other  dogs  did  in  1870. 

Magic  is  not  a  method  but  a  language.  It  is  a  part  of  ritual.  Freud,  in  Totem  and 
Taboo,  thought  that  ritual  acts  were  motivated  by  compulsion  but  not  by’purpose. 

Such  acts  satisfy  or  relieve  an  inner  conflict.  They  aren't  really  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  future,  they  don't  even  relieve  the  conflict  for  long.  The  object  is 
to  contine  the  life  of  the  ritual,  not  the  life  of  the  person.  Consider  the  "organ¬ 
ization  man,"  who  consciously  commits  himself  to  the  organization — or  the  teacher, 
the  Communist  worker,  the  judge,  and  staff  officer — putting  duty  before  instincts 
and  before  other  demands  of  society,  such  as  religion  and  family. 

The  transformations  of  experience  which  primitive  men  make  into  rituals  are  normal 
for  them  but  are  apt  to  be  pathological  in  civilized  society.  We  cannot,  then, 
take  up  a  ritual  today  unless  it  can  be  rationalized  by  science.  The  Jewish  pro¬ 
hibition  upon  pork  is  disturbing  unless  we  can  rationalize  it  with  trichinosis, 
and  deny  the  Jewish  prohibition  of  all  the  other  things  which  now  seem  irrational. 
For  instance  the  prohibition  against  turning  on  the  lights  on  Saturday.  Modern 
society  has  its  own  proper  ritual,  which  is  not  pathological  for  it.  You  can  now  b 
be  an  atheist  without  blame,  but  you  must  not  fall  to  say  "excuse  me"  in  order  to 
undo  a  hurt  you  have  done  to  someone. 

Meaning  is  not  a  quality  which  can  be  described.  It  is  a  function  of  a  word.  It 
is  the  role  of  a  word  among  all •other- words.  To  know  the  full  meaning  of  one  word.  ^ 
you  must  know  how  it  functions  in  relation  to  every  other  term  in  the  vocabulary. 

At  least  two  things  are  related  to  the  term  that  "means"  (1)  an  ob j  ect  which  is 
"meant"  and  (2)  a  subj  ect  who  uses  Chat  term.  This  is  purely  Western  thinking. 

A  sign  stands  in  a  one-to-one  correlation  with  its  object.  The  difference  between 
sign  and  object  is  that  the  subject  (person)  for  whom  the  sign  and  object  constitute 
a  path,  must  find  the  objects  more  interesting  than  the  signs  but  the  sign  more 
easily  available;  then  he  can  manipulate  the  concrete  objects  as  examples  of  the 
way  signs  indicate  a  process.  A  sign  may  be  of  an  act  or  of  an  object.  A  symbol, 
however,  is  of  a  conception. 

Edward  Sapir,  in  "Language"  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  p.  159,  said 
that  the  function  of  language  was  primarily  a  vocal  actualization  of  the  tendency 
to  see  reality  symbolically.  Secondarily,  it  became  an  instrument  of  coissunication. 
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THE  MEDIA  —  ITS  EFFECT  ON  WAR  AND  THE  THOUGHT  MARKET 

By  M.  D-  Parrish 

The  Permanent  Media  -  Writings 

In  the  days  when  books  and  pamphlets  were  about  the  only  media  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  -  aside  from  word  of  mouth  -  almost 
every  publication  had  time  to  be  criticized  and  evaluated  in  other 
publications  before  it  could  influence  a  whole  population  to  commit 
itself  to  war,  to  religious  persecution  or  other  mass  movements. 

Even  so,  the  pamphleteers  influenced  the  French  revolution  Thomas 
Paine  our  own  revolutionary  war.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  anu  many  other 
pamphleteers  affected  us  during  the  American  Civil  War.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  claimed  that  he  was  personally  able  to  precipitate 
the  Spanish  American. War  by  means  of  his  newspapers. 

The  Ephemeral  Media  -  Talk  and  Image 

The  advent  of  radio  made  it  much  easier  to  spread  propaganda,  and  thus 
to  influence  masses  of  people  toward  buying  Ford  cars,  electing  a 
president,  or  going  to  war.  Radio  broadcasts  got  to  millions  of 
people  at  the  same  moment;  and  criticisms  of  such  programs,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  had  to  follow  almost  immediately.  By  means  of 
radio,  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Hitler  and  Stalin  produced  their  most 
immediate  effect  upon  the  mass  of  their  people.  World  War  II  then, 
was  a  radio  war.  The  popular  support  for  war  was  gained  largely  by 
means  of  radio.  Enemies  beamed  radio  information  into  each  other’s 
territories  with  the  same  tenacity  with  which  they  launched  bombing 
raids  or  artillary  barrages. 

The  messages  of  radio  were  more  immediate  and  compelling  than  the 
messages  in  books  and  newspapers.  This  was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  seldom  any  record  of  radio  messages  for  the  people  to 
review  a  week  later  or  to  check  whether  the  messages  turned  out  to 
be  false.  Newspapers  were  only  a  little  more  permanent,  but  pamphlets 
and  books  could  be  held  and  criticized  over  time.  Such  print  was 
constrained  to  be  a  bit  more  responsible. 

The  War  in  the  Living  Room 

The  Vietnam  War  was  a  TV  war.  Books,  newspapers,  movies  and  radio  had 
relatively  little  effect  on  the  public  feeling  in  America.  The  reason 
for  TV's  influence  was  not  simply  that  more  people  looked  at  TV  than 
listened  to  radios  or  read  newspapers;  rather,  TV  influenced  because 
its  message  was  so  extremely  vivid  and  convincing,  xf  we  read  in  a  book 
or  even  in  a  newspaper  that  the  Saigon  Chief  of  Police  had  stepped 
up  to  a  manacled  Viet  Cong  member  and  shot  his  in  the  head,  then  most 
American  people  would  have  wondered  what  circumstances  were  yet  to  be 
revealed  in  the  next  few  days  about  the  necessity  for  such  an  act, 
about  whether  the  Chief  of  Police  was  coerced,  whether  h  was  insane, 
whether  the  act  was  necessary  at  the  moment  to  save  other  lives,  etc.. 
But  instead  of  reading  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  or  hearing  the  very 
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shot  on  the  radio,  millions  of  Americans  actually  saw  on  their  TV  sets 
the  Chief  .of  Police  point  his  pistol  at  the  insurgent’s  head,  and 
saw  the  head  bounce  with  the  impact  of  the  ballet.  They  saw  the 

grimace  on  the  victim’s  face - they  believed  that  they  were  participant 

witnesses  ,to  an  act  of  history  which  was  occurring  in  the  here  and  now. 
It  was  as  if  they  were  watching  through  a  keyhole  in  their  living  room 
door.  Millions  of  Americans  were  immediately  incensed. 

This  act  occurred  on  TV  in  1969,  during  the  famous  Tet  offensive. 

Many  other  more  spectacular  acts,  for  good  and  for  bad,  occurred  in 
Vietnam  that  year,  but  only  the  ones  which  occurred  on  TV  were  of  much 
effect  in  America.  If  a  sensational  act  such  as  this  happens  to  be 
recorded  on  the  TV  camera,  it  will  surely  be  shown  many  times  in 
America,  frr  such  an  act  on  TV  sells  a  lot  of  beer  in  America,  and  it 
brings  a  lot  of  prestige  to  the  broadcasting  company-  Even  if  such 
acts  were  rare  occurrences  in  Vietnam,  they  would  become  frequent 
occurrences  on  TV. 

Realizing  this  nature  of  TV,  Marshall  McLuhag,  in  the  early  1960 *s 
predicted  that  America  could  never  win  a  war  in  Vietnam.  For,  such 
a  war  would  have  to  be  supported  by  a  nation  of  TV  viewers  who  thought 
they  were  getting  as  good  a  feel  for  the  war  as  were  the  people  actually 
on  the  spot  in  Vietnam. 

Many  people  say  they  like  to  watch  TV  because  they  like  to  see  "history 
in  the  making".  By  watching  selected  episodes  of  a  military  action 
vever,  they 'do  not  see  history  in  the  making;  rather,  the  audience 
--_-elf  becomes  history  in  the  making.  For  if  the  audience  saw  different 
episodes  or  no  episodes  in  this  campaign,  its  support  toward  the  war 
would  be  different. 

It  sometimes  appears  from  Marshall  McL-han’s  writings  that  he  thinks 
any  TV  controlled  population  would  lose  a  war  against  an  equally 
numerous  radio  controlled  population.  This  may  be  true  if  both 
populations  are  culturally  alike,  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  Asian  people  do  not  react  to  TV  and  movies  the  sane  as  Americans  do 

Asians  Seem  Different 

About  1945,  Ruth  Benedict  reported  in  The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword, 
that  her  research  showed  Japanese  audiences  responded  with  war-like 
emotions  to  news  raels  which  showed  Japanese  soldiers  being  slaughtered 
in  China,  or  sweating  and  suffering  on  the  carch.  The  audiences  felt 
that  they  should  work  harder  to  support  these  soldiers.  She  found 
that  American  audiences  faced  with  similar  news  reels  reacted  with 
horror  and  with  a  determination  to  end  such  conflicts. 

In  1905,  the  Russian  military  forces,  having  surrounded  the  Japanese 
garrison  at  Port  Arthur,  felt  they  had  convinced  the  Japanese  that  their 
situation  was  hopeless.  They  asked  the  Japanese  to  surrender;  the 
Japanese  refused,  and  died  in  battle  to  the  last  man.  The  Russians, 
simply  could  not  understand  this  "stupidity”  -  an  army  which  died 
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rather  than  living  to  fight  again.  The  moral  seemed  to  be  that  you 
could  humiliate  Russians,  Germans  and  other  Europeans  aitd  perhaps 
get  them  to  do  your  bidding,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  humiliate 
Asians  or  to  make  them  lose  face  and  still  expect  them  to  cooperate 
in  any  way.  This  was  further  exemplified  in  World  War  II.  After  the 
Germans  had  surrendered  unconditionally,  the  Japanese  refused  such 
surrender,  even  after  they  had  been  atom  bombed.  The  Japanese 
surrendered  only  after  an  American  Navy  captain  explained  on  an  official 
radio  broadcast  that  of  course,  the  United  States  would  not  demand  that 
the  Japanese  lose  their  emperor.  The  Japanese  thereupon  surrendered 
without  feeling  they  had  been  humiliated. 

A  more  recent  example  of  possible  American  misunderstanding  of  an 
Asian  people  is  the  American  attempt  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  conference  table  by  bombing  Hanoi. 

Llke-Us  or  Else  Non-Human 

It  is  only  natural  for  us  all  'to  assume  that  other  people  will  react 
the  same  as  we,  ourselves  to  bombing,  to  praise,  to  love,  to 
embarrassment,  etc..  Sometimes,  we  are  forced  to  make  immediate 
decisions  to  behave  in  a  certain  way  about  a  foreign  people.  VJe 
should  go  ahead  and  make  the  decision,  but  realize  that  we  are  making 
it  in  ignorance.  Just  before  the  decision  we  know  we  are  essentially 
ignorant.  Immediately  afterward  we  defend  the  decision  as  if  it  were 
made  out  of  great  wisdom.  We  then  believe  our  own  defense.  What 
if  we  adhered  to  the  knowledge  that  we  had  been  essentially  ignorant? 
What  if  we  then,  went  ahead  to  learn  all  we  could  about  that  foreign 
culture  and  the  situation  which  faces  that  culture. 


A  small  minority  of  Americans  does  have  much  knowledge  about  Asian 
people.  The  advice  of  these  Americans  contributes  to  the  U.S.  Government*! 
action  in  Asia,  Such  advice  has  little  permanent  effect,  however, 
for  soon  the  great  mass  of  American  people  force  the  government  to 
act  in  the  way  that  TV  has  led  the  people  to  believe  is  the  best  way 
to  act. 


The  power  of  TV  over  the  American  people  may  produce  real  danger  when 
it  is  coupled  with  the  desire  of  most  American  people  to  remain  as 
uninvolved  as  possible  with  foreign  cultures  -  "charity  begins  at  home., 
let  them  learn  English.  Why  should  .we  learn  Swahili ...  All  those 
refugees  will  just  take  our  jobs  away  from  us... Chinese  people  don't 
value  life  as  we  do".  This  leads  to  the  American  support  of  the 
Trident  submarine  at  $1.5  billion  dollars  apiece  when  that  much  money 
would  pay  for  a  year's  adequate,  intensive  training  in  the  language 
and  culture  of  any  nation  on  earth  for  one  hundred  thousand  American 
soldiers.  Thus,  we  seem  prepared  to  blow  up  the  enemy  and  to  occupy 
his  country  with  an  army  which  can  not  understand  his  language--an 
army  backed  up  by  an  American  people  who  can  not  understand  the  enemy's 
culture.  Furthermore,  that  lack  of  understanding  may  have  brought' 
on  the  war  in  the  first  place. 
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The  Media  --  Its  Effect  on  the  Thought  Market 
The  TV  Audience  as  Commander-In-Chief 

The  mer'w.an  sitting  at  their  TV's  with  no  enemies  outside 

their  doors,  have  preferred  to  believe  comfortably  that  modern  war 
is  won  by  the  nations  with  the  biggest  atom  missiles,  bombers, 
submarines  and  other  distance  effecters — other  means  of  effecting 
change  without  facing  the  person  they  are  changing.  This  belief  is 
very  comfortable  because  it  does  not  force  any  change  upon  the 
American.  He  merely  sits  back  and  lives  or  dies.  Probably  dies. 

That’s  easy  -  easy  because  it  requires  no  thought.  He  only  has  to 
believe  what  he's  told  by  the  media.  Of  course,  the  media  is  not 
always  calculatedly  malignant.  Mostly,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  news 
media  that  it  must  tell  people  what  people  v;ould  like  to  hear,  or 
what  would  excite  them  -  not  what  makes  them  really  uncomfortable. 

Death  is  simple;  death  by  atom  bomb  is  particularly  simple.  It's  an 
on-off  situation;  you're  either  alive  or  dead,  most  people  think. 
Personal  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  developing  peoples  as  equals  - 
personal  involvement  without  much  personal  power  -  t>- at  is  really 
tough.  That  is  what  some  of  our  special  forces  faced;  that  is  what 
some  of  our  Peace  Corps  faced;  that  is  what  some  of  our  State 
Department  and  military  faced  on  the  ground,  toe  to  toe  with  people 
of  other  cultures.  That  requires  the  most  excruciating  of  human 
pain  -  thinking. 

'  te  ‘icapeqoats 

So,  we'll  win  any  war  that  requires  the  thinking  and  the  pain  of  a 
i  few  people  on  the  spot  who  use  tools,  medicines  and  weapons  for  us  - 
or  else  we  will  lose  that  war  But,  we  pray  for  deliverance  from 
these  Uncertain  wars  which  require  painful  thinking  and  personal 
involvement  for  all  of  us  -  involvement  in  Asia... me  in  Asia  getting 
bitten ...  sweating ,  hurting,  and  worst  of  all,  changing ...  changing 
to  a  somewhat  different  me,  someone  the  folks  back  home  might  not 
quite  recognize,  someone  who  can  live  better  in  tomorrow's  world  and 
not  merely  in  the  last  centurys  world. 

But  how  can  we,  as  Americans,  become  interested  in  other  cultures, 
other  nations  -  non-European  nations?  How  can  we  become  interested 
enough  to  learn  abcut  their  cultures,  to  live  and  work  and  study  over 
there  with  them  for  awhile,  to  invite  them  here  for  awhile?  VJell, 
we  know  many  things.  We  learn  them  from  books,  from  teachers,  friends, 
etc.,  but  we  are  moved  to  national  action  by  mainly  one  thing  -  TV. 

Thus,  if  we  v'ant  to  take  a  national  action,  we  must  first  feed  ourselves 
the  right  TV  diet,  or  else  we  must  stop  looking  at  TV,  and  get 
ourselves  a  little  better  diet  in  the  other  media. 

It  seems  that  unless  we  get  some  control  of  our  masters,  the  media, 
we  are  doomed  to  fight  misconceived  wars  and  furthermore,  doomed  to 
lose  them. 
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COMBAT  PSYCHIATRY  115  VARIED  SI-TTINGS 

by 

Matthew  D.  Parrish 
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THE  GOAL 


.rnbat  Psychiatry's  goal  is  to  aintaln  the  megawcapon — the  disciplined  teara 
of  combatants.  Ultimately  the  uiegaweapon  includes  all  citizens,  but  with 
the  fragmentation  of  modern  political  support,  small  combat  teams  usually  de 
tatch  their  morals  source  from  the  main  body  of  the  nation  and  necessarily  de 
velop  certain  autonomous  morale. 


An  early  megaweapon  was  the  Macedonian  phalanx  with  its  well 
drilled  internal  coordination.  Alexander  maneuvered  such 
weapons  across  the  known  world  and  subdued  it.  The  Roman  le¬ 
gion,  more  highly  disciplined,  superseded  the  phalanx.  The 
legion  could  break  Into  smaller  maniples  and  still  fight  or 
it  could  combine  into  elastically  flexible  masses.  By  the  U.S. 
Civil  War  railroads,  factories  and  their  civilian  workers 
were  organized  along  with  the  military  to  nvike  the  nation¬ 
state  itself  a  formidable  megaweapon.  The  molecular  soldier, 
however,  has  generally  felt  little  support  from  the  total 
megaweapon,  and  so  he  Identifies  himself  with  smaller  and 
smaller  units  as  he  comes  under  taore  and  more  combat  stress. 


c 


The  duty  of  the  combat  psychiatrist  then  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
small  maniples  of  the  megav/eapon ,  in  spite  of  the  stress  of  battle  and  through 
a  network  of  staff  communications  to  maintain  upper  echelon  policies,  which 
decrease  psychia*.  Ic  casualties. 

THE  PRACTICE 

In  varied  settings  the  details  of  combat  psychiatry  operations  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  locally,  but  a  fundamental  form  of  combat  psychiatry  fits  most  of  con¬ 
ventional  t,farfare  from  W  W  I  to  Viet  Nam.  There  are  four  fundamental  feature.^ 
the  first  three  well  expressed  by  Artiss  (1963)  and  the  fourth  by  Bushard 
(1957): 

(1)  Immediacy-  Intervene  within  the  hour  after  the  individual  be¬ 
comes  a  p.sychiatric  casualty. 

(2)  Proximity-  Manage  the  casualty  within  the  battle  sector.  Do 
.not  evacuate. 

(3)  Expectancy.  Among  casualties,  medical  staff  and  visitors  main¬ 
tain  an  atmosphere  of  strong  expectancy  that  each  individual 
will  quickly  Improve  and  return  to  his  original  unit  or  if  this 
is  impossible,  then  to  dtity  within  the  same  combat  division. 

(4)  Bonding.  Bushard  describes  this  in  terms  of  commitment  and 
concurence.  The  casualty  is  enabled  to  keep  his  membership 

in  his  original  primary  group — his  squad  or  fire  team.  He  com¬ 
mits  himself  to  that  membership  and  his  commrades  concur  in  that 
commitment.  An  old  proverb  states  *'If  your  squad  accepts  you, 
the  Army  wi^  accept  you." 


The  diagnosis  of  every  psychiatric  case  in  combat  is  always  "combat  exhaustion 
That  diagnosis  is  never  applied  to  an  individual  once  lie  has  been  evacuated 
from  his  own  combat  sector.  Traditionally  the  treatment  takes  one  to  three 
days  and  employs  medication  only  cccondarily.  The  primary  modalities  are 
rest,  relaxation  and  a  supportive  orientation  tcwc’-ti  ful.l  duty  by  all  staff, 
all  other  casualties  and  vis.itors.  Normally  any  and  all  members  of  the 
mental  health  team  make  psychiatric  consult.ations  wj.th  local  surgeons,  psychia 
trie  diagnoses  ("combat  exhavj.tion  oniy"),  admission''  and  treatment  decisions. 
Evacuation  out  of  the  Division  sector,  however,  r.iuircs  an  officer's  order. 

Longer  term  treatment  and  any  e\a.:5J3tion  trora  ti-c  combat  theater  is  carried 
out  by  a  psychiatric  treatment  team  in  the  rear  which  is  clinically  roost 
effective  if  located  in  the  field  with  working  troops  and  not  attached  to 
a  hospital,  (the  Korean' War  experience).  Nowadays,  such  a  team  is  likely 
to  receive  some  casualties  directly  from  combat  action.  These  casualties 
are  the  only  individuals  the  team  diagnoses  as  "combat  exhaustion." 

4 

WIY  C0MB.4T  PSYCHIATRY  PROCEDURES  WORK 

(1)  Without  immediacy  of  intervention  the  casuality’  sits  inappro¬ 
priately  in  the  presence  of  the  physically  wounded.  He  tends  * 
to  escalate  his  symptoms  to  somehow  match  theirs.  In  time  he 
will  get  from  others  usually  some  concurrence  for  "sickness." 

Mental  health  personnel,  however,  whom  society  authorixes  to 
give  medical  concurrence  immediately  say  to  him  in  effect  "The 
caring  society  of  the  medical  profession  concurs  your  rapid 
recoveryTof  full  duty." 

(2)  In  other  words  the  expectancy  is  applied  immediately.  Tlius, 
the  casualty  is  oriented  to'ward  effectiveness,  health  and 


membership  in  a  duty  unit,  not  toward  a  sick  role.  The  soldier 
adopts  the  sick  role,  however,  when  a  medical  authority  gives 
a  "diagnosis"  which  means  in  effect  "You  are  not  really  an  adult 
human  being  like  us.  You  are  •  privllaged  to  regress  and  are 
relegated  to  a  class  of  people  we  don't  expect  much  of.  Iti 
fact,  you  have  a  right  not  to  work  or  perform  a  necessary  or  pro- 
.ductive  role  in  any  group.  Your  chief  value  is  to  provide  an 
interesting  case  problem  for  medical  personnal  and  to  reaffirm 
their  reason  for  being.  Because  of  you,  laymen,  irritated  by 
their  duties  can  get  some  vicarious  surcease  and  say,  'Well  at- 
least  some  people  are  getting  constant  care  and  love — the  sick 
people  and  our  little  children'".  Instead  of  this,  the  medic 
says,  "This  combat  exhaustion  you  feel  is  as  natural  as  pain  is 
to  the  runners  in  an  Olympic  race.  You;  •  •!:;  may  have  suffered 
the  pain  sooner  than  some  of  your  commrades-  but  you'll  be 
over  it  in  24  hours." 

(3)  Proximity.  Consider  what  happens  if  the  casualty  is  evacuated  far 
from  his  combat  sector.  In  the  rear  he  is  exposed  to  staff  who 
are  not  a  part  of  his  enterprise,  not  a  member  of  his  combat 
society,  do  not  understand  what  he  and  his  commrades  .have  to  under¬ 
go.  Very  often  the  rear  medics  have  not  faced  combat  at  all, 

much  less  combat  in  his  sector.  He  gets  no  manly  comfort  from 
them — only  babying  as  he  sees  It.  He  has  a  new  adaptation  to 
make.  , 

(4)  Bonding.  Especially  in  Viet  Nam,  members  of  the  Individuals 
combat  group  come  to  visit  him,  sometimes  the  whole  squad  visits 
him.  Since  a  particular  battle  migljt  have  only  been  a  night's 
excursion  and  return,  his  commrades  say  "Come  on  back,  man,  we 
need  you,  v;e're  going  up  the  river  tomorrow.  Don't  know  when 
we'1.1  get  back.  If  you  don't  come  you'll  miss  us."  Such  a 
group  is  hard  to  resist,  especially  when  neither  medics  nor 
other  casualties  are  concurring  in  yoiir  detachment  from  your 
natural  team.  Later  we'll  see  how  the  enemy  un-bonds  prisoners 
and  hostages. 

HOW  BONDING  DEVELOPS  A  SELF 


Usually  when  a  soldier  was  a  child,  he  became  a  member  of  a  family.  There 
were  certain  behavior.s  and  attitudes  forced  upon  him.  He  had  to  speak  En¬ 
glish,  not  Dutch.  He  had  to  eat  with  a  fork, not  chopsticks.  He  learned 
baseball,  not  cricket,  Christianity  not  Buddhism.  His  conception  of  mathe¬ 
matics  was  that  of  the  West,  not  of  China  or  ancient  Greece.  His  feel¬ 
ing  for  music  concentrated  on  subtle  harmonies  and  simple  rhythms,  rather 
than  the  subtle  melodies  of  India  or  the  complex  polyrhythras  of  Syria.  He 
learned  few  kinship  words.  Unlike  a  Malayasian,  he  had  no  idea  who  his 
grandfather's  brother's  youngest  grandson  was,  ^  He  was  comfortable  with 
these  attitudes  as  he  was  molded  into  a  self  by  that  family  In  that  en¬ 
vironment.  Within  that  narrowly  coercive  framework  he  found  leeway  to  make 
thousands  of  unique  choices.  He  thought  of  himself  as  autonomo.us.  As  long 
as  he  didn't  start  thinking  of  religion  as  a  Druid  or  of  mathematics  as  A 
Polynesian  he  would  never  be  considered  "non  human"  he  would  just  be  a 
unique  pattern  of  self.  If  he  was  a  loyal  working  member  of  a  family,  a 
workshop  or  a  street  gang,  he  could  make  it  in  the  Army.  If  he  was  an 
isolate  he  might  not  make  it. 

When  he  gets  into  the  Army  he  goes  through  another  program  of  coerced  ac¬ 
culturation.  In  Malaysia,  it  is  important  to  know  your  distant  kinfolk. 

In  the  U.S.  neighborhood,  that  is  wastefully  irrelevant.  In  the  Army  it 


is  important  to  shine  your  shoes,  salute,  to  step  otf  with  the  left  foot.  In 
the  U.S.  neighborhood,  that  is  stupidly  Irrelevant.  Thus,  in  basic  training, 
the  soldier  learns  a  new  set  of  attitudes  and  acceptable  behaviors.  Griping 
and  railing  against  the  Army  is  usually  one  informal  requirement.  In  spite 
of  this,  he  develops  at  the  work  with  his  commrades  a  feeling  of  self  con¬ 
fidence  and  joy  similar  to  that  he  feels  as  a  baseball  player  or  a  member  of 
a  surgical  team  when  his  personal  skills  fit  in  with  the  team.  This  self 
meaning  is  confirmed  as  his  team  members  concur  in  his  commitment  to  member¬ 
ship  and  his  role  in  their  team  (Bushard,  1957). 

Nevertheless,  basic  training  gives  an  Army-self  which  simply  parallels  the 
self  he  already  had  as  a  civilian.  The  commitment  and  concurrence  is  usual¬ 
ly  no  stronger  than  that  which  he  knew  back  home.  It  is  typical  of  Army 
training,  however,  that  the  closer  the  units  get  to  battle,  the  more  commit¬ 
ment  and  concurrence  increases  to  develop  a  more  secure  self. 

In  basic  training  the  civilian  becomes  the  soldier.  Later  in  advanced  train¬ 
ing  he  obtains  general  knowledge,  technical  skills  and  team  collaboration. 
l-Tnen  the  team  arrives  in  the  combat  zone,  it  will  probably  train  again — 
perhaps  in  a  mock  village  where  it  experiences  the  same  weather  and  the  same 
insect  bites  as  the  combatants  do.  As  the  team  becomes  experienced  in  combat 
the  soldiers  reach  a  high  confidence  in  each  other  and  an  understanding  of 
how  to  plan  and  coordinate  minute  by  minute  action.  They  come  to  trust  each 
other  with  their  lives.  This  degree  of  bonding  will  never  again  occur  in  the 
soldier’s  life.  Ke  will  remember  always  the  peculiarities  of  those  commrades 
the  respect . they  had  for  him,  the  joy  of  collaborating  or  the  pain  of  fail¬ 
ing  them. 

In  basic  training,  furthermore,  a  nan  trains  because  he  fears  jail  or  to  show 
off  to  his  family  or  maybe  because  he  thinks  the  bad  enemy  may  endanger  the 
national  economy  or  his  sister's  virtue.  A  nan  in  combat,  however,  does  not 
fight  for  such  reasons.  He  fights  for  his  unit,  for  this  hour,  this  place 
and  these  men.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  temporarily  outside  his  ken.  The 
soldier  in  Company  K  choggied  up  Fork  Shop  Hill  and  died  for  just  one  reason; 
the  trooper  with  The  Light  Brigade  charged  "into  the  mouth  of  Hell"  and  died 
for  just  one  reason — to  keep  his  state  in  that  unit.  Dead  he  had  no  state? 
llaybe.  It's  a  paradox,  but  that's  the  bond  that  the  combat  psychiatrist 
understands.  The  highly  trained  hospital  psychiatrist  does  not. 

To  extract  a  man  from  the  unit  which  gives  him  his  living  self,  is  to  kill 
part  of  him.  Evacuated,  he  must  make  strong  excuses  why  he  left  those  cem- 
i'.rades.  He  hopes  that  physicians  and  psychologists  will  help  him  to  be  sick. 
He  will  quickly  learn  to  interest  them  with  chronic  symptoms — bizarre  or 
logical,  conscious  or  unconscious — whatever  it  ta’tc.cs. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  COMBAT  EXHAUSTION  / 


Out  of  every  1000  people  in  any  population,  about  two  per  year  will  need 
psychiatric  hospitalization  for  deep  seated  psychiatric  illness.  Those  two 
do  not  belong  in  a  combat  unit.  The  process  of  combat  psychiatry  attempts 
to  separate  these  two.  The  most  experienced  psychiatrist  in  the  world  can¬ 
not  consistantly  determine  this  in  the  first  hour  of  symptoms.  The  im¬ 
mediate  combat  casualty  may  manifest  severe  depression,  religiousity ,  mania 
catatonia,  bizarre,  somatic  delusions,  paralysis,  severe  phobia,  etc.,  but 
out  of  1000  troops  only  two  of  these  per  year- — in  combat  or  in  garrison — 
will  actually  require  hospitalization  for  chronic  psychosis. 

c 

The  preliminary  diagnosis  of  combat  exhaustion  protects  the  cnsuallty  from 
being  labeled  with  any  other  psychiatric  diagnosis  until  enough  time  has 


has  passed  to  relievo  the  Inimediate  stress,  so  tliac  the  individual  can  roani- 
fest  his  more  natural  character  and  his  more  usual  relationship  with  his  unit 

Now  suppose  one  of  today’s  casualties  is  from  a  unit  which  has  not  seen  combat 
for  a  week,  although  it  is  in  this  conbac  sector.  Do  we  still  label  that  in¬ 
dividual  combat  exhaustio.n?  Yes,  we  do.  Combat  exhaustion  Is  the  only  p-sy- 
chiatric  diagnosis  permissible  in  the  combat  sector.  This  individual  will 
receive  -the  same  treatment,  tailored  to  his  own  symptoms,  as  any  other  person 
with  combat  exhaustion. 

Suppose  the  individual  only  has  symptoms  of  malingering  or  perhaps  shows  so 
much  antisocial  tendency  that  his  unit  and  he  simply  cannot  get  along  to¬ 
gether.  Is  he  still  labeled  combat  exhaustion?  Yes,  he  is  and  with  those 
symptoms  he  cannot  be  medical] y  evacuated.  If  the  expectancy  and  bonding 
processes  fail,  his  disposition  will  probably  bo  z,,  administrative  one 
carried  out  within  his  own  Division. 

Suppose  now  that  command  puts  so  much  "political"  pressure  on  the  Division 
psychiatrist  that  he  is  forced  to  evacuate  some  obnoxious  character  against 
clinical  judgment.  In  that  case  we  usually  find  the  Division  psychiatrists 
some  evacuatable  diagnosis  such  as  manic-depressive  psychosis.  When 
the  individual  reaches  the  back-up  psychiatric  center  it  will  be  obvious  to 
that  center  that  he  should  not  have  been  evacuated.  Since  the  treatment 
center  is  not  under  the  same  command  as  the  first  echelon  treatment,  the 
center  will  promptly  send  the  individual  back  to  duty — usually  reassuring 
command  that  this  is  a  leadership  problem  and  not  a  psychiatric  disease. 

AFTERCARE  PROBLEMS  ' 

In  Korea  and  in  Vietnam  there  were  no  locked  wards  and  no  electroshock  treat¬ 
ment.  In  most  places  tlie  casualties  were  kept  in  duty  uniform  and  not  in 
convalescent  clothes.  Attending  staff  wore  duty  uniforms  and  not  "whites" 
and  the  treatment  ccnter.s  were  in  temporary  hou.siug  such  as  tents,  quonsets 
or  light  fruoe  structures.  Once  evacuated  to  a  general  hospital  outside 
the  combat  zone,  however,  the  individual  was  likely  to  find  himself  in  a 
locked  ward,  treated  more  by  high  profe.ssionals  in  whites  than  by  peers  and 
with  most  attention  paid  to  his  diagnosis, psychodynamics,  medication  and 
behavior  control,  rather  than  to  hJs  rehabilitation  and  commitment  to  a 
duty  unit- 

Soaetimes,  he  eventually  found  civilian  researchers  and  writerSwho  expected 
him  to  break  down  again  several  times  in  his  life.  Indeed,  some 

people  expected  lots  of  future  breakdowns  among  those  combat  exhaustion 
cases  who  returned  quickly  to  duty  and  finished  a  normal  tour.  They  even 
expected  delayed  breakdowns  six  months  after  return  to  the  U.S.  .As  for 
those  soldiers  who  never  became  casualties  at  all,  some  civilians  expected 
them  to  break  down  later  because  they  fought  in  an  "immoral  war"  or  dropped 
napalm  or  became  a  P.O.W.  or  a  hostage.  Perhaps,  these  researchers,  writers 
and  others  had  a  personal  need  for  such  bceakdoiims  to  occur.  By  expressing 
that  need  in  popular  literature  or  other  media  they  could  create  a  self- 
fulfilling  negative  expectancy. 

After  W  W  I  chronic  cases  of  shell  shock,  neurocirculatory  asthenia  and 
the  "gassed"  syndrome  occupied  many  V.A.  hospital  beds.  Combat  psychiatry 
seems  to  have  prevented  most  such  chronicity.  Nevertheless,  '  ••  • ' 
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We  need  academic  doubt  of  every  principle  of  combat  psychiatry.  We  need  re¬ 
search  to  refute  any  part  that  can  be  refuted,  but  it  would  appear  that  those 
who  broadcast  the  expectancy  for  a  six  month  breakdown  syndrome  as  a  profes- 
sJ'';4al  hypothesis,  simply  don't  understand  current  knowledge  of  the  factors 
which  cause  and  which  prevent  psychiatric  moibidity. 

PRIM4RY  PREVENTION  IN  COMBAT  PSYCHIATRY 


The  role  of  any  medical  officer  in  a  forward  combat  area  is  never  simply 
treatment  and' evacuation.  He  is  also  a  staff  officer  with  the  responsibility 
of  advising  his  commander  on  the  problem  of  conserving  effective  numpower.  • 
(Glass,  1953)  This  staff  function  in  the  realm  of  prevention  is  particularly 
important  in  ‘the  medical  specialists  in  the  Division,  namely  the  psychiatrist, 
the  preventive  medicine  officer  and  the  flight  surgeon.  The  main  reason  for 
the  existence  of  these  types  of  medical  officers  In  the  Division  is  prevention. 
Young  psychiatrists  are  always  suprised  at  how  much  more  highly  respected  they 
are  the  minute  they  arrive  in  their. assigned  Division.  In  a  hospital  they 
might  have  been  treated  as  Captains.  In  the  Division  then  they  are  treated 
as  Lieutenant  ColonelA  Through  the  Division  surgeon  they  have  access  to 
the  higher  command  and  staff  personnel  of  the  Division.  It  is  usually  quite 
simple  for  them  to  obtain  transportation  to  any  spot  in  the  Division  area  and 
any  reasonable  place  in  the  country.  In  matt<‘rs  of  prevention  of  poor  duty 
peiformance  they  are  welcome  advisors  to  commanders,  personnel  officers, 
staff  judge  advocates,  provost  marshalls,  stockade  officers  as  well  as  flight 
surgeons,  battalion  surgeons  and  other  medical  personnel.  Of  course,  if  the 
phychiatrist  stays  in  his  "office"  ho  will  not  be  so  trusted  nor  so  respected. 
When  officers  get  to  know  him  In  Division  Hcadqn.nrters,  in  the  battalion 
aid  stations,  in. the  stockade,  in  the  Chaplains  office,  etc.  then  it  is  a 
different  matter.  He  certainly  helps  to  reduce  nonhattle  casualties  such 
as  preventable  malaria,  accidents,  alcoholism,  severe  delinquency  and  mis¬ 
treatment  of  indigenous  civilians.  Command  consultation  by  members  of  a 
psychiatric  team  is  just  as  effective  in  combat  as  it  is  in  garrison  duty. 

PSYCHIATRY  IN  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  COMBAT 


High  technology  in  transport,  communication  and  weaponry  often  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  psychiatrist  to  educate  corpsmen  and  surgeons  and  to  keep  deputies 
or  "mental  health  marshalls"  among  them  so  that  psychiatric  casualtie.s  are  not 
dusted-off  from  a  raging  firefight  and  dumped  on  an  evacuation  hospital  along 
with  the  surgical  casualties.  Division  psychiatrists  often  assign  a  mental 
health  technician  to  a  particularly  active  battalion  aid  station  in  order  to 
screen  out  the  psychiatric  casualties  and  start  them  on  the  proper  treatment. 
Sometimes  high  technology  weapons  and  detection  procedures  may  cause  temporary 
isolation  of  small  sectors.  This  makes  it  more  important  chat  every  member 
of  the  medical  team  understand  the  prevention  and  manegement  of  psychiatric 
casualties.  This  skill  is  usually  developed  by  good  training  and  good  com¬ 
munication  from  the  members  of  the  Division  Psychiatry  Team. 

On  the  ocher  hand  high  technology  of  transportation  and  communication  enables 
mental  health  personnel  Co  monitor  personally  the  care  of  casualties  in  the 
aid  stations.  It  allows  easy  visits  to  lower  echelon  commanders  and  troops 
as  well  as  more  effective  coordination  of  policy  with  higher  staff  officers. 

In  high  technology  units  the  lower  grades  are  more  technically  sophistic.ited, 
the  work  Is  performed  faster,  and  mistakes  made  faster.  Living  conditions, 
work  assignments,  locations  and  training  adaptations  may  change  so  fast 
that  a  psychiatrist  returning  from  a  week’s  R  and  R  may  hardly  recognize  the 
old  organization.  This  cinematic  fading  of  f.amlliaritics  nay  in  itself  be 
a  great  stre.ss  to  persons  not  atruned  to  it. 


Actually  the  linguistic  skill,  the  anthropological  understanding  and  the  in¬ 
genious  techniques  of  improvisation  may  be  considered  high  technology  among 
special  forces  teams,  lone  intelligence  obsexrvers  or  living- In  scouts  who  have 
the  special  trust  of  certain  minority  groups  of  civilians.  Such  troops  may 
have  special  needs  to  incorporate  within  themselves  the  sub-culture  of  : 

•  *;  a  group  from  which  they  are  temporarily  isolated.  Their  .special 

problem  is  often  the  national  resentment  back  home  at  the  extent  to  which  they 
must  "go*  native"  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  The  combat  psychiatrist  and 
his  staff  may  help  these  people  to  tolerate  such  mistrust  and  to  get  on 
with  their  self  generated  enthusiasm.  If  they  become  psychiatric  casualties, 
this  sense  of  a  double  culture  may  semetimes  lead  to  unusual  symptoms  or 
coumuinicat  ions . 

TERRORISM 

Terrorism  ranges  from  the  use  of  Korean  children  as  shields  in  combat  or  the 
use  of  yietnaraese  girls  to  place  satchel  charges  to  carefully  calculated 
mutilation  or  street  assassinations.  Terrorism  often  makes  American  soldiers 
trigger-anxious  (My  Lai)  or  hateful  of  even  their  allies  and  paranoid  about 
everybody.  Such  soldiers  are  no  less  casualties  though  they  are  not  admitted 
to  a  hospital.  This  is  particularly  important  in  modern  wars  where  excel¬ 
lent  communication  media  make  every  professional  and  layman  back  home  think 
he  or  she  is  participating  in  the  war  from  the  living  room  armchair.  Psy¬ 
chiatric  conditions  resulting  from  terrorism  are  managed  fay  the  same  general 
principles  which  apply  to  conventional  combat.  The  individual  may  have  to 
be  bonded  with  a  new  unit  or  cotnmand  consultation  may  indicate  that  whole 
squads  require  counseling.  In  any  case  counseling  produces  the  expectancy 
that  the  squad  vill  exercise  its  own  Ingenuities  and  comradly  supports  to 
navigate  these  straits. 
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In  the  days  when  war  was  considered  to  be  an  honorable  competicion  among  re¬ 
sponsible  nations,  management  of  prisoners  of  war  accorded  with  international 
law,  but  lately  large  countries  which  consider  themselves  upright  and  respon¬ 
sible  are  going  to  war  with  small  countries  who  have  every  evidence  that  these 
responsible  countries  look  down  upon  them  as  "colonies"  or  off -brand  cultures 
which^speak  little  off— brand  languages  or  dialects  tjhich  every  cultured  per¬ 
son  disdains  to  learn.  As  a  consequence  these  "disdained  nations"  tend  to 
follow  the  principles  of  The  Godfather  in  preference  to  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads. 
There  tends  to  be  little  distinction  on  both  sides  between  the  treatment  of 
combatants  and  noncombatants.  In  the  wars  since  1950  there  has  been  little 
distinction  even  among  the  various  levels  of  class,  rank,  sex,  age  or  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  loss  of  discinction  between  prisoners  of  war  and  hostages 
was  made  quite  clear  at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  on  the  Viet  Nam  War  when  Le 
Due  Tho  used  the  American  prisoners  of  war  and  the  missing  in  action  as  bar¬ 
gaining  leverages  against  Kissinger.  Use  of  hostages  begins  to  pay  off  more 
and  more  against  certain  responsible"  countries.  We  can  expect  an  increase 
in  the  fashion  of  hostage  taking.  In  public  psychiatry  wc  do  not  deal  so 
much  with  an  epidemic  of  influenza  as  we  do  with  a  high  fashion  of  soci.al 
behavior  such  as  hijacking  airplanes  or  heroin  peddling,  assassinations  and 
other  terrorisms  and  atrocities.  If  hostage  holding  becomes  a  grand  fashion, 
we  can  expect  that  anyone  employed  by  the  American  Government  may  become  a 
hostage.  Even  the  American  tourist  might  become  a  hostage  and  so  indeed  might 
•i  an  ordinary  American  on  the  streets  of  New  York  if  the  foreign  country 
really  wanted  to  carry  out  that  fashion  of  behavior.  If  the  national  trends 
continue^  as  they  have  in  the  recent  past,  it  would  behoove  us  to  give  "!iostagc 
training  to  any  overseas  Americans  who  might  as  hostages  cause  public  hysteria. 
Rehearsal  improves  the  ability  of  soldiers  to  function  in  real  combat. 

The  rairal  of  POW  s  and  hostages  and  the  type  of  treatment  they  can  expect 
depends  in  part  on  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  government  toward  these  incarcerated 
Americans.  There  arc  at  least  tw*o  major  policies  which  governments  have 
hald  concerning  POW’s. 

Policy-A  is  the  policy  the  Japanese  Government  apparently  adopted 
toward  WWII  prisoners  of  the  Americans.  In  the  Aleutian  Islands 
where  in  1943  I  participated  in  intervicx«  of  some  22  Japanese 
prisoners,  I  asked  them  how  they  felt  about  being  prisoners.  They 
replied  they  felt  good  because  they  were  "dead".  V  '  '  or-  e  - 
'  ■  .  .  They  were  considered  dead  back  in  Japan  and  ap¬ 

parently  their  insurance  would  be  paid  and  their  wives  could  re¬ 
marry,  etc.  They  said,  "Kc  are  on  our  way  to  California.  You 
guys  have  to  stay  out  here  and  fight  the  war."  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  these  prisoners  could  be  used  as  leverage  against  the 
Japanese  Government.  I  think  the  home  government  would  have  de¬ 
nied  their  cxistancc.  On  tho  other  hand,  since  they  were  "dead'* 
these  prisoners  had  apparently  no  reason  to  withhold  information 
from  us. 
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Policy  B  for  the  U.S.  holds  that  any  individual  American  is  worth  more 
than  air  the  rest  of  the  world — perhaps  worth  more  than  the  American's 
back  home-  This  is  not  a  strange  concept  to  physicians,  clergyman  or 
lawyers  in  private  practice  who  usually  consider  that  a  •client  in  his 
moment  of  need  is  worth  more  attention  and  more  valuable  care  than  all 
the  other  people  in  the  world.  To  a  logician  this  is  a  paradox  for 
it  assumes  a  class  (of  individuals)  each  member  of  which  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  other  members.  Policy  B  when  held  by  the  Merican 
Government  impresses  the  enemy  that  prisoners  of  war  or  hostages 
are  very  valuable  to  the  Americans  and,  therefore,  good  aces  to  bar- 
gaiii  with.  The  foreign  government,  if  it  acted  rationally,  would 
never  kill  such  Americans  and  thus  discard  the  aces,  nor  would  it 
ever  set  them  free.  The  foreign  government  -would  probably  allow  spor¬ 
adic  and  unpredictable  communications  from  the  prisoners,  for  that 
would  increase  American  public  attention  and  anxiety.  The  foreign¬ 
ers  could  sell  films  of  the  prisoners  since  such  films  would  sell  a 
lot  of  big  cars  or  insurance  or  baby  food  if  these  items  were  ad¬ 
vertised  immediately  after  the  public  was  emotionally  stirred  up 
with  this  vivid  kind  of  visit  to  the  prisoners'  quarters.  Policy 
B  seems  to  prevail  when  the  citizen  identifies  himself  with  the 
captive  and  not  with  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  attitude,  of 
course,  is  understandable  in  relatives  or  in  politicians  who  want 
to  become  popular,  but  it  may  not  be  excusable  in  a  long  term 
strategy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  prisoner,  the  individual  cannot  exist 
in  isolation  from  all  culture.  If  by  strong  missionary  action 
we  displace  a  person's  feelings  and  beliefs  from  his  native  culture 
to  a  culture  more  approximating  our  own,  then  we  have  in  effect  got¬ 
ten  rid  of  the  old  person  and  a  new  kind  of  person  is  born.  The 
person  is  said  to  be  converted  or  reacculturated.  The  re-accultura¬ 
tion  can  occur  painfully  when  war  displaces  persons  from  their  native 
supports  and  diseminates  them  into  isolated  loca»’ions  within  a  very 
advanced  country  such  as  the  United  States,  Sometimes  we  in  the 
U.S.  become  concerned  about  the  pain  of  readjustment  that  these 
refugees  suffer.  Seldom,  however,  do  we- worry  that  they  will  "go 
American"  in  the  same  sense  we  worry  that  Americans  may  "go  native." 
We  assume  it's  a  good  thing  for  anyone  to  be  converted  to  the 
culture  of  .America,  but  it  is  a  devastating  thing  for  someone  to 
lose  his  Americanism  and  "go  nacive"in  Samoa,  Sri  Lanka  or  e-ven 
Germany.  We  feel  that  Americans  who  stay  too  long  in  Japan  or 
Samoa  get  to  thinking  that  customs  and  scenery,  etc.  in  chose 
countries  arc  in  some  ways  superior  to  the  United  States.  For 
fear  our  public  servants  might  lose  their  loyaJty  to  the  United 
States,  we  have  tad  a  policy  that  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
or  the  State  Department  must  not  stay  outside  the  U.S -A.  more  than 
five  years.  If  an  American  has  been  captive  in  a  foreign  country 
for  several  years  we  concern  ourselves  tb.at  he  may  have  "gone 
native"  even  though  no  operant  conditioning  methods  were  ever 
applied  to  him-  We  sometimes  think  the  returned  prisoner  should 
undergo  a  course  of  re-.Americanlzation  to  wash  out  the  foreign  in¬ 
fluence.  Nevertheless,  individuals  who  have  not  "gone  native" 
enough  to  have  a  variety  of  cultural  interests  (some  call  It  a 
conflict  of  interests)  are  less  valuable  in  helping  other  Americans 
survive  as  prisoners  or  hostages  and  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit 
from  such  an  experience. 
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Basic  training  for  possible  Iraprisontnent  aay  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  itenis: 

(1)  Self  Discipline,  such  as  indicated  in  the  "CODE  OF  CONDUCT.** 

The  problem  with  the  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  itself  is  that  it  makes 
some  American's  feel  that  they  are  not  really  trusted  to  use 
their  personal  ingenuity.  They  are  simply  supposed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  party  line  and  no  more.  During  actual  imprisonment, 
many  Americans  have  shown  high  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
of  keeping  up  their  own  morale  and  causing  subtle  problems 
for  the  enemy. 

(2)  The  current  international  law^ governing  prisoners,  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

(3)  Escape  procedures 

(4)  The  general  methods  organized  captors  usually  employ  with 
prisoners-  In  Korea  this  amounted  to  setting  up  a  total 
institution  which  took  pretty  cosplcts  control  of  the 
prisoner's  life.  The  prisoners  were  evacuated  to  a  great 
distance  from  their  units.  Communication  with  other  Am¬ 
ericans  was  completely  controlled.  They  were  prevented 

(almost)  from  forming  group  bonds  among  themselves-  They 
were  given  a  one-co-one  relationship  with  a  mentor  or 
therapist  who  helped  them  with  their  "confessions"  or  "in¬ 
sights".  They  were  led  to  dependency  and  to  control  of 
sensory  input  with  deprivation  of  American  conradeship, 
leadership,  religion,  food,  etc. — just  the  reverse  of  com¬ 
bat  psychiatry  but  not  unlike  chronic  hospitalization. 
Nevertheless,  they  found  some  ways  of  getting  around  these 
things. 

(5)  How  to  develop  a  strong  "criballstic"  support  system  among 
their  comrades  and  sometimes  even  among  certain  of  the 
foreigners. 

(6)  Valuable  things  a  person  might  learn  as  a  prisoner. 

Some  American  officers,  in  Viet  Nam  for  instance,  had 
been  prisoners  of  the  Chinese  during  the  Korean  War. 

They  had  learned  to  speak  Chinese  and  more  importantly 
they  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  varied  characters, 
loyalties  and  customs  found  in  Asia — understanding 
which  is  very  rare  among  high  ranking  foreign  service 
or  military  officers.  Most  such  knowledge  is  possessed 
only  by  specialists  in  the  lower  ranks,  by  certain  im¬ 
migrants  and  by  acade.mlc  anthrojJologJsts  w!jo  have  little 
control  over  the  operations  of  embassies  or  the  military. 

Consultation  from  field-experienced  psychiatry  may  help  command  and  civilian 
authorities  with  rescue  or  repatriation  of  POW's  and  hostages..  The  indlvidu 
al*s  old  unit  and  working  group  may  no  longer  be  available.  American  profes 
sionals  will  usually  think  most  about  re-attaching  him  to  his  family.  Bat 
long  experience  as  a  PON  or  hostage  adds  an  accessory  culture,  an  additibnal 
self,  to  the  individual.  He  can  perceive  things  differently  from  the  folks 
back  home  and  may  feel  unfulfilled  at  first.  To  extend  the  seif  and  at  the 
same  time  to  relieve  unexpected  stress  upon  the  family,  he  should  be  linked 
as  well  to  3  working  group  of  his  own  profession  or  trade.  Thus  he  develops 
as  an  accepted  and  influential  member  of  primary  self-reliant  groups.  If 
he.  functions  well  in  normal  groups,  he  functions  well  in  the  world- 
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The  field- experienced  psychiatrist  facing  the  probloas  of  units  or  persons 
In  c<mbatj  terroristic  episodes,  POW  casips  or  hostage  quarters  may  find  in¬ 
appropriate  some  current  national  policies  or  medical  practices.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  take  off  secretly  on  his  own  and  establish  radical  new 
practices.  Rather  it  is  tine  to  collaborate  with  other  psychiatrists,  his 
comsai^  and  the  theater  consultant  in  developing  the  best  coordinated  ways 
of  forging  ahead  locally  and  in  opening  up  new  knowledge  for  the  medical 
professions.  '  Wius  a  maniple  of  the  aegaweapon  supports  itself  and  even¬ 
tually  can  influence  the  -J^T^er  weapon  and  eventually  ei^tire  policies 
of  the  nation. 

$ 

It  wjuld  be  well  if  field-experienced  mental  health  personnel  could  par¬ 
ticipate  directly  in  setting  government  policies.  But  high  levels  of 
govenracnt  do  not  lack  for  eagerly  presented  information:  Tliey  are  in¬ 
undated  with  Itr  It’s  hard  for  thisi  to  select  out  wiiat’s  best.  If  a 
particular  theater  of  action  demonstrates  success  with  noa-traditioaal 
approaches,  however,  it  will  by  that  very  fact  demand  recognition. 
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Of  those  individuals  who  develop  psychiatric  symptosjs  in  conbat  95-981  can 
return  to  doty  in  a  few  d^'S  after  traditional  combat  psychiatry  methods; 
na^lvj  a  non-stereotyping  diagnosis,  management  with  iracediacy,  proximity, 
expectancy  and  '  bonding  to  an  active  unit.  Thus  an  emotionally  autonomous 
part  of  the  Amy  maintains  its  own  psychological  effectiveness  and  at  the  same 
prevents  chronic  fixation  of  individual  symptoms. 

Treatment  systems  in  the  distant  rear — through  no  fault  of  their  own — tend  to 
detatch  casualities  from  any  productive  g’-oup,  to  proim)te  a  period  of  regres¬ 
sion  and  eventually  to  reacculturate  the  patients  to  other  systems  of  work  and 
life.  For  K5ns  and  hostages  enemy  nations  may  employ  what  appears  to  be  rear 
echelon  treatment  methods  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  regression,  loss  of  comit- 
eeat  to  former  units  or  nations  and  finally  to  concur  in  the  POH*s  csrad-tment 
to  the  ideals  of  the  captor.  Anticipatory  training  and  rolepiay  in  sioulated 
settings  say  strengthen  individuals  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  POWs  or  hos¬ 
tages. 

ihi  en^y  say  employ  terror  to  obtain  tribute,  to  persuade  a  people  to  Mve  cut 
or  to  convince  them  they  must  cebracc,  say,  co^unism  “so  all  this  horror  will 
cease."  Such  terrorism  say  make  soldiers  anxious  and  in  poorly  disciplined 
units  it  say  so  degrade  the  behavior  of  individuals  that  they  the^elves  commit 
atrocities  with  bland  uaconcem.  Such  sysptoss  developing  out  of  terrorism  re¬ 
quite  iu>c  only  the  traditional  cc^at  psydiiatry  methods  for  individuals  but 
■  early  consultation  with  coss^nd  by  the  field  ^ntal  health  staffs  who  follow 
ftasualities  forward  into  their  units. 

Coi^and  consijltation  in  Atmd  Forces  civil  aid  projects  can  help  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  ^sdiers  too  xenophobic  or  discourteous  to  be  effective. 


To  a  psychiatrist  who  has  practiced  in  co^at  it  secss  obvious  chat  a  psychia¬ 
trist  has  never  been  in  cosbat  would  misinterpret  the  urgent  need  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  under  such  stress  and  t^uld  coaCuse  himself  with  the  ambiguity 
arising  from  coapassioa  for  the  individual  and  loyalty  to  the  arganizstion  to 
which  both  doctor  and  patient  belong.  To  a  psychiatrist  who  has  nc'/er  practiced 
in  co^at  it  seess  obvious  that  any  psychiatrist  who  has  done  well  in  co^at  is 
so  warped  that  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  forming  any  hts-an 
policy. 
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